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PREFACE. 


On  being  asked  to  write  a  Preface  to  this  Translation  of  a 
portion  of  Professor  Ewald's  *  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,' 
my  first  impulse  was  to  reply  that  such  a  work  needed  none — 
that  the  author  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  Latellectually 
powerful,  as  well  as  most  learned  and  accurate  of  the  Hebraists 
and  Biblical  scholars  of  the  day ;  that  his  History  of  Israel,  his 
largest,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  is  acknowledged  by 
both  friends  and  foes  to  be  striking,  original,  and  ingenious ; 

tand  that,  being  abeady  not  merely  known  by  name,  but  read 
and  studied  at  our  Universities,  it  has  gained  a  standing  among 
us  which  could  not  be  made  securer  by  any  words  of  mine.  In 
\  the  latter  opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  many  expressions  in  Dean 
Stanley's  widely-read  works ;  especially  the  following : — 

At  that  time  Ewald  was  only  known  as  one  of  the  chief  Orientalists 
of  Germany.  He  had  not  yet  proved  himself  to  be  the  first  Biblical 
scholar  in  Europe.  But  year  by  year  he  was  advancing  towards  his 
ill  grand  object.  To  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  he 
added,  step  by  step,  a  knowledge  of  each  stage  of  the  Hebrew  literar- 
ture.  These  labours  on  the  Prophetic  and  Poetic  books  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  culminated  in  his  noble  work  on  the  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel — as  powerful  in  its  general  conception  as  it  is  saturated  with 
learning  down  to  its  minutest  details.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  either  to  defend  or  to  attack  the  critical  analysis,  which  to  most 
English  readers  savours  of  arbitrary  dogmatism,  with  which  he  assigns 
special  dates  and  authors  to  the  manifold  constituent  parts  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  and  fix)m  many  of  his  general 
statements  I  should  venture  to  express  my  disagreement,  were  this  the 
place  to  do  so.  But  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  exhibits  with 
every  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  combined  as  it  is  with  a  loving 
and  reverential  appreciation  of  each  individual  character,  and  of  the 
whole  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  IsraeUtish  history,  has  won  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  differ  widely  from  his  conclusions.  How  vast  its 
silent  effect  has  been,  may  be  seen  from  the  recognition  of  its  value, 
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not  only  in  its  author's  own  country,  but  in  France  and  in  England 
also.  One  instance  may  suffice — the  constant  reference  to  his  writings 
throughout  the  new  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  to  which  I  have  myself 
so  often  referred  with  adyantage,  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
single  English  work,  is  intended  to  represent  the  knowledge  and  meet 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation.     (Jewish  Churchy  pt.  i.  preface.) 

and  the  references  on  almost  every  page  to  chapter  and  verse 
of  Ewald's  books,  containing  occasionally  snch  emphatic  decla- 
rations as  this : — 

Strange  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  Ewald  to  have  first 
dwelt  on  this  remarkable  fact.  In  what  f(^ows  I  am  indebted  to  him 
at  every  turn.     (Pt.  ii.  p.  117.) 

Moreover  Dean  Stanley  does  not  stand  alone ;  Dr.  Eowland 
Williams  speaks  of  Ewald 

whose  faculty  of  divination,  compounded  of  spiritual  insight  and  of 
immense  learning,  I  only  do  not  praise,  because  praise  fix)m  me  would 
be  presumption.     (Hebrew  Prophets ,  i.  preface.) 

And  Ernest  Eenan,  tracing  the  history  of  Semitic  philology, 
says : 

Des  lors  la  connaissance  de  I'h^breu  rentra  dans  le  domaine  g6n6ral 
de  la  philologie,  et  participa  k  tons  les  progres  de  la  critique  par  les 
Merits  des  deux  MichaeUs,  de  Simonis,  Storr,  Eichhom,  Yater,  Jahn, 
BosenmiiUer,  Bauer,  Paulus,  de  Wette,  Winer,  et  surtout  par  les 
admirables  travaux  de  Gesenius  et  d'Ewald,  apres  lesquels  on  pourrait 
croire  qu'il  ne  reste  plus  rien  a  faire  dans  le  champ  special  de  la 
litt^rature  hebraique.  (Histoire  des  Langues  Semitiques,  liv.  i.  ch.  1 
end.) 

And  on  Ewald's  merits  in  the  elucidation  of  particular  books. 
Dr.  Ginsbnrg  testifies  thus  of  his  treatment  of  Ecclesiastes : 

After  tracing  these  ingenious  conceits,  it  is  cheering  to  come  to 
Ewald,  whose  foztr  pages  on  Coheleth,  subjoined  to  his  work  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  contain  more  critical  acumen,  and  a  clearer  view  of 
the  true  design  of  this  book,  than  many  a  bulky  volume  noticed  in  this 
sketch.     (Coheleth,  p.  205.) 

And  Eenan  thus  of  his  labours  on  Job : 

II  serait  injuste  d'oublier  qu'apres  Schultens,  c'est  M.  Ewald  qui  a 
le  plus  contribu6  aux  progres  de  I'ex^gese  du  livre  de  Job.  (lAvre  de 
Job,  p.  viii.) 

But  fhrther  consideration  convinced  me  that  a  few  words  of 
introduction  would  not  be  out  of  place,  and  were  in  fact  neces- 
sary, to  indicate  to  the  general  reader  the  point  of  view  from 
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which  the  book  must  be  judged,  to  prevent  his  approaching  it 
with  fidse  expectations,  and  then  feeling  disappointment  or 
vexation;  and  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  pecu- 
liarities and  apologising  for  weaknesses  and  errors  in  the 
translation. 

The  term  *  History*  has  a  very  wide  scope — embracing  (apart 
from  significations  which  have  become  obsolete  except  in  par- 
ticular connections,  such  as  Natural  History)  all  that  can  be 
told  or  known  respecting  the  Past.  Its  application  varies 
according  as  the  historian  thinks  this  or  that  series  of  facts 
best  worth  recording.  We  thus  have  histories  of  kings  and 
courts,  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  treaties  and  legislation,  of 
civilisation  and  the  arts.  All  these  and  many  more  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  subjects  of  history,  since  the  only  point  on 
which  all  are  agreed  seems  to  be  that  its  subject  must  be  some- 
thing deserving  serious  inquiry :  we  speak  of  the  dignity  of 
history.  The  manner  may  be  varied  nearly  as  much  as  the 
matter.  This  is  inevitable,  from  the  various  conditions  under 
which  the  historian  works.  When  recounting  an  event  of 
yesterday,  of  which  he  himself  and  a  thousand  other  living 
men  were  eye-witnesses,  he  needs  only  to  recount  the  event 
itself  in  the  clearest  language.  When  recording  an  event  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  of  which  there  are  abundant  contemporary 
accounts  extant,  his  duty  is  different :  he  must  sift  these 
accoimts,  and  prepare  his  story  from  the  most  trustworthy. 
When  speaking  of  what  happened  a  thousand  years  ago,  the 
discrepancy  in  the  notices  he  finds  of  the  event  may  be  so 
serious  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  connected  narrative 
at  all ;  and  his  history  will  consist  of  fragmentary  pieces  from 
various  chroniclers,  fitted  together  by  an  avowedly  conjectural 
combination  of  his  own.  Let  the  subject-matter  be  from  an 
inmieasurably  older  period,  of  which  contemporary  records  are 
impossible,  and  the  history  will  then  be  almost  entirely  an 
endeavour  to  penetrate  by  critical  skill  to  the  core  hidden 
beneath  the  overgrowth  of  tradition  and  fanciful  stories,  which 
in  prehistoric  times  inevitably  embellish  and  ultimately  utterly 
conceal  the  facts  round  which  they  cluster.  Here  the  object  is 
still  the  same — the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  past ;  and  the 
name  History  therefore  still  properly  describes  a  work  of  this 
character.     No  one  would  deny  to  the  *  Histories  of  Hellenic 
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Tribes  and  Cities  *  (the  Dorians,  the  Minyans,  &c.)  of  Otfried 
Miiller,  nor  to  the  opening  part  of  Niebuhr's  *  History  of 
Rome/  the  name  History.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  present 
work,  even  in  this  its  introductory  portion,  claims  to  be  a 
History  of  Israel ;  although  no  such  lucid  and  connected  narra- 
tive will  be  found  in  it  as  is  generally  associated  with  that 
term. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  nature  of  the  History 
is  affected  not  only  by  diflferences  in  the  age  described,  but  also 
by  the  distinctive  views  of  the  historian.  Look  to  the  older 
histories — for  example,  Mitford  for  Greece  and  Goldsmith  for 
Rome — and  you  will  find  the  earlier  ages  portrayed  in  the 
same  vivid  colours,  their  events  succeeding  each  other  with  the 
same  order,  as  the  later  and  latest.  Consult  OtMed  Miiller 
and  Niebuhr,  and  you  will  find  this  all  changed — ^names  of 
individuals  assumed  to  be  designations  of  nations,  single  battles 
transformed  into  long  internecine  contests,  days  treated  as 
ages — and  as  the  net  result,  a  picture  grander  and  vaster,  but 
dim  and  hazy,  and  wanting  all  the  sharp  lines  and  brilliant 
colouring  which  alone  satisfies  the  mind  craving  knowledge. 
Yet  Miiller  and  Niebuhr  are  historians,  equally  with  Mitford 
and  Goldsmith.  The  same  difference  of  treatment  is  found 
also  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  history.  We  read  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  find  a  narrative  of  events,  as  clear, 
vivid,  and  apparently  connected  as  if  it  dealt  with  the  ages 
nearest  to  our  own ;  and  the  various  modem  Biblical  histories 
which  are  merely  abstracts  of  those  books,  of  course  leave  much 
the  same  impression  on  our  minds.  We  read  Ewald,  page  after 
page,  and  seem  to  come  across  no  clear  and  distinct  event ; 
and  in  our  disappointment  perhaps  we  say,  *  This  is  no  advance 
but  a  retreat ;  we  knew  more  and  better  than  this  before.'  Yet 
if  O.  Miiller  and  Niebuhr  are  historians,  Ewald,  who  has  done 
on  the  field  of  Hebrew  history  what  they  have  on  that  of  Greek 
and  Roman,  is  so  also. 

The  difference,  then,  is  simply  one  of  opinion.  Miiller, 
Niebuhr,  and  Ewald  do  not  believe  the  history  as  it  had  been 
told:  they  tell  it  as  they  believe.  And  the  question  is  not 
which  makes  the  best  story,  but  which  is  the  Truth.  No  one 
ought  to  need  to  be  told  that  all  else  must  be  sacrificed  to 
Truth ;  and  that  whoever,  whether  as  writer  or  reader,  hesitates 
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to  sacrifice  even  the  most  cherished  and  beautiful  stories  on  the 
altar  of  historic  truth,  or  shrinks  from  submitting  such  to  an 
impartial  and  rigorous  examination,  forfeits  all  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  historian  or  student  of  history.  These  modem 
historians  have  subjected  their  yarious  histories  to  such  exami- 
nation, and  have  arrived  in  every  case  at  analogous  conclusions. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  and 
Hebrews,  is  now  called  Mythical,  and  shrouded  in  mist  where 
all  appeared  clear  before.  The  same  is  found  to  be  the  case 
with  all  other  nations  whose  history  we  have  adequate  means 
to  trace.  It  is  not  pleasanter ;  we  should  not  choose  to  live  in 
a  mist,  nor  wish  to  see  the  clouds  gathering  round  and  ob* 
scuring  our  &vourite  scenes ;  but  the  previous  clearness  being 
discovered  to  have  been  not  the  clearness  of  nature,  but  a  mere 
daubed  picture  drawn  by  imaginative  artists,  we  cannot  keep  it 
longer  standing  between  ourselves  and  the  truth. 

When  we  have  advanced  thus  far,  we  find  immediate  comfort 
and  compensation  for  what  we  have  sacrificed,  not  only  in  the 
feeling  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  real  beauty  but  in  truth,  but 
also  in  the  new  light  in  which  we  now  see  history.  Mythical 
is  not  synonymous  with  fictitious ;  *  the  myth  covers  an  event, 
or  a  thought,  generally  grander  than  itself.  Dorus  and  Aeolus 
were  not  single  men,  but  represent  the  whole  nations  of  Dorians 
and  Aeolians ;  Shem  and  Ham,  the  whole  known  populations 
of  their  respective  regions,  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  So  when  Ewald  shows  us  Abraham  as  a  '  represen- 
tative man,'  and  his  wanderings  as  those  of  a  large  tribe,  and 
the  quarrels  between  Jacob  and  Esau  as  great  international 
struggles  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabian  tribes,  rather 
than  the  petty  strife  of  a  few  herdsmen,  the  history  assumes  a 
grander  scale  than  we  had  any  idea  of  before ;  and  we  look 
with  heightened  eagerness  for  what  more  it  may  disclose. 
Stories  which  before  amused  us  with  their  prettiness  now  tell 
of  the  fates  of  empires  and  the  development  of  nations ;  and  we 
see  why  they  have  been  preserved  from  an  antiquity  so  high 
that  the  deeds  of  individuals  have  long  been  obliterated.  The 
mythical  system,  therefore,  as  understood  and  wielded  by  its 

■  The  word  has  indeed  been  used,  with  histor^r  and  of  writing,  of  which  the  literal 
veiT  questionable  propriety,  by  Strauss  truth  is  not  guaranteed,  and  which  may 
and  ouien,  of  stories  spread  in  an  age  of    torn  out  to  be  fictitious. 
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chief  masters,  is  anything  but  destructive  of  history :  it  rather 
makes  a  history  where  before  there  was  none.  But  it  is 
not  a  key  which  must  be  used  everywhere  alike.  Of  course 
there  is  a  point  where  history  begins  to  be  literally  and  not 
allegorically  true,  where  persons  are  individual  men  and  not 
nations  in  disguise.  Even  before  this  point  some  few  literal 
facts  may  be  found ;  after  it  some  few  mythical  conceptions 
may  remain.  The  tact  of  the  historian  is  shown  in  discrimi- 
nating these.  The  mythical  system  must  not  be  brought  down 
into  historical  times,  nor  the  mythical  fancies  of  the  early  ages 
be  presented  with  the  vivid  colouring  of  literal  history.  The 
mythical  system  is  not  a  new  sort  of  history  that  is  everywhere 
to  supplant  the  old,  but  a  process  by  which  a  large  field  of 
mere  fable  is  recovered  to  history,  and  made  to  yield  its  hidden 
stores.  Jts  general  spirit  is  therefore  not  destructive,  but  con- 
structive ;  through  it  we  have  more,  not  less  history,  than  we 
had  before :  and  this  character  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
some  unskilful  applications  of  the  system  have  been  made. 

These  remarks  will  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  present  work.  The  portion  here  translated  deals  with 
the  prehistoric  and  earliest  historic  age — ^the  age  of  myth  and 
fable,  where  the  method  just  described  may  elicit  some  im- 
portant historic  facts.  The  reader  will  find  many  such,  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  him  ;  and  if  he  is  at  first  inclined  to 
rebel  and  reject  them  as  far-fetched  and  over-ingenious,  he 
may  after  longer  digestion  of  them  come  to  think  that  after 
all  there  is  something  in  them.  This  is  my  own,  and  I  be- 
lieve many  others',  experience  of  many  of  Ewald's  most  original 
ideas. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  much  injustice  is  done  to 
the  subject  and  to  Ewald  himself,  by  this  translation  of  a  mere 
fragment  of  his  work.  The  history  extends  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  comprises  the  whole  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  Hebrews  as  a  nation.  Only  at  the  Exodus  did  their 
national  existence  in  the  fullest  sense  commence;  and  there 
this  translation  ends.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  work.  The  age  it 
deals  with  (the  prehistoric)  is  absolutely  exceptional ;  the  treat- 
ment required  (the  mythical)  is  equally  exceptional.  However 
convinced  we  may  be  of  the  soundness  of  the  mythical  prin- 
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ciple  for  the  interpretation  of  the  primeval  times,  we  shall 
never  find  the  history  of  those  times  a  very  attractive  study — at 
least  until  our  minds  are  specially  trained  to  enjoy  it.  The 
stories  were  attractive  and  beautiful — only  we  now  see  they 
could  not  be  literally  true ;  the  interpretation  put  upon  them 
may  be  true — btit  it  wants  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  which 
belongs  to  stories  of  individuals  only.  Hence  most  minds  ex- 
perience disappointment  till  they  reach  the  period  of  literal 
undoubted  history.  But  that  is  the  very  point  where  this 
translation  breaks  off!  Of  course  there  were  good  reasons 
which  induced  the  Translator  to  act  with  such  apparent  per- 
verseness.  The  question  was  not  simply  which  part  of  the 
book  was  most  attractive ;  but  primarily  which  was  most  re- 
quired. And  no  one  will  surely  question  that  the  ideas  of  a 
great  scholar  and  original  thinker  on  the  facts  concealed 
beneath  obscure  myths  of  the  earliest  age,  on  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  nation,  on  its  sudden  adoption  of  its  new  and 
lofty  religion,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  ancient  books  to 
which  almost  exclusively  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
these  things,  are  likely  to  be  of  higher  value  to  us  than  his 
description  of  purely  historical  times,  on  which  less  difference 
of  opinion  is  possible.  Besides,  Ewald's  most  peculiar  talents 
appear  in  greatest  force  here — tact  not  only  to  detect  the 
mythical  but  to  discover  its  interpretation  ;  and  what  is  styled 
by  Dean  Stanley  a  *  loving  and  reverential  appreciation  of  each 
individual  character,'  and  by  R.  Williams  his  *  faculty  of  divi- 
nation,' which  leads  to  such  noble  conceptions  as  we  here  find 
of  the  character  and  history  of  Abraham. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  portion  translated  gives  to 
this  volume  a  peculiar  appearance  as  regards  the  arrangement. 
An  Introduction  of  250  pages  is  out  of  all  proper  proportion  to 
a  volume  of  only  650  in  all.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Introduction  was  prefixed  to  a  history  in  seven  volumes ; 
and  that  it  discusses  and  discriminates  not  tlie  sources  of  the 
Premosaic  and  Mosaic  history  only,  but  those  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  history  down  to  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

In  another  sense  also  this  part  of  the  history  appeared  to  be 
most  required.  It  had  suddenly  attracted  universal  attention 
in  this  country.  After  the  publication  of  Bishop  Colenso's 
book,  every  one  rushed  into  print  on  the  Exodus.    Publications 
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of  every  size,  every  temper,  and  every  amount  of  learning 
(except  perhaps  the  highest)  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and 
appeared  to  be  read  with  avidity.  The  opinions  of  eminent 
foreign  theologians  were  quoted  on  both  sides;  but  vdthout 
much  effect,  since  quotations  taken  out  of  their  context  might 
be  made  to  mean  many  things.  It  appeared  to  the  Translator, 
who  had  long  cherished  the  hope  of  publishing  this  book,  that 
now  had  really  come  the  time  when  it  would  do  certain  good ; 
when  it  would  answer  many  questions  that  were  daily  asked, 
and  solve  many  diflSculties ;  when  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  presented  entire  and  not  in 
quotations  only,  would  be  studied  by  the  many  who  were  seek- 
ing light  and  not  disposed  to  shirk  the  labour  of  finding  it. 
The  first  excitement  of  that  time  has  passed — an  excitement 
roused,  however,  more  by  Bishop  Colenso's  position  in  the 
church,  and  his  presumed  obligation  to  teach  one  prescribed 
form  of  doctrine,  than  by  the  nature  of  his  inductions,  and  his 
system  of  interpretation.  But  the  Biblical  question  never  can 
be  settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  men  who  think  for  themselves 
trntil  it  is  dissociated  from  the  Ecclesiastical  question;  and  it  is 
therefore  well  that  this  book  should  not  have  appeared  till  now, 
when  it  will  come  before  tempers  less  heated,  and  minds  more 
clear  and  collected,  yet  stiU  interested.  Let  me  add,  that 
neither  the  Translator  nor  I  expect  from  our  readers  any  ge- 
neral or  enthusiastic  adoption  of  our  author's  views.  No  book 
which  propounds  half  the  new  ideas  which  will  be  found  here 
can  receive  such  immediate  homage  from  persons  who  think  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  book  whose  influence  must  be  silent  and 
slow ;  and  those  only  will  do  justice  to  it  who  study  it  long 
and  quietly  before  venturing  to  express  a  confident  opinion 
upon  it. 

A  few  biographical  data  respecting  the  author  may  be  in- 
teresting to  his  English  readers.  Georg  Heinrich  August  von 
Ewald  was  bom  at  Gottingen,  Nov.  16,  1803.  Little  is  known 
of  his  origin,  which  was  not  illustrious ;  the  *  personal  no- 
bility *  indicated  by  the  von  prefixed  to  his  surname  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1841  by  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  but  is  now 
seldom  if  ever  assumed.  He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  his  native  town,  whence  he  proceeded  at  Easter  1820  to  the 
University  of  the  same  place.     In  1823,  on  leaving  the  Uni- 
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yersity,  he  took  a  situation  as  teacher  at  the  Gynmasimu  of 
Wolfenbiittel ;  and  in  the  same  year  gave  good  proof  of  his 
diligence  and  the  depth  of  his  Hebrew  studies  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  work,  ^  Die  Komposition  der  Grenesis  kritisch 
untersucht '  (the  Composition  of  Genesis  critically  examined) — 
which,  though  written  as  a  warning  against  the  overhasty 
assignment  of  that  book  to  various  writers  on  the  ground  of 
the  various  names  of  God — ^the  then  newly-discovered  principle 
— ^is  still  fer  from  obsolete.  At  Easter  1824,  however,  he  re- 
turned to  Gottingen  on  receiving,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Eichhorn  his  former  teacher,  a  licence  to  lecture  at  the 
university  as  tutor  (repetent)  in  the  fiwjulty  of  Theology.  Pro- 
motion followed  faster  than  usual;  for  in  1827  he  became 
Extraordinary,  and  in  1831  Ordinary,  Professor  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty ;  and  in  1835  specially  Professor  of  the  Ori- 
ental Languages.  After  Eichhom's  death  in  1827,  he  lectured 
on  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  During  this  period  (in  1826, 
1829  and  1836),  he  travelled  to  consult  various  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, to  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Italy ;  and  published  the  following 
works  on  Oriental  literature:  *De  metris  carminum  Arabi- 
corum  libri  duo,'  Brunswick  1825 ;  *  Ueber  einige  altere  Sans- 
krit-Metra,'  Gottingen  1827 ;  *  Liber  Wakedi  de  Mesopotamiae 
expugnatee    historia  e   cod.   Arab,   editus,'   Gottingen  1827 ; 

*  Grammatica  critica  linguse  Arabicce,'  2  vols.  Leipsic  1831-33  ; 

*  Abhandlungen  zur  biblischen  imd  orientalischen  Literatur,' 
Gottingen  1832.  On  Biblical  subjects  he  also  published :  *  Das 
Hohelied  Salomons  iibersetzt  mit  Einleitung,  &c.'  (The  Song  of 
Solomon  translated,  &c),  Gottingen  1826;  '  Commentarius  in 
Apocalypsin,'  Gottingen  1828 ;  *  Die  poetischen  Biicher  des 
Alten  Bundes  *  [called  in  the  second  edition  *  Die  Dichter  des 
Alton  Bundes,'  the  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament],  4  vols.  Got- 
tingen 1835-39;  2nd  edition  1840-67;  being  a  translation  of 
Psalms,  Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon 
and  Job.  On  Hebrew  grammar  he  published:  ^Kritische 
Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  ausflihrlich  bearbeitet,' 
Leipsic  1827  ;  *  Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  des  Alten 
Testaments,'  2nd  edition  (essentially  a  new  work),  Leipsic  1835, 
and  greatly  enlarged  in  successive  editions  up  to  the  seventh, 
entitled  ^  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  des 
Alten  Bxmdes,*  Gottingen  1863 ;   and  a  smaller  grammar  for 
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schools,  *  Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  in  yoUstandiger 
Klirze/  Leipsic  1828,  the  later  editions  of  which  are  known 
as  ^  Hebraische  Sprachlehre  fiir  Anfanger/  In  1837  he 
founded  (with  the  cooperation  of  other  Orientalists)  the  valu- 
able periodical  ^  Zeitschrifb  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes/ 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  in  1845  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  which  publishes  a  *  Zeitschrifb '  four 
times  a  year.  In  the  year  1837  trouble  came  upon  Hanover, 
and  specially  upon  the  University  of  Gottingen,  on  the  accession 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  throne.  His  very  first  act 
was  the  arbitrary  abolition  of  the  Hanoverian  *  Staatsgrund- 
gesetz  '  or  Constitution ;  and  this  encountered  among  the  pro- 
fessors a  spirit  unfortunately  not  common  enough  in  Germany. 
Seven  of  the  most  eminent — ^the  two  Grimms,  Gervinus, 
Wilhelm  Weber,  W.  E.  Albrecht,  Dahlmann,  and  Ewald — 
entered  a  solemn  protest;  and  when  that  was  of  no  avail, 
resigned  their  professorships,  and  left  the  King  to  enjoy  the 
desert  he  had  made — for  the  seven  professors  were  the  Univer- 
sity, and  when  they  were  gone  it  rapidly  declined,  till  eleven 
years  after  even  a  Guelph  could  admit  his  folly  and  invite  the 
professors  back  again  on  honourable  conditions.  But  the 
fifteen  hundred  students  whom  men  now  living  remember  to 
have  seen  there  could  never  be  recalled ;  and  the  University 
can  even  now  count  only  its  six  or  seven  hundred.  Ewald, 
then,  left  Gottingen,  Dec.  12,  1837,  and  came  to  England;  but 
in  the  following  year  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  TUbingen,  to  be  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology. 
This  position  he  held  till  his  recal  to  Gottingen  in  1848,  which 
he,  alone  of  the  seven,  accepted.  During  his  residence  at 
Tiibingen  (besides  preparing  new  and  enlarged  editions  of 
works  already  mentioned)  Ewald  published  his  translation  of 
the  Prophets,  *  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes  erklart,'  2  vols. 
Stuttgart,  1840-41,  and  commenced  this  History.  The  first 
edition  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  volumes  was  published  in 
1843,  1846,  and  1847 ;  and  a  supplementary  volume  on  Hebrew 
Antiquities  was  added,  *Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes  Israel-' 
After  his  return  to  Gottingen,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
following  are  his  chief  literary  labours  :  *  Jahrbiicher  der  bib- 
lischen  Wissenschaft,'  a  journal  which  he  established  in  1849, 
and  to  which  he  was  the  chief,  indeed  generally  the  only  con- 
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tributor;  twelve  volumes  were  published,  from  1849  to  1866, 
after  which  it  was  given  up ;  many  valuable  investigations  of 
special  subjects  of  Biblical  history  and  criticism  were  carried 
on  in  it,  and  are  referred  to  in  this  volume.  But  his  chief 
labour  of  this  period  was  expended  on  this  history,  to  which 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  were  added  in  the 
years  1852,  1855,  1858,  and  1859;  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  first  three  volumes  was  prepared  in  1851  and 
1853,  and  a  third  of  vols,  i.-iv.  in  1864-66.  The  fifth  volume 
of  the  history,  entitled  *  Geschichte  Christus  und  seiner  Zeit,' 
is  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
English ;  it  was  published  as  *  The  Life  of  Christ  by  H.  Ewald, 
translated  and  edited  by  Octavius  Glover,'  Cambridge  1865. 
.  Ewald  was  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  published  *  Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  iibersetzt  und  erklart ' 
(the  First  Three  Gospels  translated  and  expounded),  Gottingen 
1850 ;  <  Die  Sendschreiben  des  Apostels  Paulus  iibersetzt  und 
erklart*  (tjie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  translated  and  expounded), 
Gottingen  1857 ;  *  Die  Johanneischen  Schriften  iibersetzt  und 
erklart*  (the  Johannine  Writings  translated  and  expounded), 
2  vols.  Grottingen  1861.  Many  disquisitions,  some  of  consider- 
able importance,  chiefly  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  on  the 
Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch,  and  on  the  SybiUine  Books,  were  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Sciences  at  Gottingen  and  to  the  *  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,' 
and  are  also  to  be  had  separately.  I  have  omitted  small 
pamphlets,  and  even  larger  works,  whose  interest  is  merely 
ephemeral — ^local,  controversial,  or  political. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  translation.  My  constant  endea- 
vour in  revising  it  has  been  to  make  it  self-consistent  and 
uniform — which  qualities  it  could  otherwise  hardly  have  pos- 
sessed, as  the  principal  translator  has  had  several  coadjutors. 
Insofar  as  the  uniformity  has  not  been  attained,  I  must  claim 
the  reader's  indulgence.  I  will  here  note  the  more  important 
cases.  The  word  *  Gemeinde '  (n'jy  and  y*J\>)  is,  I  fear,  rendered 
now  by  com/munity^  now  by  congregation ;  the  former  appearing 
the  more  natural  when  political  or  civil,  and  the  latter  when 
religious  union  is  spoken  of.  One  term  ought  to  have  been 
used  throughout,  to  show  the  identity  between  the  political  and 
the  religious  bond  in  the  Theocracy ;  and  for  this  purpose  com^^ 
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munity  is  decidedly  better,  as  alone  possessing  the  necessary 
vagueness.  Congregation  is  recommended  solely  by  tbe  fact  of 
its  being  the  term  used  in  our  Authorised  Version.  The  terms 
*  Urvater '  and  *  Erzvater '  have  been  merged  in  the  one  word 
Patriarchs*  The  former  is  applied  to  aU  the  early  progenitors 
of  Israel,  in  &ct  to  all  the  personages  of  the  primeval  history 
before  Abraham,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  better  rendered 
Ancestors,  or  Fathers ;  the  latter  is  intended  to  be  a  title  of 
great  honour,  and  is  restricted  to  the  three  immediate  Fathers 
of  Israel — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; — these  are  the  proper 
Patriarchs  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  word  *  insurrection '  has 
been  used  in  the  section  commencing  at  p.  438  for  the  German 
Erhebv/ng,  with  a  consciousness  that  it  represents  that  very 
imperfectly,  inasmuch  as  the  German  term  refers  to  the  elevation 
of  aim  and  cha/racter  which  generated  the  desire  to  be  freed 
from  Egyptian  slavery,  as  much  as  to  the  political  rebellion 
itself;  but  no  English  word  suggested  itself  which  combined 
the  two  kinds  of  rising.  In  the  orthography  of  personal  names 
Ewald,  consistently  with  his  constant  spirit  of  dependence  on 
the  original  sources  alone,  and  carelessness  about  what  has 
been  spoken  or  written  since,  follows  the  Hebrew  strictly ;  and 
it  is  quite  intelligible  that  a  scholar  who  lives  his  whole  life 
among  the  old  Hebrew  books  may  be  unable  to  force  his  lips 
to  such  barbarisms  as  the  modem  pronunciation  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  &c.  But  the  translation  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  know  the  Patriarchs  already  under  their  modem 
names,  and  as  we  wish  to  speak  to  them  of  their  old  friends, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  still  calling  them  by  the  familiar  names. 
To  this  there  is  one  important  exception.  The  Divine  name, 
usually  written  Jehovah,  is  by  Ewald  written  Jahve,  and  we 
have  adopted  this  form.  The  case  is  a  peculiar  and  difficult 
one.  Jehovah  is  so  manifestly  and  demonstrably  wrong,  and  is 
a  monument  of  such  gross  ignorance,  that  I  feel  the  greatest 
repugnance  in  ever  writing  it  myself,  and  could  not  for  shame 
allow  it  to  appear  in  a  book  of  Ewald's,  whose  ear  would  be 
offended  by  it  as  a  musician's  by  a  note  out  of  tune.  If  I  had 
to  print  the  book  again  I  should  probably  adopt  the  abbrevia- 
tion JHVH,  which  exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  vowelless 
spelling,  and  indicates  the  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the 
vowels  to  be  inserted ;  this,  with  a  note  to  the  reader  apprising 
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him  that  it  is  a  mere  abbreriation,  and  that  the  pronnnciation 
formerly  adopted  was  Jehovah,  but  that  the  most  probably 
correct  is  Jah/veh  (with  J  as  Y,  and  the  first  h  aspirated),  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  course,  prejudging  nothing  that  is 
doubtful,  and  leaving  freedom  to  readers  on  a  point  which 
might  touch  their  religious  feelings.  But  the  form  Jahve  was 
inadvertently  admitted  into  some  of  the  early  sheets,  and  then 
it  seemed  better  to  carry  it  out  consistently  through  the  book. 
I  append  to  this  pre&ce  a  note,  which  will  explain  the  nature 
of  the  question  to  readers  to  whom  Ewald's  remarks  on 
pp.  678-81  are  insufficient. 

The  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses 
6ometim.es  differs  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  versions,  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  Ewald  always  quotes  from  the  Hebrew ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  non-Hebraist  readers  we  have  in  these  cases 
of  discrepancy  always  given  the  other  nxmibers  (which  are  those 
of  the  English  Bible)  in  brackets :  thus.  Num.  xvii.  3  [xvi.  38]  ; 
Ps.  xL  4  [3]. 

In  order  to  render  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  work 
more  easily  intelligible,  I  have  prefixed  a  Table  of  Contents 
far  more  detailed  than  that  in  the  original  work.  The  titles 
given  to  the  smaller  sections — all,  that  is,  which  do  not  occur 
as  headings  in  the  work  itself — are  added  by  me,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  only  approximate  hints  of  what  will  be  found  in 
the  sections  in  question.  The  difficulty  of  iodicating  in  half-a- 
dozen  words  the  contents  of  a  section,  should  be  considered  in 
my  defence  by  any  who  find  these  descriptions  misleading.  Im- 
perfect though  they  are,  they  appeared  to  me  at  least  harmless, 
and  more  satisfactory  than  a  mere  blank* 

The  Translator  wishes  me  gratefully  to  acknowledge  assist- 
ance and  counsel  received  from  Dr.  John  Nicholson,  of  Penrith, 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Ewald,  and  translator  of  his  Hebrew 
grammar.  Dr.  Nicholson  had  himself  translated  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  period  comprised  in  this  volume,  and  kindly 
handed  over  his  work  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  translation  was  undertaken  with 
the  fuU  sanction  of  the  author. 

BUSSELL  MaBTINEAU. 
Lovsov :  8q^,  30, 1867. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  NAME  H^n*   (JASVE,  JEHOVAH). 

TflE  Hebrew  spelling  of  this  name  is  Jbvh*  The  vowels  ore,  as  a 
general  role,  not  written  in  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  cognate  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
or  Arabic  languages.  The  system,  therefore,  closely  resembles  modem 
systems  of  shorthand,  which  disregard  the  vowels  except  where  they 
are  essential  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another.  So  long  as  the 
language  lived  this  Bystem  was  sufficient ;  but  when  it  became  obsolete 
it  was  necessary  to  note  the  vowels  as  well  as  the  consonants,  if  the 
correct  pronunciation,  or  any  approximation  to  it,  was  to  be  maintained. 
But  the  written  letters  of  the  sacred  books  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
BO  sacred  that  interference  with  them  was  out  of  the  question.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  invent  dots  and  other  small  marks  to  be 
appended  (generally  beneath^  in  one  instance  above)  the  consonantal 
letters  which  precede  them,  thus :  *]D7  Lmch^  *!|P7  Lameck,  But  the 
Divine  name  nin\  which  had  from  the  first  been  treated  as  pre- 
eminently sacred,  and  which,  as  the  sign  of  the  Covenant  of  God  with  his 
people,  ought  to  be  reserved  for  use  between  them,  and  not  employed 
in  speech  to  the  heathen  nor  on  heathen  lips,  gradually  so  advanced 
in  sanctity  that  Hebrews  themselves  would  not  utter  it,  but  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  substituted  '*f^^  Adonai  (the  Lord  ;  properly  my  Lord), 
To  &cilitate  this  substitution,  when  the  vowel-points  above  e^lained 
were  appended  to  the  text,  the  word  niPI^  was  treated  as  if  it  were  ^iTfcC, 
and  the  vowels  belonging  to  the  latter  appended  to  it,  thus ;  njhj — 
the  difference  between  the  r  and  ^  of  the  first  syllable  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  immaterial.  That  this  substitution  of  *jhft5  for  nW  is  very  ancient 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Seventy  render  it  by  m/ptoc,  which  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  former  name,  and  that  the  same  word  is  used 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Christians,  not  understanding 
the  Jewish  devices  of  spelling,  treated  nynj  as  a  word  with  its  own 
vowels  afl&xed,  and  read  it  Jehovah  !  •  The  utter  barbarism  of  this 
would-be  word  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  non-Hebraists,  yet  they 
may  gain  some  fidnt  idea  of  it.  The  termination  ah  is  confined  to 
feminine  nouns,  and  therefore  Jehovah,  if  the  rest  of  the  word  were  a 
possible  form,  would  be  a  goddess  rather  than  a  god.  But  the  rest  of 
the  word  is  not  a  possible  form:  the  single  v  is  rare  between  two 
vowels,  and  impossible  where  the  preceding  one  is  o  or  i*.  Moreover, 
all  this  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  radical  letters  are  IM^  JAv, 
which  is  perhaps  absolutely  impossible,  and  at  least  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it.  The  ^,  /,  is  a  prefix,  and  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  nin ;   and  it  is  formed  like  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  &c. :    p^^^y 

*  It  will    probably  surprise  those  to  bardly  sanctioned  [*  Sed  sic  omnino  debet 

whom  this  subject  is  new,  to  learn  that  et  scribi  et  pronunciaii  (si  tamen  pronun- 

the  word  Jehovah  was  probably  first  so  ciandum  est) '],  by  Petnis  Columna  Gala- 

written  in  Roman  characters  and  the  corre-  tinus,  in  his  Opus  de  arcanis  catholicae 

sponding  pronunciation  suggested,  though  vcritatisy  in  1516  a.d. 
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JitschaJc,  3}?)?!,  Jaakoh,  f|C?^*,  Joseph,  which  are  derived  firom  the  roots 
pnv,  3pl?,  >|b*  (P1D1).  The  prefix  *  ia  identical  with  that  by  which  the 
imperfect  (or  ^tore)  tense  is  formed,  and  has  the  same  power,  de- 
scribing the  persons  above-cited  by  their  permanent  or  firequently- 
recurring  acta :  thus  Isaac,  ppy?,  he  who  lanighs,  the  merry.  It  is  not  a 
common  prefix ;  it  is  chiefly  used  in  proper  names  belonging  to  the 
Patriarchal  age.  Now  our  root  is  nin ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  large 
class  of  roots  called  n^,  or  having  M  as  third  radical.  The  derivatives 
of  these  roots  are  formed  with  absolute  uniformity,  and  take  the  vowel 
S  in  their  last  syllable ;  thus  we  must  have  T))n\  J-h*vSh,  As  to  the 
two  preceding  letters,  if  we  were  right  in  treating  it  as  an  analogous 
form  to  POVo  <fec.,  the  ^  must  have,  and  the  n  be  without,  a  vowel : 
thus  we  get  *^)*}\  J^hv^h.  The  only  point  now  left  open  is  what  vowel 
the  first  syllable  has.  Following  tlie  analogy  of  pt)T.,  Jitschak,  we 
should  say  ny?!,  Jihveh ;  but  a  guttural  letter  (like  the  n)  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable  almost  always  takes  the  vowel  &  before  it  in  preference  to  any 
other,  as  in  3*py!,  Jadkoh ;  and  hence  it  ought  to  be  n^H!,  Jahveh,  njD!,  or 
even  njrj^,  might  indeed  be  suggested  afl  possible  forms;  but  as  the 
root  n*-|,  with  which  this  root  is  always  assumed  to  be  connected, 
always  treats  its  «i)  as  a  hard  consonant,  not  as  a  guttural  (t^^»}\  iiot 
njn!  or  njgj),  and  n^PI,  which  generally  closely  follows  the  conjugation 
of  nsn,  also  makes  n^H!,  ni^l^  is  far  more  probable  than  mn^  or  rnn\ 
The  imperfect  (future)  of  the  verb  being  njij?  yihyeh  (with  i  in  the  fii*st 
syllable),  it  might  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  name  ought  to  be  niri% 
Jihveh ;  but  the  argument  is  by  no  means  cogent,  since  the  vowel  of  the 
first  syllable  of  the  imperfect  (fiiture)  is  not  fixed,  but  very  variable, 
thus:  p)Ii;,  yecJi^zak^hut  b^G!, yachdlom;  n|rij, yehgeh^hjii'ffiUly  yahdphoJc, 
And  a  far  stronger  argument  on  the  other  side  (in  favour  of  /a-)  is 
that  the  name  is  used  also  in  the  abbreviated  form  nj,  Jah,  which 
directs  us  to  Jahveh  rather  than  Jihveh  as  the  original  form.  There 
are  many  other  important  facts  that  bear  upon  the  question ;  it  is  not, 
however,  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  write  a  disquisition 
addressed  to  scholars,^  but  only  to  adduce  the  most  essential  facts  to 
show  the  unlearned  reader  that  the  change  in  the  Divine  name  is  not 
capricious  or  conjectural,  but  very  firmly  established. 

K  any  should  here  be  tempted  to  urge  that  according  to  our  own 
showing  the  pronunciation  Jahveh  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  both  its 
syllables,  we  may  admit  the  fact,  but  retort  that  whatever  he  right, 
Jehovah  is  certoMy  torong,  since  it  adopts  the  vowels  which  were  never 
inte^ided  for  that  word  at  all :  it  is  therefore  not  merely  wrofig^  but 
grossly  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  Jahveh  must  be  either  exactly 
or  very  nearly  correct.  I  should  indeed  prefer,  when  writing  it  in 
Boman  letters,  to  retain  the  final  silent  h  (silent  in  Hebrew  as  in 
English),  without  which  the  word  does  not  look  like  a  Terpaypa/JifAaTov, 
or  quadrilitterum,  as  it  is  designated  by  granunarians ;  for  so  long  as  we 

'  They  may  refer  to  the  article  niH^  in  to  that  in  Fiirst's  Lexicon,  translated  by 

Ckseniiis's  great  Thesaurus,  or  even  that  Davidson  ;   and  to  Ewald's  articles  in  the 

in  his  Lexicon;  to  that  in  Gussetius*  Lexi-  Jahrh.  d,  Bibl,  Wittienechfrft,  x.  199,  291, 

con,  1743  (who  contends  for  TV^>  or  n^H*) ;  xi.  21 3. 
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retain  it  in  other  Hebrew  proper  names,  as  Mizpeh,  Mwnasseh^  and  all 
the  feminines  in  ah,  as  Hamtah^  Leah,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  shonld  be  dropped  in  this  particnlar  word.  I  would  therefore  in 
fiiture  write  Jahveh;  the  question,  however,  is  one  of  orthography  only. 
In  Jahveism,  Jahveist  (which  latter  ought  to  be  nsed  instead  of  JehoviH), 
the  final  h  onght  to  be  dropped,  since  the  n  is  silent  in  Hebrew  only  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  and  is  therefore  omitted  when  another  syllable  is 
appended,  which  wonld  bring  the  n  into  the  middle  of  the  word.  In 
English  also,  if  we  wrote  JaJwehianiy  there  wonld  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  pronounce  it  JahYe-%£»m,  which  is  barbaroos. 

Take  care,  however,  to  pronownce  as  well  as  vnHite  the  name  correctly. 
The  j  is  onr  ^,  as  in  all  Biblical  names.  With  wonderful  inconsistency 
this  is  understood  by  all  Englishmen  in  the  one  word  Hallehir-Jah, 
but  ignored  in  all  other  words,  Jesus,  Joseph,  Jacob,  &^.  The  first  h 
in  Jah'Veh  is  to  be  fully  aspirated,  opposed  though  it  be  to  the  English 
practice  to  have  an  aspirated  h  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  The  final  ^,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  silent. 

The  above  arguments,  it  will  be  seen,  are  equally  cogent  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  derivation  and  meaning  of  tiie  word.  They  simply 
assume  that  nin^  comes  from  a  root  nin,  every  letter  of  which  it  retains. 
I  will  in  conclusion  go  one  step  further,  and  observe  that  niH  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  dialectic  variety  (an  older  form,  though  it  also  crops 
up  again  in  the  latest  times,  in  Chaldee)  of  nm,  to  become,  to  he.  This 
etymology  is  distinctly  given  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  where  Jahveh  explains  his 
name :  '  And  God  said  to  Hoses,  I  am  ^  who  u ;  ^  and  he  said.  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  sons  of  Israel:  He  who  is  has  sent  me  to  you ' — ^he 
who  is,  i.  e.  the  (ever)  Existing,  the  Eternal.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  etymological  explanations  of  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
against  the  rules  of  language,*  or  otherwise  forced  and  absurd;^  and 
we  are  therefore  not  bound  to  accept  this.  Ewald  himself  suggests 
something  different  at  p,  680,  note  3.  But  the*  difTerence  of  opinion 
that  can  legitimately  exist,  afiects  the  meaning  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
root  rather  than  the  mode  of  formation  from  it.  Of  this  at  least  the 
BibHcal  etymologist  has  a  perfectly  correct  apprehension,  and  it  is 
diflBcult  to  imagine  a  Hebrew  misconceiving  so  very  obvious  and 
ordinary  a  formation. 

As  the  old  Jewish  substitute  for  the  sacred  name  has  been  adopted 
in  our  Bibles  as  the  Lord,  it  is  desirable  to  note  here  the  injury  that 
is  done  by  that  practice,  and  the  importance  of  restoring  the  real 

*  nN*!!^  1^  T\^K^\f*  literally  *  I  am  he  *  E.g.  that  of  Moses  in  Ex.  li.  10,  as 

vho  flii/  the  first 'person  in  the  relative  '^'"^"^  «>«<  ^f  the  water/  which  would 

clause  being  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  '«J»i"»  a  passive  form;  whereas  n^  (if 

its  subject,  the  relative  pronoun,  refers  it  be  Hebrew  at  all,  and  from  the  root 

back  to  a  first  person  pronoun,  as  in  £x.  Hfi^)  is  the  active  participle,  and  might 

XX.  2;   see  Knobel  on   Exodus  iii.    14.  mean   the    dravxr-outf  deliverer  (out   of 

To  render  it  quite  dear  that  this  sentence  Egypt). 

is  the  definition   of  his   nature,  Jahveh  '  £.  g.  that  of  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  i.  20 : 

then  quotes  from  it,  and  says  (still  re-  as  if  ^^t^D^  were  ^{«"y^DK^  exauditus  a 

taining  the  first  person  in  speaking  of  him.  ^    ^y^     '  ^  j      ^.^  sons' in  Gen.  xxix. 

■elf).  *  Kjn^  (*^  v^ho «)  has  sent  me  to  you/  ^^^'  ^                                *          .  ** 
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Name.  Jahveh  is  a  proper  name,  and  aa  strictly  the  personal  name  of 
the  Hebrew  Gbd,  as  Jupiter,  Mars  or  Saturn  of  the  Roman  deities. 
This  makes  the  point  of  all  the  passages  where  it  is  used  at  all  em- 
phatically, as  especially  frequently  in  the  later  Isaiah,  e.  g.,  Is.  li.  13, 
*  and  forgettest  Jahyeh  thy  [iBrael's]  maker ; '  15,  '  I  am  Jahveh  thy 
God'  [= Israel's  special  God  and  protector];  xlix.  23,  *that  thou 
mayst  know  that  I  am  Jahyeh  '  [=that  I  who  now  address  thee  am 
thine  own  God  and  protector].  And  in  Ps.  cxliv.  15,  we  have  Dyp  ^IX^ 
VrjSg  nin^B^,  *  Blessed  is  the  people  whose  God  is  Jahveh,'  but  the 
Greek  and  Latin  versions,  ftaicdpioc  6  Xaoc  ov  xvptog  6  dtoc  ain-ov,  Beatus 
populus,  cujus  Dominus  Deus  ejus,  at  least  look  as  if  the  substitution 
of  the  title  for  the  name  had  produced  an  entire  misapprehension,  since 
the  natural  rendering  (at  least  of  the  Latin)  would  be  '  Blessed  is  the 
people  whose  Lord  is  its  God,'  i.e.  which  is  ruled  theocratically,  by  a 
divine  and  not  a  human  sovereign.  A  mere  title,  Lord,  carries  no 
individuality  with  it,  as  it  might  be  (and  was)  equally  applied  to  many 
other  beings.  Divine  and  human ;  and  it  must  therefore  entail  frequent 
confrision.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  this  is  the  use  of  KvpioQ  in  the 
New  Testament  Epistles,  where  it  is  constantly  ambiguous  whether 
Gk)d  or  Ckrist  is  nieant.  So  long  as  we  retaru  the  Lord  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  cannot  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Jahveistic  re- 
ligion, which  contrasts  Jahveh  with  the  heathen  gods,  regarding  him 
and  them  alike  as  actual  or  possible  divine  persons,  having  their  dis- 
tinctive personal  names  like  men,  glorying  in  Jahveh's  power  and 
goodness,  and  scorning  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  heathen's  gods. 
Moreover,  the  phrase  the  Lord  Ood  leaves  quite  a  false  impression — 
the  title  and  the  name  having  changed  places ;  for  God  is  the  epithet 
attached  to  the  previous  word,  as  is  obvious  when  we  restore  Jakveh 
the  Ood,  or  Ood  Jahveh, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION  I. 

DESIGN  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 

The  histoet  of  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  lies  far  behind 
us,  as  a  concluded  portion  of  human  events.     Its  last  page  was 
written  eighteen  centuries  ago;   and  no  one  able  to  read  it 
or  even  to  decipher  a  few  of  its  hardly  legible  characters,  will 
expect  from  the  future  a  new  page  to  complete  this  chapter  of 
the  world's  history.     This  is  the  basis  of  its  first  use  for  us. 
For  those  portions  of  universal  history  whose  varying  fortunes 
reach  down  into  the  conflicts  of  the  present,  are  in  themselves 
more  difficult  to  survey  and  to  describe  correctly :   and,  even 
when  described  by  a  historian  of  profound  insight  and  impartial 
judgment,  are  unwelcome  to  the  many,  whose  eye  is  dazzled 
by  the  illusions,  and  whose  heart  is  enslaved  to  the  chances 
of  the  day.     Any  one  who  should  now  write  the  history  of 
Hanover  since  the  year  1830,  might  be  doing  a  work  which 
would  benefit  an  unprejudiced  posterity ;  but  at  present,  though 
he  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  angels,  he  would  speak  to  the 
winds.     But  even  when  the  history  is  fixrther  removed  as  to 
time,  the  truth  is  less  likely  to  find  a  fruitful  soil,  if  the  people 
or  the  constitution  which  it  concerns  is  the  same.     Thus  many 
very  learned  Germans  are  incapable  of  understanding  even  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  time  of  the  Reformation— periods  which 
are  yet  far  removed  from  our  present  position  and  requirements. 
The  case  is  entirely  different  with  those  portions  of  history 
which  we  not  only  find  completely  finished  and  irreversibly  sen- 
tenced, but  which  do  not  immediately  concern  our  country  and 
people,  or  our  constitution  and  religion.     There  every  passion 
and  strife  is  for  ever  hushed  for  us ;  we  are  no  longer  fellow- 
actors  on  that  stage,  compelled  by  the  inevitable  arrangements 
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of  the  play  to  represent  our  respective  parts  only :  but  we  stand 
afar  off  as  mere  spectators,  and  tranquilly  let  the  whole  great 
drama  pass  before  us,  through  all  its  perplexities  and  denoue- 
ments, down  to  its  final  close.  There  the  manifest  residts  of  the 
once  varied  and  complicated  play  have  long  ago  written  down 
its  great  moral,  in  generally  intelligible  and  eternal  characters, 
which  no  one  can  refuse  to  study ;  so  that,  though  the  suc- 
cessfcd  investigation  of  histories  thus  remote  may  cost  more 
trouble  than  the  writing  of  the  history  of  our  own  time,  its 
utility  for  the  present  maybe  so  much  the  greater.  For  though 
the  study  of  these  remote  histories  is  in  the  first  instance  only 
an  exercise  of  the  eye  and  judgment,  which  strengthens  the 
better  disposed,  and  directs  others  to  surprising  truths,  which 
they  will  not  see  in  the  present ;  yet  this  silent  influence  wiU  go 
deeper,  and  affect  decisions  and  acts  also— and  the  past,  with 
its  struggles  and  its  lessons,  will  not  have  been  in  vain  for  us. 
The  most  evident  and  certain  truths  of  history  are  found  here  in 
abundance,  and  above  aU  dispute. 

This  history  is,  moreover,  that  of  an  original  people  belong- 
ing, as  to  the  period  of  its  prime,  to  remote  antiquity,  which, 
though  constantly  in  close  contact  with  many  other  peoples, 
followed  out,  with  the  strictest  independence  and  the  noblest 
effort,  a  peculiar  problem  of  the  human  mind  to  its  highest 
summit,  and  did  not  perish  until  it  had  attained  it.  The 
history  of  the  antiquity  of  aU  nations  that  have  in  anywise 
raised  themselves  to  a  lofby  stage  of  human  effort,  in  general 
not  only  shows  us  the  rudiments  of  the  same  mental  powers 
and  arts  which  still  exist,  more  or  less  pursued  and  developed, 
among  ourselves ;  but  also  leads  us,  through  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  origin  and  formation,  to  a  nearer  view  into  their 
necessity  and  their  eternal  conditions.  For  it  wiU  always  be 
instructive  to  discern  how  polity,  laws,  poetry,  literature,  and 
similar  intellectual  possessions,  have  developed  themselves  in  a 
nation,  when  they  spring  from  no  idle  imitation  and  half- 
repetition,  but  from  impulses  and  powers  inherent  in  the  nation, 
and  therefore  with  all  freshness  and  energy.  Nay,  such  study 
is  indispensable,  to  preserve  us  from  being  overwhelmed  or 
confused  by  the  great  wealth,  or  endless  wilderness,  of  tra- 
ditionary thoughts  and  secondhand  clevernesses,  with  which 
later  times  are  inundated,  and  to  elevate  us  again  to  what  is 
original,  independent,  and  necessary.  Now  ancient  nations  are 
generally  distinguished  by  a  greater  restriction  as  to  space  and 
place,  by  a  narrow  attachment  to  their  own  sanctuary  and 
country,  by  a  shy  fear  of  what  is  strange,  and  a  strict  sepa- 
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ration  according  to  religions,  customs,  and  views :'  for  the  rapid 
communication  of  distant  lands  with  each  other,  and  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  opinions,  doctrines,  and  worships,  date, 
with  trivial  exceptions,  from  the  latest  centuries  of  antiquity, 
which  altogether  display  a  great  resemblance  to  what  we  call 
modem  times.  One  consequence  of  this  excessive  self-enclosure 
of  each  nation,  with  its  inherited  possessions  and  its  favourite 
views,  was  that  each  more  easily  adopted  its  own  characteristic 
aim  and  activity-  For  as,  in  consequence  of  this  very  isolation, 
the  religions  and  gods  were  infinitely  various,  and  every  ener- 
getic people  conceived  itself  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  regarded  the  world  only  from  its  own  point  of  view  ;*  so  it 
formed  its  peculiar  estimate  of  the  prizes  of  life,  and  pursued 
what  appealed  to  it  the  highest  aims  in  its  own  special  way. 
Everything  was  on  this  account  more  domestic,  more  hearty, 
more  limited — therefore  also  more  varied  and  manifold.  And  as 
the  intellectual  aims,  contests,  and  victories  possible  to  the  mind 
are  numerous  and  diverse,  so  we  see  that  every  nation  that  pur- 
sued a  lofty  career  in  the  open  arena  of  such  aspirations,  chose 
one  special  high  aim,  which  became  the  pivot  of  everything  in  it, 
and  which,  even  under  frequent  intercourse  with  foreigners,  was 
never  relinquished*  But  because  every  nobler  nation,  to  which 
the  happiness  of  thus  aspiring  was  early  allotted,  then  devoted 
the  whole  youthftd  energy  of  its  intellectual  efforts  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  one  aim,  and  pursued  that  sole  good  which  was  its 
chief  end  with  courageous  pertinacity — nay  often,  at  first,  with 
truly  Titanic  efforts — ^to  the  uttermost :  therefore  those  wonderful 
results  were  produced — ^those  finished  works  of  some  nations  of 
antiquity,  of  which  history  tells,  and  the  effects  of  which  still 
endure.  Thus  Babylonians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Egyptians,  PhoD- 
nicians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans,  each  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, pursued  one  particidar  aim — to  a  height  which  in  some 
respects  no  subsequent  nations  have  ever  again  reached.  And 
even  when  each  nation  reached  its  highest  ascent,  and  its  day 
began  to  decline,  it  was  still  occupied  in  the  exclusive  pursuit, 
as  if  all  its  energies  had  just  sufficed  to  reach  that  one  height. 
The  problems  of  the  human  mind,  moreover,  which  these  ancient 
nations  have  severally  solved  with  wonderftd  independence  and 
consistency  have  borne  infinite  frxdts  for  all  subsequent  times, 
and  for  the  most  different  and  distant  peoples.  This  whole  tnith 
especially  applies  to  that  ancient  nation  whose  history  is  to  be 

»  Obserye  how  Amoe  (vii.  17),  Hosea  regaid  rojoum  in  foreign  countries.  (See 
(ix,  8),  and  other  similar  prophets  call  Ewald^s  Psaimm,  2nd  ed.  pp.  183  et  geq.) 
eTeiy  foreign  land  polluted  or  unholy ;  *  Compare  Ezek.  v.  6  ;  the  Koran,  Sur. 
or  how  the  poets  of  the  seventh  century     ii.  137. 

b2 
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explained  here :  for  the  most  sublime  and  gigantic  achievements 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  especially  belong  to  those  primitive  times, 
which  also  hold  in  their  obscurity  all  that  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians  attained. 

The  ancient  people  of  Israel  had,  iadeed,  times  in  which  it 
appeared  disposed  to  prosecute  similar  aims  to  those  pursued 
by  other  nations.  Under  David  and  Solomon  it  laid  a  firm 
basis  for  external  dominion  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  out  of 
which  an  Assyrian  or  a  Roman  Empire  might  perhaps  have 
grown :  in  the  vigour  of  its  temporal  power,  it  attempted  to 
rival  the  Phoenicians  in  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  by  its 
own  energies  it  advanced  quite  as  far  as  the  Greeks  before 
Socrates  towards  producing  an  independent  science  or  philo- 
sophy.* But  all  such  aims,  by  which  other  nations  of  antiquity 
became  great,  in  this  people  only  started  up  to  yield  at  once  to 
the  pursuit  of  that  aim  which  it  had  beheld  too  distinctly  from 
the  commencement  of  its  historical  consciousness,  and  toiled 
after  too  strenuously,  ever  to  be  able  permanently  to  desert,  and 
which,  after  every  momentary  cessation,  it  always  resumed  with 
fresh  pertinacity.  This  aim  is  Perfect  Religion — a  good  which 
all  aspiring  nations  of  antiquity  made  a  commencement,  and  an 
attempt,  to  attain ;  which  some,  the  Indians  and  Persians  for 
example,  really  laboured  to  achieve  with  admirable  devotion  of 
noble  energies ; '  but  which  this  people  alone  clearly  discerned 
from  the  beginning,  and  then  pursued  through  aU  difficulties, 
for  many  centuries,  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  consistency, 
until  they  attained  it,  so  far  as,  among  men  and  in  ancient 
times,  it  could  be  attained.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the 
history  of  this  people  turn  on  this  one  high  aim ;  and  the  mani- 
fold changes,  and  even  confiisions  and  perversities,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  long  course  of  the  threads  of  its  history, 
always  ultimately  tend  to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem, 
which  the  human  mind  was  to  work  out  here.  The  aim  was 
lofty  enough  to  concentrate  the  highest  eflforts  of  a  whole  people 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  to  be  reached  at  length 
as  the  prize  of  the  noblest  struggles.  And  as,  however  the 
mode  of  the  pursuit  might  vary,  it  was  this  single  object  that 
was  always  pursued,  till  finally  attained  only  with  the  political 
death  of  the  nation,  there  is  hardly  any  history  of  equal  compass 

»  Concerning  the  latter,  see  the  third  »  To  prove  this  more  at  length  does  not 

volume  of  this  work,  and  the  Essay  *  On  fall  within  the  province  of  the   present 

Israel's  Civil  and  Intellectual  Liberty  in  the  work — at  any  rat«»,  does  not  belong  to  its 

time  of  the  Great  Prophets/  in  Ewald's  commencement.    I  shall,  however,  touch 

Jahrhuch     d*r    BMuchtn     Wisismschaft,  below  on  some  part  of  the  sublect 

1848,  pp.95  f/««^.  ** 
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that  possesses,  in  all  its  phases  and  variations,  so  much  intrinsic 
unity,  and  is  so  closely  bound  to  a  single  thought  pertinaciously 
held,  but  always  developing  itself  to  higher  puritj.  The  history 
of  this  ancient  people  is,  in  reality,  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  true  religion,  rising  through  all  stages  to  perfection  ;  press- 
ing on  through  all  conflicts  to  the  highest  victory,  and  finally 
revealing  itself  in  full  glory  and  power,  in  order  to  spread  irre- 
sistibly from  this  centre,  never  again  to  be  lost,  but  to  become 
the  eternal  possession  and  blessing  of  all  nations. 

The  quest  of  the  true  religion  was  without  doubt  the  task  of 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  at  the  commencement,  no  less  than 
during  the  course,  of  their  progressive  civilisation.  But  this 
people  is  the  only  one  which  from  the  very  first  plays  its  part 
on  the  grand  stage  of  national  movements,  simply  in  consequence 
of  its  daring  to  find  its  earthly  existence  and  honour  only  in 
true  religion  as  the  rule  and  law  of  its  life.  And  although, 
through  the  discreetness  and  humility  of  its  religion,  it  never 
regarded  itself  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  mightiest  nations  upon 
earth,  but  always  remained  conscious  of  its  historical  position 
among  far  earlier  and  greater  nations ;  yet  the  true  commence- 
ment of  its  importance  in  the  world's  history,  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  distinguished  nations,  goes  back  to  a 
relatively  very  early  period.  But,  even  in  that  early  age,  its 
religion  could  be  formed  only  in  close  contact  vdth  a  very 
diflFerent  people,  possessing  not  only  a  higher  antiquity  and 
importance,  but  also  a  very  early  adoption  of  the  refinements 
of  civilisation.  But  since  the  people  of  the  present  history 
had  received  its  most  precious  and  important  though  scattered 
recollections  from  that  early  time  of  its  origin,  long  before  it 
became,  through  the  bold  conception  of  true  religion,  really 
a  people  of  historical  significance,  this  history  stretches  back 
in  its  first  threads  even  to  those  primeval  times,  when,  like 
every  other  human  aim,  religion  itself  was  less  unfolded, 
and  heathenism  had  not  so  far  degenerated,  and  when,  in 
consequence,  the  rudiments  of  true  religion  could  acquire  an 
easier  and  a  firmer  basis.  But,  as  is  well  known,  this  people 
separated  at  a  very  early  period  from  the  Egyptians,  the  then 
representatives  of  higher  human  civilisation ;  and  through  the 
conception  of  true  religion  not  only  conquered  at  once  a  problem 
new  in  antiquity,  affecting  its  inner  life  and  continuous  existence 
on  the  earth,  but  obtained  a  beautiful  country  as  its  home,  and 
a  voice  among  the  nations.  Still,  after  that,  it  remained  in 
constant  and  close  communion  with  the  most  intellectually  distin* 
guished  and  stirring  nations  of  the  western  half  of  the  civilised 
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world,  and  even  exerted  an  influence  upon  them,  and  was 
stimnlated  and  guided  in  return.  And  if  this  people — which, 
the  longer  it  remained  true  to  its  religion  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations,  could  not  but  become  the  more  peculiar  and  strange — 
never  for  any  long  period  maintained  a  superiority  over  others 
in  arms,  arts,  or  commerce,  yet  it  preserved  itself  through 
all  the  earlier  centuries  in  honourable  independence  and  free 
progressive  development,  through  the  power  of  its  true  reK- 
gion,  which  gained  strength  vdth  age.  And,  finally,  in  that 
which  was  from  the  first  at  once  the  most  strange  and  rarest 
thing  in  antiquity,  it  acquired  sufiScient  strength  to  pre- 
serve itself  when  its  material  powers  were  shattered  in  this 
struggle  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to  enter  through  dire  national 
ruins,  new-bom  with  the  true  religion,  into  those  last  centuries 
of  antiquity,  when  all  the  western  nations  came  into  closest 
contact  with  almost  all  the  eastern,  even  the  most  remote. 
Even  then,  in  the  closing  scene  of  all  antiquity,  it  still  main- 
tained its  place,  reacting  upon  the  world  through  its  spiritual 
power,  and  thus  gaining  the  only  end  then  conceivable. 

The  ultimate  attainment  of  perfect  tnie  religion  was  at  once 
the  highest  and  noblest  aspiration  of  antiquity,  and  a  goal  in 
striving  to  reach  which  most  lost  their  way  far  too  early;  others, 
who  had  descried  the  mark  more  clearly,  eventually  lost  it 
altogether  from  their  sight ;  and  this  one  people  alone,  at  the 
end  of  a  two-thousand  years*  struggle,  actually  attained  it. 
But  as  this  mark,  from  the  very  first,  was  held  out  before  the 
whole  of  antiquity  as  the  noblest  aim,  apparently  by  clear 
Divine  predestination,  and  yet  was  attainable  only  by  a  single 
path ;  so  the  history  of  this  people,  so  far  as  it  had  this  aim 
from  the  first,  and  coming  gradually  nearer,  ultimately  attained 
it,  always  seems  to  proceed  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
whole  of  antiquity,  though  distracted  by  constant  contact  with 
other  and  highly  civilised  nations.  Thus  this  nation's  history 
stretches  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  scarcely  discern- 
ible dawn  of  antiquity,  shares  the  ftdl  noonday  beam  which 
Kghts  up  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  ancient 
nations,  and  ceases  only  with  the  termination  of  the  long  day 
of  ancient  history,  to  give  place  to  the  coming  of  a  new  day  of 
the  world's  history.  The  history  of  no  other  ancient  people  is 
therefore,  with  all  its  internal  movements,  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  loftiest  spiritual  endeavours  of  other  highly  civilised 
nations,  or  so  necessarily  passes  into  universal  history;  or  while 
preserving  its  form,  internal  unity,  and  consistency,  undergoes 
such  variety  and  such  complete  alteration  of  external  form. 
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No  nation  has  so  significantly  kept  on  its  course  thronglx  the 
three  vast  epochs  of  the  past,  radiating  out  ever,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  from  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant 
into  ever-widening  circles,  and  closing  the  day  of  antiquity  with 
a  sunset  which  is  itself  the  earnest  of  the  upspringing  of  a 
new  and  still  lofbier  life.  Issuing  from  the  same  source  as  that 
of  other  nations  near  it  both  in  position  and  in  blood,  this 
history,  as  regards  its  inner  significance,  separates  itself  in 
progress  of  time  more  and  more  from  them,  and  develops  itself 
into  a  peculiar  form,  which  enables  it  at  last  to  irrigate  them 
with  ever  ampler  and  purer  streams. 

To  describe  this  history,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
known  in  all  its  discoverable  remains  and  traces,  is  the  design 
of  this  work ;  and  its  best  commendation  will  be,  that  it  de- 
scribes it,  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  as  it  really  was.  It  needs 
no  embellishment  or  exaggeration :  its  subject  is  sublime  enough 
in  itself;  and  its  chief  glory  lies  in  the  fact,  that  posterity  feel 
its  last  infiuences  and  frxdts,  even  when  they  know  or  acknow- 
ledge it  least.  But  just  as  little  cause  has  it  to  dread  the 
strictest  investigation  of  all  its  parts;  since  the  profoundest 
examination — even  though  it  should  destroy  ever  so  many  later 
erroneous  views  about  particular  subjects  of  this  history — will 
enable  us  to  discern,  with  greater  and  greater  distinctness  and 
certainty,  its  actual  course  from  beginning  to  end,  the  vital 
coherence  of  its  parts,  and,  in  them,  its  true  and  unrivalled 
greatness.  To  examine  a  proposed  historical  theme  without 
any  foolish  fear,  but  with  a  hearty  love  of  the  subject,  and  the 
single  assumption  that  everything,  when  correctly  understood, 
has  its  reason  and  its  value ;  with  no  inflexible  ulterior  precon- 
ceptions, but  a  generous  appreciation  and  joyftd  welcome  for 
all  true  and  great  results,  is  the  universal  law  of  every  historian : 
conscientiousness  demands  that  it  should  be  observed  here 
too,  and  that  nothing  foreign  should  intrude  from  any  quarter 
whatever.  Even  the  few  remarks  just  made  on  the  unparalleled 
importance  of  this  history,  are  to  be  regarded  here,  at  the 
outset,  only  as  a  conclusion,  the  proofs  of  which  will  be  adduced 
below,  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  themselves.  But  the 
reader's  own  experience  ought  to  teach  him  that  the  appre- 
ciation which  this  history  meets  with  is  high  and  cordial  in 
proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  its  original  features  is  minute 
and  exact.  Those  who  do  not  investigate  it,  or  who  examine 
it  the  wrong  way,  or  in  anywise  imperfectly,  are  in  the  end  its 
worst  enemies. 

Like  every  history  which  reaches  back  into  remote  antiquity, 
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SO  this  especially  lies  before  us  only  in  scattered  notices  and 
monuments — here  in  faint  hardly  discernible  traces,  there  in 
simple  lofty  ruins,  which  stand  out  amidst  the  desolation,  and 
strike  every  eye ;  and  the  farther  back  its  beginnings  ascend 
into  the  primitive  times,  the  more  does  every  sure  trace  seem 
to  vanish.  The  common  view  overlooks  those  unobtrusive 
traces  on  the  ground,  and  clings  only  to  the  smooth  sides  of 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone,  which  rise  in  bold  relief  in  this  region. 
Many  enquirers  of  modem  times,  however,  who  give  themselves 
the  air  of  being  very  wise  and  circumspect,  not  only  scorn  to 
pursue  the  modest  traces  on  the  ground — preferring  the  mazes 
of  their  own  invention — but  will  surrender  even  such  a  lofty 
and  conspicuous  personage  as  Moses  the  man  of  God,  and,  in 
cowardly  indolence,  retire  altogether  fix)m  the  examination  of 
these  scattered  monuments.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  this  history 
can  become  alive  again  among  us,  as  it  ought,  and  can  yield  us 
its  proper  fruit :  in  this  way  any  great  single  phenomena  that 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  noticed  at  all,  are  left  as  isolated 
and  obscure  as  undeciphered  hieroglyphics.  It  is  only  when  the 
investigation  indefatigably  pursues  with  equal  zeal  everything 
that  has  been  preserved  and  can  be  understood,  and  cheerfully 
follows  out  the  faint  and  hidden  traces  also,  that  what  is  dead 
is  recalled  to  life,  and  what  is  isolated  enters  into  its  necessary 
coherence.  Even  what  appears  the  most  inconsiderable  fact  in 
itself,  may  become  an  important  or  indispensable  link  in  the 
chain;  and  a  spark  which  lies  unnoticed  in  the  way,  often 
serves,  when  raised  up  and  properly  directed,  to  illuminate  a 
conftised  mass  lying  round  about. 

Nor  should  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  here  in  extra- 
ordinary force,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  easily  discarded  mass 
of  errors  created  in  modem  times,  deter  us  from  such  investi- 
gation. There  are  many  portions  of  this  long  and  diversified 
history  for  which  we  possess  but  few  sources  :  the  farther  back 
we  trace  its  most  remarkable  original  features  and  ftmdamental 
impulses,  the  more  scanty  is  their  stream ;  for  large  portions 
of  it  we  find  only  brief  notices  and  secondary  authorities; 
and  even  the  sources  which  are  now  accessible,  are  often  hard 
to  understand  and  to  apply  to  their  proper  use.  But  even 
these  scanty  means,  well  applied  and  carefully  used,  are  able 
to  accomplish  more  than  from  a  superficial  estimate  would  be 
supposed.  One  sure  step,  once  taken,  of  itself  leads  us  on 
farther  and  farther;  the  sparks  set  in  motion  on  all  sides, 
and  flying  together,  kindle  an  unexpected  light.  And  while 
no  great  obscurity  can  thus  rest  over  main  points,  it  is  a 
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gain  if  only  those  portions  which  remain  obscnre  are  more 
distinctly  marked  out  for  ftiture  research  and  illustration, 
should  such  be  possible.  As  the  linguist,  from  a  few  speci- 
mens of  an  ancient  or  modem  dialect,  settles  its  position  in 
the  great  chart  of  the  languages  of  the  earth ;  as  the  natu- 
ralist, from  a  few  distinct  phenomena,  forms  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  whole, — so  too  the  historian  must  exercise  the  art  of  cor- 
rectly arranging,  and  laying  in  their  proper  sequence,  aU  the 
infinitely  scattered  and  various  traditions  from  remote  anti- 
quity, and  then  proceed  to  form  further  deductions  from  a  few 
certain  traces  and  testimonies,  so  as  to  piece  together  again 
the  scattered  and  decayed  members  of  the  ruined  whole  into 
greater  completeness  and  distinctness.  To  overlook  and  de- 
spise this  history  altogether,  to  avoid  all  questions  or  opinions 
about  it,  is  surely  impossible ;  and  in  modem  times  every  one 
is  proud  of  any  sort  of  investigation  into  the  antiquity  which 
has  become  so  obscure  to  us  now:  why  then  should  we  not 
endeavour,  one  after  another,  boldly  to  conquer  aU  the  diffi- 
culties, and  to  recognise  every  truth  as  perfectly  and  as  surely 
as  is  now  possible  9 

There  are  especially  two  means  which,  properly  applied,  may 
happily  complete  the  imperfect  notices  of  many  periods:  the 
uniform  use  of  all  sorts  of  sources  accessible  to  us,  and  the  con- 
stant attention  to  all,  even  the  most  diverse,  phenomena  in  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  people.  As  long  as  we  use  only 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Old -Testament,  but  lack  the 
skill  to  employ  the  infinitely  rich  and  (if  judiciously  used)  ex- 
tremely reliable  and  distinct  prophetical  and  poetical  portions, 
much  must  be  utterly  lost  to  the  substance  as  well  as  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  history,  which,  if  adroitly  fitted  into  the 
other  notices  and  indications,  would  often  fiil  up  perceptible 
gaps  in  a  surprising  manner.  It  may  rather,  indeed,  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  these  sources,  hithertx)  almost  totally 
neglected,  universally  deserve  the  first  rank;  because  they 
speak  most  directly  the  feelings  of  their  age,  and  show  us  in 
the  clearest  mirror  the  genuine  living  traits  of  the  events  to 
which  they  allude.  In  fact,  the  historians  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment themselves  acknowledge  the  high  value  of  these  sources, 
as  they,  like  the  Arabian  annalists,  frequently  cite  songs,  and 
have  adopted  much  from  the  prophetical  books  into  their  works. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  the  historian  devotes  his  chief  attention 
to  the  conspicuous  afifairs  of  state  and  war,  and  neglects  to 
investigate  those  branches  of  the  activity  and  aspiration  of  the 
nation  which  flourish  in  modest  obscurity,  as  well  as  all  its 
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changing  circumstances  in  their  chronological  succession,  he 
wiU  never  comprehend  the  history  in  its  full  truth  and  im- 
portance. It  is  only  when  we  draw  into  this  circle,  not  only 
the  history  of  the  religion,  literature,  and  arts  of  the  people, 
but  also  all  the  most  important  parts  of  what  is  called  archaeo- 
logy, and  attempt,  from  aU  discoverable  traces  and  testimonies, 
to  discern  the  true  life  and  character  of  each  period,  that  we 
can  hope  to  draw  a  not  altogether  unsatisfactory  picture  of  this 
great  and  comprehensive  history. 

The  series  of  these  narratives  cannot,  indeed,  be  related  as 
smoothly  as  a  European  history  of  the  last  few  centuries.  The 
various  sources  of  this  history  are  as  yet  too  little  estimated 
according  to  their  respective  value,  for  this  ;  much  also  stands 
too  isolated  in  the  wide  circle  to  be  unhesitatingly  admitted, 
mthout  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  a  decided  opinion 
about  it :  all  of  which  chiefly  applies  to  the  older  periods,  which 
yet,  in  many  respects,  contain  the  sublimest  and  most  peculiar 
elements  of  the  history.  Although  there  is  much  which,  having 
been  already  sufficiently  discussed  elsewhere,  I  shall  admit 
without  Airther  disquisition,  and  much  which  I  shall  notice 
as  briefly  as  possible,  nevertheless  a  large  portion  of  this  work 
will  necessarily  consist  of  a  general  and  particular  investigation 
into  the  sources.  But  such  enquiries  are  most  advantageously 
interwoven  where  an  attempt  is  made,  at  the  same  time,  to 
reconstruct  a  whole  province  of  history  by  a  correct  valuation 
of  the  sources :  and  to  know  the  right  reasons  for  fixing  the 
events  and  epochs  of  remote  histories,  is  to  comprehend  the 
histories  themselves. 

Further,  there  is  no  need,  on  the  threshold  of  this  work, 
to  state  at  length  that  the  true  commencement  of  this 
history,  which  comes  to  its  close  with  Christ,  begins  with 
Moses  (although  the  mighty  advance  achieved  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  developments,  pre- 
supi)Oses  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt  as  the  first  step  in  this 
direction) ;  nor  to  show  that  this  history  passes  through  three 
great  successive  periods  from  its  commencement,  until  its  course 
is  run,  and  its  final  close  attained— externally  indicated  by  the 
successive  names  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  the  people 
itself  being  a  different  one  in  each  of  these  periods ;  nor,  farther, 
that  what  precedes  the  sojoTim  in  Egypt,  as  being  foreign  to 
this  domain,  belongs  to  the  preliminary  history  of  the  nation, 
and  might  be  called  its  primitive  history.  AR  this  could  not 
now  be  briefly  explained  with  sufficient  clearness,  but  will  dis- 
tinctly appear  in  the  course  of  the  history  itself. 
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As  Israel  at  length  loses  its  separate  national  existence  in 
that  of  other  nations,  and  disappears  as  a  people,  so  the  facts 
of  its  later  history  are  deriyed  in  increasing  copiousness  from 
the  history  of  those  foreign  nations.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  beforehand  into  a  general  description  of  these  sources  of 
the  late  history,  whether  derived  from  heathen  or  other  writers. 
The  general  valuation  of  these  various  sources,  so  far  as  they 
only  occasionally  concern  our  subject,  belongs  elsewhere ;  and 
their  peculiar  character,  in  so  far  as  they  give  more  precise 
views  about  Israel  and  its  history,  cannot  be  shown  until  we 
treat  this  later  history  itself.  We  shall  then  see  how,  when 
this  gradual  dissolution  of  Israel  took  place,  the  heathen  came 
to  think  of  it,  and  Israel  of  them.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered^ 
that,  on  account  of  the  greater  proximity  and  abundance  of 
these  sources,  the  later  passages  of  this  history  are  much  easier 
to  understand  than  the  earlier.  It  is  the  most  ancient  portions 
— ^the  most  important  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
whole — ^which  are  the  obscurest:  not  only  because  the  early 
stages  of  everything  historical  are  to  an  ordinary  eye  dark  in 
proportion  as  the  original  forces  mysteriously  working  there 
are  powerfol,  but  also  because  the  sources  of  information  are 
there  scantier  and  obscurer. 

Nor  can  I  here  discuss  what  the  monuments  and  writings  of 
foreign  nations  offer  incidentally  for  the  elucidation  of  portions 
of  the  ancient  history  of  Israel.  Important  and  instructive 
as  much  of  it  is,  it  always  concerns  separate  passages  only  of 
this  history,  and  will  therefore  be  best  appreciated  where  these 
occur.  It  does  not,  indeed,  belong  to  this  place  to  substantiate 
correct  notions  about  these  foreign  sources  at  aU. 

What  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  displays  on  its  present 
surface,  has  been  examined  with  growing  diligence,  though 
by  no  means  adequately,  in  modem  times.  But  that  which  is 
buried  in  it,  beneath  ^e  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years,  and 
which  is  possibly  of  great  value  for  history,  is  yet  unexplored ; 
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and  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  great  Christian 
States  pursue  their  present  various  but  equally  mistaken  policies 
towards  Islam,  and  only  foster  the  great  injustice  and  unjust 
prejudices  from  which  it  sprang. 

Prodigious  and  numerous  relics  of  gigantic  architecture  and 
other  handicrafts,  such  as  we  possess  in  the  monuments  of  the 
Egyptians  and  of  some  other  ancient  nations,  we  shall  look  for 
in  vain  in  the  territory  of  Israel,  either  below  or  above  ground; 
because  this  nation's  external  power  and  glory  was  never  of 
long  duration  nor  of  any  considerable  extent,  and,  moreover,  in 
course  of  time  became  rarer  and  rarer.  Another  characteristic 
feature  of  this  nation  is  that  the  most  important  evidences  of 
its  history  are  not  found  engraved  on  the  rocks,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians. 

The  most  important  sources,  therefore,  which  the  people 
itself  ftimishes  for  its  early  history,  are  its  written  documents, 
and  these  are  the  most  considerable  that  can  be  found  for  the 
history  of  any  ancient  people.  It  is  only  in  cases  in  which 
something  like  a  complete  and  varied  literature  of  an  ancient 
nation  has  been  preserved,  that  we  are  able  to  attain  a  reliable 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  its  intellectual  life. 
The  Bible,  however,  with  its  uncanonical  appendages,  preserves 
to  us  in  small  compass  very  various  and  important  portions  of 
such  a  literature ;  and  thus  affords  for  this  history  an  abundance 
of  wellsprings,  with  which  no  other  equally  ancient  nation  of 
high  cultivation  can  vie.  It  could  not,  indeed,  well  have  been 
otherwise,  if  the  highest  power  that  moved  in  the  history  of 
this  people  and  made  it  immortal,  was  true  religion  itself;  for 
this  is  a  force  which  always  acts  on  both  literature  and  art, 
and  can  only  easily  perpetuate  itself  in  such  written  monuments 
of  eternal  meaning.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how  the  prophetical 
and  poetical  parts  of  this  literature  are  to  be  regarded,  in  an 
historical  point  of  view ;  *  but  the  historical  books,  which  supply 
almost  the  only  materials  for  many  periods,  must  here  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  special  enquiry,  which  must  be  exhaustive  in  itself, 
and  the  results  of  which  will  always  be  assumed  throughout 
the  sequel.  These  historical  books,  at  the  same  time,  most 
distinctly  show  us  in  what  relation  the  ancient  people  stood  to 
the  art  and  appreciation  of  history  generally;  and  on  what 
level  all  historical  composition  originally  commenced  among 
them,  and  then  continued  to  advance.     Here  therefore,  before 

'  In  Die  Propheien  dca  Mien  Bundes  1835-39,  4  vols.  8vo.),  some  volumes  of 
(Stuttgartlt,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  Die  which  have  subsequently  gone  through  a 
Poetuchen  Buchcr  dea  A.  B.  (Gottingen,    second  and  a  third  edition. — TransL 
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we  can  trace  even  the  rudiments  of  historical  writing  in  Israel, 
we  must  set  out  from  a  consideration  of  the  ultimate  basis 
which  it  foimd  preexistent — ^nay,  which  every  historical  writing, 
even  now,  really  finds  already  there,  before  it  begins  its  busi- 
ness. It  is  by  the  accurate  discrimination  of  tradition  and 
history y  first  of  all,  and  then  by  the  distinct  appreciation  of  the 
relation  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  bear 
to  both,  that  we  must  gain  the  first  step  towards  any  sure 
treatment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  history  itself,  as  well  as 
towards  a  just  estimate  of  the  historical  books  which  have  been 
preserved. 


A,    THE  STORY  AJ^D  ITS  FOUOTDATION.    TRADITION. 

One  of  the  primary  duties  of  every  historical  enquiry,  and  of 
every  historical  composition  springing  therefrom,  is  to  distin- 
guish the  story  from  its  foundation,  or  from  that  which  has 
occasioned  it,  and  thus  to  discover  the  truth  of  what  actually 
occurred.  Our  ultimate  aim  is  the  knowledge  of  what  reaUy 
happened —not  what  was  only  related  and  handed  down  by 
tradition,  but  what  was  an  actual  fact.  Such  a  fact,  however, 
if  it  is  anything  really  worthy  of  history,  will  always,  however 
wonderful  it  may  be,  form  a  link  in  a  larger  chain  of  events, 
and — in  its  effects  at  least — leave  unmistakeable  traces  behind 
it;  and  when  all  that  surprises  us,  or  appears  at  first  sight 
impossible,  can  thus  be  known  and  proved  from  independent 
testimony,  the  doubts  about  it  disappear,  and  it  becomes  in  a 
strict  sense  an  historical  possession. 

A  momentous  event  is  very  independent  of  the  story  about  it, 
which  only  arises  as  a  faint  counterpart,  and  propagates  itself 
as  a  variable  shadow  of  it — an  image  that  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  warm  into  life,  if  we  wish  to  approach  the  event  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  reality.  Even  when  we  receive  an  account 
from  an  eyewitness,  we  must  test  it  by  itself,  and  by  other 
stories  about  the  same  occurrence  which  may  be  in  circulation, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  representation :  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it,  then,  to  discriminate  between  the  story  and  its 
foimdation,  when  the  narrative  has  passed  through  several  hands 
or  periods,  or  we  find  several  discrepant  accounts  of  the  same 
event !  At  any  rate,,  we  of  later  times,  who  receive  such  various 
stories  and  from  such  distant  ages  and  countries,  cannot,  for  the 
sake  of  our  main  object — namely,  instruction  for  our  guidance 
in  life  from  the  light  of  history — elude  a  labour  which  dispels 
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only  the  caricatures  of  history,  and  restores  its  liying  features 
wiili  greater  viyidness  and  perfection. 

Now  we  apply  the  name  Saga  (or  tradition)  to  the  story  as  it 
primarily  arises  and  subsists  without  foreign  aid,  before  the 
birth  of  the  doujbting  or  enquiring  spirit.  As  such,  it  is  the 
commencement  and  the  native  soil  of  all  narrative  and  aU  his- 
tory, just  as  a  deep  religious  feeling  is  always  the  germ  and 
basis  of  all  high  conception  of  history.  For  that  reason,  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  character  and  a  life  of  its  own,  which 
develops  itself  the  more  freely  the  less  its  opposite,  critical 
history,  is  manifested ;  and  therefore  it  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress, and  became  most  independent,  in  the  early  antiquily  of 
all  nations.  We  cannot  be  too  mindfrd  of  the  fact  that,  in  con- 
trast to  our  modem  time,  tradition  is,  as  to  origin,  spirit,  im- 
pulse, and  contents,  a  thing  per  se,  which  may  indeed — in  its 
simplest  shape  at  least — ^under  similar  conditions,  be  formed 
in  any  place  and  time,  but  which  (like  so  much  else)  only  once 
developed  itself  in  all  its  capabilities — namely,  at  the  beginning 
of  all  history,  and  in  nations  which  early  aspired  to  high  cul- 
ture. To  these  it  was  a  rich  treasury  of  memories,  and  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  instruction.  In  our 
brief  account  of  it  here,  however,  we  always  specially  refer  to 
the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Tradition  is  formed  by  the  co-operation  of  two  powers 
of  the  mind — memory  and  imagination.  But  the  circle  where 
its  play  is  most  vivid,  and  its  preservation  most  faithAil,  is  at 
first  very  narrow,  and  may  easily  remain  so  even  down  to  a  later 
"  period.  This  circle  is  the  home,  the  family,  the  throng  of  like- 
minded  men,  or  in  its  greatest  extent,  in  antiquity  especially, 
one  single  nation.  When  therefore,  in  the  remote  past,  nation 
separated  itself  very  sharply  from  nation,  each  had  its  peculiar 
traditions,  and  each  developed  any  given  tradition  in  its  peculiar 
way ;  and  the  shaping  due  to  national  character  must  there- 
fore be  admitted  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  these  traditions. 
And  since  the  older  and  more  peculiar  a  people  is,  the  more  its 
religion  influences  its  national  character,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand how  powerfully  the  true  religion  of  the  Israelitish  people 
must  have  preserved  its  traditions  from  degenerating  into  false- 
hood and  exaggeration.  Yet  even  this  religion  could  not  change 
the  very  nature  and  import  of  the  traditions  ;  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  tradition  possesses  too  great  inherent  power  to  be  thus 
constrained ;  and  its  power  had  moreover  obtained  the  upper 
hand  in  this  nation  long  before  the  higher  religion  arose  and 
began  to  take  root.  Accordingly  it  is  needful,  even  in  the  present 
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instance,  to  pursue  this  subject  fiirther,  that  we  may  obtain  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  extent  to  which  tradition  influenced 
preeminently  the  early  history  of  Israel. 

1.  An  event,  whether  experienced  or  heard  by  report,  makes 
a  first  powerful  impression  on  the  imagination.  It  is  often  the 
truest  impression  that  it  can  produce  ;  but  so  long  as  the  story 
remains  stationary  there,  in  the  mere  imagination,  it  is  still 
only  tradition.  It  commonly  remains  a  considerable  time  at 
that  stage,  however,  without  being  fixed  by  writing;  nay,  it 
may  even  continue  to  develop  itself  for  a  time  in  spite  of 
writing ;  for  in  ancient  times,  when  the  abundance  and  anima- 
tion of  tradition  were  great,  writing  had  not  so  rapid  an  effect ; 
indeed  even  now  there  are  conditions  in  which  its  influence  is 
small.  When  an  event  is  very  far  removed  as  to  time,  the 
imagination  forms  only  an  indistinct  idea  of  it,  even  though  it 
have  passed  into  written  record,  or  live  in  accredited  history. 
Thus  the  imagination  is  an  agent  in  the  formation  of  tradition, 
and  the  latter  has  its  most  finiitfal  soil  where  the  former 
predominates.  The  substance  of  tradition,  however,  finds 
its  storehouse  in  the  memory  alone  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  memory,  however,  as  the  only  treasury  of  tradition, 
labours  under  many  weaknesses ;  but  easily  discerns  them,  and 
more  or  less  consciously  employs  several  auxiliaries  to  remove 
them. 

1)  The  memory  will  indeed  faithfiilly  receive  and  retain  the 
striking  incidents  that  have  passed  through  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hands,  but  as  the  tradition  advances  the  minuter  circum- 
stances are  gradually  obliterated.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  great  event  budded 
and  reached  maturity,  since  the  eye  is  more  attracted  by  the 
beaming  light  than  tiie  dark  ground  from  which  it  shot  forth : 
but  when  the  first  vivid  impression  has  faded  away  and  gone 
for  ever,  the  bright  centre  of  a  great  event  will  still  more  throw 
its  outer  sides  into  shade.  The  memory  of  a  very  signal  event 
would  at  last  survive  only  in  a  very  barren  and  scanty  form,  if 
no  reaction  subsequently  arose. 

But  this  reaction  is  not  always  wanting.  For  the  imperfect 
dress  in  which  an  important  event  is  handed  down  cannot 
satisfy  every  one  and  for  ever ;  and  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  relator  and  auditor,  rather  than  leave  it  so  bare,  will 
endeavour  to  supply  the  missing  details.  But  when  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  complete  the  story  by  referring  to  th6  original 
authority,  it  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  relator  to  fill  in 
the  concomitant  circumstances;  and  this  is  a  main  source  of 
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that  discrepancy  which  is  a  characteristic  of  tradition.  Trivial 
variations  of  this  sort  are  easily  found  throughout  the  tradi- 
tional portions  of  the  Bible ;  but  nothing  so  well  shows  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  run,  as  the  fact  that  a  story,  essen- 
tially the  same  and  sprung  from  one  occurrence,  is  multiplied, 
by  successive  changes  in  the  details,  into  two  or  more  discordant 
narratives,  which,  being  produced  in  different  places  and  then 
subsequently  brought  together,  finally  appear  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent events,  and  as  such  are  placed  beside  one  another  in  a 
book.  This  happened  oftenest,  of  course,  in  such  stories  as 
were  most  frequently  repeated  on  account  of  their  popular 
subject;  as  in  a  beautiful  tradition  of  David's  youth  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  and  xxvi.),  and  still  more  markedly  in  a  favourite  tradi- 
tion of  the  patriarchal  time,  which  is  now  preserved  in  three 
forms  (Gen.  xii.  10-20,  xx.  and  xxvi.  7-11).  The  same  thing 
is  also  met  with  under  similar  circumstances  in  far  later  times.* 

But  the  spirit  of  the  event — ^the  imperishable  and  permanent 
truth  contained  in  it  which  sinks  deeper  into  the  mind  the  more 
frequently  it  is  repeated,  and,  through  countless  variations  in 
its  reproductions,  always  beams  forth  like  a  bright  ray — ^that 
spirit  gains  even  greater  purity  and  freedom,  like  the  sun  rising 
out  of  the  mists  of  the  morning.  We  may  indeed  say  that  in 
this  respect  tradition,  dropping  or  holding  loosely  the  more 
evanescent  parts,  but  preserving  the  permanent  basis  of  the 
story  the  more  tenaciotisly,  performs  in  its  sphere  the  same 
purification  which  time  works  on  all  earthly  things;  and  the 
venerable  forms  of  history,  so  far  from  being  disfigured  or  de- 
faced by  tradition,  come  forth  from  its  laboratory  bom  again  iu 
a  purer  light. 

2)  The  memory,  however,  always  tries  to  lighten  its  labour. 
Therefore  when,  in  the  constant  progress  of  events,  new  stories, 
more  important  than  aU  that  went  before,  come  crowding  on 
out  of  the  recent  present,  the  circle  of  tiie  older  traditions 
gradually  contracts,  and,  if  the  accumulation  of  later  matter  ia 
very'  great,  contracts  so  as  at  length  to  leave  hardly  anything 
of  the  remoter  times  but  isolated  and  scanty  reminiscences. 
Thus  tradition  has  also  a  tendency  to  suffer  the  mass  of  its 
records  to  be  more  and  more  compressed  and  melted  away, 
obscured  and  lost.     This  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Old 

»  Cf.   the   Btory  in  tlie  Gospels   men-        In  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  (chap.  xx. 

tioned  in  vol.  v.  p.  363,  and  foil.    The  two  and  foil.,  cf.  xxix.  p.  148,  Msc.)  the  miracle 

narrativefi  in  Acts  v.  19-26  and  xii.  4-11  of  the  sun  standing  still  is  made  to  occur 

have  a  like  resemblance ;  and  how  such  twice,    and  is   expressly  emphasized   aa 

cases  of  reduplication  could  arise  is  well  having  so  occurred, 
shown  by  the  instances  mentioned  in  vol. 
iv.  p.  365. 
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Testament;  the  Hebrew  tradition  about  the  earliest  times — the 
main  features  of  which,  as  we  have  it,  were  fixed  in  the  interval 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  after  Moses — still  has  a 
great  deal  to  tell  about  Moses  and  his  contemporaries ;  much 
less  about  the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  the  three  patriarchs ; 
and  almost  nothing  special  about  the  primitive  times  which 
preceded  these  patriarchs,  when  the  nation  was  not,  nor  even 
its  ^fathers,'  yet  in  Canaan.  So,  too,  the  Books  of  Samuel 
relate  many  particulars  of  David's  later  life  passed  in  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  but  less  about  his  youth  before  he  was 
king.     And  everything  might  be  thus  traced  by  stages. 

But  because  this  tendency  of  tradition  would  in  the  course  of 
centuries  produce  its  total  dissipation,  perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  obscure  memory  of  some  very  signal  events,  therefore 
it  all  the  more  seeks  some  external  support  to  sustain  and  per- 
petuate itself.  The  most  natural  aids  of  the  memory  in  all 
ages  are  signs ;  even  our  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  books 
are  originally  nothing  more,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  that 
they  became,  by  a  new  art,  the  means  of  speaking  to  those  at  a 
distance.  But  whereas  in  later  times,  when  writing  has  got 
into  daily  use,  this  single  means  becomes  universally  available, 
and  makes  all  other  auxiUaries  less  necessary,  we  have  here  to 
conceive  times  in  which  writing  was  used  but  little  or  not  at  all 
— in  which  tradition  therefore,  if  once  subjected  to  this  tendency 
to  lose  its  records,  fades  away  more  and  more  irresistibly,  and 
is  obliged'  to  have  recourse  to  aU  possible  aids  to  preserve  itself 
from  destruction.  Of  these  aids,  in  general  there  are  threo 
kinds,  in  the  following  order : — 

a.)  There  are  recollections  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiai 
form  or  power,  serve  as  supports  of  tradition,  and  which,  al- 
though themselves  propagated  by  the  memory,  aflford  the 
memory  an  abiding  aid  for  preserving  history.  Songs  have 
this  capability  in  a  preeminent  degree  ;  and  while  the  charm  of 
their  diction  secures  their  own  more  lasting  transmission,  the 
artistic  fetters  of  their  form  preserve  their  contents  more  un- 
alterably than  prose  can  do.  But  great  events  beget  a  multi- 
tude of  songs,  since  the  elevation  of  mind  which  they  produce 
awakens  poets,  or  calls  forth  an  emulation  to  celebrate  memo- 
rable incidents;  and  the  earliest  kind  of  poetry,  the  lyrical, 
springs  so  immediately  from  the  events  and  thoughts  which 
agitate  an  age,  that  it  reproduces  the  freshest  and  truest 
pictures  of  them.  Moreover,  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  were  just 
the  peoples  among  whom  every  important  event  and  time  of 
crreat  emotion  at  once  generated  a  multitude  of  songs,  and  who 
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retained  a  preference  for  this  simple  kind  of  poetry  in  the  later 
stages  of  their  civilisation.  Songs  therefore  became  a  chief 
support  of  tradition;  they  preserved  many  historical  traits, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost ;  just  as,  conversely,  the 
historical  allusions,  of  which  songs  are  foil,  subsequently  de- 
manded explanation  when  the  favourite  verses  were  separated. 
The  propagation  of  songs  and  traditions  thus  went  hand-in- 
hand,  and  each  could  reciprocally  illustrate  the  other ;  but  at 
every  step  tradition  felt  that  the  best  vouchers  it  could  produce 
were  citations  from  songs.  How  very  much  this  applies  not 
only  to  Arabian  but  also  to  Hebrew  tradition,  this  work  will  so 
frequently  prove,  especially  in  its  earlier  parts,  that  it  is  super- 
fluous to  cite  particular  illustrations  here ;  but  how  decidedly 
antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of  David,  regarded  songs  as  one  of  the 
best  auxiliaries  of  the  memory,  is  shown  by  the  story  of  David's 
providing  for  the  publication  and  transmission  of  his  dirge  on 
Jonathan  and  Saul,  by  causing  the  sons  of  Judah  to  learn  it 
correctly  by  heart,*  which  in  our  days  would  be  equivalent  to 
sending  it  to  the  press. 

Proverbs  which  have  an  historical  origin  aflEbrd  a  similar  sup- 
port to  tradition.  For  genuine  popular  proverbs,  which  have 
sprung  from  memorable  events,  do  not  always  contain  proposi- 
tions of  naked  truth,  but  often  aUude  to  the  incident  which  gave 
them  birth ;  and  as  they  thus  require  history  for  their  own 
intelligibility,  they  preserve  many  historical  reminiscences  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  That  Hebrew  tradition —  in  this  respect 
also  like  that  of  the  Arabs — leans  especially  on  these  supports, 
is  evident  from  cases  like  Gen.  x.  9  and  1  Sam.  x.ll.  cf.  xix.  24, 
where  the  proverb  is  cited.  Some  cases  of  this  sort,  however, 
require  close  observation  to  detect  them  in  the  present  form  of 
the  narrative  :  thus  the  stories  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah  (Judges 
vi.-viii.,  xii.)  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  preserved  so 
completely,  if  they  had  not  been  sustained  by  a  number  of 
proverbs.  Occasionally  even  a  new  story  has  been  formed,  by 
later  development,  out  of  a  proverbial  phrase  about  a  remarkable 
incident  of  antiquity ;  of  which  the  passage  in  Judges  vi.  36-40 
is  a  striking  example. 

I  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  tion  may  belong  to  the  original  Daridic 

ntS^pi    2  ^™-  i*  18;   for  that  it  means  portion  of  this  Psalm.     The  expressions 

*  bow/  and  thus  became  a  casual  name  of  j°  ^^"^\^  J^  ^  *!?•  f  ^'  ^^  the  other 

the  song,  is  highly  improbable  from  the  hand  coloured  by  the  Deuteronomist  s  spe- 

mere  connection  in  which  it  occurs;    it  ^,^^  ^J??^.^  but  may  still  ennce  tlie  va  ue 

must  stand  for  the  Aramaic  tDK'p.  and  sig-  attached  m  antiquity  to  historical  popular 

nify  *  rightly,  correctly/    There  is  similar  ^^&' 
evidence  in  Ps.  bt.  1  [title],  which  inscrip- 
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To  these  we  must  add  many  proper  names  of  ancient  persons 
and  places,  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  which  serve  as  a 
support  of  tradition.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  proper 
names  had  their  ultimate  origin  in  actual  experience  of  the 
thing  stated,  and  therefore  often  changed  and  multiplied  with 
new  experiences :  whereas  in  later  times,  which  stand  further 
from  the  living  formation  of  language,  and  exercise  their  in- 
tellect in  other  directions,  they  lose  their  original  signification 
more  and  more,  and  are  propagated  by  mere  repetition*  Now 
the  times  in  which  tradition  develops  itself  freely,  border  on  the 
period  of  the  living  formation  of  language,  and  the  names  of 
things  have  not  yet  become  mere  external  means  of  mutual  in- 
telligence (as  they  have  amongst  us) ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
still  mean  something  of  themselves,  and  have  some  life  of  their 
own,  an  intrinsic  connection  between  the  sense  and  the  thing 
signified  being  felt  or  assumed.  Thus,  then,  the  whole  historical 
significance  of  a  hero  lives  on  in  tradition  together  with  his 
name,  and  with  the  name  of  an  ancient  place  is  associated  the 
memory  of  its  origin  or  history.  And  as  all  names,  especially 
those  from  remote  times,  appeal  to  tradition  for  their  interpre- 
tation, they  preserve  many  recollections  connected  with  them. 
The  memory  of  Isaac,  for  instance,  is  in  part  preserved  by  his 
being  the  '  laugher,*  or  the  *  gentle,'  as  his  name  imports,  or  his 
having  something  to  do  with  laughter ;  Jacob  *  the  cunning,'  and 
Israel  *  the  wrestler  with  God,'  also  appear  so  characterised  in 
tradition,  and  all  books  which  describe  the  period  before  the 
Kings  are  fiill  of  such  explanations  of  names.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  four  Books  of  the  Kings  explain  many  names  of  places,* 
as  these  might  more  easily  be  given  afresh  in  later  times;  but 
only  a  single  personal  name,  that  of  Samuel,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  history,  where  the  style  is  antique.^  In  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  nothing  of  the  kind  any  longer  occurs. 

But  all  these  supports,  which  after  aU  are  themselves  sup- 
ported only  by  the  memory,  only  avail  up  to  a  certain  point. 
For  the  ancient  songs  may  perish,  and  the  historical  allusions 
which  they  contain  become  obscure,  when  far  removed  frt>m  the 
present,  and  when  new  songs  and  stories  have  become  popular. 
The  exact  import  of  an  event  which  gave  birth  to  a  proverb 
may  be  forgotten,  so  that  later  times  may  explain  the  origin 
of  the  proverb  in  diverse  ways.*     Proper  names  also  are  capable 

>  1  Sam.  Tii.  12;    2  Sam.  v.  20;  cf.  2     24  shows;  likewise  the  frequent  disputes 
Chron.xx.26,  fromthetimeof  Jehoshapbat.     of  the  Arabian  traditionists  and  commen- 
»  1  Sam.  i.  20 ;  cf.  28.  tators  about  the  meaning  of  their  exceod- 

"  As  the  pporerb  in  1  Sam.  x.  1 1  and  xix.     ingly  numerous  ancient  proverbs. 

C  2 
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of  SO  many  meanings  as  to  the  mere  literal  sense,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  historical  memory  grows  faint,  tradition  may  treat  them 
very  variously.*  The  early  Hebrew  tradition  is,  indeed,  parti- 
cularly fond  of  explaining  proper  names  ;  but  this — as  will  be 
subsequently  shown — is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  later  desire  to  in- 
vestigate the  origins  of  things.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  this  artificial  explanation  of  names  becomes  prevalent  in 
the  later  historical  writings* ;  but  as  the  scientific  explanation 
of  words  was  unknown  to  the  whole  of  antiquity,  tradition 
always  had  the  freest  play  in  this  respect. 

How  much  such  simple  supports  can  achieve,  even  unaided 
by  others,  is  shown  by  Arabian  tradition,  which,  as  that  of  a 
nomad  people,  knows  hardly  any  others.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
what  enormous  masses  of  ancient  songs,  proverbs,  genealogies, 
and  histories,  gifted  Arabs  repeated  fix)m  memory  in  the  first 
period  after  Mohammed ; '  for  the  memory,  when  left  to  its  own 
unaided  resources,  often  develops  an  astonishing  power.  But 
immense  as  was  the  mass  of  these  reminiscences,  and  often 
painted  in  the  most  living  and  truest  colours,  when  they  began 
to  attract  the  notice  of  ChaUfs  and  Emirs,  and  to  be  written 
down,  they  evidently  reached  back  only  a  few  centuries  beforfe 
Mohammed ;  any  older  ones  that  were  preserved  among  them 
were  very  fragmentary,  and  devoid  of  all  exact  estimate  of 
chronology.  No  record,  therefore,  that  is  entrusted  to  the  mere 
memory,  embraces  more  than  a  limited  period  :  this  cannot  be 
more  forcibly  evinced  than  by  the  example  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  second  to  no  people  in  pride  and  passion  for  glory,  and 
probably  surpassed  most  in  strength  of  memory. 

b.)  Tradition  derives  another  kind  of  support  fix)m  the  visible 
morvwmefnis  of  ancient  history,  such  as  altars,  temples,  and 
similar  memorials,  which,  although  not  designed  for  that 
end,  become  witnesses  to  posterity  of  former  great  events  and 
thoughts ;  or  such  as  are  purposely  erected  for  memorials,  as 
columns  and  other  such  works,  often  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  times 
destitute  of  heroic  songs  or  other  refined  means  of  perpetuating 
memory.     Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  when  tradition  developed 

>  The  Tarioufl  explanations  of  the  name        '  This  is  thoronghly  confirmed  by  the 

of  Isaac  suffice  to  prove  this.  Kitdh  alaghdnt ;  we  need  not  go  beyond 

*  Namely  in  the  prophetic  narrators  of  the  portions  already  printed,  especially  the 

the  early  history,  as  I  call  them.    Here,  section   about  the  traditionist  ffammdd. 

however,  certain  prophets  of  veiy  early  The  Arabs,  about  whom  we  possess  such 

date  had  preceded  them  with  vivid  allu-  minute  and  reliable  information,  may  be 

sions  to  the   meaning  of  proper  names,  regarded  as  model  illustrations  of  this 

as  that  old  prophet  whose  words  Isaiah  point, 
npeflts  (Is.  zv.  8  et  seq.)^  and  Hosea  xii. 
4,  12  [3,  11], 
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itself  to  its  present  forms,  Palestine  was  fall  of  such  monuments, 
and  that,  although  not  so  great  and  durable  as  those  of  Egypt, 
they  were  by  no  means  few.  Even  in  times  that  belong  to  the 
broad  day  of  history,  we  read  of  monuments  which  were  erected 
as  memorials  for  posterity ;  nay,  in  the  erection  of  which  those 
who  had  no  historical  claims  to  them  had  a  pride.  ^  We  like- 
wise read  of  altars,  or  similar  objects,  serving  as  memorials  of 
their  builders  or  first  inhabitants.^  Beyond  doubt  similar 
things  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  :  whenever  the 
narrative  refers  to  altars  or  other  monuments  erected  by  them, 
a  real  monument  was  extant,  which  either  actually  belonged  to 
the  primitive  time,  or  to  which  some  definite  memory  was  at- 
tached. Some  of  these,  as  the  sepulchral  cavern  of  Abraham 
at  Hebron,  Jacob's  stone  at  Bethel,  and  the  boundary-stone 
erected  by  hiTn  and  Laban  at  Gilead,'  are  of  such  importance 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  tradition  turns  on  them. 

These  external  supports  are  of  course  much  more  durable 
than  those  first  described ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  whenever 
Hebrew  tradition  has  preserved  any  considerable  reminiscences 
of  times  several  centuries  anterior,  it  has  mainly  been  owing  to 
the  erection  of  monuments,  the  history  of  which  was  treasured 
in  the  memory  of  a  proud  posterity.  Later  ages  even  were 
proud  to  show  extraordinary  relics  of  conquered  foes.*  In  a 
country,  indeed,  and  at  a  period  when  such  monuments  were 
left  without  inscriptions  (as  we  shall  show  to  have  been  the 
case  constantly,  at  least  in  the  patriarchal  times),  even  these 
supports  are  not  always  adequate,  as  the  stories  to  which  they 
relate  may  gradually  become  obscure,  although  the  same  nation 
remains  in  the  land ;  but  they  secure  tradition  from  this  danger 
much  longer  than  the  first  kind  of  supports. 

c.)  The  firmest  support  of  tradition,  beyond  doubt,  is  a  great 
institutiouy  which  has  sprung  from  an  historical  event,  and  has 
fixed  itself  in  the  whole  people :  such  as  an  annually  recurring 


'  Samuel  commemorates  the  great  ric-  tmder  the  pretence  of  making  himself  a 

tory  oyer  the  Philistines,  which  was  fol-  name    to  supply  the  place  of   children 

lowed  by  a  long  and  honourable  peace,  by  (2  Sam.  zriii.  18).    Sudi  a  monument  is 

a  monument  on  the  field  of  battle,  called  called  D|^,  or  specially  *1^,  '  hand;'  that 

'  the  Stone  of  Help  '—that  is,  of  victory—  jg^  ^n  elevated  index  to  attract  the  atten- 

and  from  which  the  neighbounng  countey  tion  of  the  passers-by.     (Is.  Ivi.  6,  xix.  19, 

derived  its  name  (I  Sam.  vu.  12  ;  cf.  iv.  1).  EzekT  xxi.  24  [191.) 

So    Saul,  on   his   return   from  a  victory  «  i  Sam.  vii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  sqq. ; 

over  Amalek,  near  Carmel,  on  the  west  of  ^  Judges,  vi.  24,  sqq.,  xxi.  4. 

the  Dead  Sea,  erects  a  monument  which  i  q^  ^^^i  44  gqq 

detains  him  there  some  time  (1  Sam.  xv.  4  Lit^  the  iron  bed  of  the  ancient  giant 

12);  80  also  David  after  his  victory  over  ^i^„  j,^   R^bba,  the  capital  of  Ammon. 

the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  vin.  13).     Absalom  (Deut.  iii.  11.) 
also    prematurely    desires   this    honour. 
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festival,  which  cannot  pass  without  recalling  the  great  inci- 
dent to  which  it  owes  either  its  origin,  or  at  least  some  of  its 
attendant  ceremonies.  Nothing  perhaps  so  fixed  the  memory 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  the  popular  mind,  as  the  fact 
that  the  Passover  served  as  a  commemoration  of  that  event ; 
and  certain  expressions  distinctly  indicate  how  the  memory  of 
it  was  at  this  festival  handed  down  from  father  to  son.*  To 
a  still  greater  degree  was  the  memory  of  the  institution  of  the 
congregation  and  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai  sustained  by  the 
permanence  of  the  congregation  itself  and  the  consciousness  of 
its  nature.  Obliterated  as  the  details  may  be,  the  essence  and 
basis  of  historical  recollections  such  as  these  can  perish  only 
with  the  institutions  that  have  sprung  from  them ;  and  nations 
that  have  early  had  lofby  aims,  and  achieved  much,  never  entirely 
lose  that  higher  historical  consciousness  on  which  much  of  their 
best  strength  is  foimded. 

3)  Now  however  many  subjects  the  memory  be  supposed  to 
retain  and  however  faithfully  their  particulars  be  preserved, 
yet  it  cannot  possibly  hold  this  huge  mass  in  exact  historical 
connection,  having  already  enough  to  do  with  mastering  the 
multifarious  contents  of  the  stories,  and  being  moreover  called 
upon  only  when  an  occasion  demands  the  repetition  of  a  parti- 
cular tradition  out  of  the  immense  store.  Tradition,  therefore, 
will  retain  the  original  historical  connection  and  order  of  the 
incidents  only  so  long  and  so  far  as  it  can  do  so  easily ;  but  is 
prone  to  let  the  materials  fall  asunder,  and  so  become  con- 
fused and  intermixed.  This  affects  first  the  particulars  of  one 
circle  of  stories  of  the  same  period,  then  the  different  circles, 
and  so  on ;  until  at  length  nothing  remains  of  distant  times 
but  single  great  ruins,  which  stand  out  on  a  plain  of  desola- 
tion, and  resist  decay.  And  because  tradition  is  careless  of  the 
close  coherence  of  its  materials,  its  circle  is  always  open  to 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements. 

This  very  tendency,  however,  provokes  a  counter-action; 
for  if  tradition  were  always  to  suffer  its  records  to  become 
obscure  and  fiugmentary,  it  would  at  length  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  performing  its  own  proper  function.  As  the  mind 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  is  unconnected  and  obscure,  tra- 
dition also  endeavours  at  length  to  repair  and  complete  what- 
ever has  become  too  isolated  and  obscure  in  its  province ;  and 

*  What   is    incidentally  mentioned   in  Deuteronomy  enforces  this  direction  mnrh 

Exod.  xiii.  8-10,  14-16,  as  a  direction  for  more  frequently  and  pointedly,  as  if  it  had 

the  ftiture,   was   undoubtedly  something  been  necessary,  in  the  time  of  its  compo- 

more  tJian  that  in  the  time  of  the  author,  sition,  to  resist  a  growing  iudifTerence. 
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just  where  it  has  been  most  lacerated  and  obscured,  it  makes 
the  greatest  efforts  to  close  ap  the  rents  and  ronnd  itself  off, 
or  even  to  fill  up  the  gaps  from  conjecture,  inasmuch  as  it 
always  aims  at  being  the  counterpart  of  real  history.  This 
effort,  indeed,  also  affects  the  narration  of  events,  since  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  fill  up  a  gap  with  any  such  transition,  or  minor 
interpolation,  as  the  context  may  seem  to  require.  This  prevails 
most  in  cases  in  which  the  necessity  is  urgent ;  especially : 

a.)  In  the  lists  of  the  ncumes  of  persons.  For  later  times  may, 
indeed,  preserve  but  few  of  the  most  important  names  of  the 
many  heroes  which  were  the  theme  of  young  tradition;  but 
these,  fix>m  the  indispensable  necessity  of  genealogical  lists,  are 
maiutained  all  the  more  firmly.  Among  nations  which  pay  the 
most  zealous  regard  to  the  purity  and  glory  of  every  family, 
like  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  the  exactest  and  most  compre- 
hensive genealogies  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  tra- 
dition. And  though  after  Moses  the  individuality  and  special 
prominence  of  families  in  Israel  was  subordinate  to  the  higher 
whole,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  importance  of  the  hereditary 
estates  and  privileges  appertaining  to  families  formed  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  still  considering  exact  genealogical  lists  indis- 
pensable.^ But  it  was  evidently  too  difficult  to  preserve  all 
names  in  the  lists  referring  to  remote  times ;  and  when,  in  the 
further  development  of  tradition,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
back  the  series  of  generations  in  the  ascending  line  to  the  first 
generations  of  the  earth,  many  names  were  imdoubtedly  foimd 
standing  very  isolated.  We  are  still  able  to  discern  the  means 
that  Hebrew  tradition  adopted  in  order  to  bring  the  disjointed 
parts  into  closer  coherence,  and  to  control  such  large  masses 
of  names.  For  the  times  from  the  Patriarchs  down  to  Moses, 
or  even  to  David,  tradition  was  satisfied  with  one  member  of 
the  genealogical  series  for  a  whole  century,  even  though  in 
so  doing  many  less  celebrated  names  of  the  chain  were  irre- 
parably lost.  Thus  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  is  reckoned 
at  430  years,  has  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  (Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Aaron  (Moses),  and  Eleazar)  to 
correspond  to  it ;  *  and  the  five  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ' 

>  Compare  Ezra  ii.  62,  Neh.  vii.  64,  as  And  it  was   the  same  with  the  ancient 

evidence  of  the  latest  times.     The  ancient  Indians :    see  Max  MuUer'B  History  of 

Arabs,  down   even  to  the  first  times  of  Anc  Sanskr.  Lit.  p.  378,  et  sqq. 

Islam,    had   experienced    and    renowned  *  Exod.  vi.  16-25. 

■  Ruth  iv.  18-20,  compared  with  Num. 

genealogists,   .,4jL-JH  (^Kifii^M,  p.  123),  i.  7.    The  correct  explanation  of  this  is 

from  whose  r'icoUections  a  special  branch  ^^^^  ^  C^en.  xv.  16,  compared  with  Terse 

of  literature,  pedigree-tracing,   grew  up.  13, 
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(Pharez,  Hezron,  Bam,  Amminadab,  and  Nahshon).  Of  kindred 
nature  to  this  is  the  tendency  Tvhich  tradition  has  to  fix  upon 
a  definite  round  number  of  members  of  a  genealogical  series 
for  a  long  period,  in  order  to  prevent  one  of  the  scattered 
names  from  being  lost.  Ten  members,  each  corresponding  to 
about  a  century,  are  thus  reckoned  for  the  long  interval  from 
the  Patriarchs  to  David — the  ten  parting  in  the  middle  into  two 
equal  halves,  at  the  great  era  of  Moses ;  *  whereas  we  are  able, 
from  other  sources,  to  show  that  more  than  twice  as  many 
members  were  formerly  reckoned  for  this  very  period.*  But  as 
ten  generations  were  gradually  assumed  as  an  adequate  round 
number  for  the  period  fix)m  Jacob's  twelve  sons  to  David,  so 
likewise  tradition  used  the  same  number  to  fill  up  the  interval 
from  Noah's  sons  to  Abraham's  father,  and,  farther  back  still, 
that  from  Noah  to  Adam;*  although  this  assumption  required 
more  than  a  century  to  correspond  to  a  single  member.  Further, 
the  remoter  the  times  are,  the  more  does  tradition  confine  itselif 
to  the  exact  coherence  of  the  series  of  the  chief  families,  and 
neglect  all  but  the  indispensable  part  of  the  others.  But  when- 
ever a  knot  occurs  in  the  line — the  commencement  of  a  new 
epoch,  whence  diverge  a  multitude  of  new  celebrated  families 
or  nations — tradition  was  prone  to  set  up  three  equally  pri- 
vileged brothers  instead  of  the  usual  single  members.  Thus 
three  sons,  Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  proceed  fit)m  Levi ; 
three,  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  from  Terah,  who  concludes 
the  decade ;  and  three,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  from  Noah, 
the  tenth  progenitor.  The  pattern  of  this,  however,  has  not 
been  derived  from  the  three  great  families  of  Levi,  as  will  be 
shown  below.  Further,  afber  the  knot,  the  line  of  the  chief 
family  is  carried  on  in  the  firstborn  in  the  case  of  Noah  and  of 
Terah,  but  not  in  that  of  Levi,  where  Aaron  descends  from  the 
second  of  the  three ;  for  as  individuals,  the  descendants  of  Levi 
are  much  more  strictly  historical  personages  than  those  of  Terah 
and  Noah. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  nvmberSy  which  tradition 
is  least  of  all  able  to  hand  down  with  exactness.  Here  also, 
as  it  is  always  the  counterpart  of  real  history,  it  endeavours  to 

'  Kuth  iv.  18-22.  the  number  10  was  reduced  to  7  is  shown 

•  We  find,  namely,  in  1  Chron.  vi.  7-18  not  only  by  the  case  of  Gen.  c.  iv.  com- 

[22-28]  and  18-23  [33-38],  two  evidently  pared  with  v.,  but  also  by  that  of  a  still 

very  old    traditions,  according  to  which  later  period  in  Neh.  xii.  36  compared  with 

there  were  twenty-two  generations  between  1  Chron.  xxv.  2,  where  from  the  time  of 

Levi  and  David.  Asaph  to  that  of  Nehemiah  there  appear 

■  Gen.   xi.  10-26,  and  v.,   concerning  only  7. 
which  we  shall  speak  subsequently.    That 
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fill  up  gaps  by  more  definite  statements ;  and  in  so  doing  does 
not  necessarily  go  far  wrong,  provided  it  still  retains  a  glim- 
mering consciousness  of  the  distinctions  of  things  and  times. 
For,  whether  a  state  lasted  a  short  or  a  long  time,  whether  a 
hero  died  in  youth  or  old  age,  whether  many  or  few  fell  in  a 
memorable  battle,  are  points  on  which  tradition  easily  retains 
some  consciousness.  All  that  tradition  does,  then,  is,  that 
instead  of  vague  statements,  it  gives  a  roughly  estimated  defi- 
nite number,  since  its  inmost  impulse  forbids  it  to  give  up  the 
distinctness  of  actual  life.  It  is  thus  that  Hebrew  tradition 
gets  certain  favourite  round  numbers  (like  3,  7, 10,  40),  of  which 
it  makes  the  freest  use,  either  in  these  simple  forms,  or  some- 
what reduced,  or  increased,  or  even  multiplied  together,  as  the 
case  requires.  How  far  tradition  succeeds  in  thus  restoring  a 
coherent  chronology  in  the  main,  may  be  best  shown  farther  on 
from  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  still  more  distinctly  and  compre- 
hensively from  the  Book  of  Origins.  Ancient  Hebrew  tradition, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  sobriety  of  the  nation, 
has  always  been  much  more  temperate  in  this  use  of  numbers 
than  that  of  the  Indians,  which  makes  them  the  sport  of  the 
freest  fancy. 

b.)  Tradition  is  less  liable  to  confuse  different  periods^  as  a 
certain  feeling  of  the  wide  separation  of  the  ancient  from  the 
more  recent,  as  also  of  the  essential  character  of  long  periods, 
generally  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  as  rather  to  modify  the  stories 
of  individuals  in  distant  times  in  conformity  to  the  general 
view  of  the  whole  epoch  than  vice  versa.  If  tradition  desires 
to  arrange  and  classify  the  immense  mass  of  reminiscences 
and  stories  of  distant  times,  it  fixes  on  a  suitable  number  and 
scale  of  divisions  and  periods,  with  their  distinctions,  according 
to  which  it  disposes  them  all.  Thus  it  assumes  the  scheme  of 
four  great  ages,  embracing  all  generations  of  men  and  events 
on  earth,  from  the  creation  to  the  present — in  remarkable  ac- 
cordance with  the  four  Yugas  of  the  Indians,  and  which  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  many  other  conspiring  causes  besides  the  mere 
power  of  tradition. 

Nevertheless,  such  means  cannot  always  secure  the  recollec- 
tions of  different  cycles  and  ages  from  being  gradually  inter- 
mixed and  confused.  Thus,  for  example,  some  achievements 
are  ascribed  to  Samson,  as  the  later  and  better-known  hero, 
the  complexion  of  which  sends  us  back  to  the  patriarchal  time.* 
Still  more  easily  does  the  imagination  of  tradition  combine  later 

'  Judges  XT.  17-19. 
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incidents  with  earlier,  when  they  seem  to  have  some  intrinsic 
connection,  and  the  more  recent  appears  to  explain  the  older 
and  obscurer.' 

c.)  If  with  the  desire  to  coUect  the  scattered  legends  a  kind 
of  artistic  skill  is  combined,  then  certain  favourite  modes 
of  piecing  together  and  classifying  the  manifold  and  scattered 
materials  are  developed — arts  hardly  known,  however,  to  the 
simplest  forms  of  tradition,  such  as  tiiose  of  the  ancient  Arabs. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  means  is  the  accumulation  of  kindred 
materials,  and  the  combination  of  several  stories  of  cognate 
import.*  Next,  tradition  tries  to  gather  the  loose  mass  of 
scattered  stories,  and  group  them  in  a  round  number  around 
the  chief  subject,  so  as  to  have  them  all  together  in  one  series 
and  under  control.  As  the  Greek  tradition  reduced  the  labours 
of  Hercules  to  a  definite  round  number,  so  that  of  the  Hebrews 
arranges  the  whole  story  of  Samson  in  round  proportions.  In 
like  manner  the  fourth  narrator  of  the  Pentateuch  disposes  the 
Egyptian  plagues,  and  reduces  them  to  the  number  ten.  To 
this  head  also  belongs  the  apt  disposition  of  diverse  legendary 
materials,  so  as  to  correspond  to  an  internal  sequence:  thus 
the  legend  of  Jonah  consists  of  three  or  four  short  stories,  in 
harmonious  sequence  and  bringing  the  story  to  a  natural  close.' 
This  last  mode  of  combining  traditional  elements  is  very  inge- 
nious, and  borders  on  the  more  artificial  modes  of  restoring 
history,  which  we  need  not  yet  describe. 

2.  As  to  its  spirit  or  inner  life,  however,  tradition  rests  less 
in  the  understanding  than  in  the  imagination  and  feeling.  An 
extraordinary  event  affects  the  imagination  so  strongly  that  the 
latter  forms  as  extraordinary  an  image  of  it.  This  image  may 
be  very  true  and  striking,  and  at  first,  so  long  as  the  event 
remains  fresh  in  the  memory,  is  exposed  to  no  great  abuse ; 
but  subsequently,  when  separated  fix)m  its  Uving  reference,  and 
preserved  as  to  its  extraordinary  outside  only,  may  become  the 
fruitful  source  of  misapprehensions,  of  which  we  shall  adduce 
several  examples  farther  on.  Tradition,  thus  filling  the  imagi- 
nation, penetrates  very  deeply  into  the  mind,  and  occupies  the 
whole  feeling,  but  remains  stationary  there  without  examin- 
ing its  own  contents  to  their  foundation,  and  expects,  just  as  it 
is,  to  suffice  for  the  instruction  of  the  hearer,  who  receives  it 
in  its  simple  meaning.     It  is  at  the  same  time  possible  that  the 

*  As  in  the  case  of  Josh.  Ti.  26,  1  Kings  the  explanations  in  the  Jahrbuch  der 
xvi.  34.  Bibl.  Wissenschqft,  1848,  p.  128,  sqq. 

'  On  this  and  other  kindred  topics,  see        '  Die  Propheten  des  A.  B.,  vol.  ii.  p.  667, 

sq. 
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person  who  collects  many  traditions,  may  prefer  those  which 
are  more  agreeable  or  profitable  in  his  own  estimation,  and  thus 
exercise  a  certain  judgment  on  their  contents.  But  so  long  as 
the  judgment  does  not  embrace  the  whole  subject,  and  seek 
proofs  extrinsic  to  all  traditions,  the  peculiar  power  of  tradition 
still  maintains  its  rights  and  its  continuance. 

This  life  of  tradition  produces  special  advantages.  Taking 
root  in  the  narrow  but  deep  realm  of  feeling,  and  never  sustained 
by  the  mere  memory,  but  always  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
hearer,  tradition  becomes  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
influential  possessions  of  man.  Its  lore,  as  yet  undisturbed  by 
doubt,  acts  on  the  mind  with  so  much  greater  force.  And 
to  any  one  who  can  fathom  its  whole  meaning,  and  master  it  by 
the  right  art,  it  offers  an  abundance  of  prophetical  and  poetical 
materials ;  since  the  world  of  feeling  is  also  that  of  poetry,  and 
the  doctrines  which  tradition  may  enshrine  may,  to  the  mind  of 
antiquity,  be  emphatically  of  the  prophetic  kind.  The  materials 
of  tradition,  moreover,  notwithstanding  a  certain  uniformity, 
are  nevertheless  so  fluctuating  (according  to  page  16  sq.),  and 
therefore  so  plastic,  that  the  poet's  art  is  little  impeded  by  them ; 
and  the  farther  a  cycle  of  tradition  has  advanced,  up  to  a  certain 
stage,  the  more  easily  does  it  admit  poetic  treatment.  And  a 
poetic  breath  does  sensibly  pervade  the  traditions  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  epic  poetry  has  never 
flourished  on  this  field,  this  must  be  ascribed  to  special  causes, 
which  lie  beyond  our  province.* 

But  what  lives  chiefly  in  the  feeling,  shares  its  defects  also. 
Feeling  is  exceedingly  different  in  individuals;  and  therefore 
the  inner  life  of  tradition  assumes  different  forms  with  individual 
relators,  since  their  whole  mental  idiosyncrasies  pass  imobserved 
into  it.  And  as  no  great  and  permanent  imity  is  ever  produced 
by  the  mere  feeling,  the  historical  import  of  tradition  passes 
through  incalculable  changes,  and  never  attains  a  settled  form. 
These  fluctuations  will  not  indeed  much  affect  the  essential 
spirit  of  a  tradition,  as  described  at  page  16  sq.,  and  for  the 
reason  there  indicated ;  but  may  produce  great  varieties  in  the 
conception  of  the  same  event. 

Moreover,  when,  with  altered  times  and  circumstances,  the 
general  views  and  opinions,  which  always  exercise  a  great 
influence  on  the  feeUngs,  have  undergone  a  great  change,  then 
tradition,  laying  aside  more  and  more  of  its  ancient  dress,  con- 
forms itself  to  the  later  ideas,  and  displays  even  greater  diversity 

*  See  tho  DUhtcr  des  A.  2?.,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  sq.,  50,  sqq. 
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of  conception  than  before.  We  can  trace  this  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  we  observe  the  different  forms  which  the  same 
tradition  assumes  as  it  passes  through  different  times  and 
coimtries.  Whereas,  for  instance,  the  two  oldest  narrators  of 
the  times  before  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  have  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  the  difference  of  the  state  of  things  anterior  and 
subsequent  to  Moses,  the  later  narrators  inAise  into  their  de- 
scription of  the  times  anterior  to  Moses  a  strong  mixture  of 
Mosaic  ideas,  which  in  their  time  had  penetrated  much  deeper 
into  the  popular  mind,  while  the  exact  recollection  of  the  pre- 
Mosaic  age,  and  its  different  character,  began  to  grow  dim. 
The  intellectual  significance  of  the  subject — that  which  interests 
the  feeling — is  the  element  which  least  of  all  can  be  secured  bj 
those  aids  and  supports  of  tradition  described  at  page  15  sqq. 

3.  But  the  final  and  crowning  property  of  tradition  is  still  to 
be  mentioned  —  that  tradition  only  developes  and  fixes  itself 
originally  in  a  narrow  domestic  circle.  At  any  rate,  the 
circle  of  thoM  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  an  event  strongly 
affecting  the  imagination,  and  also  are  zealous  to  preserve  it  by 
tradition,  will  always  be  a  narrow  one  at  first.  But  in  remote 
antiquity  eveiy  people  really  moved  in  such  a  narrow  circle  of 
life  and  aim.  We  may  therefore  say  that  nationality  is  a  last 
and  very  important  property  of  tradition.  Like  all  possessions 
of  a  nation  on  such  a  stage  of  civilisation,  like  its  religion,  its 
law,  and  its  view  of  the  world,  tradition  is  embraced  by  the 
strongest  bands  of  nationality,  and  grows  up  with  the  people 
itself,  with  its  heroes  and  their  antagonists,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  destinies  and  experiences.  For  as  a  nation  holds  fast  in 
tradition  and  incorporates  with  its  own  spirit  only  what  appears 
worthy  of  perpetual  memory  fix)m  its  accordance  with  its  own 
peculiar  life  and  aim,  the  best  part  of  its  knowledge  of  itself  and 
of  its  early  appointed  destiny  lives  in  tradition;  and  as,  in  such 
time,  the  religion  of  each  people  belongs  to  its  nationality,  so 
their  tradition  is  fall  of  the  meaning  and  life  of  their  peculiar 
religion.  To  this  cause  tradition  owes  its  chief  importance :  it 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  domestic  possessions  of  every 
people,  its  pride  and  its  discipline,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
instruction  and  admonition  for  every  succeeding  generation. 

Now  a  noble  people  which  has  already  passed  through  a 
history  pervaded  by  a  certain  elevation  of  purpose,  will,  by 
the  purifying  influence  of  tradition  described  at  page  16)  have 
presented  to  it  the  great  personages  to  whom  it  owes  its  eleva- 
tion under  even  purer  and  more  brilliant  aspects,  and  find  them 
a  source  of  perpetual  delight.     But  in  cases  where  the  memory 
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of  such  lofty  examples  has,  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  in- 
ternal changes,  lost  much  of  its  origmal  circumstantiality  and 
distinctness,  and  only  survives  in  a  few  grand  isolated  traits, 
this  memory  wiU  generally  become  all  the  more  plastic,  assimi- 
lating to  itself  the  new  great  thoughts  which  now  constitute  the 
aspiring  people's  aim,  and,  when  thus  ingeniously  modified 
through  their  influence,  be  bom  again  into  the  beauty  of  a  new 
life.  For  we  are  also  to  take  into  account,  that  no  aspiring  people 
can  dispense  with  ideals  surpassiog  the  most  favourable  image 
of  its  actual  life,  in  which  it  beholds  the  realisation  of  tlmt 
better  state  which  it  has  in  part  achieved,  in  part  has  yet  to 
accomplish,  and  in  which  it  sees  its  better  self.  And  as  the  eye 
that  seeks  that  ideal,  and  finds  it  not  in  the  present,  sometimes 
looks  forward  into  the  fiiture,  someti^ies  backward  into  the  past, 
some  prophets  will  sternly  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
shortcomings,  and  to  the  need  of  fiiture  perfection ;  but  others 
will  look  back  with  fervent  longing  to  the  solemn  forms  of  anti- 
quity, to  strengthen  themselves  by  their  model  greatness,  and 
to  imagine  how  they  would  now  act.  Should  one  of  the  latter, 
however,  be  versed  in  the  old  traditions,  and  filled  with  the 
poetry  that  pervades  them,  he  will  easily  remodel  one  of  the 
heroic  forms  of  ancient  time,  and  shape  it  to  the  advanced 
higher  requirements  of  his  own  age.  When  thus  presented 
anew  in  eloquent  language,  eager  ears  will  listen  to  the  story 
and  treasure  up  its  beauties.  .  Thus  it  is  really  the  aspiring 
national  spirit  which  by  these  means  preserves,  secures,  and 
glorifies  the  old  heroic  traditions ;  and  accordingly  even  such 
renovated  traditions  will  be  distinctly  impressed  witii  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  the  nation : — of  all  of  which  we  have  the  most 
instructive  examples  in  the  Patriarchs. 

Such  excellent  results  are  attainable  when  an  enlightened  and 
courageous  nation  is  steadily  advancing  in  everytiiing  good. 
But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  depressing  times  supervene,  in 
which  the  nation  retrogrades  as  much  as  it  might  have  advanced, 
the  intellectual  conception  of  its  tradition  also  suflFers,  the  pro- 
gress of  its  purification  is  interrupted,  and  its  tone  bears  traces 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  national  spirit.  Even  the  glorious 
forms  which  once  elevated  the  heart  are  no  longer  compre- 
hended in  their  pure  majesty,  but  are  misunderstood,  or  de- 
graded to  lower  standards,  or  even  forgotten.'     In  the  actual 

•  Let  the  reader  only  remember  what  have  blindly  followed  him  in  this,  have 

the  Talmud,  for  example,  often  makes  of  afterwards  made  of  tbem,  partly  from  want 

the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  comprehension,    but   still    more  from 

what  Mohammed  and  the  Muslim,  who  hautevr  or  indolence.    A  main  cause  of 
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life  of  a  nation,  indeed,  there  rarely  is  either  pure  advance  or 
pure  regression  of  all  the  better  powers  and  aspirations :  a  people 
may  advance  in  some  directions,  and  lag  behind  in  others.  Thus 
with  the  fifth  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  while  the  image  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Moses  is  prophetically  exalted,  his  view  of  the 
national  enemies  betrays  many  signs  of  that  ill-humour  which 
gradually  arose  as  the  relation  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours 
grew  worse. 

Always,  then,  and  in  every  way,  tradition  remains  deeply 
impressed  and  firmly  held  by  the  nationality,  depends  on  it  and 
changes  with  it.  It  does  not  yet  soar  above  its  native  earth 
into  the  pure  heaven  of  the  imiversal  history  of  all  nations, 
emancipated  from  the  narrowness  of  a  particular  people.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  how  useful  it  is  to  compare  the  stories  of 
different  nations  about  the  same  event,  especially  when  a  tradi- 
tion has  passed  through  many  stages  in  a  nation.  The  com- 
parison of  different  traditions  preserved  about  an  event  in  the 
same  people,  however,  often  ensures  a  similar  advantage,  since 
different  portions  of  the  nation  may  easily  take  different  views 
of  the  same  thing. 

Shoidd  foreign  traditions,  however,  intrude  into  the  circle  of 
a  very  extensive  system  of  national  tradition,  they  will  never 
acquire  a  firm  position  and  life  there,  unless  they  adapt  them- 
selves to  its  dominant  spirit,  and  are  filled  by  its  peculiar 
manner;  of  which  also  we  have  a  few  examples  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Nationality  embraces  and  limits  even  the  widest 
circle  of  traditions,  and  cherishes  nothing  in  its  fostering  bosom 
but  what  proceeds  from  or  assimilates  with  itself. 

But  if  the  case  stands  thus  with  the  nationality  of  tradition, 
and  if  the  people  of  Israel  acquired  their  peculiar  position 
among  the  other  nations  through  nothing  so  much  as  through 
the  circumstance  that  true  religion  got  rooted  in  it  with  a 
power  and  distinctness  nowhere  else  beheld — one  can  under- 
stand how  it  must  have  become  in  external  form  and  dress,  no 
less  than  in  substance  and  soul,  something  quite  different  to 
what  it  became  among  the  heathen.  True  religion,  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  struggle  for  ascendancy,  perpetually  moulded 
this  people  according  to  its  own  inner  impulse  and  inextin- 
guishable light.     Accordingly  tradition,   already  existent  or 

the  internal  rottenness  of  IsUm  is  the  mudic  stories  inoculated  it,  and  that  it  is 

fact  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  eman-  doomed  hy  its  very  origin  to  remain  un- 

cipate  itself  from  the  lifeless  and  perverse  historical  for  ever, 
view  of  antiquity  with  which   such  Tal- 
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newly-born,  shaped  itself  pliantly  and  obediently  by  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  religion ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  no  other  na- 
tional and  antique  traditions  ever  dived  so  deep  into  the  life  of 
true  religion  as  these.  As  already  remarked  on  page  14,  the 
Hebrew  tradition  possesses  a  vivid  sense  for  truth  and  fidelity, 
for  sobriety  and  modesty,  and  an  aversion  to  everything  unmo- 
derate,  vain,  and  frivolous,  by  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  diametrical  opposite  of  all  heathen,  and  especially 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  traditions.  Of  course,  even  among 
this  people,  it  shaped  itself  very  differently,  according  to 
varieties  of  time  and  place.  Where,  in  the  many  centuries  of 
this  nation's  history,  the  true  religion  raises  itself  highest  and 
most  fi*eely,  there  we  constantly  see  tradition  produce  a  glorious 
reflected  image  of  the  religion,  though  varying  according  as  tra- 
dition has  more  or  less  power,  and  clothed  in  the  most  diverse 
colours.  And  tradition  is  indeed  constantly  working,  even 
down  iato  the  New  Testament  history ;  and  with  what  sublime 
simplicity  and  trueheartedness,  conjoined  with  what  faithfulness 
and  love  of  truth  !  But  when  the  true  religion  is  seriously  or 
lastingly  obscured,  as  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  or  later  among  the  Hellenists,  then  the  tradition  also 
becomes  more  fragmentary,  gloomy,  monstrous,  and  wild.  But 
amongst  the  people  of  Israel  the  substance  of  tradition  must 
continually  overflow,  not  only  with  the  general  spirit,  but  also 
with  the  most  distinct  conceptions  and  views  of  true  religion. 
Many  of  the  profoundest  reminiscences  of  the  events  and 
thoughts  in  which  the  true  religion  was  revealed,  are  preserved 
by  it  most  faithfrilly  and  imperishably.  But  also  not  a  few  of 
the  subUmest  thoughts,  which  could  only  arise  from  the  actually 
experienced  and  completed  life  of  distinct  ages  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, were  transformed  into  stories  ^f  a  lofty  kind,  through  the 
endeavour  to  retain  these  thoughts  by  giving  them  a  lively 
historical  form;  and  thus,  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
they  became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  elements  of 
tradition.  Of  such  importance,  even  to  religion  itself,  was 
tradition  in  this  nation. 

n.  If  this  is  indeed  the  essence  of  tradition,  then  one  can 
readily  understand  further,  that  when  once  arisen,  and  become 
so  important  a  part  of  the  entire  mental  treasures  of  a  people, 
it  should  also  have  a  life  and  significance  of  its  own,  and  may 
even  go  through  a  series  of  various  stages  of  development. 
Even  when  it  issues  immediately  from  simple  narrative,  it 
passes  incessantly  through  infinite  changes,  but  never  returns 
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to  its  own  fotoidatioii.  The  best  way  of  surveying  the  modes 
of  its  changes,  and  the  other  impulses  and  mental  capabilities 
which  at  length  associate  themselves  with  it,  is  to  observe  the 
three  stages  of  its  possible  progress. 

1.  Every  great  event  soon  finds  a  suitable  style  of  narrative 
to  perpetuate  itself  in.  The  first  vagueness  of  the  impressions 
disappears,  the  recollection  grows  distinct,  and  an  accordant 
and  prevalent  mode  of  relating  the  event  begins  to  be  formed. 
Now  as  the  story  thus  arises  from  the  immediate  experience  of 
a  memorable  event,  it  was  quite  as  possible  in  those  ancient 
times  as  in  ours,  for  it  to  be  the  most  graphic  and  vivid  coun- 
terpart of  the  event;  nay,  it  was  more  possible  then  than 
now,  since  antiquity  had  a  youthftd  susceptibility  for  strong 
and  true  impressions.  The  Old  Testament  contains  passages 
which  evidently  come  very  near  this  primitive  style  of  narra- 
tive. Accounts  like  that  in  Judges  ix.,  or  those  about  the 
great  scene  in  David's  life  in  2  Sam.  xiii.-xx.,  present  such 
graphic  pictures  of  that  period,  drawn  on  so  real  a  background, 
that  we  can  completely  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  in  all 
their  circumstances,  without  feeling  anything  worth  notice  to 
mar  our  vivid  sense  of  the  actual  events.  Graphic  simplicity  of 
relation  is  a  characteristic  excellence  of  antiquity,  which  narra- 
tive, even  after  it  has  passed  through  the  stages  we  are  about  to 
describe,  gladly  reassumes.  For  when  the  whole  national  life 
was  more  compact,  and  in  its  narrower  circle  more  hearty,  the 
observation  and  narration  of  the  smallest  circumstance  had  its 
value  and  its  charm.  And  as  nothing  but  the  complete  picture 
of  the  entire  background  and  concomitant  circumstances  of 
an  event  can  represent  its  whole  truth,  narrative  develops 
that  lifelike  picturesqueness  and  that  naive  and  enchanting 
simplicity  which  later  ages  either  reject,  because  their  style 
only  gives  prominence  to  the  main  features,  and  therefore  has 
less  Ufe  and  soul,  or  are  only  able  to  produce  by  new  poetic 
art  and  imitation.  The  Old  Testament  has  a  wealth  of  such 
narratives,  which,  without  pretending  to  be  so,  are  artistic  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and,  like  the  verses  of  the  Iliad, 
have  the  stamp  of  eternal  grace  and  life.  Without  looking 
further  for  examples,  we  may  refer  to  the  Book  of  Origins^ 
which  clothes  its  driest  subjects  with  unsurpassable  grace,  and 
makes  of  the  smallest  story  a  living  picture.  And  after  this 
ancient  mode  of  simple  faithful  story  had  become  typical 
through  the  Pentateuch  and  other  sacred  writings,  how  wonder- 
fully it  was  renewed  in  a  late  age  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees, 
and  finally,  growing  wondrously  with  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of 
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the  subject  itself,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ! 

Tradition  is  most  beautifully  developed  in  this  simple  style, 
when  the  eminent  person  or  period  which  forms  its  subject, 
though  already  removed  to  some  distance,  so'  that  the  purifica- 
tion above  described  has  commenced,  and  the  subject  already 
begun  to  display  its  true  greatness  more  freely,  is  stiU  regarded 
with  undiminished  interest  as  one  of  the  last  grand  incidents 
of  a  past  era,  and  is  therefore  still  preserved  more  completely. 
As  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Samnite  and  still  more  of  the  Punic 
wars,  although  then  remote,  could  still  be  made  alive  again  in 
all  Boman  hearts  at  the  time  of  Livy ;  so  likewise  when  the 
Books  of  Samuel  (or  rather  the  ancient  Book  of  Kings)  were 
written,  the  majestic  forms  of  Samuel  and  David  were  not 
too  far  removed,  but  were  only  just  raised  above  the  miaappre- 
ciation  of  their  own  time,  and  sustained  by  tradition  in  the 
pure  light  that  belonged  to  them.  Hence  no  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  produces  comparatively  so  satis- 
factory an  effect  on  the  historical  enquirer  as  this  does;  for 
here  we  see  the  whole  reality  and  truth  of  a  great  human  scene 
peep  out  behind  the  tradition,  and  discern  historical  greatness 
surrounded  by  all  the  fetters  and  limitations  of  its  temporal 
conditions. 

This  first  and  simplest  stage  is  that  at  which  the  ancient 
Arabian  tradition  has,  in  the  main,  remained  stationary,  and 
which  we  can  therefore  most  thoroughly  comprehend  by  study- 
ing it  on  Arabian  ground.  When  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  great,  and  the  best  traditionists,  sought  out  from  all  parts 
and  lionoured,  revived  the  enormous  mass  of  reminiscence^ 
which  writing  soon  attempted  to  perpetuate,  the  best  achieve-^ 
ments  of  Islam  were  already  done ;  but  they  had  roused  the 
national  consciousness,  and  excited  all  the  greater  desire  to 
look  back  into  the  antiquity  that  was  daily  growing  more  dim. 
We  know  certainly  that  they  did  not  set  to  work  in  this 
without  foresight.  The  most  talented  and  reliable  relators  were 
preferred,  who  appealed,  on  events  of  which  they  were  not  them- 
selves eyewitnesses,  to  others  as  authorities,  often  adducing  p, 
long  series  of  them.  And  as  the  field  of  the  traditions  was 
immense,  and  those  who  wished  to  hear  them,  or  to  have  them 
written  down,  generally  lived  very  far  from  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  difi^ion  of  Islam,  this 
citation  of  the  authorities  was  transferred  in  all  its  prolixity 
into  the  oldest  historical  books.  Now  although  Hebrew  history 
does  not  adopt  this  custom  of  textually  incorporating  these 
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authorities  for  the  oral  tradition,'  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Hebrews  paid  great  attention  to  the  question  whether  a 
tradition  was  derived  from  a  good  authority  or  not ;  for  though 
tradition  never  examines  its  own  foundation,  it  may  neverthe- 
less discriminate  very  well  within  its  own  limits,  and  be  on  its 
guard  against  too  gross  misrepresentations. 

But  if  the  effort  to  coUect  and  survey  tradition  gains  ascen- 
dancy at  a  period,  and  in  a  people,  disposed  to  poetic  art,  then 
that  poetic  and  prophetic  spirit  will  manifest  itself,  which,  we 
said  above  (p.  27),  is  latent  in  tradition,  and  therefore  only 
waits  for  the  most  favourable  opportunity  to  start  forth.  There 
must  indeed  first  be  a  narrator  who  is  capable  of  thus  treating 
traditionary  materials,  and  whose  example  may  teach  others. 
Should  there  be  such  a  one,  he  may  cast  a  seasonable  glance 
from  above  downward,  and,  while  speaking  of  an  early  time, 
refer  prophetically  to  a  later  one,  the  results  of  which  he  intends 
to  explain,  and  thereby  link  together  the  different  materials  so 
much  the  more  closely.  In  this  case  there  must  of  course  be 
an  intrinsic  connection  between  the  things  themselves ;  and  the 
traditionist,  gifted  with  prophetic  insight,  then  only  combines 
matters  which,  although  separated  by  wide  intervals,  have  an 
internal  nexus.  But  tradition,  when,  under  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
master,  it  assumes  this  higher  form  and  order,  passes  unmis- 
takably into  a  new  semi-artificial  stage ;  and  we  must  regard 
this  as  the  germ  of  epic  poetry.  The  fulfilment  of  that  which, 
in  the  prophetic  survey,  had  been  briefly  foreshadowed  at  the 
beginning,  must  at  length  come ;  and  a  period  ftdl  of  prophetic 
truths  may  most  easily  inspire  this  breath  of  prophetically 
poetic  art  into  the  dead  bones  of  ancient  tradition.  Ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  remained  stationary  at  this  strictly  prophetic 
rudiment  of  a  certain  kind  of  epic  poetry.  A  signal  specimen 
of  it  is  found  in  Genesis  xvii.,  where  the  description  of  a 
solemn  moment  in  the  life  of  Abraham  foreshadows  the  whole 
history  of  Moses  and  David. 

When  this  superadded  artistic  tendency  is  further  developed, 
the  traditionist  will  often  try — quite  in  dramatic  fashion — 
to  tie  a  knot  at  the  commencement,  and  then  to  unloose  it 

*  The  Asdntd  (m  the  singular,  Isndd),  wide  dispersion  of  the  first  Muslims, 
which  occupy  such  a  large  space  in  the  While  their  achievements  extended  over 
oldest  historical  books,  and  which  onlj  the  whole  world,  and  generated  an  infinite 
later  writers  venture  gradually  to  omit,  supply  of  matter  for  narration,  the  num- 
The  cause  why  the  Arabs  stand  alone  ber  of  talented  relators  was  so  much  re- 
in this  respect  is  to  be  sought  (without  duced  by  their  bloody  wars,  that  a  stricter 
excluding  their  general  sobriety  of  mind,  attention  was  veiy  early  paid  to  the  per- 
existing  by  the  side  of  a  tendency  to  occa-  sonal  guarantees  of  a  story. 
Bional  esLaggeration)  in   the    enormously 
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pleasurably  and  satisfaxjtorily  in  following  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  For  when  the  narrator  is  about  to  relate  a  long  series 
of  stories  concerning  an  eventful  time,  their  varied  and  scattered 
images  first  come  before  him  condensed  into  one  thought,  and 
he  is  prone,  as  he  surveys  the  entire  sequel  in  his  mind,  to  let 
that  thought  start  forth  at  the  very  beginning,  which  all  the 
subsequent  stories  as  they  are  unfolded  will  thoroughly  confirm. 
Such  a  mysterious  beginning,  by  giving  a  brief  summary  and 
presentiment  of  the  grand  result,  rivets  the  attention  more 
forcibly,  and  forms  a  frame  in  which  all  the  subsequent  scenes, 
down  to  the  foreknown  necessary  catastrophe,  can  be  tranquilly 
exhibited.  The  present  books  are  fiill  of  such  genuine  epic 
plots* — ^more,  indeed,  in  the  later  and  more  artificial  literature 
than  in  the  older,  but  in  both  manifestly  prompted  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  oral  tradition  itself  was  delivered  by  a  series  of 
skilful  narrators. 

In  these  sometimes  poetical,  sometimes  prophetical,  attempts 
to  round  off  and  skilfully  dispose  a  series  of  connected  traditions, 
the  freedom  required  to  treat  the  traditionary  material  is  so 
variously  developed,  that  we  may  justly  regard  it  as  forming  a 
transition  to  the  next  great  change  in  this  province. 

2.  For  as  soon  as  new  and  yet  already  concluded  events  of 
surprising  greatness,  and  stories  that  rival  antiquity,  attract  the 
most  attention,  or  the  ancient  traditions  are  thrown  aside  merely 
from  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  the  nation's  condition  or  abode — 
then  this  first  and,  in  its  degree,  very  finished  form  of  the  simple 
tradition  inevitably  changes.  The  overflowing  abundance  of  the 
old  stories,  with  the  exact  memory  of  the  temporal  and  local  con- 
ditions of  the  ancient  events,  will  be  more  and  more  washed  away 
by  the  stream  of  new  ones.  And  if  even  at  an  earlier  stage  the 
simple  tradition  carried  on  its  function  of  purification  and  elimi- 
nation in  a  quiet  way,  now  a  severer  struggle  arises  between  the 
cycle  of  ancient  stories  and  that  of  the  more  attractive  new 
ones,  in  which  the  purification  and  classification  of  tradition 
spoken  of  above  (pp.  16,  28)  is  carried  on  by  the  strongest  means 
to  its  extreme  limits.  Whatever  comes  off  victorious  out  of 
this  struggle  must,  first,  have  been  so  ineffaceably  ingrained 
in  the  mind  of  the  people  that  it  never  can  be  lost  again :  some 
imperishable  truth  or  elevating  recollection  must  have  been 
attached  to  it,  which  cannot  now  be  permanently  divorced  from 
it,  and  the  province  of  tradition  must  therefor©  have  in  some 

»  Like  1  Sam.  ii.  27-86;  Gen.  XT.  13-16;  1-12.  From  still  later  times  we  have 
Ex.  iii.  12-22.  There  is  much  resem-  1  Kings  xiii.  and  other  passages,  of  which 
blance  also  in  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  xvi.    we  will  speak  further  on. 
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respects  already  become  archetypal  and  sacred.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  that  these  few  indestractible  reminiscences  are  saved 
out  of  that  severe  clearance,  as  sublimated  images  of  a  mighty 
past — a  few  names,  and  the  events  connected  with  them,  standing 
out  in  these  different  later  times  as  witnesses  of  a  hoary  an* 
tiquity,  like  solitary  granite  rocks  on  a  wide  plain — :  but  the 
extreme  rarity  and  dilapidation  of  these  few  great  remains  of 
earlier  tradition  render  it  especially  difficult  to  teU  the  stories 
over  again,  since  tradition,  so  long  as  any  real  life  remains  in  it, 
cannot  long  rest  satisfied  with  such  meagre  and  dry  materials, 
but  will  agaia  try  to  put  new  life  into  them. 

A  new  phenomenon  may  then  possibly  arise  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  After  the  storms  of  time  have  passed  over  such  a 
field  of  tradition,  and  it  may  have  long  lain  forgotten  and  deso- 
late in  the  period  of  transition,  the  nation  is  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  its  ancestors ;  and  the  relics 
of  the  early  tradition  are  in  a  manner  resuscitated,  the  old 
tradition  comes  out  of  the  grave  with  new  and  more  splendid 
power,  the  simple  tradition  is  horn  again  and  remodelled  by 
art.  It  is  not  in  general  difficult  to  discern  how  this  remodel- 
ling proceeds.  The  principal  thought  itself,  which  was  preserved 
as  the  indestructible  ground  of  a  province  of  tradition,  or  as  its 
permanent  idea,  is  now  used  to  cement  together  all  the  still 
extant  parts.  Whatever  they  contain  that  does  not  harmonise 
with  it,  is  neglected  and  rejected  in  proportion  as  the  fragments 
are  reunited  in  a  firm  and  beautiful  body.  Tradition,  when 
gathering  up  scattered  stories  into  a  comprehensive  system,  is 
prone  (according  to  p.  34)  to  seize  upon  one  prominent  truth, 
and  to  find  that  truth  in  aU  particulars.  The  same  is  only 
more  necessary  here.  And  the  delineation  of  aU  the  particulars, 
which  has  now  to  be  adopted,  naturally  takes  the  same  tone  as 
the  tradition  itself  (according  to  p.  32),  and  may  therefore  easily 
be  as  graphic  and  charming  as  the  latter.  But  because  this 
reanimation  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts  proceeds  from  a 
narrator  and  remodeUer,  whose  warmest  sympathies  are  for  his 
own  time,  and  who  revives  the  old  tradition  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  time  ;  later  ideas  are  sure  to  mix  themselves,  more 
or  less  unobserved,  in  the  description,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
the  age  and  religion  of  such  a  remodeller  can  never  be  dis- 
sembled. Thus  a  multitude  of  genuine  Mosaic  ideas  and  truths 
have  penetrated  into  the  Hebrew  tradition  about  the  primeval 
age,  and  even,  sometimes,  look  quite  natural  there. 

For  tradition  is  essentially  a  very  plastic  material,  every  one 
conceiving  and  representing  it  in  his  own  fashion:   a  gifted 
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person,  therefore,  can  with  freedom  reproduce  it  with  mnch 
more  beauty  than  he  received  it,  without  much  altering  its 
basis.  But  it  is  most  plastic  when  it  has  reached  the  advanced 
stage  of  which  we  here  speak :  when  it  has  gradually  laid  aside 
all  temporal  fetters,  and,  in  its  ruins,  only  hands  down  a  few 
lofty  images  of  antiquity  as  so  many  pure  thoughts,  then  it  not 
only  requires  the  most  artistic  and  poetical  narrators  to  reani- 
mate it  (ordinary  ones  being  then  inadequate  to  this  work),  but 
it  must  allow  them  much  greater  freedom  than  is  permitted  in 
the  first  stage,  since  without  that  the  very  object  of  reanimation 
would  not  be  attained.  Here,  therefore,  tradition  allies  itself 
almost  necessarily  with  new  powers  and  mental  endowments, 
and  produces  creations  of  which  the  first  stage  hardly  dis- 
played the  faintest  rudiments.  K  it  here  observes  what  is 
congruous  and  true,  it  becomes,  by  setting  out  from  the  ftmda- 
mental  thought  of  a  whole  province  of  tradition,  and  reviving 
all  fragments  through  that  thought,  the  genuine  restorer  and 
new-creator  of  forgotten  stories,  and  delineates — with  other 
colours  indeed  than  those  of  the  common  story  and  history,  but 
with  no  less  truth  and  with  greater  splendour — ^the  eternal 
element  of  antiquity  afresh  in  the  pages  of  the  transitory 
present.  And  because  it  sets  out  from  the  pure  and  heaven- 
directed  thoughts  of  an  ancient  cycle  of  tradition,  and  more- 
over moves  in  a  province  sacred  to  the  national  feeling,  it  can 
introduce  the  immediate  action  of  Gods  and  Angels,  and  depict 
the  living  commerce  of  heaven  and  earth  exactly  as  the  religion 
of  the  nation  on  the  whole  conceives  it,  and  as  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  tradition  requires. 
We  are  here,  therefore,  close  on  the  confines  of  epic  poetry  with 
its  mythological  machinery;  and  if  the  Mosaic  religion  were 
not  rigidly  opposed  to  the  development  of  a  regular  mythology, 
Hebrew  tradition  also  might  undoubtedly  have  easily  passed  on 
from  this  stage  into  epic  poetry — ^whereas  it  now  displays  a 
leaning  towards  it,  and  occasionally  thoroughly  epic  descrip- 
tion ',  but  nowhere  real  epic  poetry.  Nevertheless,  ike  Hebrews 
advanced  so  far  on  this  stage  that  late  writers  even  attempt 
to  remodel  ancient  tradition  with  new  thoughts,  and  care  less 
for  the  tradition  than  for  its  new  application  and  conception. 
This  transition  to  the  greatest  freedom  of  representation,  of 
course,  almost  destroys  this  stage  of  tradition,  and  rather  sur- 
renders the  ground  to  mere  poetry.' 

'  A  beautiful  example  of  which  is  found    fourth  and  fifth  narrators  in  the  Penta- 
in  Gen.  xviii.-xix.  28.  teuch,  as  will  be  shown  further  on 

'  The  chief  examples  of  which  are  the 
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There  are,  however,  innumerable  transitions  from  the  simple 
tradition  to  this  its  later  revival  on  more  or  less  sacred  ground. 
Whereas  the  life  of  David  given  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  only 
at  its  commencement  takes  one  little  flight  towards  a  compre- 
hensive survey  fi^m  a  superhuman  point  of  view,*  but  only  once 
introduces  an  angel,  and  then  in  no  important  matter ;  ^  in  the 
life  of  Moses,  as  we  now  have  it,  the  renovation  of  tradition  is 
very  marked,  and  in  that  of  the  Patriarchs  it  prevails  almos. 
exclusively.  This  anticipatory  remark  may  here  suffice  :  it  gives 
a  tolerably  distiuct  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of 
tradition  advances.  Subsequently  iudeed,  when  the  more  natural 
and  living  conception  of  antiquity  gradually  gave  place  to  a  cold 
reverence  for  what  was  old  as  being  in  itself  sacred,  an  utterly 
different  kind  of  clearing  out  of  tradition  was  introduced :  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  which  elevate  the  life  of  David  and  Solomon 
to  the  same  stage  on  which  the  older  books  place  that  of  Moses, 
simply  omit  everything  in  their  lives  that  did  not  accord  with 
the  notion  of  sanctity. 

3.  If  we  take  aU  this  into  account,  and  consider  from  how 
many  different  ages  and  provinces  traditions  of  most  varied 
character  come  down  to  us,  this  alone  wUl  suffice  to  prove  how 
wide  the  province  of  tradition  may  be.  The  thorough  know- 
ledge of  it,  in  the  times  when  it  flourishes,  forms  the  special 
business  and  pride  of  those  who  have  a  talent  for  it,'*  just  as 
in  other  periods  the  study  of  real  history ;  and  then  the  tra- 
ditionists  do  not  merely  minister  to  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  curious  hearers,  but  are  consulted  as  authorities  in 
questions  of  usage  or  law. 

But  such  a  great  circle,  once  formed,  will  inevitably  continue 
to  expand,  and  take  up  a  multitude  of  materials  that  are  at 
first  foreign  to  it  in  their  origin  and  purport.  If  favourable 
circumstances  occur,  which  unite  portions  hitherto  separated  of 
the  same  country,  the  local  traditions  come  into  contact  and 
are  interchanged.  If,  in  addition,  a  people  is  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  their  foreign  traditions  are  adopted 
and  mixed  with  their  own.  We  are  able  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness to  survey  in  the  Greek,  but  still  more  in  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, the  enormous  wealth  of  the  circle  when  thus  expanded ; 

^  I  refer  to  the  passage  1  Sam.  xvi.  1-12.  sach  ideas  and  expressions  are  not  gene- 

'  In  the  pestilencei  namely,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  rated  by  the  tradition. 
16.     But  the  people  of  that  perio<l  felt        '  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 

the  angel  of  death  to  be  then  personally  Hebrews  had  such  persons  as  the  Indians 

active  among  them,  just  as  they  recognised  caU   PurAnavidaSy   and  the    Arabs    call 

the  presence  of  an  angel  in  the  conduct  of  Bdvi^  although  we  do  not  now  know  their 

the  army  and  in  battle  (Jtldg.  y.  23) ;  and  designation. 
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but  among  the  Hebrews  also,  not  only  were  the  traditions  of 
different  tribes  brought  together  after  the  union  of  the  nation 
under  the  Kings — as  the  story  of  Jephthah,  fix)ni  the  Trans- 
jordanic  land ;  that  of  Samson  from  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  that  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  from  the  northern  kingdom — but  others  also, 
the  matter  and  even  the  manner  of  which  proves  their  foreign 
origin,  were  admitted.^  All  these,  however,  were  recast  by  the 
Mosaic  religion  before  they  were  incorporated. 

Questions  about  the  origins  of  things — among  nations,  at 
least,  that  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  propound  such,  and  to 
find  ingenious  solutions  of  them — are  especially  prone  to  crowd 
into  this  circle.  For  tradition  embraces,  fit)m  the  outset,  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  genealogical  stories,  and  therefore  legends 
or  opinions  about  the  origin  of  the  progenitors,  which  it  en- 
deavours to  reach  by  tracing  them  back  in  a  line  to  a  point 
beyond  which  there  is  no  advance — nay,  even  to  the  gods. 
Now  when  tradition  has  already  become  accustomed  to  that 
poetic  remodelling  of  the  subject  which  we  described  at  pp.  36 
sqq.,  it  will  gladly  receive  ihe  answers  which  the  enquiring 
mind  gives  to  the  questions  about  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
into  its  own  account  of  origins,  clothe  them  in  similar  forms, 
or  weave  them  as  well  as  it  can  into  combination  with  its  own 
fixed  circle.  Such  are  the  questions  about  the  origin  of  the 
other  nations,  or  of  celebrated  families  of  obscure  descent — of 
the  manjr  wonderful  phenomena  which  have  attracted  notice, 
of  inventions  and  arts,  of  earth  and  heaven,  or  of  the  gods 
themselves — subjects  which  are  enigmas  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  most  ambitious  times.  Their  solution  requires  powers 
utterly  unknown  to  the  primitive  simple  tradition :  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries,  mastery  of  political  affairs,  imagination, 
religion ;  for  the  question  about  the  origin  of  the  visible  world, 
for  instance,  as  propoimded  by  antiquity,  belongs  essentially  to 
the  province  of  religion.  These  are  only  admitted  in  so  far  as 
they  are  answered  in  the  same  popular  manner  that  charac- 
terises tradition,  and  are  thus  interwoven  with  an  existing  tissue 
of  ideas.  Nevertheless,  a  people  is  most  prone  to  form  such 
traditions  about  origins  at  a  period  when  it  is  still  contented 

'  We  should  be  able  to  decide  this  with  essential  features  are  derived  from  foreign 

much  greater  precision  if  we  possessed  the  sources.    The  basis  of  the  story  in  Gen.  ii. 

ancient  cycles  of  tradition  of  the  Phoe-  5-iii.,  indeed,  must  have  wandered  through 

nicians  and  other  heathens  in  Palestine,  many  foreign  nations  before  it  received  its 

and  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Mosaic  costume.    As  matters  now  stand, 

others.    Such  traditions,  however,  as  those  the  Mah^bhUrata  and  the  Pur&nas  (wliich 

which   we  must   ascribe    to    the  Fourth  are  daily  becoming  more  accessible  to  us)  ' 

Narrator  (Gen.  ii.  5-iil.,  vi.  1-4,  xi.  1-9),  furnish  the  most  instructive  comparisons 

present  indisputable  indications  that  their  fc^  the  Hebrew  tradition. 
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with  a  poetical  conception  of  things ;  or,  if  any  pnrely  philoso- 
phical element  should  obtmde  into  this  circle — as  has  happened 
among  the  Indians  in  their  Ptu&nas,  the  simple  style  of  which 
rather  stamp  them  as  popular  writing — it  is  first  obliged  to 
assume  the  easy  and  naive  garb  of  the  popular  tradition.  Many 
specimens  of  this  popular  development  of  tradition  have  been 
admitted  even  by  the  Hebrews ;  but  these  are  neither  so  varied 
nor  so  bold  as  in  heathen  mythologies ;  for  the  sober  and  strict 
unity  of  God  necessarily  rendered  impossible  many  questions — 
such  as  that  about  the  origin  of  the  gods — which  the  heathen 
views  of  God  and  the  world  vainly  attempted  to  solve. 

It  is  on  this  last  stage,  and  in  order  by  such  means  to  explain 
the  obscure  origin  of  things,  that  tradition  even  creates  new 
persons  under  suitable  naones,  which,  from  their  very  novelty, 
are  not  hard  to  interpret.  It  represents  the  obscure  beginning 
of  a  nation  under  the  notion  of  a  single  progenitor,  whom,  in 
the  absence  of  a  traditional  name,  it  calls  after  the  people  or 
the  country  itself:  thus  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24)  becomes  the  ancestor 
of  the  Hebrews,  Edom  (or  Esau)  that  of  the  Idumseans,  Canaan 
that  of  all  the  Phoenician  tribes.  Further,  it  makes  progenitors 
of  entire  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  Ham  and  Japheth ;  or  of  the 
whole  race,  either  of  one  definite  period,  or  of  the  earliest  con- 
ceivable time — as  Noah,  the  fiither  of  the  renovated  race,  Adam, 
that  of  primitive  humanity. 

Its  transition  into  myth — ^that  is,legendary  lore  aboui  the  gods 
—must  in  like  manner  be  most  prevalent  here.  For  the  farther 
it  is  removed  from  ocular  testimony  or  the  reality  of  events  it 
has  itself  experienced,  the  more  freely  can  it  explain  isolated 
and  obscure  facts  by  introducing  the  immediate  agency  and  in- 
carnation of  the  Deiiy.  The  ambition  to  animate  such  remote 
and  essentially  lifeless  subjects  leads  it  naturally  to  this  boldness 
of  introducing  the  unveiled  presence  of  Deity  into  history,  and 
thus  lifting  that  veil  which  so  covers  ordinary  events  that  the 
common  eye  does  not  even  discern  the  mediate  operation  of  the 
Deity  in  tiiem.  On  the  first  stage,  it  barely  ventures  even  to 
begin  to  introduce  the  Deity  just  here  and  there,  as  if  ten- 
tatively (cf.  p.  38) ;  on  the  second,  Hebrew  tradition  is  bolder 
and  freer  in  representing  the  appearance  of  God  or  angels  on 
the  earth  (cf.  p.  37) ;  but  on  this  third  stage,  it  makes  the  Divine 
agency,  without  any  fiirther  limitation,  the  exclusive  subject  of 
history,  so  that  hardly  a  distinct  trace  of  independent  human 
action  manifests  itself,  and  the  history  of  the  Flood,  for  example, 
becomes  not  so  much  a  history  of  Noah  as  of  God  himself. 

But  on  whatever  stage  Hebrew  tradition  thus  introduces  the 
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Deity  acting  and  incarnating  itself  in  history,  it  undoubt- 
edly is  always  mythic  on  those  occasions — taking  that  word  in 
its  largest  acceptation ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  that  in  this 
it  approaches  the  style  and  nature  of  heathen  mythologies. 
But  it  is  just  as  certain,  nevertheless,  that  it  could  never  become 
an  actual  heathen  mythology.  Pure  religion  imparts  to  it  a 
sensitive  dread  of  false,  or  even  too  gross,  views  of  the  Deity,  as 
well  as  of  dangerous  confusion  of  the  divine  and  human,  and — 
even  where  it  makes  these  attempts  to  introduce  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Deity — inspires  it  with  that  beautiftd  considerate- 
ness  and  reserve  which  are  perhaps  nowhere  so  necessary  as 
here.  As  it  thus  preserves  the  true  dignity  of  the  Divinity 
through  all  these  perilous  attempts,  its  choicest  productions 
may  serve  us  as  a  model,  and  afford  a  standard  to  determine  how 
far  a  pure  religion  may  venture  to  make  sensuous  representations 
of  the  Deity.  And  because  the  Greek  term  myth  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  heathenism,  and  means  not 
story  about  Ood,  but  story  about  the  godsy  therefore  we  avoid  it 
in  Biblical  subjects,  and  rather  speak,  when  we  must,  of  sacred 
or,  better,  of  dimne  tradition. 

On  this  last  stage,  which  embraces  the  widest  compass  of 
traditions  flowing  from  the  most  diverse  sources,  is  also  lastly 
developed  that  easy  artistic  style  of  combining  any  mass  of 
traditions  by  intercalation.  Here  art  allies  itself  with  mere 
convenience,  and  thereby  loses  its  limits  and  its  beauty.  This 
mode  of  combination,  however,  (which  among  the  Indians  begins 
to  develop  itself  ftilly  even  in  the  Mahabh&rata,  and  early  passed 
from  them  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs)  is  wholly  foreign  to 
Hebrew  tradition,  although  its  commencements  can  be  plainly 
discerned  in  Homer. 

m.  Now  the  earliest  historians  found  tradition  in  this  con- 
dition— a  fluctuating  and  plastic  material,  but  also  a  mass  of 
unlimited  extent.  They  evidently  could  not  do  much  more  than 
is  open  to  any  talented  narrator:  each  selected  such  and  so 
many  subjects  as  his  special  object  required,  and  settled  the 
uncertainties  and  smoothed  away  the  discrepancies  as  the  con- 
nection in  which  he  viewed  the  whole  appeared  to  demand. 
But,  inasmuch  as  writing  allowed  all  this  to  be  effected  with 
greater  deliberation  alid  on  a  larger  scale,  it  all  necessarily  took 
a  more  definite  form  and  observed  more  fixed  limits  under  the 
writer's  hand  than  was  possible  in  oral  delivery.  In  this  respect 
the  written  record,  which  is  moreover  more  durable,  undoubtedly 
produces  the  first  reaction  against  the  unrestrained  power  of 
tradition;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  the   earliest  historical 
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writings  of  which  important  remains  have  been  preserved,  the 
Book  of  Origins  and,  in  a  degree,  the  ancient  Book  of  Kings,  also 
display  instructive  examples  of  this  earliest  kind  of  historical 
composition. 

K,  however,  such  beginnings  produce  a  national  historical 
composition,  it  may,  like  every  other  special  intellectual  activity, 
develop  itself  independently  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  thus 
gradually  unfold  the  germs  of  beautiftd  representation  and  pecu- 
liar art  which  originally  were  only  latent  in  it.  Tradition, 
according  to  what  we  said  above,  contains  much  that  demands 
a  reanimating  style  of  representation,  a  free  combination  of 
scattered  reminiscences,  and  an  explanation  of  hidden  causes 
from  a  higher  point  of  view.  All  these  are  so  many  germs  of 
artistic  representation :  and  historical  composition,  having  once 
entered  on  its  career  of  progress,  may  easily  take  possession  of 
these  germs,  in  order  to  develop  them,  and  so  acquire  a  higher  art. 
Now  this  has  palpably  occurred  in  the  second  period  of  Hebrew 
historical  composition.  The  Book  of  Origins^  and  the  still  older 
work,  represent  tradition  very  simply,  and  even  in  cases  where 
they  venture  on  a  lofty  style  (as  in  Gen.  xvii.,  Exod.  xix.),  it  ap- 
pears quite  cramped  by  the  strict  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
like  the  Egyptian  or  early  Greek  statues,  which  look  as  if 
chained  motionless  to  the  ground.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Book  of  Kings,  the  Fourth  Narrator  of  the  primitive  history, 
and  other  later  historians.  In  these  the  representation  has 
acquired  much  greater  freedom,  and  the  old  limits  of  the  sacred 
tradition  are  more  and  more  obliterated.  These  writers  are  the 
first  that  treat  long  series  of  traditions  with  the  great  art 
described  above  (p.  35  sq.) ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  shows  to  what  height  of  beautiful  free  art  this  tendency 
may  at  length  attain.  Another  example  of  the  increasing  art 
of  this  advanced  literature  has  been  explained  above  (p.  20) ; 
and  others  will  be  particularly  noticed  below. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  advance  in  the  intellectual 
view  and  activity  of  a  nation,  historical  composition  adopts  this 
tendency,  it  is  evident  that  it  then  plays  into  the  hands  of  tra- 
dition itself,  and  produces  no  strong  reaction  against  its  in- 
fluence. The  first  powerful  agent  against  that  influence  is  the 
removal  of  the  narrow  bounds  that  limit  the  original  nationality  ; 
for  when  a  people,  during  the  period  of  its  own  advancing  cul- 
ture, spreads  itself,  as  the  Greeks  did,  over  many  other  nations, 
and  curiously  compares  their  discordant  traditions  with  its  own, 
it  will  hardly  adhere  so  exclusively  to  its  own  hereditary  traditions 
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as  before,  but  will  adopt  other  views  of  their  importance. 
Moreover,  if  the  simple  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the 
sentiment  gradually  gives  place  to  the  wiquiring  and  sceptical 
understanding  (and  this  restless  critical  spirit  is  more  promoted 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  distant  countries),  then  the  second 
power  of  tradition,  the  predominance  of  the  imagination  and 
the  feeling,  is  lost  in  the  process.  Then  the  sober  judgment  gains 
courage  to  sift  it,  the  more  so  as  it  has  been  already  resigned 
to  the  above-mentioned  poetical  freedom.  Lastly,  the  coUation 
of  many  writings,  tn  which  it  has  been  recorded  with  variations, 
may  often  help  to  display  its  fluctuating  character;  and  the 
more  the  immediate  history  of  a  time  is  written  down,  or  the 
heroes  of  it  commit  their  own  memoirs  to  writing,  the  more 
swiftly  does  the  first  power  of  tradition,  the  memory  and  the 
mere  transmission,  lose  its  power. 

How  long  soever,  then,  the  period  may  be  during  which  tra- 
dition, oral  and  written,  may  develop  itself  in  compass,  and  un- 
fold many  a  bright  flower  on  its  course,  it  is  nevertheless  doomed 
to  perish.  For  it  is  only  a  peculiar  mode  of  viewing  events, 
which  necessarily  arises  under  certain  situations  and  temporal 
conditions,  and  must  vanish  as  soon  as  these  are  completely 
changed,  but  yet  does  not  entirely  lose  its  power  until  history, 
as  such,  is  investigated  as  to  its  own  foundations.  But  as 
these  its  indispensable  conditions  are  not  abrogated  among  all 
peoples  at  once,  its  power  lasts,  after  it  has  ceased  to  flourish, 
longer  in  one  people  than  in  another.  The  Hindus,  so  highly 
cultivated  a  people  in  other  respects,  have  in  the  main  never 
been  entirely  emancipated  from  its  influence,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  Purfinic  literature  continues  to  flourish  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nay  down  to  our  own  day,  and  that 
historical  literature,  strictly  speaking,  has  not  been  developed. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  also  disappeared  from  the  theatre  of  the 
world's  history  before  this  transformation,  which  began  among 
them,  was  completed.  It  is  true,  the  very  oldest  historical 
works,  the  Booh  of  Origins  and  others,  though  exhibiting  some 
dependence  on  tradition,  display,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
religion,  so  sound  a  judgment  in  the  conception  and  delineation 
of  historical  events,  that  in  process  of  time  a  genuine  historical 
literature  might  have  been  developed  out  of  them.  But  the 
decay  of  the  entire  ancient  nation,  consequent  on  the  division  of 
the  Davidic  kingdom — in  which  only  religion  and,  along  with  it, 
poetry  and  a  kind  of  philosophy  developed  themselves  for  a  time 
unchecked— -gradually  caused  historical  composition  to  degene- 
rate more  and  more  from  these  glorious  beginnings.     To  what 
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extent  the  power  of  tradition  kept  its  gronnd  in  certain  faTonrable 
provinces,  even  long  after  writing  had  become  a  substitute  for 
the  memory,  and  a  kind  of  contemporary  history  had  begun  to 
be  formed,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Samson  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  and  by  that  of  EKjah  and  Elisha  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
At  last,  in  the  third  period  of  historical  composition,  when  the 
heroes  of  history  at  once  wrote  down  their  memoirs  in  full,  the 
writmgs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  about  their  own  achievements, 
and  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  shows  to  what  result  the  tmre- 
strained  power  of  tradition  may  lead,  stand  irreconcilably  side 
by  side. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  how  we  are  to  treat  the  tradition 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  inrestigations  of  history.  When 
an  account  is  called  tradition,  the  name  does  not  determine 
from  what  sources  the  story  may  be  derived,  nor  what  founda- 
tion it  may  have.  Hiatorical  research  is  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. Tradition  has  its  roots  in  actual  facts;  yet  it  is  not 
absolutely  history,  but  has  a  peculiar  character  and  a  value  of 
its  own.  Hebrew  tradition  possesses  all  the  charms  that  belong 
to  that  of  the  other  aspiring  nations  of  antiquity,  and,  in 
addition,  the  altogether  peculiar  excellence  of  being  filled  and 
sustained  by  the  spirit  of  a  higher  religion — ^nay,  of  even  having 
become  in  part  the  vehicle  for  its  great  truths.  We  must 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  this  excellence  in  itself,  but  we 
cannot  use  it  for  strict  history  without  investigating  its  historical 
significance.  It  is  absurd  entirely  to  neglect  its  use  for  his- 
torical purposes,  and  to  consider  the  duty  of  science  to  be  to 
express  sad  doubts  of  its  truth ;  thereby  depriving  ourselves,  out 
of  mere  folly,  of  the  most  comprehensive  means  of  searching  out 
a  great  portion  of  history.  It  is  rather  our  duty  to  take  tradition 
just  as  it  expects  to  be  taken — ^to  use  it  only  as  a  means  for 
discovering  what  the  real  facts  once  were.  To  this  we  are,  even 
unwillingly,  compelled  by  the  different  versions  of  the  same 
incident  which  we  not  unfrequently  encounter.  We  must  first 
endeavour  to  recognise  every  historian  as  exactly  as  possible  by 
his  peculiar  style,  in  order  to  see  how  he  treats  traditions ;  and 
only  then,  and  by  these  means  chiefly,  the  traditions  themselves. 
It  is  most  fortunate  when  we  find  several  traditions  about  the 
same  thing,  by  different  relators,  or  (what  is  still  more  instruc- 
tive) from  widely  distant  periods.  Thus  the  single  passage  in 
Grenesis  xiv.  throws  a  new  light  on  all  the  other  stories  of  the 
patriarchal  world ;  and  many  other  equally  surprising  cases  of 
the  same  kind  wiU  meet  us  ftirther  on.  When  we  find  only 
one  account  of  an  event,  and  that  one  has  perchance  passed 
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through  many  hands  and  modifications,  our  task  is  indeed  in- 
eyitablj  much  harder :  but  even  then  we  cannot  be  entirely  in  the 
dark,  if  we  rightly  interpret  the  passage  itself,  compare  it  with 
similar  ones,  accurately  weigh  all  possibilities,  and  the  general 
character  of  tradition,  and  keep  in  mind  all  that  we  know  from. 
other  sources  about  the  period  in  which  the  event  falls.  And 
the  thorough  understanding  of  one  single  portion  of  ancient 
history  always  leads  to  a  surer  insight  into  others. 

We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  attain  our  main  object — ^to  distin- 
guish between  the  story  and  its  foundation,  and  exclusively  to 
seek  the  latter  with  all  diligence.  It  is  not  the  great  and  the 
wonderful  in  history  of  which  we  ought  to  feel  a  vague  terror, 
or  which  we  would  rather  reject  and  deny.  We  know  that 
history  has  its  mountains  and  plains,  no  less  than  the  earth 
has ;  and  how  delighted  we  are  to  climb  the  former,  without 
despising  the  latter !  But  we  have  to  discover  what  the  heights 
of  history  really  are,  and  to  what  elevation  they  rise  above  the 
plains ;  and  the  more  accurately  we  estimate  their  relative  pro- 
portion, the  more  purely  shall  we  appreciate  and  admire  those 
Alpine  peaks,  which  not  we  but  Another  has  raised. 


B.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  HEBREW  HISTORICAL   COMPO- 
SITION.    WRITING. 

The  first  historians,  of  a  people,  as  we  have  said,  always  find 
some  cycle  of  traditions  ready  to  their  hand;  and  precisely  the 
primary  characteristics  of  tradition — the  unforced  freshness 
and  animation  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  general  charm  of 
beautiful  oral  description — are  transferred  unchanged  into  the 
earliest  attempts  to  fetter  tradition  by  writing.  The  only  thing 
in  these  rudiments  of  historical  composition,  that  distinguishes 
the  writer  from  the  mere  narrator,  is  the  more  comprehensive 
collection  and  combination  of  the  traditions  themselves,  and  the 
wider  or  perhaps  exacter  survey  of  the  entire  province  of  history 
which  he  purposes  to  describe  in  conformity  with  tradition.  If 
this  first  attempt  to  fetter  the  fluctuating  tradition  should  dis- 
play too  many  variations  and  discrepancies  between  the  sepa- 
rate stories,  the  writer  either  places  them  entirely  unaltered 
beside  each  other  (as  the  oldest  historians  of  the  Arabs  do, 
accurately  exhibiting  the  true  picture  of  all  the  conftision  and 
variation  of  tradition,  and  adducing  their  several  authorities) ; 
or  he  tacitly  selects  what  appears  to  hhn  the  most  reliable. 
He  may,  however,  also  incorporate  in  his  work  two  traditions 
which  have  been  developed  out  of  one   incident   (according 
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to  p.  16),  if  to  him  they  appear  to  refer  to  two  distinct  events : 
thus  what  is  related  of  Sarah  in  Genesis  xii.  9-20,  and  what 
is  recorded  of  Rebecca  in  Genesis  xxvi.  7-11,  are  both  inserted 
by  the  same  author.*  Yet,  as  the  first  writer  who  attempts  this 
collection  of  traditions  cannot  possibly  accomplish  the  whole 
task,  such  essays  and  commencements  of  historical  writing  are 
repeated  until  the  work  is  more  fiilly  done. 

This  is  in  the  main  the  picture  which  the  Arabs  give  us  of 
the  first  attempts  at  historical  composition ;  and  as  such  com- 
mencements of  an  entirely  novel  literature,  among  the  Hebrews 
as  among  other  nations  of  antiquity,  have  suffered  much  from 
the  encroachment  of  later  thoroughly  different  kinds  of  writing, 
and  as,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  have  nowhere 
been  preserved  in  their  genuine  pristine  state  throughout  a 
whole  book,  a  cautious  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Arabs  in 
this  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  instructive.* 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  given  abundance  of  traditions, 
and  the  stimulus  of  important  materials,  that  of  themselves  beget 
such  attempts  at  history ;  for  in  that  case  the  Arabs — to  cite 
this  most  instructive  example  again — might  have  had  a  history 
long  before  Islam.  The  actual  rise  of  independent  historical 
composition  presupposes,  especially  in  a  primitive  people,  two 
other  conditions — the  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  time  by 
which  a  people  feels  itself  elevated,  and  the  existence  and  cur- 
rent use  of  the  art  of  writing. 

As  soon  as  a  people  is  roused  from  its  torpor  by  such  a 
happy  time,  which  raises  it  powerfully  and  lastingly  to  a 
higher  stage,  and  inspires  it  with  a  far  prouder  consciousness 
among  the  surroimding  nations,  it  also  looks  farther  round  about 
itself  in  history,  and  regards  with  very  different  eyes  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  own  early  times.  It  was  not  until  Islam  made 
the  Arabs  conscious  of  their  position  in  the  scale  of  nations 
that  the  writing  of  history  commenced  among  them,  setting 
out  from  recently  revived  taraditions  about  their  ancient  times, 
and  then  soon  taking  up  the  narration  of  events  subsequent 
to  the  origin  of  Islam.  If  we  apply  this  to  the  Hebrews, 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  activity  of  this  people  on  the 
great  theatre  of  nations  dates  its  commencement  from  Moses. 
Even  before  Moses,  as  we  shall  show,  Israel  achieved  a  glory, 
and  advanced  to  a  height  among  the  neighbouring  nations, 

*  Both  these  passages  (but  not  Gen.xx.)  Gbttinger  Gdehrte  Anzeigen^  1832,  p.  610. 
belong  to  the  Fourth  Narrator  of  the  Pen-  More  recently  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
tateuch.  cussed  by  Sprenger  in  his  Life  of  Mo- 

*  See   above,  p.  JJ3  ;    Zeitschrift  /.  d,  hammed, 
Morginland,  bd.  i.  95 ;  iii.  228,  330,  sq., 
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which  were  sufficient  to  awaken  in  it  the  germs  of  historical 
composition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  from  the  Old 
Testament  itself,^  that  the  rudiments  of  history  were  formed 
before  Moses ;  and,  at  any  rate,  those  commencements  cannot 
have  been  very  important.  But,  as  will  be  proved  in  the 
sequel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mosaic  times  were  extraor- 
dinary enough  to  develop  these  germs. 

We  must  therefore  pay  all  the  greater  regard  to  the  second 
condition,  the  existence  of  an  already  common  written  cha- 
racter ;  in  which  respect  the  question  takes  this  form :  Did 
such  a  thing  exist  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  or  even  Abraham,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  that  of  Moses  ?  And  as  we  possess  no  evidence 
that  summarily  decides  this  point — since  every  investigation 
into  the  antiquity  and  use  of  writing  among  the  primitive 
nations  is  obliged  to  go  back  into  the  mists  of  the  remotest 
times — nought  remains  for  us  but,  first  to  note  attentively 
every  mention  of  writing  and  its  use,  and  then  to  search  out 
the  oldest  documents  which  necessarily  presuppose  writing; 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  its  ancient  connection  with  other  kinds  of  writing. 

I.  The  accounts  of  the  Patriarchal  time  contain  no  sure 
traces  of  the  use  of  writing  in  that  early  age.  The  Book  of 
Origins  is  so  far  from  alluding  in  its  minutest  delineations  to 
such  a  use,  that  it  gives  distinct  glimpses  of  the  contrary. 
According  to  it,  not  only  divine  covenants  with  man  (Gen.  i., 
ix.,  xvii.)  are  concluded  without  written  documents — whereas 
we  see  from  the  example  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  that  such  documents, 
when  they  were  conceivable,  were  not  omitted  in  such  descrip- 
tions— ^but  also  human  compacts  of  the  most  decisive  import- 
ance for  posterity  are,  in  Gen.  xxiii.,  ratified  in  a  form  which 
never  could  be  adopted  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  using 
Tvritten  documents.  To  appreciate  the  cogency  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  have  only  to  observe  how  differently  the  ratification 
of  much  more  trivial  compacts  is  subsequently  described.^  The 
Fourth  Narrator,  who  deals  with  the  Patriarchal  story  sub- 
sequently to  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Originsy  does  indeed  once 
mention  a  seal-ring  of  Jacob's  son  Judah,'  and  such  a  ring 

'  We  must  not  appeal  to  Q-en.  xlix.  op  the  time  that  they  sojourned  in  Egypt,  a 

to  Gen.  iv.  23  sq.,  as  if  these  passages  must  country  which  enjoyed  the  use  of  writing 

have  been  written  before  Moses.    It  might  from  a  much  earlier  date,  as  will  be  shown 

T>o  more  seriously  asked,  whether  such  no-  when  we  treat  of  the  Hyksos.    Only,  what 

tices  derived  from  the  primitive  history  of  was  then  written  in  Israel  cannot  have 

the  tribes  as  1  Chron.  vii.  20-27,  viii.  13  been  very  important — at  any  rate,  we  have 

(see  about  them  below,  in  the  account  of  no  traces  of  it. 

the  origin  of  the  nation),  were  not  written  •  Jer.  xxzii. 

do-wn  before  Moses.    It  cannot  be  doubted  •  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25. 
that  the    Israelites    could  write   during 
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necessarily  implies  the  use  of  writing ;  nevertheless^  this  single 
exception,  occurring  in  this  late  author^  and  employed  as  a 
mere  embellishment  of  the  tradition,  has  no  weight  of  proof 
against  all  the  other  evidences;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  seals  were  known  in  the  nation  in  the  time  of  MosesJ 
Considering,  then,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Mosaic  times  follow 
a  thoroughly  different  type  in  this  matter,  we  must  admit  that 
that  primitive  time>  even  as  impressed  on  the  memory  of  later 
ages,  did  not  possess  the  art  of  writing.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  that  prove  that  tradition  itself  may  preserve 
a  correct  memory  of  the  difference  of  periods. 

For  as  to  the  Mosaic  time,  the  most  various,  and  even  the 
earliest  reminiscences  concur  in  representing  it  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  familiar  use  of  writing.  The  two  stone  tables  of  the 
law  (as  we  shall  show  fiirther  on)  are,  according  to  aU  evidences 
and  arguments,  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses:  but  as  the  art  of 
writing  certainly  cannot  have  conmienced  with  the  hardest 
writing-materials,  nor  its  use  been  restricted  to  a  few  words 
on  one  single  occasion,  the  unquestionable  historical  existence 
of  these  tables  necessarily  implies  a  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  writing  among  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  the  people. 
While  the  oldest  historian  expressly  states  that  Moses  wrote 
down  the  Ten  Conmiandments,  and  an  entire  small  book  of 
laws  besides,*  the  Booh  of  Origins  not  only  assigns  to  hiTp  the 
ancient  list  of  the  stations  of  the  people  in  the  desert,'  but  also, 
in  the  description  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  constantly  presupposes  the 
frequent  use  of  writing.* 

The  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  writing  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  from  Moses  to  David,  which  the  documents  attest  ia  the 
most  credible  manner,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this.  Writing 
was  already  a  usual  auxiliary  in  common  life,^  and  was  like- 
wise employed  in  recording  new  laws,  which  were  deposited 
with  the  older  statutes  in  the  sanctuary .•  It  is  evident  that 
these  troublous  times  down  to  David  merely  continued  what 
had  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

But  in  the  time  after  Solomon  there  i&  so  much  writing  that 
ten  thousand  divine  written  laws  are  spoken  of,^  and  the  great 

"  Ex.  zzxiz.  30.  27.  Bq.  (cf.  also  Num.   xi.  26),  and  the 

'  £x.  zxix.  4,  7.     There  is  a  passage  Deuteronomist,  always  assume  the  exist- 

from  a  very  ancient  work  in  Lev.  xix.  20,  ence  of  writing  at  that  period. 

which  presupposes  writing.  *  Judges  viii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  14  sq. 

■  Num«  xxxiiL  2.  •  This  is  manifestly  deducible  firom  the 

*  Num.  V.  23;   xvii.  17  sqq.  [2  sqq.];  manner  in   which  the  origin  of  the  law 

Ex.  xxxix.  30 ;  Jos.   xriii.  6  sqq.     As  a  about  the  king  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 

matter  of  course,  the  Fourth   Narrator,  z.  25. 

Ex.  xvii,  14,  xxIt.  12,  xxxiL  32,  xxxiT.        *  Hoe.  Till.  12  {Ketib);  in  agreement 
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prophets  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  write  down  their  most 
important  declarations  as  perpetual  memorials  for  posterity  ;* 
in  conformity  with  this,  the  fourth  biographer  of  Moses  repre- 
sents that  hero  as  likewise  writing  down  an  utterance  made  at 
a  decisive  moment.*  Nay,  we  even  read  of  ready  writers,  who 
must  have  written  quite  differently  to  the  primitive  way,^  as 
also  of  a  twofold  character ;  inasmuch  as  that  for  the  common 
people,^  which  probably  retained  more  faithfully  the  simple 
antique  forms  of  the  letters,  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
of  another  kind,  which  we  may  reasonably  conceive  to  have  been 
the  abbreviated  and  less  legible  tachygraphic  character. 

n.  But  even  independently  of  aU  outward  testimonies  as  to 
the  use  of  writing,  it  is  indisputable,  from  the  written  docu- 
ments which  we  can  show  once  existed,  that  writing  was 
employed  as  far  back  as  those  testimonies  reach.  It  cannot  be 
proved  that  any  written  documents  of  the  Patriarchal  times 
came  down  to  posterity ;  *  we  are  likewise  unable  to  show,  at 
any  rate  from  our  present  sources,  that  any  large  historical  work 
was  written  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the  people,  and 
while  they  were  still  in  the  desert.®  But  the  two  tables  of  the 
law  are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  there  was  writing  in  the 
age  of  Moses ;  and,  when  writing  once  existed,  the  greatness 
of  the  Mosaic  age  was  exciting  enough  speedily  to  develop  the 
germs  of  historical  composition.  On  the  same  spot,  there- 
fore, in  the  history  of  Israel,  on  which  the  foundation  for  the 
whole  of  its  subsequent  development  was  laid,  we  also  find  the 
concurrence  of  those  two  conditions  from  which  a  national 
historiography  may  arise.  Passages  like  the  list  of  stations  in 
the  desert  from  Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii.), 
the  census  of  the  congregation  (Num.  i.  sqq.  ixvi.),  and  others 
which  will  be  noticed  farther  on,  must,  according  to  aU  indi- 
cations, have  been  written  early,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  his- 
torical documents.     The  *  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahve  '  (Num. 

with   this,  we  find  similes  derived  from  matter,  although  we  may  possibly  yet  find 

writing  used  in   Is.  x.  19,  xiix.  11  sq. ;  actual  specimelis  of  these  different  cliarac- 

Pb.   xlv.  2  [1]  ;  for  similes   can  only  be  ters  only  buried  under  the  soil, 
taken  from  phenomena  known  to  every        *  The  song  of  the  sword^  Gen.  ir.  23sq«, 

one.  is  indeed  very  ancient,  and  must,  from  its 

*  Is.  viii.  1,  16,  xxz.  8;  Hab.  ii.  2.  entire  contents,  belong  to  a  time  anterior 
'  Ex.  xvii.  14;  the  mode  of  delineation  to  Moses ;  but  its  apophthegmatical  con- 
is   all   that   is   new  here  ;    the   narrator  ciseness  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  long 
doubtless  found  the  declaration  itself  of  preserved  in  the  memory  merely. 

which  we  speak   in  some   ancient  book,  *  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  obser- 

which  he  might  ascribe  to  Moses.  vations  which  we  shall  make  on  all  the 

*  Ps.  xlv.  2  [1].  historical  books,  and  on  the  Mosaic  history 

*  Is.  viii.  1 ;    Hab.  ii.  2.    I  have  no  itself, 
doubt  that  we  must  take  this  view  of  this 

£ 
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xxi.  14).  whidi,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  citations  from  it, 
and  other  indications,  must  be  very  ancient,  is  by  its  very  title 
declared  to  be  historical.  Thus  there  was,  after  the  age  of 
Moses,  a  sufficiently  broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  development 
of  historical  composition. 

We  might  here  farther  enquire  whether  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
betical character  was  invented  by  Moses  or  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  whence  did  the  people  get  its  alphabet.  Any 
one  who  imagines  that  Moses,  or  even  Israel  at  all,  invented  the 
Hebrew  character  (as  many  did  in  the  latest  age  of  antiquity),^ 
involves  himself  in  many  difficulties.  This  view  is  not  supported 
by  a  single  ancient  reminiscence,  nor  in  the  remotest  way  by 
any  tradition  of  Biblical  antiquity;  and  yet  the  invention  of 
an  art  like  writing  is  something  of  which  a  people  may  be  proud, 
and  of  which  all  civilised  nations  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  proud.  And  although  the  need  of  a  means  like  writing, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  new  laws  that  are  to  bind  the 
conmiunity,  may  be  ever  so  sensibly  felt  at  the  juncture  when  a 
new  state  is  founded,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses,  alphabetical 
writing  is,  nevertheless,  too  artificial  a  thing  to  have  been  dis- 
covered all  at  once  and  so  easily.  Moreover,  facts  themselves 
contradict  this  view  in  many  ways.  The  Hebrew  character 
is  a  link  in  the  larger  chain  of  Semitic  and  other  cognate 
alphabets  ;  *  but  it  is  highly  improbable  in  itself  that  a  people 
like  the  Hebrews,  which  in  early  antiquity  never  spread  itself 
widely,  nor  had  much  intercourse  with  foreigners,  should  ac- 
tually have  communicated  the  art  of  writing  to  such  nations  as 
unquestionably  excelled  it  in  antiquity  of  civilisation,  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  in  extent  of  commerce,  such  as  were  the 
Aramasans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  others.  The  converse  of  this 
is  evinced  by  the  nature  of  things.  Further,  an  investigation 
into  the  Semitic  languages  shows  that  the  Asiatic  members  at 
least  all  express  the  simplest  notions  relating  to  this  art  in  the 
same  way,*  whereas  later  improvements  of  it  are  denoted  by  each 

*  Eupolemus  (a  writer  who,  according  to  cuneiform  characters  on  the  contrary  were 

Eosebius,  Prseporat.  ETangel.  ix.   17,   is  probably  derired  from  the  precisely  oppo- 

referred  to  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  the  site  quarter,  namely  from  the  North  and 

time  of  Sulla,  and  who  is  wso  known  to  northern  nations.     See  G6U.   Gel.  Ans., 

Josephus,  Against  Apion,  i.  23)  makes  him  1 859,  p.  1 76. 

the  inventor  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  (Euse-  ■  Not  only  is  2  j13»  ^  wriUy  together  with 

bins  1.  c.  ix.  26) ;   and  Artananns  (Euseb.  its  many  deriyatives,  common  to  all  the 

Pr.  Ev.  ix.  27)  makes  him  the  inventor  of  Semitic  languages  (with  the  sole  excep- 

even  the  Egyptian  characters.    We  shall  tion,  perhaps,  of  the  Ethiopic  and  South 

show  further  on  what  credit  these  writers  Arabic,  in  which  t|riV  is  the  commonest 

deserve.  ^    /....,.  »      r  i  i.   i    word  for  it),  but  also  "^^P,  6oo*  (properly 

«  See  al^my  Au^fuhHich^s  Ifrbuch    ^^^-^  ^^^\        -^j^   ^  ^^^^^  \^  ^^^ 

dcr  Hebr,  Spr.^  p.  41  sqq.  7th  ed.    The  ^*  : 
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in  different  manners.*  This  phenomenon  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  by  assuming  that  this  character,  in  its  simplest  use, 
was  first  employed  by  an  unknown  primitive  Semitic  people, 
from  which  all  the  Semitic  nations  which  appear  in  history 
received  it  along  with  the  most  indispensable  designations  of 
the  subject ;  as  surely  as  the  fact  that  Eloahy  the  name  for  Oody 
is  common  to  aU  Semitic  nations,  proves  that  the  primitive  people 
from  which  they  all  proceeded,  designated  God  by  that  term ; 
and  just  as,  in  following  out  such  traces  generally,  we  are  led 
to  the  most  surprising  truths  about  the  remotest  periods  in  the 
history  of  nations.  The  proper  place,  however,  to  pursue  this 
subject  will  be  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

III.  We  see  then  here  also  how  surely  every  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  writing  among  the  primitive  peoples  of  antiquity, 
loses  itself  in  a  distant  mist,  which  all  our  present  means  are 
inadequate  to  explore.  Writing  always  exists  among  these 
peoples  before  we  can  historically  trace  it;  for,  like  every 
primitive  art,  it  has  always  surely  sprung  from  the  pressing 
needs  of  life,  and  probably  been  soonest  developed  by  some 
nation  possessing  extended  power  and  commerce.  The  appli- 
cation of  it  to  write  history,  or  even  to  fix  laws,  was  then  mani- 
festly still  far  off.  Whatever  the  Semitic  people  may  be  to 
which  half  the  civilised  world  owes  this  invaluable  invention,* 
so  much  is  incontrovertible,  that  it  appears  in  history  as  a 
possession  of  the  Semitic  nations  long  before  Moses ;  and  we 
need  not  scruple  to  assume  that  Israel  knew  and  used  it  in 
Egypt  before  Moses.  For  that  Israel  did  not  adopt  the  Egyptian 

Only  the  pen,   or  instrument,  of  writing,  determine  what  people  invented  this  now 

must  have  early  changed,  as  toy  and  tS^rj  art;  in  this,  too,  the  Hebrews  doubtless 

"''■  only  followed  the  example  set  by  others, 

(unless  ^^  may  possibly  be  related  to  just   as  in  the  Babylonian  empire  they 

.    ,       ,     ,     «     .  .  adopted   the  there  prevalent   custom    of 

both)  are  very  isolated,  the  Syrians  using  ^rriting  on  bricks,  Ezek.  ir.  1. 
;jifj,  and  the  Ambs  and  Ethiopians,  with        a  Was  it  the  Phoenicians,  or  not?   This 

the  later  Jews,  even  employing  Kixaitos.  question, as  also  the  kindred  one,  whether 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  evidently  later  there  is  any  possible  connection  between 

appearance  of  the  art  of  making  a  ixdumff  this  character  and  the  ^till  older  Egyptian, 

a  roll.     This  does   not  occur  among  the  rather  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Hyk- 

Hebrews  until  the  seventh  century  b.c,  and  86s,  which  we  shall  treat  of  below.    Even 

its  complete  designation  is  nBD    n^aD»  s^o"ld  ^^f  Seniitic  writing  (as  is  certainly 

^       1   «  r--.  T.    ^  ..   «  :  ^    1.    '  '  conceivable)    have    borrowed    from    the 

Ps.  xl.  8  [7],  Eaek.  n.  9  sqq.;  its  shorter  Egyptian  the  one  of  its  main  principles, 

one,  n.?30,   Jer.  xxxvi.   14  sqq.,  Zech.  v.  namely  that  of  making  the  letter  represent 

1  sq.,  Ezra  vi.  2.    But  the  Aramaeans  use  *^®  first  round  of  the  name  of  the  object 

^  depicted  by  it,  yot  its  other  mam  prin- 

instead  l^r^  (Assem.  Biblioth.  i.  26,  34,  ciple,  that  ofalways  representing  the  same 

Wiseman,  Horre  Syriac»,  p.  297)  and  the  ?f!*°f  .^^  °"^  "^^  the  same  sign  raises 

-      .                       II          L    -n  !-•  It  infinitely  above  the  Egyptian,  and  is  the 

Arabs  j^ »  or  even  jt«y?»  m  the  Ethio-  ^ery  thing  that  actually  makes  it,  in  spite 

pians  do  (this  last  from   the  diminutive  of  its  conciseness,  an  adequate  representa- 

TOftdptov).    We  will  not  here  attempt  to  tion  of  vocal  sounds. 

E   2 
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character  (which  is  moreover  hardly  transferable  to  a  language 
not  Egyptian),  but  that  of  the  nations  cognate  to  itself,  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  period 
anterior  to  Moses. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cognate  nations  not  only  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  before  Israel  did,  but  an  historical  literature 
also ;  as  Israel,  according  to  all  indications,  was  one  of  the 
smallest  and  latest  in  the  series  of  great  and  early  civilised 
sister  nations.  When  we  reflect  that  such  definite  and  minute 
accounts  as  we  find  about  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  have  all  the 
air  of  being  copied  into  the  Book  of  Origiiis  from  the  older 
documents  of  that  people  itself — since  the  traditions  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Edomites  must  have  some  foundation ;  *  when 
we  consider  the  ancient  narrative  contained  in  Gen.  xiv.,  so 
strikingly  diflferent  from  all  other  accounts,  in  which  Abraham 
is  described  as  an  almost  alien  ^  Hebrew,'  much  as  a  Canaanite 
historian  might  have  spoken  of  him ;  ^  and  observe  further,  that 
the  incidental  notice  which  we  obtain  from  the  Booh  of  Origins 
(Num.  xiii.  22),  about  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  ancient 
towns  Hebron  in  Canaan,  and  Tanis  in  Egypt,  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  fragment  of  a  Phoenician  or  other  foreign 
work  upon  an  historical  province  entirely  alien  to  the  Hebrew 
works  known  to  us  ;  then  it  cannot  but  appear  very  probable, 
or  rather  certain,  that  the  earliest  historians  of  Israel  found 
many  historical  works  already  existing  in  the  cognate  nations. 
That  the  Tyrians  possessed  accurate  histories  with  an  exact 
chronology,  we  know  for  a  fact,  from  the  fragments  of  the 
works  of  Dius  and  Menander  of  Ephesus,  who  worked  up  their 
contents  for  Greek  readers.' 

The  more  surely,  therefore,  might  historical  composition  in 
Israel — even  if  certain  crude  attempts  at  it  had  not  been  made 
before — have  been  rapidly  developed  after  the  great  days  of 
Moses  and  Joshua ;  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that  after  Moses 

*  Much  antique  wisdom  is  ascribed  to  the  later  name  Dan  in  place  of  the  ancient 
Edom,  although  in  somewhat  later  works,     one  Laish. 

Job,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  Chad.  8.  »  See  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  6,  3;  13,  2; 

*  Verse  13.  All  indications  tend  to  show  ix.l4,  2 ;  Against  Apion,  i.  17  sq.  These 
that  this  ^  whole  piece,  Gen.  xiv.,  was  fragments,  indeed,  relate  only  to  the  time 
written  prior  to  Moses.  Only  the  mention  from  David  onwards;  but  as  their  con- 
of  Dan  as  a  northeastern  town  (verse  14)  tents  and  style  are  strictly  historical, 
is  surprising,  when  we  compare  Judges  we  cannot  conclude  from  that  circum' 
xvii.  sq. ;  as  wherever  in  this  piece  the  stance  that  the  Phoenician  histories  ma^ 
modern  name  of  a  place  is  placed  beside  not  have  also  described  much  more  ancieni 
an  ancient  one,  it  is  always  only  by  way  of  times.  See  also  my  Ahh.  ilher  die  PJwnik- 
explanation.  However,  as  the  later  author  ischen  Ansichtcn  von  der  JVeHschop/ittn, 
who  inserts  this  piece  evidently  writes  und  den  geschichtlichen  Werth  Sanchimi- 
with  greater  freedom  towards  the  end,  we  athon'a,    Grott.  1861. 

may  suppose  that  in  verse  14  also  he  put 
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a  Hebrew  historiograpliy  of  momentous  import  both  could,  and 
actually  did,  develop  itself.  How  it  advanced,  however,  and 
what  phases  it  passed  through  in  the  course  of  centuries,  is 
in  the  main  only  to  be  gathered  from  an  investigation  of  the 
documents  themselves.  For  the  accurate  appreciation  of  this 
portion  of  Hebrew  literature  shows  indeed  that  its  history  is 
most  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  general  development 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  image  of  the  progress  of  all  national 
efforts  and  conditions  is  clearly  reflected  in  this  special  product 
of  its  mind.  But  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  date  and  primitive  character  of  the  historical 
books  in  the  shape  in  which  we  find  them,  we  must  not  shrink 
from  a  connected  examination  of  them  all,  and  here  at  the 
outset  at  least  establish  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  general 
aim  and  conduct  of  the  following  work.  Special  remarks  on 
the  historical  sources  available  for  particular  periods  and  events 
can  only  be  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself. 

Grandeur  of  the  Subject  of  the  Historical  Books. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  this  entire  province  of  literature 
teaches  us,  it  is  true,  that  an  uncommon  activity  and  assiduity 
of  the  better  mind  of  the  old  nation  was  therein  displayed, 
taking  a  higher  flight,  indeed,  at  one  time  than  at  another,  but 
yet  never  giving  up  through  fatigue,  but,  in  spite  of  every 
difference  in  part,  maintaining  on  the  whole  so  even  a  tenor 
that  the  Gospels  themselves,  the  youngest  products  of  the  true 
spirit  of  this  national  literature,  bear  in  their  most  important 
characters  almost  involuntarily  the  greatest  likeness  to  the 
oldest.  But  as  this  branch  of  literature  developed  itself  more 
and  more,  it  was  soon  obliged  to  cUmb  the  special  height  and 
assume  the  peculiar  direction  which  fell  to  its  lot  as  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  entire  national  literature.  It  served, 
indeed,  also  the  common  lower  aims  of  all  historical  writing, 
registered  the  wars  and  conquests  of  the  nation,  the  deeds  of  the 
rulers,  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  Uke.  But  if  (according 
to  p.  15, 31  sq.),  as  tradition  became  a  national  treasure  of  Israel 
it  was  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  dominant  religion,  much 
more  must  this  have  been  the  case  with  history,  its  foU-grown 
and  independent  daughter.  Where  had  religion,  with  its  fun- 
damental claims  and  directions,  stood  in  such  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  whole  people,  whether  they  would  or  no,  as  here? 
and  where  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  God,  as  constantly 
watching  behind  all  human  thought  and  action,  was  so  power* 
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fully  active,  there  all  historical  observation  and  description  of 
things  and  events  must  also  easily  draw  the  narrator  up  to 
God.  This  easy  sensibility  and  excitability  for  everything  truly 
Divine,  this  assiduous  listening  for  the  voice,  the  will,  and  the 
almightiness  of  Grod  in  human  affairs,  this  keen  perception  of 
divine  justice,  and  all  the  wonderful  disposition  of  divine  power, 
and  lastly  this  open  eye  for  all  human  perversities  and  pre- 
sumption, constantly  exhibited  by  the  great  prophets,  could  not 
indeed  but  pass  over  with  ever-growing  strength  to  the  historians, 
appear  continually  in  their  modes  of  conceiving  and  presenting 
events,  lend  the  brightest  colours  to  their  style,  and  even  pene- 
trate the  simple  narrative  in  no  few  instances. 

But  narration  did  not  need  to  remain  always  so  simple. 
Historians  who  had  to  survey  and  describe  whole  periods,  or 
who  undertook  to  embrace  all  preceding  history,  might  often 
design  their  works  from  the  height  of  those  sublime  thoughts 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  relation  of  the  true  God  to 
human  history  must  always  excite.  Where  true  religion  has 
been  long  active,  it  generally  tenders  its  profoundest  views  and 
truths  on  occasion  of  vivid  contemplation  of  the  whole  past  or 
future,  or  of  great  sections  of  history,  lying  before  the  thinker 
as  a  reliable  and  completed  experience.  Such  deep  glances  into 
the  divine  relations  of  all  human  history  might  have  been 
given  in  their  first  outlines  long  before  a  narrator  sufficient  for 
their  height  and  their  truth  arose  to  exhibit  them  with  distinct 
clearness  in  a  large  historical  work.  If  now  the  period  which 
such  an  historian  wished  to  embrace  receded  into  a  long-con- 
cluded past,  and  therefore  the  divine  element  in  the  history 
could  be  easily  surveyed  in  its  dense  and  brilliant  rays,  then 
there  would  be  found  under  the  hand  of  the  finest  historians  such 
works  as  the  Book  of  Origins^  to  be  mentioned  further  on  — 
works  in  which  the  highest  sublimity  of  historical  contempla- 
tion is  balanced  by  the  exactest  and  soberest  description  of 
human  events  and  affairs,  and  in  which  one  seems  to  behold  a 
living  account  of  the  working  of  the  true  God  throughout  all 
human  history,  without  on  that  account  losing  a  correct  and 
(so  far  as  the  means  afforded)  faithful  historical  picture  of  man 
and  his  deeds. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  best  Prophets  gradually  came  to 
record  so  many  of  the  most  important  occurrences  of  their  own 
time,  and  experiences  of  their  own  activity,  as  might  pass 
with  posterity  for  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  contributions 
to  history.  They  laid  great  stress,  indeed,  upon  the  Divine 
element  in  history,  without  in   the  least  marring  its  human 
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trathfiilness^  and  in  tliis  way  gave  striking  hints  for  the  por- 
traying of.  long  periods  in  accordance  with  such  higher  per- 
ceptions and  views,  and  for  the  discrimination  in  narrative  of 
what  was  really  Divine  in  human  events,  and  in  the  fates  of 
empires  and  dominions.  And  this  contributed  most  of  aU  to 
give  to  Hebrew  historiography  its  peculiar  expression. 

Now  all  this  taken  together  created  the  true  greatness  of  these 
historical  books.  Historical  writing  among  this  people  became 
childlike,  simple-hearted,  and  filled  with  the  pure  love  of  truth ; 
not  indidging  in  that  vain  and  lawless  phantasy  and  desire  for 
fame,  which  easily  destroys  all  earnest  truth,  but  brief  and  terse 
in  delineating  the  true,  yet  at  the  same  time  always  living  and 
stimulating.  When,  however,  these  specialities  spring  from 
the  predominant  control  of  true  religion,  then  she  imparts  to 
historiography  her  own  height -of  thought,  and  aversion  to  all 
that  is  frivolous,  vain,  and  empty  in  narrative,  such  as  cha- 
racterises more  especially  the  Buddhistic,  but  in  a  measure  also 
the  entire  historical  literature  of  Heathenism.  This  grandeur 
jof  material,  and  this  simple  force  of  representation,  becomes 
therefore  more  and  more  the  most  significant  peculiarity  of 
Hebrew  historiography,  and  that  by  which  it  is  so  sharply 
distinguished  from  that  of  Heathenism.  Certainly,  it  suffers 
palpably  enough  during  retrograde  times,  and  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  do  not  attain  the  height  and  splendour  of  the  older 
books,  the  Book  of  Esther  even  becoming,  when  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  its  precise  antithesis.  But  on  this  soil  its 
special  impulses  and  preferences  easily  reassumed  their  power 
at  each  more  favourable  period;  and  when  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  that  the  more  original  they  are,  the  more  these  re- 
suppesir  in  a  new  form,  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to 
mere  imitation. 

But  the  height  of  the  subject  and  treatment  in  consequence 
of  which  Hebrew  historiography  stands  so  alone  in  antiquity, 
and  serves  for  us  too  as  a  perpetual  model,  remained  the  sole 
highest  point  which  it  both  strove  after  and  attained.  This 
forms  at  once  its  genuine  glory  and  its  immortal  meaning, 
which  one  should  never  ignore :  but  as  it  lays  claim  to  no 
more,  it  would  be  folly  to  bestow  upon  it  any  other.  That  it 
sought  out  and  faithfully  used  the  most  reliable  sources,  is  a 
matter  of  course,  a  consequence  of  its  universal  tendency  to 
plain  truth  and  divine  earnestness  :  but  to  what  may  be  called 
in  a  strict  sense  erudition  it  never  raised  itself. 
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The  Anonymousness  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Art  of 
Historical  Compilation, 

There  is  a  general  criterion  by  which,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
insignificance,  the  whole  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  historical  com- 
position in  relation  to  proper  historiography  can  be  very  plainly 
discerned  at  once.  This  is,  the  anonymousness  of  the  historical 
books.  Neither  the  historians  were  wont  to  name  themselves 
as  authors,  nor  the  readers  to  be  curious  about  their  names. 
This  custom  is  xmiversal  at  first,  and  only  gradually  relaxes  in 
the  last  centuries,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
are  the  first  to  make  exact  enquiry  as  to  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  ancient  historical  "works.  Even  such  names  as 
*  Books  of  Moses,'  ^  Books  of  Samuel,'  first  came  into  vogue 
in  these  later  ages  of  the  ancient  people ;  as  will  be  explained 
further  on.  We  must  believe  that  the  anonymousness  of  the 
historical  works  was  the  established  rule  from  the  beguming,'and 
was  preserved  unaltered  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
their  historical  literature,  and  returns  even  in  the  last  genuine 
descendants  of  this  primitive  style.  For  whilst  the  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  by  naming  an  author  betrays  itself  to  have  sprung 
from  a  completely  Hellenistic  mind,  the  First  Book  remains 
nameless,  as  do  all  the  Gospels  ;  and  the  fact  that  not  even  the 
Grospel  of  John  bears  its  author's  name  on  its  front  is  explained 
by  this  old  and  consecrated  custom.  This  very  thing  forms  a 
constant  distinction  between  Hebrew  historical  composition 
and  that  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Arabs  (or  Mohamme- 
dans generally),  and  is  a  defect  from  which  it  never  entirely 
freed  itself  even  in  later  times.  It  is  here  almost  as  it  is  among 
the  Hindus,  where  from  ancient  times  no  great  enquiry  was  ever 
made  about  the  author  of  a  Purdna,  and  where  the  author  was 
never  wont  to  name  himself. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  indeed,  when  looked  at 
from  the  simplest  point  of  view,  who  is  the  first  to  write  down 
a  well-known  story  or  tradition.  The  minute  diversities,  too, 
which  the  written  picture  produces,  are  easily  kept  in  check 
by  the  great  events  themselves,  so  long  as  these  exercise  a 
lively  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and  the  stories 
which  the  narrator  essays  to  embody  in  writing  appear  to  him 
so  grand  and  so  permanent  that  his  own  personality  becomes 
subordinate  and  vanishes  before  them.  On  this  account  aU 
historical  composition,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  perfectly 
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simple  stage  of  development  in  a  nation,  will  long  continue  to 
be  anonymous.  K  the  ancient  Arabian  history  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  this,  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  special  causes  (see 
p.  33).  The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  Prophets :  their 
name,  nay,  their  life,  must  at  once  guarantee  their  word. 
Hence  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  names  of 
the  authors  have,  on  the  whole,  been  so  faithfully  preserved. 
The  fame  of  poetry  also,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  any  eleva- 
tion, is  easily  reflected  on  the  poets.  Hence  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  But  no 
single  name  of  the  author  of  a  narrative  work  has  been  pre- 
served, so  inviolate  was  the  ancient  custom,  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  their  historical  literature,  and  so  much 
more  highly  did  the  people  esteem  the  history  itself  in  its 
grandeur  and  truth  than  the  person  who  related  it.  When  one 
reflects,  moreover,  that  the  higher  a  narrator  soared  (p.  53  sqq.) 
tlie  more  was  he  compelled  to  let  his  own  personality  disappear 
beHind  the  grand  divine  story  he  had  to  tell,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  names  even  of  the  greatest  historians 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  lost  to  us.  Their  contemporaries 
could  doubtless  always  have  learnt  their  names,  if  they  had 
troubled  themselves  about  it ;  but  it  was  not  the  custom  to  in- 
scribe them  in  the  books  themselves,  so  that  we  should  never 
have  known  the  authors'  names  even  of  our  five  New  Testament 
histories,  had  not'  special  causes  operated  in  the  case  of  the 
Gospels  to  prevent  their  names  being  lost. 

But,  in  fact,  this  also  shows  that  the  zealous  search  after  that 
truth  was  not  then  understood  to  be  the  hard  but  necessary  toil 
of  individuals.  As  soon  as  ever  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
search  out  the  whole  historical  truth,  and  there  is  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  that  difficulty,  then  individuals  must  devote 
themselves  specially  to  that  iuvestigation ;.  and  the  historical 
view  which  thus  proceeds  from  a  person  who  has  examiued  the 
whole  subject,  is  necessarily  referred  to  him,  and  to  the  autho- 
rity of  his  name.  Works  of  history  will  not  then  be  often  pro- 
duced anonymously  and  circulated  without  a  name.  We  may 
in  this  respect  affirm  that  the  non-namelessness  of  the  his- 
torian is  the  beginning  of  historical  science. 

Now  the  ancient  people  Israel  passed  the  most  glorious  time 
of  its  history  in  such  a  happy  domestic  seclusion  that,  on  that 
very  account,  the  truth  of  its  own  history  could  not  be  much 
obscured  and  perverted  in  its  memory ;  and  it  had  no  cause  to 
be  very  curious  about  foreign  histories.     The  great  sobriety  of 
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its  religion  further  preserved  it  from  too  gross  corruption  of  the 
historical  consciousness.  In  this  simplicity  of  life  and  thought, 
and  during  the  very  time  that  its  peculiar  spirit  was  in  its  most 
fruitful  development,  it  felt  little  necessity  for  critically  investi- 
gating its  ancient  history;  and  though  a  science  of  history 
might  have  commenced  in  the  period  after  David  and  Solomon, 
yet  it  was  choked  by  the  troubles  of  the  succeeding  times.  The 
impulses  and  germs  of  a  stricter  investigation  of  antiquity  were 
indeed  then  busy ;  this  we  must  discern  and  admit :  *  but  before 
they  could  gain  strength  to  develop  themselves  fairly,  they  were 
suppressed.  Thus  the  nation  at  length  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  the  world's  history  without  having  attained  an  exact 
knowledge  of  either  its  own  ancient  history  or  that  of  other 
nations.  The  old  Hebrew  historical  works  supply  us  with  the 
most  reliable  and  relatively  speaking  the  most  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  investigation  of  the  whole  of  that  national  history 
which  is  in  itself  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  only  eternally  true  religion.  They  are  also  filled 
and  sustained,  in  their  most  essential  spirit,  by  the  inmost 
springs  of  that  religion,  and  they  could  not  be  otherwise ;  yet 
we  must  not  demand  from  them  what  they  do  not  possess  and 
cannot  give,  and  we  should  acknowledge  a  defect  which  we 
cannot  gainsay.  Here,  as  in  every  other  case,  it  will  be  enough 
if  we  find  the  real  merits  of  the  cause. 

Now,  as  the  historians  had  not  so  much  as  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating their  works  by  their  names,  later  writers  found  it  much 
easier  to  copy  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  more  or  less 
literally,  and  to  digest  and  use  their  materials  in  the  most 
various  ways.  So  long  as  the  simple  style  of  historical  com- 
position prevails,  historical  works  are  very  liable  to  this  treat- 
ment, even  when  the  authors  name  themselves — as  so  many 
Arabian  histories  show :  how  much  more  easily  then  when  they 
are  entirely  anonymous.  In  fact,  every  strict  examination  of 
the  historical  works  now  contained  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  show  incontestably  that  the  late  authors  often 
copied  the  older  works  very  literally,  fused  together  the  accounts 
and  notices  of  the  various  and  sometimes  discordant  authorities, 
and  placed  them  in  new  combinations,  and  thus  were  rather 
collectors  and  digesters  of  older  historical  materials,  than  purely 

'  Let  the    reader  only  consider    such  of  which  rest  on  trustworthy  recollection 

passages  as  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8 ;    Num.  xxiv.  and  investigation,  and  the  general  style 

20;  1   Chr.  vii.  21,  where  we  may  read  of  treatment  to  which  the  Deuteronomist 

three  different  independent   opinions  on  subjects  the  ancient  history. 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  all 
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original  authors.*  In  the  earlier  times,  so  long  as  historical 
composition,  with  literature  in  general,  was  still  flourishing, 
the  amalgamation  and  fusion  of  the  various  vndtten  documents 
was  efiected  more  easily  and  gracefully  than  in  the  later.  And 
it  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  reference  to  written 
authorities  is  very  rare  in  earlier  times,  and  only  occurs  in 
indispensable  cases,  but  in  later  ages  becomes  more  frequent 
and  regular. 

But  we  arrive  here  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  phenomena 
in  the  entire  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  which  extends  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  historical  books,  and  hitherto  has  been  but 
little  regarded.  In  order  to  appreciate  it  in  a  manner  propor- 
tioned to  its  importance,  we  must  think  ourselves  back  into 
the  times  when  there  was  a  great  mass  of  scattered  anonymous 
writings  on  the  same  subject  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  no 
easy  task  even  to  bring  them  together,  and  still  less  so  to  con- 
nect them  properly.  If  several  different  writings  on  the  same 
subject  lay  scattered  in  disorder,  it  was  clearly  in  itself  an 
advantage  to  select  the  best  of  them  and  combine  them  more 
intimately  with  one  another ;  and  if  the  writings  were  anony- 
mous, it  was  so  much  the  more  easy  i/o  combine  them  agreeably 
to  some  special  aim.  But  tolerably  early  the  skilful  com- 
pounding of  many  such  works  into  one  new  one  must  have 
been  raised  into  a  special  art ;  for  in  fact  there  needed  not  simply 
the  will,  but  also  considerable  ability  and  dexterity,  to  effect 
such  a  compilation  ;  skilfiiUy  to  work  over  materials,  to  weigh 
the  mutually  contradictory,  and  by  the  aid  of  possibly  numerous 
omissions  and  some  connecting  or  explanatory  additions,  to 
blend  the  whole  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  build  up  a  new  whole 
whose  origination  from  previous  documents  only  a  practised  eye 
can  discover.  But  this  special  art  of  hook-compounding  must 
have  been  much  practised  in  the  Israelitish  nation  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century  B.C.  It  extends  down  to  very  late  times, 
flourishing  more  in  prosperous  periods  than  in  others,  and  had 
manifestly  the  greatest  influence  on  the  whole  outward  form 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  literature.  It  might,  besides,  take 
many  various  forms.  The  book-compounder  might  add  more 
or  less  of  his  own,  might  work  over  all  his  materials  with 
more  or  less  freedom.  By  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  activity 
of  this  art  can  one  gauge  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 

*  In  the  midst  of  aU  otiier  points  of  p.  ci.  sq.  There  is  also  much  resembhince 

disagreement^  there  is  much  resemblance  in  the  manner  in  which  lambliehus'  'Vita 

to  this  in  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Pur&-  Pythagorse'  has  been  made  up  from  older 

nas.    Seft  the  remarks  in  Burnouf  s  Pro-  Greek  works, 
face  to  the  *  Bh&gavata  Pur&na/  vol.  iii. 
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the  entire  literature  of  Israel  thus  early  raised  itself.  It 
trenches  upon  the  entire  literary  field.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
as  we  now  have  it  owes  its  origin  to  this  art.^  Both  the 
Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  Proverbs,"  no  less  than  the 
Psalter  and  the  Book  of  Job,  have  passed  through  these  finish- 
ing workshops,  notwithstanding  the  authors'  names  which  are 
here  and  there  interwoven.  Even  the  collection  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Books  has  arisen  in  a  similar  manner.^  Chief  of  all,  how- 
ever, did  this  art  find  its  employment  in  the  historical  works ; 
nor  can  anything  be  conceived  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  compilation  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  of  narrative.  For  it  is  certain,  on  closer  investigation, 
that  not  merely  the  Pentateuch  or  Genesis,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  historical  books,  are  traceable  to  distinct  and  still 
recognisable  sources,  though  in  most  the  combination  has  been 
so  cleverly  executed  that  one  frequently  experiences  a  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  rivetings.  Moreover  this  art  is  exhibited  in 
the  three  first  Gospels  and  the  Acts ;  and  in  the  Ten  Books  of 
the  History  of  the  Apostles  referred  to  Abdias,  the  various  layers 
of  earlier  written  narratives  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
clearly  to  be  made  out.  Of  such  importance  is  it  to  understand 
rightly  this  particular  art,  and  so  surely  do  we  encounter  here 
the  traces  of  a  forgotten  but  once  very  eager  literary  activity. 

There  are  few  historical  books,  therefore,  now  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  have  been  preserved  perfectly  as  they  were 
first  composed.  The  latest  of  all,  the  Book  of  Esther,  is  the 
only  one  that  we  can  claim  as  wholly  such ;  in  the  little  Book  of 
Ruth  we  observe,  at  the  end  at  least  (iv.  18-22),  a  literal  copy 
of  older  writings.  It  therefore  must  certainly  cost  no  little 
trouble  to  discover  and  clearly  discriminate  the  original  works 
in  the  present  ones.  All  that  has  been  preserved  of  them  is 
more  or  less  fragmentary  and  confused,  and  it  is  often  hard 
enough  even  to  find  these  fragments  correctly.  The  necessity 
of  such  researches,  however,  spontaneously  forces  itself  on  us  at 
every  attentive  perusal  of  the  books ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  be  even  glad  that  the  late  works  have  preserved  so 
many  portions  of  the  original  ones,  and  that  we  are  still  en- 
abled, by  the  careful  study  of  so  many  fragments  of  the  most 

>  See  my  Abh.  uber  desAith.  B.  Henokh  1858.     That  such  works  as  the  Talmud, 

Kntstehuvg,  Sinn  und  Zuisamme7i9etsung.  the  C.J.^  the  Babylonian-Arabian  and  the 

Gott.  1851.  the  Greek  Geopo?iica  must  have  arisen  in 

■  See    the  Jahrbiicher    der    Bihlischcn  this  way,  is  self-evident;    only  in  them 

Wiss.,  iii.  and  xi.  the  names  of  the  reputed  or  actual  authors 

•  See  my  Abh.  uber  Entstehung,  TriJialt,  of  the  original  writings  are   often  pre- 

und  Werth  der  SihylHschen  Biicner.  Gott.  served. 
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diflPerent  kinds  and  ages,  to  obtain  a  more  complete  survey  of 
the  whole  ancient  llebrew  historical  composition.^  We  now 
proceed  to  particulars. 


C.  HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  HISTORICAL  COMPOSITION. 

The  historical  works  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
must  be  the  chief  sources  of  this  history,  are  divided,  both  as  to 
their  character  and  their  external  order  and  arrangement,  into 
three  parts  :  I.  The  books  which  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  Antiquity  of  the  nation,  or  the  period  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Judges :  viz.  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua ; 
which,  however,  properly  only  form  one  work,  and  which  (if  we 
wished  to  give  them  a  collective  name)  nught  be  called  the  Cheat 
Book  of  Originsy^  or  of  the  Primitive  History.  II.  The  books 
which  describe  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  Kings,  down  to  the 
first  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  viz.  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the 
four  Books  of  Kings  {%.  e,  the  two  of  Samuel  and  the  two  of 
Kings),  to  which  we  must  add  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  acci- 
dentally has  received  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  among  the 
Hagiographa ;  all  these  likewise,  on  their  last  redaction,  only 
formed  one  work,  which  might  be  appropriately  called  the  Great 
Book  of  Kings.  Each  of  these  two  great  works,  therefore,  not 
only  embraces  a  separate  province,  but,  by  a  surprisiag  coinci- 
dence, at  the  same  time  comprises  one  of  the  three  great 
periods  into  which  the  entire  history  of  the  nation  is  divided 
by  intrinsic  character ;  and  all  critical  investigation  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  of  them,  in  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them,  is  a  single  work  in  the  strict  sense,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  book  in  which  a  number  of  kindred  accounts  and 

'  When  these  investigations  began  to  once  [namely,  in  the  TJieologische  Studien 

be  zealously  pursued  in  Germany,  more  und  Kriiiken  for  the  year  1831,  p.  .095 

than  seventy  years  ago,  very  much  perver-  sqq.,  and  in  the  March  number  of  the 

sity  of  attempt  and  aim  mingled  in  them.  Birliner  Jahrhiiclier  for  the  same  year.] 

Scholars  were  too  easily  satisfied  with  The  necessity  of  strict  investigation  in 

hunting  out  mere  contradictions  in  the  this  province  is  evident  to  everyone  who 

books,  detecting    want  of  coherence   in  is  not  wilfully  blind ;  and  all  we  have  to 

the  stories,  and  resolvinc  everything  into  be  concerned  about  is,  that  oxir  knowle<lge 

*  fragments ' ;   whereas  they  had  not  yet  and   discernment  should  be    thoroughly 

found  any  large  firm  basis,  and  were  there-  reliable  and  profound.     No  conscientious 

fore  unable  to  distinguish  a  real  incon-  man  ought  any  longer  to  pay   the  least 

gruity   from    a  merely  apparent  discre-  attention  to  the  stupidity  of  those  scholars 

pancy.      I    do    not   now  regret  having  who  even  in  our  day  condemn  all  inves- 

cast  my  first  youthful  work  of  the  year  tigations  of  this  sort  in  the  lump. 
1823  [die  KomposUion  der  Genesis]  into         *  Not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which 

that  wild  ferment:  I  still  maintain  large  I  usually  call  the  Book  of  Origins.     This 

and  important  portions   of  it      I  have,  latter  is  the  older  book,  and  one  basis  of 

however,  already  spoken  of  it  more  than  the  present  one. 
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representations  of  the  same  period  have  gathered  round  a  main 
central  work,  or  rather,  have  attached  themselves  to  it  as  closely 
as  possible — just  as,  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Proverbs,  a  quantity 
of  kindred  matter  has  gradually  gathered  round  the  nucleus 
furnished  by  David's  songs  and  Solomon's  proverbs.  To  these 
are  to  be  added :  III.  Those  much  later  works  which  are  placed 
together  in  the  Hagiographa,  namely,  the  Great  Booh  of  Uni- 
versal History  down  to  the  Greek  times  (the  Chronicles,  with  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  and  the  little  Book  of  Esther. 
These  are  the  three  strata  of  historical  books  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which,  moreover,  were  completed  and  received  into  the 
Canon  in  the  same  order  of  time.  And  as  each  of  the  three 
great  works  sprang,  both  as  to  origin  and  present  shape,  jfrom 
peculiar  and  independent  tendencies  of  historical  view  and  de- 
scription, we  find  in  them,  when  taken  together  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  all  their  minutest  parts,  the  exactest  possible 
history  of  the  fates  and  modifications  of  Hebrew  historical  com- 
position, from  its  rudiments,  down  through  its  fullest  and  ripest 
development,  to  its  complete  decay. 
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I.  THE  GEEAT  BOOK  OF  OEIGINS. 

PENTATEUCH   AND   BOOK   OF  JOSHUA. 

This  work  on  the  history  of  the  ancient  period  of  the  nation  is, 
as  to  its  origin  and  the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  considerably- 
older  than  the  second  of  the  three  books  above  mentioned,  and 
has  therefore  experienced  far  greater  transformations,  before  it 
emerged  out  of  the  flood  of  similar  books,  as  the  only  one  which 
posterity  thought  worth  preservation.  Before  it  received  its  last 
modifications,  earlier  historical  works  and  documents  of  the 
most  various  kind  were  gathered  into  its  bosom,  as  rivers  into 
a  sea;  and  the  discovery  and  discrimination  of  these  oldest 
component  parts  is  the  problem,  the  right  solution  of  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  use  of  the  various  materials,  and  includes 
in  itself  the  relics  of  a  history  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  historical 
composition. 

Without  doubt,  the  utmost  foresight  is  the  first  condition  of 
sound  discernment  in  this  field.  For  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  books  which  are  no  longer  in  their  original  state,  and 
which  we  only  know  at  second  or  third  hand,  by  isolated  cri- 
teria, it  necessarily  follows  that  the  oldest  are  the  most  difficult 
to  discover,  because  repeated  redactions  may  have  so  much 
shortened,  or  transformed  and  amalgamated  them  with  later  ma- 
terial, that  it  requires  the  utmost  eflEbrt  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  a  work  from  their  dispersion  and  confusion,  and  to  form  from 
them  a  correct  notion  of  the  whole  work.  As  it  is  impossible, 
however,  any  longer  to  evade  all  researches  of  this  kind — unless 
we  are  ready  beforehand  to  renounce  every  sound  view  about 
the  whole  of  the  oldest  history— everything  depends  on  our 
research  being  profound  enough  to  exhaust  all  the  evidences 
that  the  present  documents  offer.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
the  varied  phenomena  of  this  province,  as  soon  as  we  only  make 
a  right  beginning  of  comprehending  them,  contribute  so  much 
light  to  explain  each  other,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  establish 
the  most  important  certainties  on  what  at  first  sight  seemed 
such  slippery  ground.* 

>  After  I  had  gained  some  inBight  into  Bucks  von  Mose^  Halle,  1798],  the  only 
the  leading  necessities  that  govern  this  scholar  of  older  date,  who,  after  the  phy- 
"whole  subject,  I  was  curious  to  see  whether  sician  Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  carefully  ex- 
XL.  D.  Ugen   \pie  Urkunden  des  ersten  amined  the  Book  of  Genesis  with  refer- 
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1.  The  oldest  Historical  Works — the  Book  of  Covenants. 

There  are  writings  whicli  have  every  appearance  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  which  do  not  particularly  claim  our  notice  here,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  reckoned  to  belong  to  narrative  literature. 
Thus,  as  we  shall  frequently  remark  further  on,  many  short 
codes  of  laws  were  written  down  at  a  very  early  date,  and  on 
repeated  occasions  ;  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  these  were  written 
down  by  themselves,  they  do  not  belong  here.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  conceive  that  such  a  passage  as  the  list  of  the  stations 
(Num.  xxxiii.  1-49),  which  must  have  been  written  early,  and 
which  is  even  ascribed  to  Moses  himself  (v.  2),  can  ever  have  been 
written  down  by  itself,  without  belonging  to  a  regular  historical 
work.  If,  then,  we  look  for  traces  of  strictly  historical  works, 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Israel,  a  close  scrutiny 
certainly  does  discover  comparatively  many  and  distinct  ves- 
tiges of  this  kind.  In  a  general  way,  we  include  among  them 
all  the  passages  which,  according  to  all  appearances,  must 
have  already  stood  in  some  historical  book  or  other  before  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Origins^  which  we  shall  soon  describe,  and 
other  later  works.  We  find  such  fragments  of  the  oldest  his- 
torical works  scattered  about  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  down  to 
that  of  Judges ;  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  concisely  done  thus 
early,  we  will  indicate  them  in  the  note  below.* 

ence  to  ita  Bourcos — had  discovered  the  7,  22,  xlix.  1-  28. — In  the  Book  of  Exo- 
true  state  of  t ho  case  in  this  book,  at  any  dus:  iv.  18,  24-27;  xiii.  17-18;  much 
rate.  But  alas!  I  found  that,  thoujih  in  xiv. ;  then  xv.  almost  entirely;  xviii., 
he  occasionally  takes  a  step  on  the  right  xix.  3-xxiv.  11,  a  large  main-piece,  al- 
road,  he  always  loses  it  again.  As  for  though  the  Fourth  Narrator  must  have  en- 
later  times,  I  may  refer  to  what  I  have  largod  something  in  xix. — In  the  Book  of 
myself  said  in  the  Thtologi-sche  Stud  ten  Numbers:  xi.  4-9,  xii.  1,  3,  xx.  14-21, 
und  Kriiikcn  ioT  the  year  1831,  p.  695-  xjti.  1-9,  12-35,  xxxii.  33-42,  very  im- 
608;  and  to  ll\xc\i' ^  ^ommentar  uber  die  portant  paiisages. — In  the  Book  of  Joshua: 
GenritiSf  1838.  On  the  more  recent  un-  v.  2-12,  as  to  its  basis;  much  in  x.-xii., 
satisfactory  and  often  pei*verso  works  of  especially  the  list  in  xii.  9-24;  in  xiii. 
Hupfeld  and  Knobel  1  have  written  at  2-6,  13,  xv.  13-19,  46-47,  xvi.  10, 
length  in  the  Jahrbucher  dcr  Bibli^hen  xvii.  11-18,  xix.  47. — In  the  Book  of 
Wins.  v.  p.  239-44.  and  GotL  Gel.  Ane.y  Judges:  the  whole  chapter  i.  to  ii.  6,  little 
1862,  p.  17-31.  The  opinions  of  such  as  altered  ;  but  also  the  passage  in  x.  8,  and 
Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kurtz,  mucK  in  ix.,  have  all  the  air  of  being  de- 
stand  below  and  outside  of  all  science,  rived  from  very  old  documents.  Many 
See  also  p.  61  above.  portions  of  these  works  are,  without 
*  In  the  Book  of  Genesis :  some  ancient  doubt,  scatt^^red  about  in  other  places, 
elements  in  xi.  29  sq.,  xv.  2,  xx.,  xxi.  freely  treated  by  later  writers,  and  tho- 
6-32,  xxvi.  13-33,  xxix.-xxxiii.  15;  more  roughly  changed  in  the  redaction.  Where 
connectedly  and  very  little  chauired,  xxxv.  such  materials  arc  to  be  looked  for,  the 
1  4,  6-8,16-22;  much  in  xxxvii.,  xl.,  consideration  of  the  following  works  will 
sqq.,  may  be  derived  from  this  source,  teach.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  explain 
especially  as  to  what  regards  purely  Egyp-  here,  with  all  necessary  detail,  the  grounds 
tian  topics  ;  but  we  do  not  discover  the  for  ascribing  the  above- cited  passages  to 
unadulterated    original  again    till  xlviii.  one  or  moro  ancient  historical  works.  We 
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If  we  compare  these  fragments  with  the  subsequent  works, 
which  we  shall  soon  describe,  we  at  once  discern  a  marked 
difference  between  their  mode  of  treating  the  history  itself. 
The  subsequent  works  delineate,  indeed,  many  incidents  of  the 
age  of  Moses  and  Joshua  with  great  minuteness  of  detail ;  but 
in  that  case  they  pursue  more  definite  aims,  legislative  and 
prophetical,  and  each  of  them,  as  we  shall  show,  does  so  in  its 
own  peculiar  style.  But  these  fragments  have  no  such  limited 
scope  in  their  account  of  these  times ;  moreover,  the  matter 
which  they  record  may  be  recognised  as  the  most  strictly  his- 
torical, and  the  picture  which  they  present  as  the  most  antique. 
However  few  the  comparative  number  of  the  accounts  may  be 
which  are  now  preserved  in  these  fragments,  they  afford  us  the 
clearest  insight  into  those  times,  and  with  all  their  conciseness 
contain  an  abundance  of  graphic  and  truly  historical  views,  which 
afford  us  the  readiest  key  to  the  understanding  of  all  later  works. 
We  will  show  further  on,  by  many  examples,  how  much  they 
surpass  even  their  immediate  successor,  the  highly  important 
Booh  of  OriginSy  in  simplicity  and  exactness,  as  well  as  in 
fulness  and  variety  of  record,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  true  that 
we  possess  no  more  reliable  accounts  of  the  events  and  pecu- 
liarities of  early  times  than  they  contain.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing which  the  historian  has  more  to  regret  than  the  fact  that 
only  so  few  of  these  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

These  fragments  also  display  many  both  rare  and  archaic 
peculiarities  in  the  usage  of  words ;  *  and  much  that  is  very 

shall  speak  more  intelligibly,  and  at  the  being  read,  only  recurs  thrice  in  Deute- 

same  time  more  concisely,  on  these  points  ronomy  with   the   same  idea,   and   in  a 

further  on,  in  the  special  portions  of  the  different    connection   in   Chronicles    and 

history  itself,  and  in  part  in  the  following  Ecclesiastes.    Among  the  remarkable  for- 

explanation    of    the  separate    historical  mations  are  the  strange  infinitive  -inKn) 
works  I    •  * 

»  Confining  ourselves  to  the  passages  Ex.xyiii.  18,  and  the  suffix  ^0;-,  not  in 

which  have  been  little  changed,  and  which  verse   (though   certainly   lofty   prophetic 

are  at  the  same  time  not  poetical,  we  find  diction),  xxiii.  31.     We  might  enumerate 

here,  in  proportion  to  the  trifling  bulk  of  many    peculiar    expressions,    as.   King's 

the  passages,  a  great  number  of  words  road  (still  found    in    Amharic,  janegus 

which  are  either  entirely  unknown  else-  mangud^  accord,  to  Isenberg's  Dictionary, 

where,  or  are  not  usual  in  prose.     Thus,  p.    33,   102 ;    -i^D  nil,     Mischna   Sau- 

JJNI,  Ex.  xxiv.  6;  7^VK»''^-11;  "Viai?.  Jos.  ,,...,         nit: 

'»^'  '  ''  ♦^»  "-»«'  hedrin,  n,  4;      .ILlJl  CJ.J  Seetzen*s 

V.  11;  n^pn»^^-  18,  Judges  i.  14;  ^p^^^  ^^^^^^  j    p    ^^    132.   ^^^-gultana.   in 

Num.  xxi.  6;  Hp^Q^.  »'.  4 ;  in  the  whole  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  141,  Amm.  Marc. 

Pentateuch,   and '  throughout  the    entire  23,3,  1),  for  broad  hwh-road,  Num.  xx. 

Old  TesUment,  except  the  passages  that  ?7,  xxi   22;  dDH,  said  of  the  divine,  i.e. 

adopt  the  word  from  the  Pent<iteuch  (Lam.  irresistible  discomfiture  of  an  enemy.  Ex, 

iii.  5;  MaL  i.  13;  Neh.  ix.  32),  ns'jn  is  "^-  ^^*  ™"-  ^7,  Jos.  x.  10:  ^j^r  p^. 

only  found  in  Ex.  xviii.  8  and  Num.  XX.  14;  'without    trouble,*     Num.   xx.    19;     th 

and  nSnp   only   in   Ex.  xiii.   26,   xxiii.  -j^^^  « according  to  the  edge  of  the  swortl,* 

26;  the  word  n^JD.  »u   the   remarkable  i.e^'^Jirithout  mercy.  Num.  xxi.  24;  Jos.  viii, 

passage  Ex.  xix.  6^ which  was  constantly  24,    x.  28,  30,   32,  35,  37,  39,  xi.  11  sf^. 
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isolated  and  obscure  in  later  works  has  certainly  been  borrowed 
from  these  remains  of  early  history,  or  from  similar  sources.^ 

If  we  are  asked,  however,  whether  these  fragments  belong  to  a 
single  historical  work  which  originally  embraced  them  all,  we 
must  answer  in  the  negative.  Although  all  the  difficulties  of 
such  researches  are  centered  here,  we  are  nevertheless  able, 
by  gathering  together  into  as  lifelike  a  combination  as  possible 
all  that  bears  signs  of  having  once  been  full  of  life,  to  discern  in 
these  fragments  several  historical  works  from  which  they  must 
be  derived.  As  far  as  we  can  distinguish  these,  as  to  the  dates 
of  their  origin,  they  succeeded  each  other  in  this  order : 

1)  The  account  of  an  important  speech  of  Joshua's  (Jos.  xvii. 
14-18)  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  the 
oldest  historical  composition ;  and  none  among  aU  the  above- 
mentioned  fragments  is  so  strange  as  this,  in  purely  linguistic 
and  artistic  respects.  The  narration  here  almost  stammers,  as 
if  it  had  yet  to  learn  an  easy  flow.  This  prose  is  as  rough  and 
hard  as  a  stone  ;  and  if  there  is  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  proves  that  common — that  is,  not  poetical — diction 
(although,  of  course,  it  always  existed  along  with  poetical 
diction,  just  as  night  beside  day)  is  at  first  but  little  fit  to  be 
written  down,  and  only  gradually  and  laboriously  attains  the 
roundness  which  suits  writing  (which  verse  originally  possesses 
of  itself),  this  passage  is  the  one.*    Besides,  we  are  to  take  into 

14  sq.,   xtx.  47  ;  Jclgs.  i.  8.   15,  an  ex-  xix.   3,   17,  19,   xx.   1,  19  sq,     Pecnliap 

preasion   wliich   indeed    often    recurs   in  expressions  and  views,  when  they  are  at 

other  later  books  after  this   model,  but  the  same  time  important  for  the  history, 

which  is  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins  will  be  explained  below  in  their  places, 
(concerning  Gen.  xxxiv.  26,  see  further         '  It  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed  that 

on).     The  case  is  the  same  with  the  ex-  obscure  words  and   sentences  which,  ac- 

pression  nnt^  "h  TKB^H  K^,  '  he  left  not  cording  to  all  appearance,  must  be  based 

one  that  escaped,'  Num.  xxi.   35,  Jos.  x.  on  ancient  tradition,  and  which  yet  occur 

28,  3(1.  33,  37,  39  sq.,  xi.  8  (cf.  viii.  22) ;  in  the  midst  of  easy  and  flowing  descrip- 

nO«.  ?»«/</,  for  nnpp^*  i»  likt^wJse  foreign  ^ions,   are    derived   from   such   primitive 

^  \Z    -n    1     ^  A  '  •  m  sources,  and  are  evidently  only  repeated 

to  the  Book  of  Ongxns^^m^T^  Gen.  xx.  ^^  subsequent  writers  for  the  ...ke  of  the 

'•'  J^oA    oi    '  *««      ' -^o' /     '  ,n^'     ancient  tradition.     A  convincing  example 
XXI   7.  20,  26  sq.,  30 ;  xxiu    12  (xx.  10)  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      %        ^^^ 

with  Gen.  XVI.  1-8;  xxv.   12;  xxxv.  26  „/i 6.  which,  from  the  mere  resemblance 

sq. ;  nni«  7y,  '  o»  account  of,'  is  at  least  of  verse  17  with  Ex.  xv.  26,  Num.  xxi,  7, 

nowhere  so  frequent  a  characteristic  as  in  "^^^^  ^®  taken  from  one  of  these  ancient 

these  fragments,  Gen.  xxi.   11,  25,  xxvi.  ^o^l^s-      There  is   a    similar  case  in  the 

32 ;  fix.  xviii.  8;  Num.  xii.  1.     It  accords  "»^^  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^«wc,'  for  Isaac  s  God, 

well  with   all   these   criteria  that  these  ^.^»-  ."f^;  *2,  53,  which  must  have  an 

fragments  do  not,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  ^^^^""It.      ^^^^P^^tion. 

does,  introluce  tlie  name  Jahve  at   Ex.         *  The  repetition  of  the  explanatory  ^J, 

vi.  2,  but  besides  that  name,  constantly  which  is  nowhere  else  so  great  as  in  Jos. 

use  the  common  one  Elohim.  even  in  the  xvii.   18,  appears  in  somewhat  the  same 

sublimcst  moments   of  r^'velation,    in  a  way  in  Ex.  xxiii.  33,  which  is  likewise  an 

manner  which  we  should  neither  expect  to  ancient  passage ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not 

find,  nor  actuallpr  do  find,  in  the  Book  of  recur  there  so  fpequently  as  in  the  former  ; 

Origins,    Ex.  xiii.  17  sq.,    xviii.   1   sqq.  and  the  passages  of  this  Third  Narrator 
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acconnt  the  thoroughly  antique  and  almost  unexampled  histo- 
rical contents  of  this  passage:  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  written  down  soon  after  Joshua's  death. 

From  the  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  this  account  would 
originally  have  only  formed  a  small  section  of  a  larger  work. 
What  then  was  perliaps  the  very  oldest  historical  work  in  Israel, 
after  Moses  and  Joshua,  to  which  it  belonged  ?  We  once  find  a 
Booh  of  the  Wars  of  Jahve  specially  cited  as  a  written  docu- 
ment, by  a  later  but  comparatively  very  ancient  historian;*  and 
if  we  regard  both  what  he  cites  firom  tiiis  source,  and  the  name 
he  assigns  to  it,  it  will  lead  us  to  important  conclusions. 
Verse  14  cites  from  the  ancient  book  a  thoroughly  unconnected 
sentence,  which  begins  and  ends  with  accusatives,  and  cites  it 
merely  as  a  further  testimony  to  the  position  of  Israel's  en- 
campment : 

[We  took] 

Walieb  in  Sufa,  and  the  valleys  of  Amon, 

and  the  slope  of  the  valleys  that  reaches  to  the  site  of  Ar, 

and  leans  upon  the  border  of  Moab. 

Verse  20  cites  another  passage  for  the  description  of  a  station:* 

[the  dale] 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab,  at  the  head  of  Pisgah,  and  looks  out  over 
the  wilderness. 

The  structure  of  the  members,  and  the  very  rare  diction,'  as 
well  as  the  style  of  local  .description,  which  is  by  no  means  that 
usual  in  prose,  show  that  these  are  fragments  of  songs,  of  songs 
of  victory  beyond  doubt,  which  celebrated  the  conquests  of  the 
nation — the  possible  compass  of  which  we  may  estimate  by  the 
similar  song  in  Judges  v.  The  name  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jahve,^  indicates  a  book  which,  to  judge  by  its  title,  certainly 

already  possess  a  much  more  flowing  st^-lo        •  Let   the  reader    only    consider    the 

generally.  .  Besides,  almost  everything  in  very  peculiar   usage  of    TjJJ^j^,    for    rf«- 

tho  language  of  the  passage  in  Jos.  xvii.  ^^;^,..     ^^     ^^  for  place,  of  Wl.  before 

IS  strange.  ^      "^  i.  •  "^  ,  j  •      . 

»  Num.  xxi.  14.    To  be  sure,  the  LXX.  the  name  of  a  place,  and  even  serving  to 

translate  here  Jii  rovro  Ktytrai  iv  fiifi\l<^'  define  the  situation   of  the  place.      The 

ndAtfiosrov  Kupiov  rijyZwhfi  i<p\6yiot ,  but  expression  in  Di^ut.  xxxiv.  lis  probably 

manifestly  from   a  variety  of  misunder-  only  derived  from  the  last  phrase.     How 

standings;   and   it   is   almost   incompre-  old  the  whole  v.  20  is,  appears  also  from 

hensible  how  in  the  Zitsch.  d.  Deut.  Mor-  the  fact,  that  a  writer  many  centuries  later 

ffenl.  Ges.  1860,    p.  316  sq.  this  utterly  applied  it  quite  differently,  Num.  xxxiu. 

perverse  interpretation  of  the  words  can  28.  , 

be  approved,  and  the  existence  of  a  Book        *  That  is,  sacrod  war,  war  against  op- 

of  the  Wars  of  Jahve  denied.  pressive    heathens,    said  with   the  same 

«  Tht*  formula  of  citation  is  indeed  ab-  emphasis  as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  17;  xxv.  28 ; 

sent  here,  but  it  occurs  just  before,  and  cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11. 
the  style  of  the  diction  indicates  the  same 
source. 

r  2 
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did  not  contain  only  such  songs,  but  a  collection  of  all  such 
reminiscences  of  the  victorious  campaigns  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 
We  must  therefore  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  his- 
torical works,  which  also  contained  simple  narratives.  We 
may  assume,  then,  that  the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Joshua 
originally  belonged  to  it.  Another  very  important  passage  that 
probably  belonged  to  it,  is  the  great  Passover-song  in  Ex.  xv. 
1-18 ;  for  this  has  in  v.  19  a  brief  explanatory  appendix, 
which  the  next  early  historian  (the  author  of  the  Book  of  Cove- 
nants), of  whom  we  shall  soon  speak,  must  have  found  already 
annexed  to  it.  The  work  might  also  have  contained  a  list  of 
the  sites  of  Israel's  encampment  in  the  desert,  which  this  same 
author  of  the  Book  of  Covenants  used.  And  if  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  found  Israel's  stations  in  the  desert 
already  recorded  in  this  oldest  historical  work,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  he  came  to  ascribe  such  a  list  to  Moses  iiim- 
self,  since  it  may  at  least  at  bottom  be  actually  traceable  to 
him.* 

2)  According  to  all  indications,  we  may  refer  to  a  second 
historical  work  some  passages  which — in  direct  contrast  to  the 
preceding  unpractised  attempts — display  a  hand  more  skilled 
in  narrative  composition,  so  that  we  may  on  that  account  con- 
sider this  work  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding ;  but  which, 
as  to  contents,  ascend  back  to  very  early  times,  and  may  very 
well  have  been  written  in  the  first  century  after  Moses.  We 
find  no  indication  that  this  work  contained  more  than  the  life 
of  Moses  himself,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  designation, 
we  may  reasonably  call  it  the  Biography  of  Moses.  But  even  the 
fact  of  its  proposing  to  itself  so  limited  a  subject,  is  (as  will 
appear  further  on)  an  evidence  for  its  early  date.  Moses  him- 
self and  his  time  are  here  presented  to  us  on  all  sides  in  the 
clearest  light.  No  other  work  known  to  us  describes  that 
great  time  more  minutely  and  familiarly,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  such  delicate  and  transparent  language,  as  we  discern  in 
these  fragments.  They  also  manifest  most  unmistakable  simi- 
larity in  the  external  properties  of  the  diction.  But  alas !  they 
are  only  a  very  few  fragments.* 

8)  Of  a  third  work,  many  more  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
And  when  we  compare  the  contents  of   the  most  important 

'  Num.  xzxiii.  2 ;  on  this  two-fold  list  dently  reckon  here ;  but  without  doubt 
of  the  encamping-places  of  Moses,  see  what  many  other  records  were  ultimately  de- 
is  said  further  on,  of  the  march  through  rived  from  tliis  work,  especially  that  list 
the  desert.  of   the    camp-stations    of   Israel    under 

*  Namely,  Ex.  iv.   1 8,  and  the  whole  Moses,  which  disagrees  with  the  one  above 

cliaDter  xviii.  are  nil  that  we  can  confi-  referred  to. 
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among  them,  they  at  once  display  a  striking  common  character 
in  one  particular :  they  are  mainly  intent  on  showing  how  the 
ancient  compacts  and  covenants  arose,  and  describe  with  especial 
minuteness  all  that  concerns  these.  It  is  as  if  people  were  then 
in  an  unquiet  time,  in  which  every  one  tried  to  secure  himself 
by  oral  or  written  agreements  with  Mends,  and  by  binding 
compacts ;  *  such  importance  is  here  attached  to  covenants  in 
all  relations  of  life.  As  a  covenant  is  made  between  Israel  and 
Elohim  in  the  sublimest  passage  of  the  history,*  so,  according 
to  this  work,  there  is  one  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  Isaac 
and  Abimelech,  Abraham  and  Abimelech ; '  and  there  is  the 
greatest  resemblance  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ratifications  of 
all  these  covenants.*  This  work  is  so  peculiar  in  this  respect, 
and  all  equally  important  accounts  about  the  patriarchal  world 
contained  in  later  works  are  so  evidently  a  mere  development 
of  the  principle  here  laid  down,*  that  I  do  not  see  how,  if  we 
will  give  this  work  a  name  (its  ancient  name  being  lost),  any 
better  designation  can  be  foxmd  for  it  than  that  of  Booh  of 
Covenants. 

K  we  seek  the  date  of  this  work,  all  discoverable  traces  show 
that,  though  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  or,  more  definitely,  the  beginning  of  Sam- 
son's jurisdiction,  it  certainly  cannot  be  later.  If  the  passage 
in  Judges  x.  8  is  from  this  work,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  would 
bring  us  to  the  times  after  Gideon ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
Num.  xxxii.  34-42,  and  from  the  above-mentioned  passages 
from  the  present  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  that  the  first 
times  after  Moses  and  Joshua  had  long  become  a  matter  of 
history.  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.),  which  has  every  sign  of 
having  been  borrowed  from  this  book,  leads  us  still  nearer  to 
the  determination  of  its  date.  For  it  is  entirely  based  on  an 
actual  view  of  the  scattered  manner  in  which  the  twelve  tribes 
dwelt  in  Canaan  in  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  very  different 
conditions  of  the  various  tribes,  such  as  must  be  the  case 
when  there  is  no  strict  national  unity,  and  was  the  case  just 
then  among  them,  cannot  be  more  faithfully  described  than 

'  See  the  clear  account  given  in  another  with  such  minuteness,  jet  never  mentions 

very  ancient  document,  cSn.  xiv.  13,  and  the  **a//  of  the  covenant,*  as  the  Book  of 

the  manner  in  which  our  work  speaks  of  Origins  does.  Lev.  ii.  13  ;  Num.  xviii.  19 ; 

its  own  time,  Ex.  xxiii.  32.  cf.  2  Chron.  xiii.  6. 

t  Ex,  xxiv.  *  What  the  Book  of  Griffins  says  about 

•  Gen.  xxi.  22-32,  xxvi.  28-31,  xxxi.  the  Divine  Covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen. 
44_54,  xvii.,  and  even  with  Noah,  Gen.  ix.,  lies 

*  To  see  this  more  distinctly,  we  must  so  far  removed  from  all  historical  experi- 
take  into  account  that  this  work,  although  ence,  that  the  prototype  of  it  can  only  be 
it  describes  the  ratification  of  covenants  sought  in  Ex.  xxiv. 
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the  J  are  in  this  song ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  Jacob's  bless- 
ing was  composed  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  as  it  is  that 
the  Song  of  Deborah  belongs  to  the  same  date.  How  certain  it 
is  that  it  was  not  produced  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  is  further 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  imitation  of  it,  Moses's  blessing 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.,  was  really  composed  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies,  which  were  subsequently  very  sensibly 
felt.  For  when  Israel  felt  itself  united  and  happy  under  kingly 
rule,  then — to  say  nothing  of  other  changes  which  time  had 
wrought— it  could  no  longer  be  contented  with  a  benediction 
which  nowhere  regarded  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  which, 
with  respect  to  some  tribes,  rather  turned  off  into  curses,  or  at 
any  rate  into  bitter  reproaches ;  and  we  comprehend  how  a  poet 
might  conceive  the  idea  of  remodelling  it  in  such  a  way  as  we 
see  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  Another  indication  that  Jacob's  blessing 
belongs  to  the  later  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  is  found 
in  the  remarkable  fact  that  Deborah's  song  was  present  to  his 
mind  as  a  model;  and  though  it  possesses  much  poetical  beauty, 
yet  it  is  very  far  from  having  the  original  poetic  vigour  that 
Deborah's  song  has.  But  the  clearest  indication  for  us  is  its 
declaration  about  Dan,  v.  16-18  : 

Dan  [judge]  shall  judge  his  people, 

as  any  tribe  of  Israel. 
Let  Dan  be  a  serpent  in  the  way, 

a  basilisk  in  the  path, 
That  bites  the  horses'  heels, 

so  that  his  rider  fall  backwards.' 
—  I  hope  for  thy  help,  oh  Jahve  I 

This  distinctly  refers  to  Samson's  time  and  judicial  office, 
when  even  the  small  tribe  of  Dan  was  as  fortunate  as  any  other 
great  one  in  seeing,  in  the  person  of  Samson,  a  successAil 
judge  and  hero  arise  in  it«  midst  of  whom  it  could  be  proud, 
and  under  whom,  although  small  and  oppressed,  it  rose  boldly 
against  the  Philistine  supremacy,  like  a  serpent  which,  though 
trodden  to  the  earth,  attacks  the  valiant  rider  behind.*  And 
it  being  certain  that  this  position  of  the  tribe  under  Samson 
soon  passed  away  without  abiding  consequences,  such  declaration 
must  surely  have  been  written  down  during  Samson's  brief  and 

'  Cf.  the  way  in  which  ftmong  the  an-  how  immediately  and  how  fervently  those 

dent  Arabs  also  the  image  of  a  warrior  as  then  living  hoped  for  Dan's,  that  is  Sam- 

a  serpent  is  worked  out.     Hamdsa,  p.  784  son's,  victory.     The  interjection  here  be- 

sq.  longs  to  the  original  text  just  as  much  as 

'  Even  the  ejaculation  in  v.  18  is  cha-  that  in  Is.  xlvii.  4. 
racteristic,  inasmuch  as  it  distinctly  shows 
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snccessfdl  resistance ;  from  which  we  may  form  a  correct  in- 
ference as  to  the  date  of  the  whole  historical  work  of  which 
we  speak,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other  indications  point  to  the 
same  period. 

This  work,  therefore,  had  its  origin  in  a  time  which  (as  we 
shall  show  in  its  place)  rose  with  new  zeal  against  the  great 
dangers  and  corruptions  which  multiplied  in  the  first  careless 
centuries  after  Moses ;  a  zeal  which,  after  repeated  kindlings, 
at  last  produced  a  really  great  deliverance  under  Samuel  and 
the  first  king.  In  this  new  popular  fervour  it  might  have  been 
considered  advisable  to  survey  the  past  history  of  the  nation, 
to  describe  its  ancient  victories  and  its  destiny,  its  laws  and  its 
covenants,  and  to  remark  by  way  of  contrast  how  low  it  had 
fallen  in  recent  times,  and  how  much  of  the  Holy  Land  it  had 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen  (Judges  i.).  Thus  the 
plan  and  nature  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  them 
from  its  fragments,  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  period  of 
its  origin.  The  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  the  author,  as 
to  the  intermixture  of  the  people  with  the  heathen,  and  the 
position  of  many  unconquered  heathen  towns  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  was  evidently  similar  to  that  described  in  the  memorable 
passage  in  Judges  i. ;  a  state  of  things  that  had  so  entirely 
changed  even  under  the  first  kings  that  the  Book  of  Origins 
presents  quite  a  different  picture.  It  is  evident  that  the  tra- 
ditions about  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua  were  then  very 
abundant  and  pure,  as  is  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  no  new 
and  more  important  period  could  have  obscured  their  memory. 
Traditions  of  the  Patriarchal  time  were  also  incorporated, 
manifestly  with  great  fulness  and  detail,  and  with  reminis- 
cences whose  completeness  gradually  diminishes  afterwards ;  * 
we  have  no  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  work  ventured  on  the 
primitive  times  before  Abraham.  The  time  of  the  author  was, 
however,  already  so  remote  from  the  Patriarchal  age,  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  a  poetic  license,  and  venture  on  one  bold 
imaginative  picture  of  that  age.  Sorrowfully  surveying  the 
condition  of  the  scattered  tribes,  and  compelled  to  pronounce 
praise  on  some  of  them,  and  poignant  blame  on  otibiers,  he 
fled  in  spirit  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  in  whom 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  nation  aiways  centered,  and  from 
whom  every  member  of  the  community  might  expect  an  en- 

'  As,  for  example,  Phichol  as  general,  were  merely  casually  preserred  out  of  a 

and  Ahnzzath  as  friend  (minister)  of  Abi-  cycle  of  much   more  circumstantial  tra- 

melech,  who  stand  now  very  isolated  (Gen.  ditions. 
X3d.  22,   zxTi.  26),  and  look  as  if  they 
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during  fatherly  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  posterity.^  All 
antiquity  entertained  the  notion  that  dying  persons  have  mo-" 
ments  of  illumination,  and  especially  that  a  dying  Patriarch 
could  foresee  the  destinies  of  his  posterity.^  Thus  he  ventured 
to  make  the  dying  Jacob  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  pure  truths 
to  be  pronounced  about  all  the  tribes.^  This  is  the  earliest 
attempt  of  the  kind  known  to  us ;  later  writers  have  evidently 
only  copied  the  example  here  set.^ 

Even  the  tribe  in  which  the  author  composed  his  work  may 
in  some  degree  be  determined.  He  certainly  did  not  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  he  makes  no  allusions  to  its  privileges  and 
honours,  nay  hardly  mentions  it,  as  this  tribe  had  fallen  very 
low  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  before  Eli ;  and  in  the  only 
place  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  mention  it  in  the  series  of 
the  tribes,*  he  coldly  degrades  it  to  a  level  on  which  it  could 
be  placed  only  by  a  stranger,  and  only  at  that  period.  In  like 
manner,  he  rises  with  noble  pride  against  the  northern  tribes, 
which  were  more  intermixed  with  heathen.^  He  praises  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  indeed,  as  he  could  not  then  help  doing ;  ^  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  belonged  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  everywhere  exalts  the  tribe  of  Judah  so  markedly,*  that 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  special  interest  which  draws  him 
towards  it.  And  that  he  dwelt  in  the  south,  and  regarded  the 
relative  positions  of  the  inhabitants  from  that  point  of  view, 
is  deducible  from  his  special  notice  of  the  Amorites,^  and 
from  the  custom  thence  arising  of  using  the  name  of  Amorites 
in  a  general  sense,  instead  of  that  of  Canaanites*® — a  pecu- 

'  That  in  early  times  a  reciprocal  rela-  contrast  to   this,   Moses'   blessing    gives 

tion  was  always  assumed  to  exist  between  exclusive  prominence  to  the  opposite  side 

the  Patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  is  of  Levi.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-11. 
clearly  seen  in  the  language  of  the  Pro-  •  •  Gen.  xlix.  14;  Judges  i. 
phets:  as  Hosea  xii.  4  sqq.  [3  sqq.]  *  Gen.  xlix.  22-26. 

*  Homer,  II.  xxii.  355-360,  and  the  *  Gen.  xlix.  8-12,  where  he  is  almost 
commentators  ad  loc.  declared  the  first-bom,  and,  at  any  rate, 

•  That  the  author  does  not  so  much  made  equal  to  the  princely  tribe  of  Joseph 
mean  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  the  tribes,  in  (Judges  i.  2  sqq.) ;  compare,  moreover,  the 
Gen.  xlix.  1-27,  he  himself  explains  at  very  minute  remarks  about  events  belong- 
the  end,  v.  28;  and  this  gives  us  a  clear  ing  to  Judah' s  territory,  Judges  i.  12-15 
hint  how  the  whole  is  meant  to  be  taken,  (Jos.  xv.  16-19) ;  v.  16  ;  Num.  xxi.  1-3. 
and  that  the  speaker  himself  may  be  un-  •  Judges  i.  36,  where  there  is  a  very  pre- 
derstood  to  be  identical  with  the  poet,  cise  definition  of  the  southern  border  of 
The  special  blessing  on  Joseph  (verses  the  Amorites,  which  is  nowhere  else  re- 
22-26),  however,  is   ancient,    preserved  ferrod  to. 

from  times  long  before  Moses;    on  this  *•  Gen.  xlviii.   22  (see  on  the  contrary 

matter  see  below,  on  Joseph.  xxxiv.   2);  Num.  xxi.  13,  21  sqq.,  xxxii. 

*  Not  only  Moses'  blessing,  Deut.  39  ;  Judges  i.  34  sq.,  x.  8.  Other  writers 
xxxii i.,  but  also  such  declarations  as  Gen.  belonging  to  Judah  speak  in  the  same 
xlviii.  16-19,  xxvii.  27-29,  39  sq.;  Num.  manner,  Amos  ii.  9,  10,  the  author  of  the 
xxiii.  sq.,  are  entirely  formed  upon  that  ancient  Book  of  Kings,  1  Sam.  vii.  7,  14; 
model  2  Sam.  xxi.  2  (see  on  the  contrary  Jos.  ix. 

•  Gen.   xlix.    5-7  cf.    xxxiv.    25.      In  3  sqq.),  and  the  Fifth  Narrator,  Gen.  xt. 
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liarity  which  markedly  distinguishes  these  fragments  from 
others. 

If  we  look  more  into  the  intrinsic  character  of  this  narrator, 
however,  we  almost  always  find  him  animated,  in  the  midst  of 
his  representations  of  antiquity,  by  a  strong  afflatus  of  the 
prophetic  spirit — a  point  that  also  distinguishes  him  from  the 
preceding  narrators.  Even  that  Blessing  of  Jacob  could  only 
have  been  imagined  by  a  genuine  prophetic  spirit ;  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel  the  same 
spirit  displays  itself  in  a  glorious  Divine  declaration ;  *  and  in 
other  places  also,  and  throughout,  we  discern  its  traces  as  a  fire 
constantly  glowing  under  the  ashes.  Nevertheless,  the  narrator 
adheres  very  closely  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  thereby  differs  sensibly  enough  from  the  later  regular  pro- 
phetic narrators. 

For  this  very  reason  we  discern  in  him  the  rudiments  of  a 
higher  art  of  historical  description.  This  shows  itself  also  in 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  united  the 
remote  period  of  the  three  Patriarchs  with  the  Mosaic  history 
into  one  great  work  ;  by  which  it  became  possible  (as  will  soon 
appear  from  the  Book  of  Origins)  for  this  history  to  be  gradu- 
ally enlarged  into  a  universal  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
the  less  reason  to  be  surprised  that  this  historian  used  older 
written  documents.  He  inserted  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xx.  1-17); ' 
he  incorporated  songs  which  have  all  the  signs  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  which  must  have  been  written  down  previously.^ 
For  such  and  other  historical  purposes,  he  made  use  of  the 
above-mentioned  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jahve,  and  probably  other 
vvritten  sources  also.  He  appealed  to  popular  songs  of  the 
Mosaic  time,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said  ;*  he  even  inserted 
a  rather  minute  summary  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  or  *  ordinances,' 
which  he  must  have  received  from  an  earlier  time,  as  he  repre- 

16,  to  say  nothing  of  such  late  writers  as  Both  are  introduced  with  exactly  the  same 

Jos.  xxiv.  8-16;  Judges  id.  10;  x.  11;  1  formula,  and  the  only  easy  way  of  ac- 

Kings  xxi.   26;  2  Kings  xxi.  11.     The  counting    for  the  historical  remark  ap- 

author  does   indeed  also  use  the  name  pended  to  the  first  (Ex.  xr.  19),  the  pur- 

Canaanites ;  but  in  £x.  xxiii.  23  at  least  port   of  which   is   already  expressed   in 

places  the  Amorites  first  in  the  series  of  chapter  xir.,   is  by  as$(uming    that  the 

nations.  author  of  this   work    found   it  already 

1  £x.  xxiii.  20-33.  written  in  an  ancient  work,  in  which  the 

'  But  without  the  addition  about  the  songs  were  accompanied  by  short  historical 

seventh  day  of  rest  after  the  creation,  in  illustrations.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

the  fourth   commandment,   verses   9-1 1 ,  inconceivable  that  such  verses  as  those  in 

which  is  as  cert-iinly  an  interpolation  by  Jacob'9  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.)  could  be  pro- 

the  Book  of  Origins^  as  it  is  certain  that  duced  in  any  other  way  than  by  purely 

the  Decalogue  in  Deuteronomy  shows  signs  literary  art. 

of  the  Deuteronomist's  hand.  *  Num.  xxi.   27-30,  about  which  we 

*  Ex.  XT.  1-19,  and  Num.  xxi.  17  sq.  speak  further  on. 
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Bents  Grod  to  have  communicated  it  to  Moses  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Decalogue,  in  order  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  people ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  have  come  down  to 
him  in  any  other  way  than  by  writing,*  This  work,  therefore, 
presupposes  a  tolerably  wide  literature,  and  wears  eyen  a  some- 
what learned  air,  by  its  formula  of  citation,  *  wherefore  it  is 
said,  &c.'* 

According  to  all  indications  the  Book  of  the  Upright  was 
written  hardly  perhaps  in  the  time  of  David,  but  certainly  soon 
after,  under  Solomon.  This,  as  its  name  and  its  extant  frag- 
ments '  show,  was  chiefly  composed  to  show,  by  historical  songs, 
how  an  upright  man  in  Israel,  a  Joshua  or  a  Jonathan,  should 
live,  what  glorious  victories  he  could  achieve,  and  what  glory 
he  would  gain.  Thus  it  was  an  historical  manual  of  instruc- 
tion, without  connected  narrative.  But  its  collection  of  genuine 
historical  songs  of  ancient  and  recent  times  supplied  most  ex- 
cellent materials  to  subsequent  historians. 


2a    The  Book  of  Origins  and  its  Sources* 

We  come  next  to  the  important  work  whose  appellation  as 
the  Book  of  Origins  we  have  revived,  for  reasons  to  be  pre- 
sently explained.  Of  this  work  there  are  fortunately  longer 
and  more  numerous  fragments  preserved  than  of  that  described 
above,  which  it  certainly  exceeded  also  in  its  original  extent. 
The  present  work  (on  the  discovery  of  whose  age  and  author  aU 
correct  views  of  its  entire  nature  must  depend),  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  early  monarchy,  and  is  therefore  considerably 
later  than  the  other. 

1)  That  it  belongs  to  this  period  rather  than  to  an  earlier 
one,  is  most  immediately  evident  in  general  from  the  glances 

'  This  is  the  notable  passage,  Ex.  xxi.  air.     But  the  Book  of  Origins^   to   saj 

2-xziii.    19  cf.    xxiv.  3.       The    special  nothing  of  its  utterly  different  authorship, 

name  of  this  section,  '  ordinances,'  is  fixed  is  intended  to  be  rather  a  book  of  laws 

by  xxi.  1,  and  xxiv.  3 ;  but  that,  according  than  a  strictly  historical  work,  as  will  be 

to  the  historian's  meaning,  Moses  did  not  shown  below.     The  resemblance  to  Gen. 

write  down  these  'ordinances,*  but  merely  ii.  24,  x.  9,  xxii.  14,  might  tempt  us  to 

'the  words  of  Jahve,'  i.e.  the  Decalogue,  think  that  the  quotations  in  Num.  xxi. 

follows  from  a  comparison  of  xxiv.  4  with  14,  27  had  been  introduced  by  the  Fourth 

verse  3,  and  xx.  i.    We  might  therefore  or  Fifth  Narrator ;  yet  their  hand  cannot 

even  fancy  that  the  historian  had  himself  be  distinctly  recognised  in  Num.  xxi. 

composed  this  summary  of  laws,  were  it  *  Jos.  x.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18.   This  expla- 

not  that  the  style  of  its  composition  and  nation   of  the   name  and  object  of  this 

the  plan  of  its  present  arrangement  indi-  book  is  the  most  probable  one  that  can  be 

eate  a  different  conclusion.  given.     It  was  preeminently  David  that 

'  Num.  xxi.  14,  27.     It  might  surprise  rendered  the  name  and  notion  of  the  '  up- 

us  that  the  Book  of  Origins,  although  a  right '  glorious  in  Israel.  See  Die  Pta/men, 

later  work,  has  nothing  of  this  learned  2nd  sd.,  p.  4. 
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that  it  casts  upon  its  own  times  in  the  midst  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  Patriarchal  world.  For  it  is  bolder  in  such  attempts  at 
exalted  general  views  of  times  and  things  than  the  historical 
work  characterised  above  (see  above,  p.  34  sqq.).  Whereas  the 
latter,  so  far  as  we  see  in  its  fragments,  only  once  makes  the 
dying  Jacob  cast  his  gaze  npon  the  extreme  fatnre,  and  thereby 
deliver  exalted  truths  about  the  overclouded  present  of  the 
writer;  in  the  Book  of  Origins  on  the  contrary,  the  voice  of 
God  appearing  to  the  Patriarchs  often  abounds  with  cheering 
addresses  and  joyous  promises  even  for  the  ^  seed '  or  later  pos- 
terity ;  as  though  the  writer's  present  (to  which  such  declara- 
tions are  properly  to  be  referred),  were  one  of  those  rare  ages 
that  feel  themselves  exalted  by  a  flood  of  prosperity,  and  anti- 
cipate yet  greater  for  the  future.  And  here  it  is  said  among 
other  things  that  Abraham,  and  likewise  that  Sarah  and  Jacob, 
shall  'become  a  multitude  of  nations,  and  that  kings  shall 
come  out  of*  them.'  Now  why  should  the  blessing  be  so  de- 
fined, and  limited  to  something  so  special  and  seemingly  casual, 
as  that  kings  should  descend  from  the  Patriarchs  ?  and  how  is 
it  that  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine  blessing  is  found  only  in 
the  demonstrable  fragments  of  this  book  and  in  no  other?  This 
question  can  never  be  answered  but  by  maintaining  that  the  work 
belongs  to  the  first  period  of  the  rising  monarchy,  which  ad- 
vanced the  true  prosperity  of  Israel,  when  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
words  a  ^  multitude  of  nations '  assembled  round  the  throne  of 
the  far-raling  King  of  Israel,  and  Israel,  after  the  dismal  days  of 
dissolution  and  weakness,  could  boast  with  a  new  pride  that  it 
too  possessed  kings.  And  as  this  generally  acknowledged  dignity 
of  the  monarchy  of  Israel  begins  with  David,  we  are  thus  pre- 
cluded from  thinking  of  the  times  of  Saul.  But  it  is  no  less 
self-evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  declarations  cannot 
apply  to  the  times  of  the  decay  of  the  monarchy,  which  com- 
menced after  Solomon ;  and  this  receives  distinct  confirmation 
from  the  very  different  tone  of  the  later  works.  These  decla- 
rations could  originate  only  at  a  time  when  the  monarchy  was 
Israel's  latest  and  as  yet  unmixed  blessing.  And,  moreover, 
there  is  not  heard  throughout  the  whole  work  a  sound  of 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  troubles  of  the  times ;  but  we  rather 
seem  to  be  breathing  the  quiet  untroubled  serenity  of  a  happy 
Sabbath-tide  of  the  national  life. 

We  are  brought  nearer  to  a  result  by  a  passage  on  the  kings 
of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.,   closely  connected  with   the   above- 

'  Gen.  XTii.  6  sq.  16,  xxxv.  II.    The    declaration    about  Isaac,  which  is  now 
work  appears  to  have  contained  a  similar    lost. 
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mentioned  declarations.  When  about  to  enumerate  the  series 
of  kings  of  Edom,  the  author  finds  occasion  to  add,  that  thej 
*  reigned  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel '  (v.  31).  There  was  then  already  .a  king  in  Israel  at  the 
time  that  he  wrote  thus ;  and  the  words  excite  in  us  the  feeling 
that  he  half  envied  Edom  for  having  enjoyed  far  sooner  than 
Israel  the  blessings  of  a  united  and  well-regulated  kingdom. 
But  further,  not  only  is  the  last-enumerated  king  in  this  series, 
Hadad,  described  as  if  the  narrator  had  known  him  as  exactly 
as  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,'  but  the  enumeration  of  the  kings 
is  followed  (verses  40-43)  by  that  of  the  chieftains  of  Edom,  as 
if  after  the  monarchy  the  country  had  returned  to  the  rule  of 
chiefs ;  this  sounds  quite  as  if  David  had  already  vanquished 
the  last  king  of  Edom  and  put  the  country  again  under  mere 
chieftains.  The  Hadad,  descended  from  the  blood  of  the  kings 
of  Edom,  who  at  David's  conquest  fled,  very  young,  to  Egypt,* 
may  have  been  a  grandson  of  Hadad  the  last  king,  as  the 
grandson  firequently  bears  the  grandfather's  name. 

But  the  exactest  indication  of  the  period  of  composition  of  this 
work  is  to  be  sought  in  the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii.  1-11.  This  account,  as  we  now 
have  it,  has  indeed  indubitably  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 
subsequent  reviser,  who  must  have  altered  or  added  much  of  it ;  * 
but  yet  it  preserves  the  clearest  traces  of  having  been  originally 
composed  by  the  historian  whose  work  we  are  here  consider- 
ing ;  *  so  that  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  author  must  have 
finished  his  work  after  the  great  event  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  cannot 

*  That  this  king  was  still  alive  at  the  ffina  as  the  name  of  the  month,  v.  2,  as 
time  when  the  work  was  composed  (al-  we  shall  show  further  on.  There  are  also 
though  such  a  thing  is  possible),  cannot  occasional  differences  of  st^le,  and  the 
be  positively  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whole  v.  9.  must  be  an  addition  by  a  later 
his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  v.  39,  since  writer,  on  account  of  the  usage  of  p^ 
the  only  reason  why  noy.  is  constantly  and  of  nnh,  as  weU  as  the  general  tone 
added  to  the  notice  of  all  the  preceding  of  the  language. 

kings,  is  in  order  to  form  a  transition  to        *  The  main  proofs  of  this  assertion  are; 

the  next  kmg  of  Edom.  the  use  of  the  word  K^B^i.  v.  1,  and  of  the 

«  1  Kings  XI.  U-22.   An  accurate  com-  .        i  '  #  # 

parison  of  the  two  accounts  proves  the  expression  V^y  OnyiJn  7«-|B^  mV  73. 

Hadad   here  mentioned  to  be  a  different  ^-  ^»  ^^'^^  ^^e  all  the  peculiar  air  of  the 

person  from  the  one  spoken   of  in  Gen.  ^^^  ^f  Origins ;  the  perfect  harmony  of 

xxxvi.  39.     The  Hadad  that  fled  to  Egypt  '^^  7  sq-  ^ith  Ex.  xxv.  13  sqq.  20  ;  xxxvii. 

had  evidently  never  been  king  at  all,  and  ®  »  ^y^-  i^-  6  sqq.,  and,  on  the  contrary, 

had  quite  a  different  consort  ^^®  discrepancy  between  these  descriptions 

•  Even  the  transition  with  tj<  in  v.  1  *°^  ^  'K.m^  vi.  23-27 ;  lastly,  the  remark- 
,  ,„  .       ^.    ,                J  .    .1                 -  ^ble  agreement  of  v.   10  sq.  with  Ex.  xl. 

and  12  IS  entirely  opposed  to  the  usage  of  34  the  weight  of  which^nnot  be  made 
the  Book  of  Origins',  the  word  D^3PT,  apparent  till  we  treat  of  the  Mosaic  time. 
T.  1,3,  is  as  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Ori-    Of  the  passages  that  describe  the  building 
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have  been  composed  much  later  than  the  time  of  this  dedication, 
which  falls  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  long  reign  of  Solomon  ;* 
for  it  must  belong,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  first  glorious  period 
of  the  monarchy.  And  the  great  fact  of  the  building  and  dedi- 
cation of  this  temple  might  serve  the  historian  as  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  his  work,  which  might  even  close  with  the  noble  words, 
*  The  glory  of  Jahve  filled  the  house  of  Jahve  *  (1  Kings  viii.  10). 
At  least  we  may  assume  that  it  was  completed  in  the  first  third 
of  Solomon's  forty  years'  reign. 

In  fact  no  time  could  be  more  favourable  than  this  to  the 
undertaking  of  an  extensive  historical  work ;  when  the  nation, 
lately  victorious  over  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  delighted  in 
the  memory  of  its  own  antiquity,  and  had  latterly  gained  during 
years  of  peace  sufficient  leisure  for  a  survey  of  the  history  and 
relations  of  all  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  grand  time,  such 
as  never  returned  again,  with  its  quiet  dignity  and  its  manifold 
artistic  productivity.  An  historical  work  possessing  a  scope, 
an  arrangement,,  and  an  art  fully  worthy  of  the  age,  is  the 
Book  of  Origins^  which  has  not  its  equal  for  artistic  beauty  and 
lofty  historical  feeling  in  the  whole  domain  of  Hebrew  history, 
and  in  almost  every  respect  deserves  to  be  called  the  finest 
historical  work  of  that  ancient  nation.  As  among  the  Greeks, 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  victories  over  the  Persians 
produced  an  Herodotus  and  a  Thucydides,  so  among  the  Hebrews 
the  first  days  of  quiet  after  David's  great  victories  are  observed 
to  occasion  a  higher  craving  for  historical  survey  and  enlighten- 
ment, which  puts  forth  its  fairest  blossoms  in  this  finest  of  all 
Hebrew  histories. 

If  we  seek  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  writer's  descent  and 
position,  we  do  indeed  find  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  giving  pre- 
cedence to  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  narration  of  national 
aflfairs,'  not  without  intending,  in  this  as  in  all  such  descrip- 
tions of  aucient  institutions,  to  present  at  the  same  time  a 
pattern  of  correct  conduct  for  his  own  times.  Yet  it  need  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  he  belonged  to  that  tribe,  but  at  most 
only  that  it  was  the  leading  one  in  his  day  (which  we  already 

and  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  the  later  books,  and  on  the  other  hand 

following  also  were  derived  from  the  JBook  accords  perfectly  -with  the  exact  chrono- 

of  Origi7i8'.  1  Kings  vii.  13-47,  Aiii.  62-  logy  of  the -ffooXr  o/  Origins. 

66.  *  In  Num.  ii.  3  sqq.,  vii.  12  sqq.   'This 

*  1  Kings  vi.  37  sq.  It  is  probable  that  is  indeed  contrary  to  i.  6  sqq.,  xiii.  4  sqq., 

the  last  reviser  borrowed  this  date,  together  xxvi.  6  sqq.,  but  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 

with  the  other  more  important  one,  v.  1,  special  cause,  to  be  explained  below.  But 

from  the  Book  of  Origins,  with  his  accus-  Jos.  xiv.  and  xv.  are  decisive,  as  also  Gen. 

tomed   modifications,    especially    as    the  xlvi.  28  sqq. 
important  date  in  v.  1  stands  alone  in  aU 
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know  from  independent  sources).  On  the  other  hand,  he  so 
evidently  assiduously  gives  prominence  to  everything  concerning 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  everywhere  takes  such  especial  notice  of 
its  privileges,  duties,  and  functions,  that  we  must  at  least  at- 
tribute to  him  the  exactest  knowledge  of  all  the  concerns  of 
the  sacerdotal  tribe.  But  who  could  even  possess  such  know- 
ledge in  those  times,  and  who,  moreover,  portray  with  such 
warmth  even  the  minutest  feature  of  the  sacerdotal  system,  but 
an  actual  member  of  the  priesthood  ?  Particular  passages  of 
the  work  are  vnritten  expressly  and  exclusively  for  the  priests, 
to  serve  them  as  a  rule  in  their  sacerdotal  functions ;  the  book 
itself  expressly  making  this  distinction.^  As  surely  as  the 
author  of  the  former  work  was  no  Levite  (p.  72),  we  must 
allow  the  author  of  the  present  to  be  one ;  and  only  by  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  a  Levite  of  the  brilliant  age  of  Solo- 
mon, shall  we  correctly  apprehend  the  peculiar  aims  as  well 
as  the  true  disposition  and  arrangement  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  work. 

2)  For,  as  touching  the  aims  of  the  work, 

a)  The  chief  aim  was  unmistakably  to  survey  from  the 
resting-place  which  that  epoch  had  reached,  the  entire  mass  of 
historical  matter  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  to  trace  it  back  up 
to  the  ultimate  commencement  of  aU  creation.  As  the  Greeks 
after  the  Persian  war  embraced  with  fresh  delight  the  history  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  and  in  a  short  time  immensely  extended 
their  historical  survey,  so  this  work  endeavours  to  conceive  of 
history  in  its  widest  extent,  as  certainly  no  earlier  work  had 
conceived  of  it.  The  work  does,  to  be  sure,  take  the  nation  of 
Israel  at  once  as  the  grand  centre  of  all  nations,  and  as  the 
great  final  purpose  of  all  history  ;  but  from  that  centre  it  over- 
looks the  wide  circle  of  all  nations,  and  from  this  final  purpose 
it  boldly  rises  to  the  earliest  conceivable  beginning  of  aU  history. 
Both  elements  unite  in  the  idea  of  portraying  the  Origins — the 
origins  of  all  historical  things  that  admit  of  it,  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  as  of  its  individual  tribes  and  families,  of  the  heroes  of 
Israel  as  well  as  of  all  its  institutions  and  laws,  of  all  nations 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  of  the  earth  and  heaven  themselves. 
And  whatever  the  vmter  has  to  treat  at  ever  so  great  length, 
he  must  always  start  with  the  description  of  these  origins,  and 
fit  everything  in  succession  into  the  frame  thereby  given.  Such 
a  childlike  conception  of  all  history,  under  the  influence  of 
the  first  attempts  to  span  fuUy  its  wide  domain,  and  to  con- 

•  Ley.  Ti.  sq.,  ixi.  sq. 
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struct  it  accordiBg  to  a  fixed  principle,  is  undoubtedly  very 
natural  at  a  certain  stage  of  every  nation's  culture.     The  Indian 
Purdnas  have  most  faithfully  preserved  this  stage  of  historical 
instruction   apd   easy  survey ;  *    and  I  have  no   hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  Hebrew  work  in  its  fundamental  arrangement 
may  be  compared  to  such  a  Purdna.^    With  this  conception 
are  connected  aU  the  writer's  views  as  to  the  correct  division 
of  the  wide  subject-matter.     For,  with  the  attempt  to  survey 
the  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  actual  state  of  nations 
back  to  the  farthest  antiquity,  was  easily  combined  the  theory 
of  four  great  ages  of  mankind,  in  which  the  human  race  out- 
wardly expanded  and  advanced  higher  and  higher  in  the  arts, 
but  inwardly  wore  itself  out  in  a  constantly  accelerating  ratio  5 
and  in  the  last  of  which — the  then  present — the  life  of  humanity 
was  felt  to  be  dying  out.     This  idea  pervades  the  antiquity  of 
many  cultivated  nations,'  and  may  have  come  to  the  Hebrews 
from  older  tribes ;  but  the   form   it  then  took   among  them 
caused  the  entire  period  since  the  Patriarchs  to  be  conceived  as 
the  latest  age,  that  of  the  Patriarchs  as  the  last  but  one,  and  all 
the  remaining  immeasurable  primitive  times  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race  as  divided  by  the  Deluge  into  two  halves,  the 
first  and  the  second  age,  and  human  life  as  gradually  and  con- 
stantly degenerating  in  these  various  periods.  Now  as  these  four 
ages  must  be  conceived  of  as  gradually  progressing  in  the  variety 
and  development  of  life,  so  that  the  latest  was  the  most  varied, 
we  have  lesser  periods  comprised  in  the  last  age  but  one  and  the 
beginning  of  the  last,  formed  by  the  life  of  each  of  the  three 
Patriarchs,   by  the  abode   in   Egypt,   the   life   of    Moses,   of 
Joshua,  and  of  each  of  his  successors.     But  along  with  this  idea 
the  nation  had  yet,  through  its  earlier  fortunes,  retained  a  clear 
consciousness  that  it  was  comparatively  recent  and  outwardly 
inconsiderable  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     Accordingly 
the  task  of  a  Hebrew  historian  being  to  show  from  the  store 
of  ancient  tradition  how  Israel,   although  so  recent  a  com- 
munity, had  yet  been  separated  from  all  other  nations,  and 

»  To  whicli  the  Mahd-Bhdrata  also  be-  practice  which,  in  itself,  indeed,  is   very 

longs,  according  to  its  own  stutements  in  proper  (for  a  narratiTe  only  possesses  its 

the  preface  ;    it  is  only  one  of  the  oldest  complete  meaning  and  scope,  in  a  certain 

and  best  PurdnaSf  which  opens  its  arms  place,    and  ou  a  certain    occasion),   bnt 

very  widely  for  the  reception  of  all  pos-  which   easily  becomes  very  seductive  on 

sible  legends.  account  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  wrap- 

»  Of  course  this  is  said  without  taking  ping  up  one  story  within  another.     See 

into  account  the  dissimilarities,   such  as  above,  p.  43. 

principally  the  less  developed  genius  for  »  Cf.    Vishnu -Pur dna,  p.  13  sqq.,  and 

history   in  the  Hindu  works,  and  their  more  on  this  subject  further  on  in  this 

custom   of  connecting  the    whole  story  history, 
with  some  definite  occasion  in  antiquity,  a 
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become  dominant  over  maaiy  in  fulfilment  of  its  high  destiny, 
his  principle  of  arrangement  of  the  details  of  every  period  of 
the  primeval  history  was,  always  first  to  dispose  of  those 
nations  or  families  that  do  not  lead  down  direct  to  Israel,  that 
Israel  may  then  at  length  come  out  as  a  special  people,  and 
the  narrative  there  gain  its  highest  attraction  and  greatest 
breadth.  This  fondamental  arrangement,  consistently  carried 
out  in  the  smallest  details,  pervades  the  entire  structure  of  the 
great  work.  Thus,  (1),  after  the  Noachic  deluge  (where  our 
author  fixes  the  origins  of  existing  nations),  he  separates  ofiF  all 
the  numerous  nations  not  belonging  to  the  race  that  leads 
down  to  Israel,  Gen.  x.,  and  even  arranges  these  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  come  in  order  from  the  most  distant  (Japhet)  to 
the  nearer  (Ham),  and  the  nearest  (Shem).  STot  till  then  follows 
the  series  of  generations  leading  down  to  Terah  and  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi.  10-26),  to  which  is  attached  the  detailed  history  of 
Abraham.  In  like  manner  (2),  he  first  separates  off  all  Terah's 
and  Abraham's  descendants  who  do  not  lead  down  to  Isaac's 
family,  especially  Ishmael  (xxv.  12-18) ;  and  not  tiU  then  does  the 
history  of  Isaac  and  his  sons  appear  on  its  own  account  (xxv.  10 
sqq.)  (3)  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  he  separates  off  Esau  (xxxvi.),  so 
that  at  last  Israel  is  left  quite  alone  as  father  of  the  race,  with 
his  sons  representing  the  people, — the  single  great  subject  of 
the  narrative  (xxxvii.  2  sqq.).  Now,  wherever  a  section  of  this 
or  any  other  kind  begins  with  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
an  important  tribe  or  family,  the  author  always  put«  as  a  kind 
of  title  the  words,  *  These  are  the  Origins  of  ,  .  . ; '  *  and  where 
the  family  of  the  first  man,  and  consequently  the.  proper  com- 
mencement of  this  whole  work  on  the  history  of  mankind  begins, 
it  is  said,  This  is  the  Book  of  the  Origi7is  of  Man  (v.  1),  And  in 
fact  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  accordance  with  this  super- 
scription, the  work  bore  the  short  title  Book  of  Origins.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  narrative  boldly  rises  yet  higher,  and 
seeks  to  explain  in  a  history  of  creation  the  origins  of  all  visible 
things  (i.  1 — ii.  3) ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  actual  work  beginning  at  chap.  v..  1 ;  for 
which  reason  the  introduction  is  also  distinguished  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  a  concluding  inscription  (ii.  4).     Counting  up  the 

*  The  word  '  Origins  *  is  adopted  here  name  of  a  thing  (as  in  Gen.  ii.  4) ;  before 

for  conciseness  merely,  and  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  person  it  properly  denotes 

unitable  for  the  name  of  a  book  (the  elder  the  births,  tliat  is,  the  posterity,  of  that 

Cato  also  wrote  his  Roman  history  under  man,   and  the   history  of  him  and    his 

the  title  Orlgincs) ;  although  n'Hph  cor-  descendante. 
responds  to  our  word    only  before    the 
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sections  resulting  from  all  these  considerations,  we  find  that  the 
phrase,  *  these  are  the  origins  of  .  .  .,'  is  employed  exactly  ten 
times  to  indicate  a  real  section  or  essential  division  of  the 
book,^  like  the  similar  practice  in  Arabic  books;  the  same 
title  may  however  have  been  repeated  in  the  accounts  of  the 
individual  tribes  of  Israel;*  but  most  of  these  parts  of  the 
work  are  now  lost.' 

But  precisely  because  the  work  thus  treated  history  from  the 
Israelite  point  of  view,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  its  widest 
extent,  it  sought  to  combine  all  the  closer,  and  to  discriminate 
all  the  finer,  everything  in  detail.  Accordingly,  treating  as  it 
does  of  the  great  unwieldy  mass  of  historical  families,  nations, 
or  single  persons,  with  reference  to  their  rise  and  progress,  it 
ventures  to  unite  them  all  in  a  single  great  infinitely  ramified 
pedigree,  which  has  its  root  in  the  first  man,  a  second  progenitor 
after  the  Deluge  in  Noah,  and  its  youngest  branches  in  the 
great  contemporaries  of  the  author  and  their  families.  But 
the  straight  trunk,  starting  from  Adam  and  again  from  Noah, 
must  lead  to  the  three  Patriarchs,  and  through  them  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  besides  is  treated  as 
collateral ;  and  then  among  the  twelve  tribes  themselves,  Levi 
probably  served  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pedigree.*  This 
is  the  first  work  known  to  us  that  seeks  to  arrange  infinitesi- 
mal details  of  origin  in  one  comprehensive  genealogy,  although 
such  an  arrangement  is  a  very  obvious  one  to  nations  like  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs,  who  lay  great  stress  upon  purity  of  blood 
and  family ;  but  this  became  later  with  the  Semites  the  most 
popular  form  of  historical  arrangement.  But  the  work  attempts 
also  very  accurate  chronological  distinctions,  and  testifies 
thereby  especially  its  genuine  historical  spirit  as  opposed  to  the 
Indian  Pur&tias.  At  least  the  members  of  the  main  direct  line 
of  the  tribe,  and  occasionally  important  collateral  members  also, 

•  [i.e.  Gen.  ii.  4;  r.  1  ^  vi.  9 ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  may  be  preserved  in  the  Chronicles,  as  in 

10,  27  ;    XXV.  12,  19;  xxxvi.  1  (in  xxxvi.  the  passages  1  Chron.  ii.  42-49,  60-65, 

9  it  appears  to  be  repeated  by  way  of  re-  and  especially  xxiii.  24-xxiy.  31. 

Burning  the  subject  after  the  interruption  *  Because  the  chronology  is  carried  on 

at  verse  2);  xxxvii.  2.]  with  this  tribe  nnintemiptedly,  at  least 

'  As  Num.  iii.  1,  compared  with  Kuth  according  to  the  sure  indications  in  £x. 

iv.  18,  shows.  vi.  16-20;   and  further,  because  in  the 

'  For  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  14-27  is  time  of  the  Judges  the  High-Priests  alone 

merely  intended  to  attract  attention  tx>  the  exhibit  a  kind  of  unbroken  succession,  and 

descent  of  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  outset,  not  strictly  speaking  the  Judges,  as  we 

and  is,  therefore,  designedly  incomplete,  might  be  disposed  to  believe  from  Judges 

The  enumeration  of  the  series  of  all  the  iii.-xvi. ;  lastly,  because,  as  we  shall  show 

families  of  Israel,  which  is  here  begun  further  on,  the  sacerdotal  tribe  is  the  one 

but  not  finished,  must  have  been  subse-  that  the  author  renders  most  prominent 

quently  completed  somewhere  or  other  in  in  all  other  historical  matters  also* 
the  work,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  it 

Q 
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are  all  described  by  the  number  of  years  of  their  life  ;  *  and  as 
moreover  it  is  invariably  mentioned  at  what  age  of  each  re- 
spective member  the  son  who  propagated  the  tribe  farther  was 
bom  to  him,  and  as  larger  chronological  limits  also  are  not 
wanting  for  greater  divisions  of  time  (Exod.  xii.  40  ;  1  Kings 
vi.  1),  the  work  gives  at  the  same  time  a  single  concatenated 
chronology,  and  exhibits  the  most  ancient  attempt  to  reduce 
the  infinitely  scattered  events  of  history  to  precise  dates.*  This 
evident  careful  consideration  everywhere  bestowed  upon  the 
connection  of  families,  and  upon  chronology,  affords  one  of  the 
main  criteria  for  the  recognition  of  the  fragments  of  this  work, 
which  indeed  has  not  its  equal  on  this  subject,  on  the  entire 
field  of  ancient  history  until  Moses  and  Joshua,  or  indeed  until 
David,  and  appears  to  be  only  copied  by  the  later  works  on 
these  times. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  internal  diversity  of  the  ages 
comprised  in  this  work,  we  shall  do  better  to  investigate  below, 
under  the  special  divisions  of  the  history  itself,  the  questions, 
how  our  author  established  this  close  connection  of  families 
and  times,  what  traditions  he  had  received  on  the  subject,  and 
on  what  principles  he  acted.  It  suffices  here  to  establish  the 
point,  that  he  was  the  first  who  essayed  to  carry  out  this  bold 
scheme. 

b.)  If  we  are  led  by  the  order  and  the  chronology  observed  so 
exactly  throughout  so  wide  a  range,  to  an  author  whose  mind 
takes  a  pleasure,  uncommon  among  the  historians  of  those  old 
times,  in  method  and  precision,  still  more  must  we  admire  this 
spirit  when  we  perceive  what  end  he  has  in  view  in  now  expand- 
ing and  now  confining  within  narrow  limits  his  narration  of 
real  events.  For  we  then  discover  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
author^s  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  greatest  fulness  of  narra- 
tion are  called  forth  only  when  he  is  treating  a  question  of 
legislation,  and  can  fill  the  frame  of  his  narrative  with  elucida- 
tions of  such  judicial  or  moral  sanctions  as  have  their  origin  in 
antiquity.  Wherever,  in  his  reminiscences  of  antiquity,  he  can 
explain  legal  institutions  in  all  their  relations  and  applications, 
or  where,  in  the  course  of  historical  exposition,  he  can  indicate 
the  great  truths  of  the  right  government  and  conduct  of  the 

*  As  Ishmael,  Gen.  xxv.  17  ;  Joshua,  and  if  we  nowgire  up  all  of  it  that  is  not 
Job.  xxiv.  29.  derivwl  from  history  in  a  strict  sense,  yet 

*  In  this  respect  the  work  became  the  we  never  should  forget  that  the  mere  at- 
ba«i8  of  aU  general  chronology,  from  the  tempt  to  give  such  a  survey  of  all  historical 
chronicles  of  JulinsAfricanus  and  Eusebius  chronology  was  in  itself  an  advance  en- 
down  to  the  middle  aces,  and  even  almost  tirely  unknown  to  some  other  cultivated 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centniy ;  nations,  as  for  example  the  Hindus. 
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nation,  his  language  is  ponred  forth  with  especial  freedom,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  lofty  subject  becomes  perfected  in 
sharpness  as  well  as  in  concinnity  and  beauty.  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  many  of  these  pictures ;  every  reader  of  feel- 
ing imbibes  from  them  the  purifying  and  invigorating  spirit 
of  an  eminently  loffcy  mind,  which  Kved  through  its  own  times 
in  warmest  sympathy  with  them  and  with  a  treasure  of  truly 
royal  ideas,  and  by  this  light  could  understand  the  very  highest 
elements  of  antiquity,  and  with  masterhand  bring  out  promi- 
nently, and  portray  gracefully,  whatever  in  it  was  improving 
to  posterity.  Even  what  in  itself  might  readily  have  proved 
very  dry — such  as  the  lengthy  account  of  the  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  that  of  many  laws  on  things  of  common  life — 
in  his  hand  becomes  invested  with  the  utmost  possible  grace. 
We  should  more  readily  feel  the  attractive  beauty  of  this  work, 
and  how  far  it  surpasses  in  intrinsic  force  and  simple  art  the 
ordinary  Indian  Pur&nas  and  Manu's  Book  of  Laws,  if  it  had 
been  preserved  entire  and  weU-arranged,  and  could  be  read 
connectedly,  like  Herodotus  or  the  best  extant  parts  of  Livy. 

So  limited  an  aim  for  an  historical  composition,  which  more- 
over here  becomes  the  real  principal  aim,  is  to  be  explained 
only  from  the  necessities  of  a  particular  period ;  but  the  above 
indicated  age  of  the  work  may  serve  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
peculiarity  also.  For  in  that  brilliant  time  of  peace,  which 
produced  the  wisdom  and  the  art  of  Solomon  so  well  known  to 
tradition,  the  nation,  victorious  abroad  and  conscious  of  its 
powers,  could  turn  its  energies  inwards,  and  contemplate  its 
own  constitutional  history,  as  it  had  been  gradually  unfolded 
since  the  obscurest  antiquity  and  then  existed,  but  had  surely 
never  till  then  been  ftiUy  treated  in  writing.  Now,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  Decalogue,  attempts  had  indeed  been  made 
in  earlier  time  to  group  shortly  together  the  most  important 
popular  laws,  and  many  of  these  may  have  been  long  written 
down ;  for  example,  the  former  work  contained  the  earliest 
attempt  known  to  us  of  a  tolerably  comprehensive  codex  legum 
(Ex.  xxi.  2,  or  rather'  xx.  23-xxiii.  19),  and  this  very  Book  of 
Origins  works  up  into  itself  small  series  of  long-existing  laws. 
But  we  have  no  indication,  and  it  is  in  itself  improbable,  that 
the  entire  mass  of  imaginable  legal  ordinances  and  sacred 
institutions  had  at  any  earlier  period  been  committed  to  writing. 
However,  it  was  not  only  the  prosperous  peace  of  that  age 
which,   exhorted  the  people  to  turn   their  attention  to  their 

>  The  words  in  Ex.  xi.  23-26  form,  namely,  the  trac  beginning  of  this  rery 
mutilated  legal  work. 

Q  2 
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ancient  condition  and  laws :  they  were  impelled  thereto  also  by 
causes  nearer  at  hand.     Ages  in  which  the  entire  hereditary 
constitution  of  the  nation  undergoes  a  fdndamental  transforma- 
tion, and  social  life  receives  a  new  organisation,  may  introduce 
into  the  literature  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  into  its  legislative 
art  and  activity,  the  most  violent  shocks.   With  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  was   the  ages   of  transition  from  the  antiquated 
monarchical  constitutions  to  the  republican,  that  most  strongly 
excited  legislative  activity  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  literature ; 
and  it  was  in  these  that  the  controversy  as  to  what  was  to  be 
retained  from  the  past,  and  what  relinquished,  found  its  way 
also  frequentiy  into  the  Greek  world  of  letters.     Our  Hebrew 
epoch  was,  similarly,  one  of  sensible  transition  from  institutions 
existing  for  centuries  into  a  new  life  for  the  whole  nation ;  and 
we  can  understand  how  its  literature,  the  foundations  of  which 
had  long  been  laid,  could  not  be  iminfluenced  by  the  move- 
ment taking  place  in  its  life.     But  beyond  this  its  position  was 
precisely  the  reverse ;   for  here  an  ancient  religion  had  to 
defend  itself  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  new 
monarchical  power.   And  we  have  the  clear  testimony  of  Hosea 
viii.  12  >  for  the  assertion  that  from  this  time  onwards  a  branch 
of  literature   was  formed   in  the  nation  which  flourished  for 
several  centuries,  and  aimed  at  collecting  and. elucidating  the 
old  hallowed  laws,  often  in  direct  opposition  to  modem  deterio- 
rations.    This  assertion  of  Hosea  shows  at  the  same  time  that 
such  writings  originally  enjoyed  no  public  acknowledgment  at 
all,  but  were  current  in  the  nation  for  centuries  as  free  crea- 
tions of  literature,  until  this  or  that  part  of  them  chanced  to 
gain   a  higher   authority   and  become   sacred.     And  this    is 
evidentiy  the  origin  that  we  must  conceive  for  the  Book  of 
Origins.^   If  we  remember,  moreover,  that  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  up  to  the  completion  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  affairs 
of  the  sacerdotal  tribe   and   the  institutions  of  religion  had 
experienced  extensive  changes,  but  yet  were  steadily  flourishing, 
and  that  the  old  religion  and  sacerdotal  constitution  just  then 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  magnificence  from  the  building  of  a 
new  and  splendid  Temple,  we  can  understand  well  enough  why, 
among  all  the  origins  of  things  described  by  this  work,  those  of 

'  This  passage  presupposes  that  a  num-  literature,  which  time  itself  was  constantly 

ber  of  books  of  the  same  kind   as  the  reducing ;  it  was  evidently  a  flood  of  not 

Book  of  Origins,   some  of   which  were  very  ancient  writings, 

highly  esteemed,  were  in  circulation  in  '  Like  the  origin  of  the  Indian  ParA- 

the  northern  kincdom    in   the   time    of  nas,  which  also  contain  a  great  deal    of 

Hoeea,  though  entirely  disregarded  by  the  religious  or  legal  matter ;  and  eyen     of 

authorities.    .  uch  a  flood  of  myriads  of  Manu  s  Code  of  Laws,  which  was  subse- 

written  laws  cannot  refer  to  a  very  ancient  quently  so  venerated. 
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the  Mosaic  sacraments  and  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the 
fiinctions  and  privileges  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  are  preeminently 
explained.  And  we  may  see  also  how  such  legal  forms  and  such 
rights  as  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  primitive  ages  are 
presented  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  copiousness,  mainly 
to  the  end  that  they  may  serve  as  a  model  and  norm  for  the 
writer's  age  also.  This  resembles  the  way  in  which  in  the 
Mdnava'Dha/rmagdstra  even  those  laws  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  writer's  age  are  explained  to  Manu  in  the  primitive 
ages.  The  main  part  of  the  Book  of  Origins  explains  the 
origin  of  whatever  arose  in  Israel  on  the  field  of  law,  but  pre- 
eminently in  relation  to  religion  and  the  priesthood. 

But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  author's  spirit,  mainly 
directed^  to  the  divinely  right  and  lawful,  has  penetrated  the 
whole  wort,  even  where  he  cannot  yet  speak  of  Israel  at  all. 
As  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua  was  known  as  the  great  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  legal  institutions,  and  as  the  earlier  historian 
had  started  from  the  idea  of  the  covenant  concluded  with  God 
on  Sinai,  so  the  Book  of  Origins  undertakes  to  show  what 
divine  laws  and  covenants  had  arisen  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  three  previous  ages  of  the  world,  under  Abraham,  Noah,  and 
Adam,  and  how  the  laws  and  precepts,  starting  like  the  human 
race  itself  from  the  simplest  beginnings,  had  been  constaAtly 
expanding  and  more  fully  developing  themselves.*  And  so  there 
is  only  a  single  ground-thought  which  determines  the  inner 
structure  of  the  work  (its  intellectual  tone  and  bearing),  in 
addition  to  those  which,  according  to  p.  78,  sustain  its  external 
fabric.  This  ground-thought,  in  conformity  with  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  work,  deals  solely  with  the  two-fold  question : 
What  is  Law  and  Right  to  man  in  general?  and,  What  is 
Law  and  Right  for  Israel  in  particular  P  Right  and  law  are 
not  the  same  at  all  times  ;  they  change  especially  with  all  the 
great  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  history.  Ajid  yet  every 
valid  law  is  to  preside  over  man  and  bind  him  as  a  Divine 
command ;  as  if  it  existed  through  a  covenant  between  God  and 
humanity,  in  which  the  former  maintains  His  law  and  the  latter 
expects  protection  and  blessing  from  Him  if  it  is  faithful  to  it. 
Thus  all  laws  and  constitutions,  or  covenants,  which  humanity 
concludes  with  God,  sxe  barriers  imposed  by  the  latter  for  it, 
within  which  it  is  to  move.  But  every  restraint  thus  imposed 
on  man  is  directed  against  his  freedom,  which  soon  chafes 
against  it,  and  finally  perhaps  wholly  breaks  through  its  barriers, 

•  Gen.  xvii. ;  ix.  1-17. ;  i.  27-80. 
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partly  through  the  power  of  mere  self-will  and  sinfulness,  partly 
because  man  has  a  presentiment  that  there  is  a  higher  freedom 
than  that  imposed  by  this  present  limit.  But  every  transgres- 
sion of  the  law  must  be  punished.  And  thus  when  humanity 
continues  its  efforts  to  break  through  the  existing  divine  law, 
the  greatest  ruin,  and  finally  the  most  complete  dissolution 
of  the  age,  is  sure  to  follow,  until  perchance,  under  a  new 
great  Man  of  Grod,  a  new  disclosure  of  the  eternal  Divine  Right 
is  established  for  humanity  with  fresh  freedom,  and  at  the 
same  time  vrith  fresh  limitations  and  new  laws.  Thus  applying 
the  above  fundamental  thought  to  the  succession  of  the  Four 
Ages  of  the  world  (p.  79),  and  explaining  by  its  light  how  the 
Mosaic  law,  that  of  the  last  age,  arose,  and  what  significance  it 
possesses,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  spun  the  fine  strong 
thread  which  holds  the  entire  work  most  closely  together,  and 
gives  at  the  same  time  to  it  its  eagerest  and  loftiest  interest.^ 

The  book  attempts,  indeed,  an  explanation  of  the  laws  exist- 
ing in  the  Mosaic  community  on  every  occasion  which  the 
narrative  offers  for  its  insertion;  and  accordingly,  as  the 
author's  historical  feeling  taught  him  that  many  laws  which 
were  in  force  in  the  community  had  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
times  before  Moses,  he  attaches  his  account  of  the  rights  and 
usages  of  circiuncision  to  suitable  occasions  in  the  Patriarchal 
age  ;  *  and  again  refers  to  the  time  of  Joshua  his  explanation  of 
many  laws  and  precedents  of  the  community,  and  vrith  justice 
regards  the  entire  age  of  Joshua  as  that  of  the  continual 
creation  of  important  social  institutions.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  personal  history  of  Moses  also,  he  seizes  every  opportunity 
to  insert  matters  of  law,  and  on  occasion  of  the  flight  out 
of  Egypt  explains  at  great  length  the  laws  of  the  Passover  and 
of  the  First-bom ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  war  against  Midian, 
belonging  to  the  end  of  Moses'  life,  those  of  booty  and  war.* 
The  majority  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  laws,  however, 
especially  those  concerning  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacerdotal 
tribe,  which  in  accordance  with  the  special  tendency  of  the 
work  are  treated  most  fully,  are  referred  to  the  brief  period  of 
the  people's  halt  at  mount  Sinai,  and  the  true  establishment  of 
their  congregation;  partly  because,  according  to  definite  ancient 
tradition,  the  congregation  was  really  consecrated  there  anew, 
partly  from  the  suitability  of  that  resting-place  for  the  explana- 
tion of  a  series  of  institutions  and  laws. 

*  See  further  on  this  subject  what  is  ob-        •  Num.  xxxi.    Altogether  different  from 
served  in  my  Alterthumer,  p.  117  sqq.  the  law  of  war  laid  down  in  Deut  zx. 

*  Gen.  zyii.  and  xxxiv. 
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For  as  the  privileges,  laws,  and  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  Word,  appear  to  onr  author  as  the 
highest  of  all  laws,  so  in  his  work  this  hallowed  period  of  the 
people's  rest  at  Sinai,  where  their  permanent  sanctuary  was 
formally  instituted,  becomes  a  resting-place  also  for  the  narra- 
tive, and  occasions  him  to  make  his  longest  pause  here,  to  eluci- 
date the  most  important  laws  relating  to  the  sanctuary,  and,  in  so 
doing,  the  majority  of  all  the  laws  of  Israel.  Now  the  sacred 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  had  long  been  recognised  as  the  great  central 
point  of  the  religion  and  constitution  of  the  people,  and  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  had  just  received  an  accession  of  glory  by  its 
reception  in  Solomon's  Temple,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Tabernacle ;  and  therefore 

(i)  The  author  starts  from  that  visible  sanctuary,  and  de- 
scribes how  it  was  executed,  with  all  its  contents  and  appur- 
tenances, after  the  divine  model  shown  to  Moses  by  Jahve  (Ex. 
xxv.-xxxi.),  and  was  so  built  by  human  hands  upon  earth  that 
it  might  be  entered  by  the  priests  in  their  robes  of  office,  or  by 
Moses,  and  the  sacred  rites  be  performed  in  it  (Ex.  xxxv.-xl.).^ 
When  the  locality  and  external  forms  of  the  sacred  rites  have 
been  thus  laid  down, 

(ii)  The  narrative  advances  another  stage  towards  its  main 
object,  and  regards  exclusively  the  sacrifices  and  the  manner  of 

1  This  twofold  description  of  these  com-  do  DOt  hesitate  aboat  assigning  them,  as 
plicated  matters,  notwithstanding  some  far  as  is  possible,  to  their  right  positions 
diversity  (in  part  intentional)  in  the  order  again.  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  one 
of  the  account  of  the  execution,  is  never-  who  maintains,  without  even  examining 
theless  correct  on  the  whole,  and  planned  the  question,  that  such  total  disruptions 
with  great  judgment.  I  can  only  hint  of  coherence  are  original  and  sacred.  But 
at  this  result  of  my  researches  here,  as  the  Book  of  Origins,  above  all  other  books, 
an  explicit  statement  would  become  too  displays  so  grand  a  fixed  arrangement, 
digressive.  But  so  much  the  more  im-  and  so  masterly  a  disposition  of  the  im- 
peratively must  the  fragment  in  Lev.  mense  subject,  that  it  is  in  truth  only 
xxiv.  1-9,  which  has  no  connection  what-  due  to  the  spirit  of  the  author  that  we 
ever  there,  be  transferred  to  its  original  should  restore  the  few  dislocated  portions 
site,  namely  after  Ex.  xxvii.  20  sq.,  since  of  his  beautiful  work  to  their  right  places. 
V.  20  sq.  actually  contain  the  commence-  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to 
ment  of  the  very  same  fragment.  See  conceive  how  such  a  displacement  of  some 
Ex.  XXV.  6,  XXXV.  14,  and  especially  xl.  4,  portions  of  the  ancient  work  might  arifse 
22  sq. ;  for  the  short  preliminary  notice  in  later  times,  even  when  we  only  consider 
about  show-bread  in  xxv.  30  could  not  the  demonstrable  great  alterations  which 
suffice.  In  Uke  manner  the  disconnected  this  work  (as  we  shall  soon  explain)  has 
verse  in  Num.  vii.  89  must  be  reinstated  undergone  from  its  later  revisers.  And 
in  ita  original  place  after  Ex.  xl.  38,  and  even  though  the  LXX.  and  all  the  other 
the  rather  because  Ex.  xxv.  22  refers  to  ancient  versions  received  the  text  with 
its  contents;  and  the  injunction  that  fol-  these  violent  dislocations,  and,  fortunately, 
lows  it,  about  the  right  position  of  the  did  not  again  arbitrarily  alter  it,  yet  how 
seven  lamps  on  the  candlestick.  Num.  viii.  recent  is  this  text  when  compared  with 
1-2,  most  surely  belongs  after  Ex.  xxxix.  the  true  age  of  the  work  I  I  will  adduce 
31.                                                         .  other  ailments  below  in  the  section  on 

I  shall  soon  cite  other  and  stronger  cases  the  reviser.     See  however,  on  some  points 

of  the  displacement  of  the  original  com-  treated  of  above,  what  is  observed  in  the 

ponent  parts  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  Goti.  Gel.  Anz.,  1862,  p.  368-76. 
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offering  them  at  the  sanctuary,  and  elucidates  fully  the  various 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  their  purposes,  ^nd  the  observances  attached 
to  them.  The  passage  that  does  this  in  an  easily  apprehensible 
order,  extends  properly  only  from  Lev.  i.  to  Lev.  v.  and  from 
Num.  V.  5  to  Num.  vi. ;  *  then  the  main  subject  is  repeated, 
condensed  for  the  special  use  of  the  priests  into  the  briefer  and 
more  technical  language  of  regular  legislation  (Lev.  vi.  sqq.). 
Whereas  the  priests  are  now  enabled  to  offer  the  right  sacrifices, 
and  do  actually  offer  them  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people 
after  their  consecration,  the  story  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  teaches 
how  rigorously  and  with  what  severe  chastisement  the  sanc- 
tuary visits  those  who  fail  to  treat  it  in  a  becoming  manner 
(Lev.  viii.-x.).  But  now  that  Jahve's  sanctuary  and  sacrifices 
are  established  in  presence  of  the  whole  people, 

{ill)  The  narrative  attains  its  fuU  dignity,  and  undertakes 
regularly  to  teach  what  rules  must  guide  the  conduct  of  men  in 
this  congregation,  or  (to  speak  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  work) 
what  is  holy  or  unholy,  clean  or  unclean,  to  the  God  indwell- 
ing in  it.  The  passage  that  teaches  this  properly  extends  from 
Lev.  xi.  to  XX.,  but  with  the  insertion  of  Num.  xix.  after  Lev. 
ivi.  The  arrangement  is  the  simple  one,  that  the  description 
ascends  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  consequently  first 
shows  what  is  clean  or  unclean,  and  how  the  unclean  is  to  be 
removed,  and  then,  beginning  from  chapter  xviii.,  rises  to  the 
idea  of  the  holy,  and  explains  in  loftier  language*  and  fre- 
quently incorporating  short  series  of  ancient  laws,  the  stern 
exactions  of  the  holy  upon  man.  The  expressions  of  Lev.  xvii. 
stand  in  the  middle  between  these  two  halves ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  plainly  does  not  come  till  Lev.  xx.  24-27. 
Then  comes  a  short  supplement  intended  specially  for  the 
Priests  on  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xxi.  sq.).. 

(iv)  But  as  the  Sabbath  is  the  first  and  the  last  among  the  duties 
of  the  Mosaic  congregation,  and  had  enjoyed  a  corresponding 
preeminence  also  in  the  description  of  the  Mosaic  laws  contained 


>  That  the  passages  in  Numb.  r.  6-vi.  to  have  preceded  the  short  narrative  in 

belong  to  this  place  is  evident,  first,  from  Lev.  ix.  22,  in  the  same  way  as  the  nar- 

the  contents   of  the   first   three,   Numb,  ratives  in  Ex.  xxxv.-xl.  constantly  pre- 

V.  6-vi.   21,   which   really  only  describe  suppose   the   divine    commands    in    Ex. 

new  kinds  of  sacrifice,  all  of  which,  ac-  xxv.-xxxi. 

cording  to  their  very  similar  beginning,         »  Especially  in  the  expression,  *  I  am 

are  perfectly    suitable    continuations'  of  Jahve,'  which  first   begins   to  recur  fre- 

Lev.  v. ;  secondly,  from  the  blessing  which  quently  from  this  plaL-e  on,  and  which, 

follows  them  in*  Numb.  vi.  22-27,  which  like  so  much  else  in  Lev.  xviii.-xx.,  indi- 

is  presupposed  in  Lev.  ix.  22,  and  which  cates  that  the  author  makes  a  greater  uso 

we  must,  from  the  general  charactor  and  of  old  sources   here    than  in  any  other 

plan   of  the    Book  of  Origins,   imagine  place. 
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in  this  work,*  so  the  author  ultimately  restricts  himself  to  it 
and  all  connected  with  it.  The  voice  of  living  law  declares  the 
series  of  annual  festivals  as  well  as  the  year  of  Sabbath  and 
Jubilee  (Lev.  zxiii.  xxv.  1-xxvi.  2,  46) ;  and  describes  yet  more 
fully  the  duration  and  period  of  recurrence  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  whole  community  to  Jahve  (Num.  xxviii.  1-xxx.  1).  And 
as  vows  also  are  to  be  redeemed  at  the  sanctuary  at  definite 
times,  the  laws  on  this  subject  now  foUow  (Num.  xxx.  2-17; 
Lev.  xxvii.).  Last  of  all  come  some  sacrificial  laws  adapted 
not  for  the  wilderness  but  only  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  which 
could  not  on  that  accoimt  well  be  placed  in  Lev.  i.-vii. ;  with 
general  conclusion  (Num.  xv.).* 

(v)  Nothing  then  remains  to  be  done  but  that  the  congre- 
gation be  described  on  its  popular  side,  with  reference  to  the 
arrangement  and  division  of  its  tribes,  and  the  order  of  its 
journeys  and  campaigns.  This  gives  at  the  same  time  the 
best  transition  to  the  removal  from  Sinai  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  long  period  of  consecrated  rest,  and  forms  also  the  winding- 
up  of  this  longest  and  most  important  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  (Num.  i.-v.  4;  vii.  1-88;  viii.  5-10,  86). 

This  is  the  simple  and  historical  arrangement  of  the  section 
of  this  work  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  main  contents 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  although  we  cannot  vouch  for  the 
complete  preservation  of  all  its  original  chapters,  yet  the  main 
part  has  evidently  been  preserved  remarkably  free  from  obscu- 
ration and  alteration ;  so  that  we  gain  ti  certain  insight  into 
the  plan  and  execution  of  this  most  important  section,  as  soon 
as  we  decide  to  remove  to  their  right  position  again  the  few 
passages  that  have  been  displaced  and  put  too  far  on  towards 
the  end.* 

^  Compare  Ex.  zzxi.  13-17,  concluding  three  middle  portions    closes    with  the 

the   commandments  delivered  to  Moses,  always  apt  narration  of  an  example  of 

and  inversely  £x.  xxxv.  1-3  commencing  needful  punishment  on  account  of  the  vio- 

his  publication   of  them   to  the   people,  lation  of  the  previously  expounded  laws, 

with  Lev.  xxiil  2  sq.  xxvi.  2,  Numb.  xv.  Lev.  viii-x.,  Lev.  xxiv.  10-23,  Numb.  xv. 

32-36.  32-36,  and  all  five  parts  then  terminate  in 

»  The  reader  must  consider  that  accord-  narration.    In  like  manner  a  special  sup- 

ing  to  the  whole  character  of  the  Book  of  plement    of  peculiar  directions   for  the 

Origins,  the  omitted  promulgation  of  laws  priests  is  always  placed  before  this  nar- 

may  indeed  be  repaired  in  any  place,  but  rative  conclusion,.  Lev.  vi.  sq.,  xxi.  sq., 

then  the  occasion  of  their  enactment  must  Numb.  xv.     Moreover,  whatever  laws  or 

be  recounted  (as  in  Numb.  xvii.  sq.  xxxi.  legal  devices  are  transferred  to  the  suc- 

xxxvi.) ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ceeding  portion   of   the  life   of    Moses, 

impossible   to   repair   the  omission   with  Numb,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxxi.   sqq.,  belong, 

such  an  utterly  bald  inscription  as  Numb,  according  to  their  dress  and  contents,  to 

XV.,  xix.,  xxviii.,  xxx.  2  [1].  the  post-Sinaitic  time;  which  furnishes  a 

•  Lastly,  in  all  probability,  the  placing  new  and  important  reason  for  the  correct- 

of  the  historical  piece,  I-»ev.  xxiv.  10-23,  ness  of  the  aboye-required  transpositions, 
after  xxii.  is  required,  for  then  each  of  the 
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If  we  consider  now  the  author's  system  of  inserting  accounts 
of  Mosaic  laws  into  an  historical  narrative,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  his  only  reason  for  representing  them  as  com- 
municated by  Jahye  to  Moses,  and  through  the  latter  to  the 
people  or  (when  strictly  sacerdotal  in  their  contents)  to  Aaron  * 
and  the  priests,  is,  that  in  his  days  they  had  long  been  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  an  historian,  therefore,  could  not  but  give  them 
an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  the  congregation  itself.  The  sacred 
Tabernacle,  which  the  author  describes  as  if  all  its  smallest 
parts  were  the  direct  result  of  Divine  precept,  and  which  had 
just  recently  been  magnified  and  glorified  by  its  transformation 
into  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  had  evidently  gained  its  sacred- 
ness  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  sacrifices,  the  sacred 
rites,  and  the  sacerdotal  fdnctions,  which  our  author  represents 
vdth  all  their  minutise  as  Divine  commands,  had  undoubtedly 
been  long  practised,  and  they  also  owed  their  high  authority  to 
their  antiquity.  Of  established  usages  the  author  could  mani- 
festly only  select  the  best  and  give  them  a  more  definite  form. 
As,  however,  the  established  usages  of  any  given  time  are 
naturally  treated  as  an  indissoluble  whole,  although  they  may 
have  developed  themselves  gradually  from  a  certain  original 
groundwork,  it  was  at  this  early  period  peculiarly  hard,  in  all 
cases  of  the  kind,  to  distinguish  the  time  of  origin  as  exactly 
as  we  now  do,  or  at  least  desire.  In  so  far,  the  numerous  legal 
sanctions  here  delivered  certainly  have  direct  historical  signi- 
ficance only  for  the  ^ge  of  the  author.  And  as  the  author 
cannot  have  lived  later— e.g.  at  a  time  when  the  Mosaic  Taber- 
nacle had  long  disappeared — our  task  is  that  of  investigating 
which  of  these  are  referable  to  the  time  and  legislation  of 
Moses,  and  what  has  been  added  by  degrees  from  other  causes ; 
an  investigation,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  stated  here. 
But  (and  this  may  be  at  once  carefolly  noted  in  this  place)  the 
author  never  makes  any  pretence  of  being  taken  for  Moses 
himself;  *  indeed  we  should  do  great  wroDg  to  the  simple 
narrator  were  we  to  suppose  this ;  for  he  even  describes  equally 
innocently  and  on  the  same  plan,  the  rise  of  legal  institutions 
under  Joshua,  and  closes  his  work  with  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon ;  and  where  a  precept  is  inserted  for  the 

*  It  is  only  an  abbreviated  expresBion,  long  past  (Numb.  xv.  22  sq.,  xxviii.  6),  or 

Trhenever  the  word  of  Jahve  is  said  to  when  the  address  suddenly  becomes  like 

pass  directly  to  Aaron,  Lev.  z.  8,  Numb,  that  of  a  priest  to  the  assembled  congrega- 

xviii.  20.  tion,  Numb.  xv.  15,  29  ;  in  historical  nar- 

'  Bather  does  he  forget  now  and  then  rations  he    speaks,   moreover,  like    one 

his  assumed  garb,  when  he    speaks  of  dwelling  in  the  Holy  land,  Jos.  v.  6. 
Moses  and  Sinai  as  of  matters  of  history 
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connection's  sake,  wliich  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the  Holy 
Land,  not  in  the  wilderness,  the  author  sometimes  makes 
Moses  himself  announce  it  only  by  way  of  prophecy,  with  the 
addition  *  when  ye  come  into  the  Holy  Land/* 

The  Book  of  Origins,  in  thus  pursuing  in  the  above-described 
main  section  and  elsewhere  its  own  special  aim  of  explaining 
legal  matters,  is  indeed  further  removed  than  the  previous 
historical  work  from  the  mere  repetition  of  tradition,  and  is 
already  engaged  in  that  transition  to  a  freer  treatment  of  the 
history  of  antiquity,  the  further  consequences  of  wliich  will 
appear  below.  From  a  very  rich  body  of  separate  ancient  tra- 
ditionary histories  our  author  manifestly  selects  those  only,  in 
themselves  it  may  be  not  remarkably  important  ones,  on  which 
could  be  hung  an  exhibition  of  laws  or  of  principles  of  wise 
government  and  sacerdotal  administration.  The  appended 
subject  itself  is  always  treated  with  great  freedom  and  at  great 
length,  as  if  the  narrative  itself  were  really  subordinate  to  the 
lesson  it  conveyed ;  and  the  most  beautiful  and  elevating  parts 
of  the  work  are  produced  by  this  art  of  shaking  off  a  bondage 
to  the  unmixed  influence  of  tradition.  Nevertheless  the  work 
still  cleaves  faithfully  and  scrupulously  to  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  traditions ;  it  starts  with  a  clear  discrimination 
of  times,  and  does  not  intermingle  later  ideas  with  its  pictures 
of  antiquity  so  carelessly  as  the  books  presently  to  be  described. 
And  if  it  imparts  a  new  life  to  the  representation  of  antiquity 
mainly  by  means  of  legislative  matter,  and  sees  in  Moses  and 
Joshua  ideals  of  popular  leaders,  this  was  just  the  side  upon 
which  those  ancient  times  were  great  and  productive.  This 
revival  of  the  ancient  stories,  proceeding  from  a  writer  who  in 
every  part  of  his  work  shows  himself  inspired  by  the  genuine 
wisdom  of  a  leader  of  the  people,  was  that  most  in  harmony 
with  the  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  work ;  and  from  the 
happy  concurrence  of  the  spirit  of  this  revival  with  the  nature 
and  greatness  of  the  times  portrayed,  resulted  the  admirable 
truth  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  this  work. 

c.)  If  we  enquire,  lastly,  into  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
work,  a  slight  difficulty  here  opposes  our  speculation.  For 
with  the  description  of  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the 
explanation  of  all  legal  matters  ought  manifestly  to  cease. 
This  is  most  distinctly  proved  by  the  way  in  which  the  legal 
distribution  of  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes  is  unreservedly 
referred  to  Joshua's  words  and  commands,  although  historically 

*  Ex.  xii.  25;  Ley.  ziy.  34,  xiz.  23,  xxiii.  10,  zxy.  2;  Num.  zy.  2;  cf.  Ley. 
zyiii.  3. 
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many  of  these  claims  may  have  originated  after  Joshua's  death, 
and  at  bottom  the  narrator  does  not  deny  this.  ^  The  assump- 
tion that  all  the  legal  forms  in  Israel  which  could  claim  any 
antiquity  had  been  concluded  in  Moses'  and  Joshua's  time,  and 
that  these  two  heroes  had  been  the  last  great  instruments  of 
the  word  and  deeds  of  Jahve,  forms  the  entire  foundation  of 
the  work  in  so  far  as  it  describes  legal  matters  ;  and  one  cannot 
form  even  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  the  author  would  be 
able  or  willing  to  describe  on  this  field  in  the  times  after 
Joshua.  Nevertheless,  the  wort  further  contains,  as  we  saw 
on  pages  76  sq.,  the  description  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  with  which  it  certainly  concluded ;  the  rise  of 
monarchy  in  Israel,  for  which  the  author  had  early  prepared 
the  reader,  as  we  saw  page  75  sq.,  required  to  be  narrated  at 
the  end  at  least  in  brief;  and  one  sees  no  reason  why,  after 
his  explanation  of  the  laws,  he  should  not  have  pursued  the 
mere  history  still  farther  than  the  death  of  Joshua.  We  may 
therefore  with  justice  conjecture  that  in  a  now  lost  passage 
he  brought  the  history  down  from  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of 
the  high  priest  Eleazar  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, though  with  great  brevity,  so  that  this  section  did  not 
satisfy  his  successors,  and  might  easily  be  lost.  The  lawless 
times  of  the  Judges  must  have  been  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  the  ideas  of  the  author,  who  would  certainly  content  him- 
self with  continuing  the  list  of  high-priests  after  Eleazar. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  work  became  very  full  again  just  about  its  close,  when  it 
describes  the  sunny  days  of  David.  There  was  indeed  here  no 
exhaustive  narrative,  but  fiill  accounts  there  were  of  some 
single  events  that  seemed  to  the  writer  especially  important. 
With  these  we  class  the  fragments  to  be  described  below  (see 
below,  on  the  official  Journals  of  the  Kings),  besides  that  noticed 
on  page  76  note.  And  we  may  say  that  this  work,  beginning 
with  the  Creation  and  treating  by  preference  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  antiquity,  nevertheless  stood  quite  upon  the  footing 
of  its  age,  and,  like  a  true  time-book  (or  chronicle),  terminated 
with  the  description  of  the  most  recent  great  deeds  and  ac- 
quisitions of  its  nation. 

3)  As  in  its  aims,  so  also  in  its  language,  this  work  mani- 
fests as  much  peculiarity  as  perfection  and  beauty.  The  style 
possesses  a  luxurious  fulness  overflowing  with  the  warmth  of 
sympathy,  a  lucidity  and  quiet  transparency  which  is  not  afraid 

*  Job.  zyiii.  sq. 
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of  slight  repetitions  conducing  to  represent  the  thought  per- 
fectly in  all  its  bearings,  nor  shrinks  from  an  almost  poetic 
symmetry  of  clauses,  removed  alike  from  the  old-fashioned 
stiffiiess  and  hardness  of  such  narrations  as  Josh.  xrii.  14-18, 
and  from  the  cold  tranquillity  and  studied  description  that 
became  usual  in  later  times.  The  matter  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage and  picturesque  representation  of  this  work  breathes 
a  peculiar  fresh  poetic  air ;  more  rounded  and  graceful,  more 
instinct  with  a  light  poetic  charm,  no  prose  can  weU  be  than 
that  of  this  work,  which  also  from  its  florid  style  of  description 
belongs  to  the  finest  period  of  Hebrew  literature  and  national  life. 
Its  language  at  least  shows  itself  such  wherever  its  fragments 
are  preserved  unaltered;  and  the  very  first  passage.  Gen.  i.-ii.  4, 
may  serve  as  a  clear  specimen  of  all  subsequent  ones.  In 
details  the  author  may  be  distinguished  by  a  great  multitude 
of  expressions  either  quile  peculiar  to  him,  or  on  the  other 
hand  quite  foreign  to  him.*  And  as  he  displays  in  all  things  a 
highly  exact  spirit  of  order,  this  accuracy  extends  in  a  remark- 
able way  even  to  proper  names.  For  he  is  fond  of  explaining 
in  the  history  the  rise  of  new  personal  names  beside  the  old 
ones ;  and  he  then  discriminates  the  twa  with  constant  accuracy 


*  It  would  carry  us  here  too  far  to  ex- 
plain in  full  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of 
the  Book  of  Origins ;  so  only  a  few  points 
which  can  be  briefly  stated.  Peculiar  to 
the  work  are :  the  name  D^K^^J  for  the 
Considerable,  Noble  among  the  people, 
by  the  side  of  D^3pT  "^^ry  rare,  and  in 
some  places  perhaps  only  through  later 
revision,  £x.  zii.  21,  Ley.  iv.  15,  ix.  1, 
Num.  xvi.  25,  Jos.  vii.  6,  xx.  4;  but 
DnO^^  nowhere  occurs  ;  the  name  jnj< 
TTJs'ri  for  the  ark ;  (Tinijirj  '«  or  njH!  '« 
is  found  only  after  Deut.  x.  8,  cf.  xxxi.  9, 
25  sq.,  1  Kings  yiii.  1,  4,  6,  perhaps 
through  remodelling  hj  later  writers 
who  called  it  so;  l^jpg  '«  is  found 
only  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3) ;  the  expression 
njns  for  possession,  not  n^S  Ijjja  for 
garment,  never  H^pb  J  n VT  for  kUl, 
always  discriminated  from  yy^,  murder-, 
DJ*)  often  with  the  addition  Q^^mi  for 
to  stone,  not  7j5p ;  the  very  favourite  ex- 
pressions D^'HJP  ^or  vagrant  life,  ri^lp3^ 
for  nn'ghbattr  (elsewhere  only  in  Zlech. 
xiii.  7,  and  even  there  in  an  entirely 
dififerent  connection)  ;    n*liy  for  service, 


which  in  this  sense  only  the  latest  writings 
imitate;  the  sole  use  of  fl^  for  only, 
whilst  the  pieces  of  other  authors  have 
rather  pT)  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  absence  of  such  words  as  {J^J  in 
all  significations,  'Vinjl  gouth,  warrior, 
iy^fe<  treasure,  which  is  found  frequently 
in  Joel,  Amos,  skud  Hosea,  as  well  as  in 
Jos.  vi.  19,  24,  and  Deut,  t^H'^,fast,  like- 
wise in  Joel.  Many  other  peculiarities 
are  elsewhere  illustrated  in  tneir  proper 
places  in  this  work.  The  use  or  avoidance 
of  many  words  in  this  work  has  also  a 
great  significance  for  the  history  of  the 
people  itself.  Thus  the  author  chooses  or 
avoids  certain  words  with  manifest  inten- 
tion, that  he  may  depict  antiquity  with 
correcter  colours,  and  not  intermingle 
more  modem  ideas  in  opposition  to  his 
own  historical  feeling.  For  example,  he 
is  certainly  acquainted  with  the  metal 
iron,  and  once  names  it  in  a  law,  Num. 
xxxv.  16,  because  it  was  there  unavoid- 
able, but  elsewhere  he  always  speaks  of 
brass  as  being  usually  employed  in  the 
Mosaic  period;  just  as  brass  is  said  by 
the  Grpckand  Roman  writers  to  have  been 
more  abundant  in  earlier  antiquity. 
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according  to  the  principle  once  assumed.  As  he  explains  the 
origin  of  the  name  Joshua  subsisting  along  with  Hoshea,  and 
would  certainly  never  employ  this  appellation  before  the  proper 
time,^  so  he  only  begins  at  Gren.  xvii.  S,  15,  to  call  Abraham 
and  Sarah  by  these  names  instead  of  Abra/m  and  Sarai ;  and  as 
he  explains  at  Ex.  vi.  2  sqq.,  that  Jahve  had  not  yet  revealed 
himself  to  the  Patriarchs  under  this  name,  he  avoids  before  this 
passage  the  use  of  the  name  Jahve,  which  thenceforward  is 
constantly  recurring  in  the  history  of  Moses,  and  previously 
always  calls  the  true  Grod  El-Shadddi  on  the  few  solemn  occa- 
sions of  his  manifestation,  and  elsewhere  by  the  common  name 
Elohvm?  The  name  Jacob  is  indeed  not  always  avoided  in 
passages  subsequent  to  Gren.  xxxv.  10,  despite  tie  declaration 
there  given  ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  name  was  always  maintained 
along  with  the  other,  Israel  in  the  real  life  of  the  people,  its 
employment  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  those 
just  mentioned. 

If  we  combine  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Book  of 
Origins,  it  will  appear  that  no  document  whose  original  form 
has  been  destroyed  could  well  be  so  easily  and  certainly  recog- 
nised in  its  smallest  fragments  as  this,  because  certainly  no 
other  document  of  an  historical  character  has  been  composed 
with  so  high  an  individuality  and  intellectual  peculiarity.  And 
this  is  just  what  is  important  for  the  question  as  to  the  literary 
sources  that  may  have  been  used  by  our  author.  For  though 
the  author  never  refers  in  express  words  to  any  authorities, 
whether  written  or  oral,  yet  he  incorporates  the  old  catalogue 
of  the  stations  in  Num.  xxxiii.'  in  his  work,  with  the  preliminary 
remark  that  Moses  wrote  it  (see  above,  p.  68).  And  many  of 
his  historical  remarks  must,  to  judge  by  their  contents,  be  refer- 
able to  very  ancient  records  (the  proof  of  which,  however,  be- 
longs more  suitably  to  the  history  itself  further  on)  ;  and  the 
change  in  the  use  of  language,  too,  shows  that  he  here  and 
there  is  dependent  upon  written  authorities.  In  the  passage 
of  Leviticus  (xviii.-xx.)  alluded  to  above  (page  88),  we  remark 
as  much  on  the  one  hand  peculiar  to  our  author,  as  on  the 
other  quite  foreign  to  him ;  and  it  appears  from  the  peculiar 


"  Num.  xiii.  8,  16.  of  language  with  the  fine  distinction  be- 

»  The  Book  of  Origins  always  uses  this    tween  iit6s  and  6  et6s,  which  Greek  and 
name  without  the  article  (on  the  few  ex-    Hebrew  can  alike  express,  we  are  unfor- 


ceptions  see  my  Hebr.  Or.   p.  680,  7th  tunately  unable  to  reproduce  in  our  God. 
ed.);  whilst  others,   as  the  later  writers        ■  That  the  hand  of  the  authc 

to  be  mentioned  below,  often  use  D^H^Mn  Book  of  Origins  is  here  discernible 

also,  as  if  the  true  God  ought  to  be  dis-  ^™  D^:»'«??^  ^'  ^*  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

tinguished  by  the  article.    This  freedom  reasons  to  be  adduced  further  on. 
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coloiir  of  the  language,^  as  well  as  from  other  indications,*  that 
he  here  incorporates  in  his  work  short  series  of  laws  that  had 
long  been  in  existence.  And  he  doubtless  incorporated  much 
from  the  earlier  historical  work,  or  recast  it  in  his  own  fashion. 
The  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  already  described  incomparably 
in  that  work,  as  well  as  the  Decalogue  (where  the  words  in 
Ex.  XX.  9-11  are  an  addition  by  himself),  he  incorporated  the 
rather,  as  the  Decalogue  was  indispensable.  How  he  recasts 
historical  accounts,  is  seen  from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18-xxxiv. ; 
Josh.  V.  2-12.  On  the  contrary,  every  trace  is  wanting  that 
he  adopted  from  the  Book  of  Covenants  or  elsewhere  the  older 
legal  work  contained  in  Ex.  xx.  23-xxiii.  19.  Certainly  one 
might  regard  it  as  probable,  because  this  legal  work  touches 
upon  many  relations,  especially  of  civil  life,  which,  as  being 
foreign  to  his  main  subject,  our  author  Utile  regarded.  But 
that  he  intended  to  embody  all  legal  determinations  of  the 
kind  cannot  be  proved. 

The  name  of  the  author  will  probably  be  veiled  from  us  in 
eternal  obscurity.  We  read,  indeed,  of  men  highly  renowned 
for  wisdom,  who  flourished  just  about  the  period  required,'  and 
we  may  readily  imagine  one  of  these  to  be  the  author  of  this 
glorious  work.  No  time,  too,  was  probably  so  productive  as 
tiiat  of  great  men  of  the  kind  that  we  must  imagine  our 
author.  But  ftirther  we  are  unable  to  prosecute  the  enquiry. 
If,  however,  we  regard,  as  we  ought,  mainly  the  mysterious 
internal  spirit  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  author,  as 
laid  down  unmistakably  to  attentive  readers  (and  no  mode- 
rately independent  historian  can  always  entirely  conceal,  even 
in  the  mere  narrative  style,  the  nature  and  working  of  his 
own  mind) — ^then  we  must  confess  that  rarely  has  so  great  a 
mind  devoted  itself  to  the  composition  of  history.     It  is  true 

>  n©t  I^cv-  xviii.   17,  xix.  29,  zx.  14,  *  From  the  special  form  of  these  laws  ; 

occurs  elsewhere  (besides  the  poets)  only  ^™  ^^®   circumstance  that  the  anthor 

in  Judges  XX.  6;  and  how  the  Book  of  ^^^  ?«•  33  on,  himself  adds  a  kind  of 

Origin8,«rr«,  would  speak  in  such  a  case  Pf^^P^"^®' ./^5-      ^^  .  ^be    older    little 

is   showi  by  Gen.  xx^.  7;   the  image  ^^  Sacr^ficwrum,   simply  inserted  m 

of    the    Canaanites  being  vomited  from  ^f «  ^^  ^^  Ongins,  Lev.  i.-vu.,  see  my 

their  own  land.  Lev.  xviii.  24-28,  xx.  22,  ^««;^A«m€r,  p.  62. 

is  not  elsewhere  current  with  the  author,  ^^T,  ""•  ^} ^\  ^^^l  ^'^*°'  ^'" 

and  the  language  of  the  original  givefl  =»a°'  0\i^co\  and  Darda.  whom  Solomon 

even  the  notion  of  their  being  already  '^^P^f  >n  wisdom    must  accordingly  bo 

expelled;  D^'?^f«  in  Lev.  xix.  4  and  xxvi.  regarded  as  somewhat  pnor  to  Solomon. 

*^  - ,      ,      *^  ^*:         ^      ,  and  elsewhere  the  first  two  are  placed  m 

1,  old  echoes  of  the  Decalogue;  mn  m  David's  time.  One  might,  moreover,  men- 

Lev.  xix.  15,  cf.  v.  32,  elsewhere  unusual  tion  Nathan  the  prophet;  but  the  question 

to  the  author;  the  whole  sentence  strongly  arises  in   the  case  of  all  these  whether 

reminds  us  of  older  passages,  as  Ex.  xxiii.  they  were  Levites  or  not  (cf.  1  Chr.  ii  6. 

3  ;  the  beautiful  thought,  xix.  34,  harmo-  36),  a  question  which  can  only  be   an- 

nizes  only  with  Ex.  xxii.  20  [21],  xxiii.  0.  swered  further  on. 
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he  does  not  belie  bis  character  as  a  priest,  an  hereditary  and 
influential  one  too :  the  visible  sanctuary  in  Israel  had  at  that 
time  been  for  centuries  gaining  a  high  consideration  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  the  hierarchy  was  in  the  ascendant  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rule  of  David  and  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
The  author  of  this  work  appears,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  several  passages,^  very  anxious  to  secure  that  no  im- 
proper, i.e.  heathen  sacrifices,  nor  improper  priests — ^that  is 
aliens  to  the  house  of  Aaron — shall  approach  the  Mosaic  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  this  also  he  attempts  to  pronounce  and  to  establish 
in  the  form  of  laws.  But  far  higher  than  the  priest  stands  in 
his  estimation  the  wise  legislator  and  true  leader  of  the  people ; 
full  of  that  truly  kingly  spirit  which  always  forms  salutary 
decisions  and  issues  irresistible  commands  with  ease,  and 
which  even  in  the  greatest  perplexities  and  revolutions  never 
loses  for  long  its  coolness  and  intrepidity.  Such  a  one,  too,  if 
he  ever  is  forced  to  administer  a  severe  correction,  does  it  not 
without  the  most  considerate  sympathy,*  and  his  quiet  strength 
silences  all  contradiction,  and  smooths  all  waves  to  peace.^ 
And  as  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon  was  the  fairest  reflex  of 
the  Mosaic,  though  far  below  it  in  creative  power,  the  gloiious- 
ness  of  the  Mosaic  age  could  be  recalled  and  portrayed  by  no 
other  historian  so  adequately  as  by  one  who  had  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  David's  kingly  spirit,  and  who  was  himself  an  actor  in 
the  best  part  of  this  most  hopeful  age  of  Israelitish  dominion. 

Lofty  spirit !  thou  whose  work  has  for  centuries  not  irra- 
tionally had  the  fortune  of  being  taken  for  that  of  thy  great 
hero  Moses  himself,  I  know  not  thy  name,  and  divine  only  from 
thy  vestiges  when  thou  didst  live,  and  what  thou  didst  achieve : 
but  if  these  thy  traces  incontrovertibly  forbid  me  to  identify 
thee  with  him  who  was  greater  than  thou,  and  whom  thou 
thyself  only  desiredst  to  magnify  according  to  his  deserts,  then 
see  that  there  is  no  guile  in  me,  nor  any  pleasure  in  knowing 
thee  not  absolutely  as  thou  wert ! 

3.  The  Prophetic  Narrators  of  the  Primitive  Histories. 
The  Book  of  Origins  was  surpassed  on  the  domain  of  ancient 
history  by  no  subsequent  work.     Yet  later   writers    did  not 

*  Let  any  one  road  with  attention  pas-  comparably  beautiful  and  yet  simple  turn 

sages  like  Num.   xvii.  1-5  [xvi.  36-40],  of  the  sentiment  wherewith  three  quota- 

xviii.   3  sq.,  7-32,   Lev.  x.  2    sqq.,   Ex.  tions  close,  Lev.  x.,  Num.  xii.  and  xvii. 

XXX.    9,   whicli   mutually  explain   them-  •  Thi^  is  the  impression  made  upon  the 

selves,  and  compare  therewith  such  tales  sympathising  reader,  especially  by  the  glo- 

froniEli's  and  David's  time  as  1  Sam.  v.  19,  nous  pictures  of  Moses'  life  in  the  Book  of 

2  Sam.  vi.  Numbers,  to  whicli  I  shall  return  in  the 

'  Let  any  one  road  attentively  the  in-  course  of  the  history. 
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want  for  occasions  for  new  essays  upon  this  same  field  of 
narrative.  The  fund  of  ancient  legends  was  certainly  not  ex- 
liausted  by  the  Book  of  Origins  and  its  precursors ;  much 
might  be  told  diflferently  in  different  districts  of  the  country ; 
other  things  could  be  more  fully  and  clearly  described.  More- 
over, time  itself  as  it  advances  develops  new  ideas  and  stories 
on  the  domain  of  ancient  popular  tradition ;  and  with  the 
brisker  intercourse  with  foreign  and  distant  nations,  which 
after  Solomon  was  never  quite  broken  off  again,  new  subjects 
of  story  and  legend  might  easily  enter  from  foreign  parts,  and 
seek  a  combination  with  the  older  series.  But  more  powerful 
than  anything  else  was  the  prophetic  conception  and  treatment 
of  history  through  the  entire  course  of  those  ages ;  and  as  this 
prophetic  conception  has  greater  freedom  to  mould  the  subject- 
matter  to  its  will,  the  ftirther  the  field  of  the  narrative  is  removed 
from  the  present  time,  and  the  more  it  has  thereby  become 
already  the  subject  of  a  higher  kind  of  contemplation,  it 
found  in  the  primitive  history  the  most  impressible  soil  on 
which  it  could  combine  with  historical  composition.  Tliis  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  great  freedom  of  repeated  narration, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  works  of  this  age  from 
the  Book  of  Origins  and  the  still  older  book ;  for  all  legend- 
ary literature  will  endeavour  the  more  to  break  through  old 
restraints,  and  will  move  with  the  greater  freedom,  the  oftener 
it  treats  the  same  subject-matter ;  but  here  it  was  especially 
the  grandeur  of  prophetic  truths,  that  declared  itself  by  means 
of  the  freer  exposition  that  thus  found  its  way  in. 

The  passages  belonging  to  this  place  are  to  be  recognised 
partly  by  the  criteria  resulting  from  their  nature  just  explained, 
partly  by  a  tone  of  language  and  narration  sensibly  different 
frora  that  of  the  earlier  works  on  the  primitive  history.  The 
correct  discrimination  of  individuals  among  the  narrators  is 
indeed  more  difficult,  as  a  more  uniform  and  properly  prose 
style  for  narrative  is  now  being  gradually  formed;  still  on 
accurate  inspection  one  may  always  perceive  tolerably  distinct 
shades  in  the  various  authors'  mode  of  narration,  which,  when 
they  concur  with  other  and  more  internal  distinctions,  present 
sufficient  reliable  data  to  the  judgment. 

1)   The  Third  Narrator  of  the  Primitive  History. 

As  proceeding  from  a  narrator  who  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
name  is  here  denominated  <^e  third^^  we  must  discriminate  a  series 

>  One  miffht,  according  to  the  entiro  above,  also  call  him  the  ^M  narrator:  but 
number    of  historicul  works   enumerated     since  it  cannot  be  proved  (and  is,  indeed, 

H 
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of  pieces  which,  though  in  ntimber  rather  smaller,  and  in  so  far 
more  difl&cult  of  recognition,  yet  from  their  entire  manner  and 
colouring  can  belong  neither  to  an  older  work  nor  to  the  following 
fourth  or  still  later  narrators,  and  discover  a  certain  similarity 
among  themselves.  They  are  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchal  times 
in  Gen.  x.  25,  ix.,  xxix.-xxxi.,  and  especially  much  of  the  story 
of  Joseph,  although  older  matter  is  frequently  worked  up  into 
these  passages,  and  much  has  crept  in  from  the  hand  of  the 
subsequent  narrators.  Of  the  Mosaic  history  the  following 
pieces  belong  to  this  work :  the  story  of  the  youth  of  Moses,  in 
Ex.  i.  15-ii.  22 ;  that  of  the  shining  of  Moses'  face,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  showed  himself  subsequently  to  the  people  in 
Ex.  xxxiv.  30-35,  a  peculiar  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  great 
prophet,  as  is  to  be  farther  shown  below ;  that  of  the  seventy 
.  elders,  and  of  Eldad  and  Medad  (Num.  xi.),  with  its  extraor- 
dinarily noble  expressions  about  prophecy  and  the  working  of 
the  Divine  spirit ;  furthermore  the  fine  description  of  the  in- 
ternal worth  and  nobleness  of  Moses  as  a  prophet  (Num.  xii. 
6-8),  for  all  its  brevity  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  Moses  in  the  whole  Pentateuch.  From  the  history 
of  the  Flood,  the  fragment  Gen.  viii.  6-12  probably  belongs  to 
this  narrator.*  To  the  same  narrator  we  are  perhaps  indebted* 
also  for  the  preservation  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
curious  relic  of  a  work  of  the  highest  antiquity,  which  (accord- 
ing to  p.  52),  may  have  even  been  written  among  a  non-Hebrew 
and  probably  Canaanitish  people,  before  the  age  of  Moses.  Our 
narrator,  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  of  Palestine 
adjacent  to  Phojnicia,  certainly  introduced  the  passage  within 
the  pale  of  Hebrew  history,  because  Abraham  is  casually 
mentioned  in  it.  There  are  many  indications  that  he  made 
especial  use  of  the  writings  of  the  first  narrator  of  the  primi- 
tive history. 

The  narrative  style  of  this  author  moves  in  very  uniform  lan- 
guage and  description,  and  keeps  still  more  simply  to  the  old 
tradition.  On  such  exalted  topics  as  Num.  xii.  6-8  he  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  lofty  flight  of  his  language,  and  sometimes 
pass  into  an  easy  verse,'  but  he  is  far  removed  from  the  more 

altogether  improbable  from  certain  indica-  '  Tlie  rare  use  of  'n^^^    vntUout    me  t 

lions  previously  adduced)  that  the  authors  j  ^  y^^  j^  far  from  me  \  God  forbid !  v.  24, 

of  Uie  first  two  works  included  m  them  ^^^^^  ^^^^  q^j,  ^jj   jg     rpj^^  ^^^^^ 

the  primitive  histories  properiy  so  called,  ^   22,  would  be  surprising  for  this  nirra- 

we  prefer  the  name  m  tJie  text.  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^he  Samant.  and  the  LXX.  read 

1863,  p.  769.  ,  Qp„  ^i^.  1^  gq  ^  ^^.j   jjj 
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artistic  portraiture  and  bolder  painting  of  the  Tonrth  Narrator, 
next  to  be  mentioned.  But  this  narrator's  peculiar  preeminence 
consists  in  his  uncommonly  high  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
working  of  the  prophetic  and  the  Divine  spirit,  which  enters 
more  or  less  prominently  into  most  of  his  descriptions,  and 
causes  many  of  his  expressions  to  class  with  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.     This  conception  of  the  ancient  history 
comes  out  strongest  in  the  life  of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  sq.),  but 
the  scheme  of  the  life  of  Joseph  also  leads  curiously  to  such 
a  prophetic  truth  (Gren.  1.  19,  sq.) ;  and  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  the  Dream,  and  its  prophetic  significance,  by  which 
he    is  perceptibly   distinguished    from   the   other  narrators,^ 
harmonises  well  with  this  prophetic  theory  of  his  that  pervades 
his  whole  history.    As  narrator  of  the  primitive  history,  he 
is   the   best  prophet,  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
was   the  best  legislator  and  national  leader.      Now  as  this 
narrator  must  from  all  indications  have  written  considerably 
earlier  than  the  Fourth,  we  may  assume   him  to  have  lived 
in  the  tenth  or  ninth  century,  while  such  great  prophets  as 
Elijah  and  Joel  were  stiQ  active ;  for  his  history  is  like  a  re- 
flex of  the  high  prophetic  activity  of  their  times.     Although 
passages  like  Num.  xi.  sq.  quite  remind  us  of  Joel,  we  prefer 
to  assign  to  the  northern  kingdom  a  narrator  who  makes  the 
life   of  Joseph  the   most  brilliant  period  of  the  Patriarchal 
history,  so  tiiat  his  work  would  have  been  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  much  the   same   as  the  Book  of  Origins  to  that   of 
Judah.     We  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

The  diction  of  these  fragments,  notwithstanding  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  peculiarities,^  exhibits  far  more  analogy 
with  those  of  the  Book  of  Origins  than  the  Tourth  Narrator 
does:*  another  proof  that  this  work  was  written  tolerably  soon 

>  Gen.  XX.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xl.    sq.     A  iii.  4-15.    It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this 

narrative  style  which  loves  to  bring  into  view  that  in  the  Third  Narrator  Moses 

prominence  this  intellectual  domain  is  by  alone  is  regarded  as  standing  fer  above 

no  means  common.    It  is  quite  foreign  to  dreams  and  the  like  (Num.  xii.  6-8). 

the  Book  of  Origins.    The  story  in  Gen.  «  As  nj^  grouj,  Gen.  xlviiL  16,  in  a 

xxviii.  10-22,  to  the  very  groundwork  of  ^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^        ^^^    ^ 

wWchthedbjain^belongs,foms  n^  the  Fourth  Naiiator  express  eS  very 

lei.     The  Fifth  Narrator  in  imitating  such  diffeientiy;   mpp,  «>t^,  Ex.  xxxiv.  33 

pictures    expresses    himself   quite    diflre-  "^       xX  L         . 

rently,  Gen.  xv.  1,  xlvi.  2.    And  wherever  «1- ;  «yp.  «tf!c«,  Num  xi.  22,  elsewhere 

beyond  the  primitive  history  anything  of  only  Judges  xxi.  14,  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  and  in 

the  kind  occurs  it  can  hardly  be  unin-  imperf,  Niph,  Jos.  xvii.  16,  Zech.  x.  10. 

fluenced    by    the    descriptions    in    this  »  The  author  calls  God  in  the  pre-Mosaic 

vork:   Jndgea  vii.  18  sqq.  (where  n^^  time  £/oAiOT,  like  the  Book  of  Origins,  and 

for  ins  interpretation  of  dreams)  I  Kings  uses,  like  the  latter,  the  word  n*7)|ri  for  the 

*  H  2 
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after  the  Book  of  Origins,  from  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
by  its  prophetic  treatment  and  glorification  of  the  ancient 
history. 

2)  The  Fov/rth  Narrator  of  the  Primitive  History  . 

To  another  entirely  independent  work  must  be  referred  es- 
pecially several  moderately  long  pieces  which  on  close  inspec- 
tion betray  some  strongly  marked  peculiarities ;  whereas  many 
shorter  fragments  and  remains  of  it  are  preserved  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  words  of  the  succeeding  author. 

a.)  The  fragments  of  this  narrator  exhibit  a.  culmination  and 
mature  development  of  aU  the  intellectual  powers  and  capacities 
of  the  ancient  nation,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  may 
be  with  justice  maintained  that  this  work  exhibits  the  progress 
in  the  treatment  of  primitive  history  to  the  extreme  of  freedom 
in  conception  and  delineation,  beyond  which  nothing  moi^  is 
possible  but  the  artistic  conformation  and  poetical  employment 
of  its  legends.  And  we  may  perceive  clearly  enough,  in  the 
picture  of  the  national  life  of  the  time  that  meets  our  eye,  the 
commencing  relaxation  of  the  old  bonds  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
and  the  irresistible  rise  of  a  multitude  of  new  thoughts  and 
aims.*  We  can  here  only  show  this  by  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant phenomena. 

The  prophetic  theory,  which  entered  deep  even  into  the 
former  work,  expands  itself  in  this  with  full  force,  and  becomes 
the  supporter  of  the  entire  historical  narrative.  This  work, 
especially  when  taken  together  with  the  succeeding  one,  gives 
a  fiiU  reflection  of  the  great  prophetic  power  and  activity  that 
was  developed  in  the  centuries  after  David.  This  prophetic 
power,  that  had  long  become  great  in  life  and  in  literature,  and 
was  constantly  overflowing  its  immediate  bounds,  now  quite 
occupies  the  primitive  history  too,  and  remodels  it  with  the 
greatest  freedom  into  new  and  fairer  forms.  If  the  few  relics 
of  the  previous  work  permit  us  to  institute  a  comparison,  that 
still  kept  pretty  close  to  tradition  with  its  prophetic  truths, 

Con^egation^  Ex.  zzziT.  31 ;  oIbo  D^K^^J  writers  freshened  np  the  memoxy  of  the 
for  the  heads  or  elders  of  the  congregation  ^  glorious  days  of  IslAm  under  the 
recurs  Ex.  xxxiv.  31,  although  in  Num.  xi.  sheltering  name  of  the  ancient  narrator 
in  our  present  text  D^JpT  stands  constantly  ^^tf^»^  and  produced  the  many  Histories 
for  \^  of  Wlqidi,  which  have  never  been  estimated 
»  As  a  somewhat  analogous  case  in  a  ^^  their  frue  value  tiU  our  day.  It  is  how- 
kindred  people,  may  be  cited  the  semi-  ^^fl  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
poetical  transformation  of  the  old  Ara-  spirit  which  revived  the  primitive  histories 
bic  historical  literature  which  followed  of  IslAm  wm  very  different  from  that  which 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  modem  remodeUed  those  of  the  Hebrews. 
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and  was  the  same  from  a  prophetic  point  of  view  as  the  Book  of 
Origins  from  a  legislatiye  ;  whereas  in  this  work  the  prophetic 
idea  rather  sways  history  as  its  domain,  and  treats  it  from 
the  first  with  all  possible  freedom.  Now  every  prophetic  truth 
seeks  and  easily  finds  in  some  part  of  the  primitive  history  a 
fitting  support,  whence  it  expands  itself  freely  and  exhibits 
itself  in  its  full  extent.  The  support  for  the  furthest  existing 
prophetic  outlook,  namely  the  Messianic  expectations  which 
must  in  the  time  of  the  writer  have  long  been  developed  nearly 
as  we  see  them  in  the  greater  Prophets,  was  most  naturally 
found  at  the  historical  commencement  of  all  higher  life  in  the 
Patriarchs,  according  to  the  law  that  in  moral  and  divine  things 
the  extreme  end  must  correspond  to  the  extreme  beginning,  and 
all  intermediate  matter  contains  only  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. *  And  were  it  not  that  these  insertions  of  a  higher 
kind  of  history  into  the  primitive  times  must,  from  their  very 
position,  be  told  in  the  shortest  form,  few  finer  presentimente 
would  be  foimd  to  be  declared  even  by  the  real  great  prophets 
of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries.  The  truth  that  every  unrigh- 
teous rule,  be  it  never  so  powerftd,  must  necessarily  fall  before  a 
higher  disposing  power,  and  that  the  Divine  deliverance  comes 
surely,  finds  its  right  place  in  the  Egyptian-Hebrew  history : 
the  opposite  truth,  how  the  delivered  and  exalted  people  sinks 
down  again  through  its  own  guilt  from  the  height  attained,  and 
is  only  rescued  from  total  ruin  by  the  untiring  self-devotion  of 
such  great  minds  as  Moses,  easily  attaches  itself  to  certain  re- 
miniscences from  the  desert  (Ex.  xxxii.-xxxiv.).  And  wherever 
the  prophetic  treatment  finds  such  an  opportunity,  it  distinctly 
unfolds  all  the  art  of  unfettered  description  and  brings  forward 
its  innermost  thoughts.  Hence  these  passages  have  a  high 
degree  of  importance  as  regards  prophetic  truth ;  and  it  were 
difficidt  to  decide  between  this  and  the  former  prophetic 
historian,  which  yields  to  the  other  in  depth  and  originality  of 
thought,  did  not  the  subject  of  these  thoughts  concern  a 
distinct  side  of  prophetic  truth  in  each. 

If  we  then  regard  closer  the  truths  which  are  here  forced 
upon  us,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  they  flow  from  a  height 
of  prophetic  activity  and  advanced  national  culture  totally 
foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins.  The  developed  Messianic 
expectations,  the  truth  of  the  infinite  all-surpassing  grace  of 
Jahve  beside  the  deep  sinfulness  and  corruption  of  the  earthly 

'  Gen.  xii.  1-3,  xviii.  18  sq.,  xxii.  16-18,  xxri.  4  sq.,  xxviii.  14. 
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(or  natural)  man,*  the  similar  truths  of  the  non-casual  origin 
of  the  wicked  principle  in  man," — these  are  such  illustrious 
thoughts,  which  the  sun  of  these  ages  was  the  first  to  elicit 
from  the  sacred  soil. 

The  language  is  essentially  the  fiiUy  developed  prose  style ; 
but  from  the  author's  intellectual  pecuUarity  in  the  treatment 
of  history  it  always  inclines  towards  a  prophetic  loftiness  of 
description,  wherever  the  subject  will  at  all  allow  of  a  more 
soaring  flight,  as  at  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  the  other 
periods  of  this  great  hero's  life,  at  the  calling  of  Moses  and  his 
deeds  in  Egypt.  But  from  this  prevailingly  prophetic  tenor 
of  the  discourse  it  is,  on  every  feivourable  occasion,  only  one 
step  to  the  poetic ;  and  this  natural  transition  into  purely  poetic 
matter,  or  to  an  actual  verse,  of  which  we  had  the  bare  rudi- 
ments in  the  Third  Narrator  (p.  98),  proves  to  be  an  important 
criterion  of  this  and  still  more  of  the  following  narrator.*  For 
though  the  passage  Gen.  xlix.,  spoken  of  on  page  69,  might, 
and  obviously  did,  form  a  precedent  here,  yet  so  constant  an 
intermingling  of  the  poetic  as  this  work  displays,  is  a  new 
phenomenon  only  to  be  explained  from  the  species  of  historical 
composition  that  was  now  gaining  ground."*  Even  where  the 
author  is  not  exactly  revealing  the  highest  prophetic  truths, 
he  likes  to  intermingle  poetic  colours  of  language,  and  follows 
a  more  artistic  plan.  But  how  a  true  poetic  air  may  be  spread 
over  the  narration  when  at  the  same  time  the  former  strictness 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  God  (Mythology)  was  being  relaxed, 
and  greater  freedom  on  this  subject  also  was  making  way,  is 
clearly  shown  by  such  glorious  examples  as  G^n.  xviii.-xix.  28, 
and  xxiv.,  which  have  a  truly  epic  plan,  and  the  last  of  which  is 
quite  comparable  to  an  idyl.  The  mere  narration  with  old- 
fashioned  brevity  or  with  the  terseness  demanded  by  the  nature 
of  the  sources,  never  distinguishes  this  narrator,  who  delibe- 
rately prefers  a  beautiful  and  bold  revivification  of  antiquity. 

One  consequence  of  this  great  freedom  of  description  is, 
finally,  that  the  historical  distinctions  of  the  various  ages  are 
more  and  more  dropped  in  narration,  and  the  ideas  and  colours 

*  Gon.  iii.,  xviii.  1-xix.  28,  xxxii.  11     p.  49,  note. 

sq.,    Ex.    xxxii.-xxxiY.   cf.  Gen.  viii.  21  ^  In  a  similar  way  in  the  Arabic  histories 

sq.  mentioned  on  p.  100,  the  language  passes 

*  Gen.  iii.  cf.  viii.  21  of  same  narrator,  easily  into  verse,  wherever  a  fitting  op- 
■  Gen.  ii.  23,  xxiv.  60 ;  in  the  Fifth  Nar-  portunity  occurs   to  insert  it :    cf.  Zeit- 

rator.  Gen.  ix.  26-27,  xxv.  23,  xxvii.  27-  schrift  fur  die  Kunde  dta  Morgenland^s, 

29,  39  sq. ;  Num.   xxiii.   7-xxiv.      Gen.  vol.  i.  p.  96  sq.,  101  sq.     In  still  later 

iv.   23  sq.  is  of  a  different  kind,  as  one  times  this   freedom   penetrates   into  the 

may  see  from  the  historical    references  prophetic  style,  see  Die  Propketen  dee  A.S. 

therein  contained,  which  could  not  possibly  vol.  ii.  p.  332,  392. 
have  sprung  from  the  author  himself;  cf. 
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of  language  current  in  the  author's  age  are  without  much  cere- 
mony transferred  to  the  primitive  times.  We  saw  (p.  91)  how 
the  Book  of  Origins  preserves  a  strong  consciousness  of  these 
distinctions,  and  prefers  to  portray  the  ante-Mosaic  antiquity 
after  its  own  fashion ;  but  this  narrator,  and  the  next  even 
more,  feel  no  scruple  about  transfen'ing  purely  Mosaic  ideas  and 
phrases  to  that  age.  This  certainly  at  the  same  time  proves 
how  firmly  Mosaic  notions  had  now  long  been  rooted  in  the 
nation,  and  in  how  great  a  degree,  precisely  from  this  cause,  the 
clear  consciousness  of  previous  totally  different  circumstances 
was  fading  away.  Thus  not  only  in  the  history  of  Noah  (Gen. 
viii.  20-22),  but  even  in  that  of  Abel  and  Cain  (Gen.  iv.),  regular 
Mosaic  sacrifices  are  described,  without  any  cautious  enquiry 
whether  they  have  any  place  at  the  gate  of  Paiudise.  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  the  fact  that  our  narrator,  overleaping 
the  limit  observed  by  the  Book  of  Origins  (p.  84),  and  also  by  the 
previous  narrator  (according  to  p.  89,  note),  calls  God  from  the 
first  Jahvey  and  is  always  glad  to  employ  this  peculiarly  pro- 
phetic name  wherever  possible.*  Some  little  reserve  and  avoid- 
ance of  too  modern  phrases,  however,  might  well  consist  with 
the  tendency  alluded  to,  and  is  indeed  clearly  discernible ;  as 
for  example  it  is  not  accident  that  the  expression,  so  frequent 
in  later  times,  N&wm-Jahve  (i.e.  * — is  Jahve's  saying'),  with 
w^hich  the  Prophets  of  the  times  after  David  introduced  or  con- 
cluded their  words,  though  first  transferred  to  the  primitive  age 
by  our  narrator,  yet  even  by  him  is  used  only  once,  and  therefore 
seems  to  have  crept  in  by  an  oversight.* 

That  the  author  wrote  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  greater 
Prophets,  may  be  equally  clearly  inferred  from  other  considera- 
tions also.  The  tranquillity  and  polish  of  the  narrative  manner 
of  these  passages  ftiUy  answers  our  expectations  of  the  poetry  of 
the  eighth  century.     But  besides,  the  narrative  of  the  great 

'   He  intentionally  avoids  it  from  rere-  the  following  narrator  acts  quite  differently 

rence,  e.g.  in  speeches  addressed  to  hea-  in  this  matter:  see  Jakrbuch&r  der  Bift- 

thens  or  among  heathens,  Gen.  xxxix.  9;  liscken  Wisseiischqfty  vi.  p.  18.     This  va- 

Biicl  of  th's  kind  is  the  instance  in  Gen.  riety  of  divine  names,  therefore,  in   the 

iii-  3-5.     With  this  view,  that  the  name  primeval  history,  is  not  without  weight 

Jahve    is    identical    with    God,    another  for  the  discrimination  of  its  elements;  but 

vi<*w   is  certainly  closely  connected,  viz.  it  presents  only  a  single  token,  which 

that   being  in   itself  conditioned  by  the  must  everywhere  be  judiciously  interpreted 

opposite  idea  of  frail  humanity,  it  must  and  brought  into  harmony  with  all  other 

have  arisen  in  the  primeval  age,  together  indications;  for  when  adopted  and  insisted 

vrith    the   name   of   the    patriarch   Enos  on  without  such  careful  judgment,  it  leads 

(Knosh),  i.e.  man.     This  beautiful  con-  into  great  errors.     Moreover,  it  is  obvious 

ception,  mentioned  only  too   shortly  by  that  different  histories  require  the  applica- 

the   Third  Narrator  in  Gen.  iv.  26,    ap-  tion  of  different  laws. 

parently   emanates    from    that   narrator  •  Gen.  xxii.  16.    In  the  whole  primeval 

himself,  the  earliest  who  would  make  so  history  it  is  only  used  on  one  other  occa- 

bold   a  use  of  the  name  Jahve,  whereas  sion,  Num.  xiv.  28. 
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abomination  at  Gibeah  in  Judges  xix.  is  by  all  indications  the 
prototype  of  that  about  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.) ;  for  the  one  cannot 
have  originated  independently  of  the  other,  and  it  is  more  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  to  a  narrator  like. ours  the  historical  story 
served  the  purpose  of  dressing  up  short  legends  of  antiquity, 
than  the  reverse.  Moreover  Hosea*  quotes  the  abomination  at 
Gibeah  certainly  from  that  source,  and  yet  does  not,  like  our 
narrator,'  limit  the  moral  degradation  of  the  early  times  to  the 
two  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gtomorrah  only.  But  since  Jkmos^  had 
begun  to  employ  these  two  cities  alone  by  way  of  example  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  our  narrator  confines  himself  to  them, 
even  when  speaking  at  length.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
narrator  must  have  written  at  a  tolerably  long  interval  before 
the  succeeding  one.  We  shall  probably  err  but  little,  therefore, 
in  fixing  him  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

b.)  If  we  enquire  about  the  ends  that  the  narrator  in  this  age 
kept  before  his  eyes,  we  shall  perhaps  find  the  truth  nowhere 
80  evidently  confirmed  as  here,  that  throughout  the  whole  life 
of  an  ancient  nation  like  Israel  the  writing  of  history  always 
follows  other  efforts  and  tendencies  that  have  already  gained 
strength,  and  hence  changes  with  them ;  and  that  it  is  not,  like 
poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion,  something  original  and  anterior. 
Prophetic  activity  attained  at  that  time  its  culminating  point 
in  Judah,  and  had  already  produced  a  multitude  of  lofby  and 
eternally  true  thoughts.  Now  as  these  forced  their  way  even 
into  the  contemplation  of  history,  and  sought  admission  into 
the  3rielding  domain  of  the  primitive  history,  the  old  conceptions 
of  it  were  evidently  no  longer  imiversaUy  sufficient,  and  new 
ones  arose  imperceptibly.  The  Divine  blessing  awarded  to  the 
Patriarchs  was  now  no  longer  confined  as  in  the  Book  of  Origins 
(p.  75)  to  the  single  nation  of  Israel,  but  extended,  according 
to  the  true  Messianic  view,  over  all  nations  of  the  earth  :*  and 
that  everything  ultimately  depends  upon  faith  and  the  proof 
of  faith,  was  now  the  great  prophetic  dogma,  which  was  soon 
to  transform  the  primitive  history  into  accordance  with  itself.* 
The  poetical  and  prophetical  literature  had  at  this  time  at- 
tained a  similar  height;  they  now  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on 
historical  writing  also,  especially  on  the  history  of  the  earliest 
times,  so  that  the  artistic  arrangement  and  glowing  descriptions 

•  Hob.  ix.  9,  x.  9.  *  Gen.  xii.  2,   3,  XTiii.   18,   xxii.    18, 

•  Gen.  xiii.   13,  xix.,  xx.;     Bee    how-    xxvi.  4. 

ever  x.  19 ;  Hoa.  xi.  8.  *  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the 

•  Amos  iv.  11;  and  likewise  Isaiah i.  9,    following  narrator:  Gen.  xv.  xxii. ;   Ex, 
10.  iv.  6. 
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that  we  missed  in  the  older  works,  made  rapid  way  in  the  more 
recent.  Here  we  discover  the  two  objects  that  this  work,  by  its 
pecxdiar  treatment  of  the  subject  was  chiefly  intended  to  secure. 
It  abnost  seems  not  to  be  the  matter,  as  such,  of  the  primitive 
history,  which  is  the  main  thing,  but  the  mode  of  conception 
and  delineation — ^that  is,  the  clothing  of  a  jfrequently-treated 
subject-matter  in  a  beautiful  or  at  least  a  new  dress.  Many  an 
old  reminiscence  of  antiquity  that  would  else  easily  pass  away 
is  refreshed  by  this  spirit  of  the  new  age  into  more  pleasing 
and  attractive  forms.  And  if  it  be  tarue  that  the  history  of  a 
nation's  antiquity  only  after  such  a  regeneration  becomes  its 
inalienable  possession  (page  36),  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit 
that,  whilst  much  matter  has  been  destroyed  or  rendered  difficult 
of  recognition  by  modification,  and  much  quite  thrown  away  as 
insignificant,  at  least  as  much  has  been  by  this  means  preserved 
which  would  perhaps  also  have  been  entirely  lost. 

But  though  the  majority  of  the  fragments  of  this  narrator 
thus  present  nothing  but  old  matter  newly  worked  up  affcer  the 
literary  fashion  demanded  by  the  best  prophecy  and  religion 
then  in  vogue,  nevertheless  the  creative  power  of  the  nation, 
as  applied  to  their  old  legends,  was  by  no  means  exhausted ; 
and  many  legends  which  had  assumed  an  entirely  new  form 
may  now  have  found  their  way  into  the  history.  Let  us  here 
only  call  attention  to  the  story  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  of  the  circle 
of  the  ancestors  of  David's  house,  which,  without  naming 
David,  can  hardly  have  originated  without  a  tacit  reference 
to  the  royal  line  of  Judah.  But  especially,  a  flood  of  foreign 
legends  of  a  mythological  character  had  poured  in  upon  Judah 
through  the  nation's  fireer  and  wider  commerce  since  the  time 
of  Solomon ;  these  our  narrator  received  into  the  circle  of  the 
early  history,  modified  as  far  as  possible  through  the  spirit 
of  the  Jehovistic  religion.  These  are  the  important  fiiugments 
briefly  indicated  above  (page  39),  and  to  be  further  discussed 
in  their  historical  context ;  which  are  peculiar  in  being  perhaps 
all  referable  to  this  narrator. 

c.)  At  all  events,  however,  this  work  was-quite  an  independent 
one,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Indeed,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  there  could  hardly  be  another  work  so  new  and 
independent  as  this,  because  beautifal  and  copious  delineation 
is  a  main  point  with  it.^     So  &r  as  we  are  able  to  observe,  the 

*  This  famishes  also  a  weighty  ground  clear,  pure,  and  powerful  a  flow  of  speech, 

for  completely   separating    this  narrator  as  to  render  it  impossible,  even  on  this 

from  the  following  one.     Passages,  for  account,  to  refer  them  to  the  same  author 

instance,  such   as   Gen.  x-viii.  1-zix.  28,  as  Gen.  xv. 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  exhibit  so 
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narratives  of  this  new  work  did  not  even  rest  upon  fragments 
of  older  ones ;  its  peculiar  genius  being  for  actual  creation. 

3)   The  Fifth  Narrator  of  the  Primitive  History. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Narrator.  As 
such  we  are  to  understand  the  author  from  whose  hand  proceeded 
the  first  great  collection  and  working  up  of  all  previous  sources 
of  the  primitive  history,  to  whom  therefore  is  to  be  referred  the 
whole  existing  Pentateuch  together  with  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
with  the  exception  of  three  kinds  of  additions  which  (as  is  soon 
to  be  elucidated)  were  intercalated  still  later.* 

a.)  At  the  time  of  this  author  the  literature  of  the  primi- 
tive history  had  long  swelled  out  to  an  extraordinary  bulk. 
Most  various  works  of  various  ages  and  from  various  districts 
were  then  by  all  indications  extant  in  considerable  numbers ; 
the  age  had  been  growing  constantly  more  learned,  and  the 
very  multitude  of  works  in  this,  as  also  simultaneously  in  other 
branches  of  literature,^  excited  the  demand  for  finer  sifting  and 
new  combinations.  Accordingly  we  have  here  a  narrator  who, 
though  he  delineates  some  points  anew  with  his  own  hand  and 
after  his  own  taste  according  to  the  demands  of  his  age,  yet 
generally  only  either  repeats  word  for  word  from  older  books  or 
slightly  modifies  the  accounts  of  others,  and  who  was  on  the 
whole  rather  a  collector  and  worker-up  than  an  independent 
author  and  original  narrator  of  history. 

But  if  we  enquire  in  what  is  this  narrator  stiU  independent, 
we  find  it  first  of  all  in  the  partiality  for  a  prophetic  beariu  j 
and  loftiness  of  thought.  Here  indeed  he  only  carries  fui-ther 
what  had  already  appeared  in  the  previous  narrators,  espe- 
cially in  the  last;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  him  tiiat  he 
brings  out  Messianic  ideas  less  prominently,'  and  with  great 

'  It  might  indeed   be    supposed    that  26,  x.  21,  must  be  the  same  who  wrote 

the  Fifth  Narrator  was  as  independent  a  such   narratives  as  Gen.  ix.   18-27,  xv. ; 

writer  as  his  predecessors,  and  that  we  BeeJahrlmchfrderBtWschcnJVissenscka/ty 

owed  to  him  only  long  passages  such  as  vi.  p.  9  sqq.,  16,  17,  vii.  p.  26  sqq.,  ix.  p. 

Gen.  XV.,  Num.  xxii.-xxiv. ;  while  a  sub-  19  f^qq.     With  this  may  be  compared  the 

sequent  author  used  all  these  works,  and  way  in  which  the  latest  prophets,  though 

thus  became,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  acting  as  collectors  and  compilers  of  pro- 

the  /atfst  author.     This  view,  moreover,  phetical  works,  always  made  independent 

might  be  recommended  by  the  considera-  additions  of  their  own.     Seamy  Prorjphi ten 

tion  that  the  task  of  a  compiler  of  books  tics  AHen  Bundcs,  i.  p.  69,  60. 
or   history  ma^   be   quite    distinct  from         *  See  my  Dichtcr  des  Alien  Bundea,  voL 

that  of   an   historian,  and    is    in    itself  i.  p.  31-44. 

enough  for  one   man.     But  I  could   not        ■  Especially,  he  dwells  only  upon  the 

adopt  this   opinion   here,    because   it    is  eternal   pos-sossion    of  the  land  as    ppo- 

obvious   that    the    last   narrator,    whose  mised  to  the  Patriarchs,  Gen.  xv.,  xlvi.  4, 

hand  is  seen  in  passages  like  Gen.  xi.  26,  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.   How  far  Messianic  hopes 
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empliasis  inculcates  the  tmtli  that  that  faith  which  stands  the 
test  of  trial  is  the  true  crown  of  life.^  But  whereas  the  boldness 
of  employing  the  histories  of  the  earliest  times  for  instruction 
and  for  a  mirror  of  the  existing  times  increases,  and  whereas 
the  descriptions  are  often  more  splendid  and  buoyant  than 
those  of  tiie  previous  narrator,  still  this  writer's  style  has 
abready  lost  much  of  the  former  tranquil  beauty  and  perfection. 

Whilst  prophetic  thoughts  and  descriptions  were  raised  to 
so  high  a  pitch  in  those  ages,  the  popular  element  (as  will  be 
farther  elucidated  below)  felt  itself  increasingly  restricted,  re- 
pelled, and  depressed ;  which  was  followed  in  the  literature  by 
a  gradual  decline  from  the  beautifiil  perfection  of  style  and 
description,  and  in  the  disposition  towards  other  nations  by 
a  certain  sourness  of  tone  and  embittered  enmity.  Both  these 
characteristics  are  unmistakably  present  in  this  historian.  The 
sharper-impressed  nationality  and  sorer  tone  towards  other  na- 
tions, especially  kindred  or  neighbouring  ones,  are  testified  by 
passages  such  as  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  xix.  31-38,  xxvii.  1  sqq. ; 
Num.  xxii.-  xxiv.,  all  of  which  sharply  distinguish  this  historian 
from  the  older  writers  on  the  primitive  history,  and  breathe 
almost  the  same  spirit  that  declares  itself  in  the  expressions  of 
Joel  and  later  prophets  about  foreign  nations.  And  as  in 
general  the  separation  of  opinions  and  tendencies  may  become 
more  and  more  trenchant  in  the  progress  of  time  (until 
some  happy  fate  brings  about  a  higher  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
site views),  and  as  just  in  that  age  a  sharper  partition  was 
growing  up  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  spiritual  religion, 
this  historian  remarkably  completes  the  ideas  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  by  establishing  a  contraat  of  salvation  and  destruction, 
of  good  and  bad,  even  in  the  earliest  stage  before  the  Flood 
(Gen.  iv. ;  compare  above,  p.  80,  102),  whereas  the  former 
author  had  already  pursued  the  origin  of  evil  further,  to  the 
first  man,  and  there  discussed  it  likewise  in  a  prophetic  spirit 
(Gen.  iii.). 

The  true  age  of  the  work  can  be  most  certainly  discovered  by 
considering  more  closely  those  relations  in  which,  according 
to  evident  indications  in  this  work  itself,  Israel  then  stood  to 
foreign  nations.  It  was  especially  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon 
who  were  again  powerful  and  active  at  that  time,  and  on  whom 
accordingly  the  narrator,  who  treats  the  history  in  general  with 
great  freedom,  bestows  so  much  attention  even  in  the  earliest 
times.     Now  of  Edom  it  is  indicated  (G^n.  xxvii.  39  sq.)  that 

art'  contained  even  in  this  narrative,  is    aehaft^  yiii.  p.  22  sqq. 

shown  in  Jahrhucher  der  Bil*lischen  Wtssen'        *  Gen.  xv.  6,  xxii. ;  Ex.  iv.  6. 
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this  wild  warlike  tribe,  though  subservient  to  its  brother  Jacob, 
should  deliver  itself  from  his  yoke,  if  it  would  only  earnestly 
strive  for  that  end.*  Thus  the  happy  deliverance  after  earnest 
resolution  is  put  as  the  latest  in  time ;  and  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xxvii.  is  planned  so  as  to  lead  to  the  result,  that  Edom  does  after 
all  finally  gain  a  blessing  from  his  father,  a  very  restricted  one 
though  it  be :  his  land  shall  be  less  frnitful  than  Jacob's,  but  his 
earnest  wrestling  to  throw  off  Jacob's  yoke  shall  not  be  without 
result.  So  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  which  our  author 
may  belong,  was  then  manifestly  excited  by  the  contest  with 
Edom  and  the  successful  revolt  of  the  latter.  And  this  consi- 
deration of  itself  leads  to  a  time  not  far  distant  from  the 
prophecies  of  Joel ;  that  we  may  regard  as  the  extreme  limit, 
before  which  the  narrator  cannot  have  written.^  A  similar 
indication,  but  when  closer  examined,  far  more  distinct,  is 
given  by  the  conclusion  of  the  extensive  prophetic  passages  in 
Num.  xxii.-xxiv.,  although  for  several  reasons  this  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  with  perfect  security.  The  prophecy  put  in 
Balaam's  mouth  comes,  towards  the  conclusion,  to  speak  of  a 
star  that  should  rise  out  of  Israel,  not  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  Balaam,  but  rather  at  a  distant  future  time,  to 
chastise  and  crush  Moab,  Edom,  and  all  similar  proud  tribes 
(Num.  xxiv.  17-19):— 

I  see  him,  but  not  now, 

I  behold  him,  but  not  neao* : 

A  star  appears  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  arises  out  of  Israel ; 

Smites  both  the  temples  of  Moab 

And  the  crown  of  the  head  of  all  the  sons  of  pride, 

So  that  Edom  becomes  a  possession. 

And  Seir  becomes  a  possession — his  enemies, 

While  Israel  doeth  valiantly." 

It  is  not  possible  to  see  in  the  illustrious  king  fi^m  whom 
this  picture  is  borrowed  any  later  one  than  David.     Moab,  in- 

*  l^in  in  Hiphil,  has  undoubtedly  the  afford  no  sense  unless  7  be  prefixed  to  it ; 
meaning  of  wrestling,  striving,  desiring,  but  this  only  appears  so.  [It  is  here  taken 
like   the   common  Arabic  word,  j\,\  in    ««  an  apposition  to  Edom  and  Soir:  Edom 

,  .  ,   ,  ,  .      .       .„,>',         and  beir,  Israel  s  enemies ;   bke  •i^-%v  m 

which,  however,  the  meaning  IS  stiU  further    ^gj.   In  v.  1 7,  however,  nfe',  i.e-  n^^?,  is 

.  ,®,"    '      ,  ,       .,        «      ,         1      undoubtedly  the  proper  reading;  so' also 

•  My  Prophitcn  des  Altcn  Bundes,  vol.  jg  ^p^p  according  to  Jer.  xlviii.  46 :  for 
i-  P-  68.  the  image  of  the  two  temples,  right  and  left, 

'  The  structure  of  the  passage  v.  17-19  is  just  completed  by  that  of  the  crown  of 

is  somewhat  confused.     In  r.  19  the  first  the  head  ;  and,  conversely,  the  haughtily 

member  is  evidently  too  short  and  seems  raised  vertex  harmonises  very  well  with 

mutilated.     In  v.    18   V3^K  appears   to  the  sons  of  pride. 
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deed,  again  fell  off  froln  the  northern  monarchy  under  AhaVs 
son,  and  Jeroboam  II.  subjugated  it  anew  afber  a  long  interval 
(2  Kings  i.  1,  xiv.  25,  compare  Is.  xv.  sq.) ;  but  neither  this 
Jeroboam  nor  any  other  king  after  David  conquered  both  Moab 
and  Edom  so  completely  at  the  same  time.  But  this  shining  star 
is  not  the  latest  thing  that  Balaam  knov^s  of.  Of  the  farther 
destinies  of  Moab,  indeed,  he  says  no  more ;  and  an  inhabitant 
of  Judah  like  the  author  could  have  no  reason  for  particularly 
desiring  its  reconquest  by  Samaria.  But  whilst  Balaam's  eye 
wanders  at  last  with  single,  disjointed,  ghostlike  glances,  over 
his  remotest  fiiture  (which  however  is  tiie  actual  present  of  the 
author,  and  filled  with  all  his  living  experiences  and  desires),  he 
declares  concerning  Amalek  (verse  20) : — 

Amalek  is  an  old  primitive  people  ; 

Nevertheless,  his  end  hastens  to  the  nether  world ; 

and  concerning  Ken  (the  Kenites)  (verse  21  sq.) — 

Thy  dwelling  is  a  rock, 

Thy  nest  is  fixed  on  a  cliff : 

Yet  Ken  will  have  to  bum ; 

How  long — ere  Asshnr  carries  thee  away  captive. 

Now  at  the  first  glance,  indeed,  it  is  obscure  how  these  tribes 
come  to  stand  in  this  connection;  for  both  the  ^primitive  people* 
Amalek  and  the  Kenites  evidently  disappear  gradually  from 
history  in  the  times  after  Solomon;  and  yet  here,  in  a  connection 
where  we  expect  allusions  to  events  or  aspirations  of  these  ages, 
they  appear  sufB.ciently  important  to  be  specially  noticed.  As 
to  the  Kenites,  however,  we  are  fully  entitled  (from  1  Sam.  xiv. 
6)  to  bring  them  into  so  close  a  connection  with  the  Amalekites 
that,  if  we  succeeded  in  discovering  the  latter  in  any  suitable  his- 
torical position,  there  can  be  no  farther  doubt  about  the  former. 
Now  as  the  previous  declaration  concludes  strongly  and  signifi- 
cantly enough  with  the  relation  of  Edom  to  Israel,  the  conjecture 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  Amalek,  a  part  of  which  was  at  that 
time  fused  with  Edom,  according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16,  is  here 
mentioned  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Edom, — 
perhaps  because  in  some  war  between  the  Idumeans  and  the 
Israelites  it  had  indulged  anew  its  old  national  hatred  against 
the  latter.  And,  fortunately,  this  more  definite  account  has  been 
preserved  by  Josephus :  *  that  in  the  war  waged  by  Amaziah ' 
against  Edom,  the  Amalekites  and  Gebalites  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Idumeans.  Now  we  may  confidently  assume  that  they  did 

'  Josephu8,  Ant,  ix.  9.  1,  2.  ^2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
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not  remain  inactive  under  TJzziah  when  the  same  contest  was 
renewed.^  For  even  by  TJzziah  Edom  was  not  completely  and 
permanently  subjugated.  The  declaration  about  Dumah  (Is.  ixi. 
11  sq.)  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  sense  of  our  passage.  And 
if  the  Amalekites  and  Kenites,  so  often  subjugated  before,  still 
maintained  themselves  erect  in  Edom  as  though  in  defiance  of 
Israel,  then  it  is  explained  how  a  prophetic  voice  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighth  century  could  announce  to  them  a  chastisement  by 
the  Assyrians.  For  the  Assyrians  were  then  evidently  ah^ady 
menacing  the  more  southern  tribes,  but  under  TJzziah  or  Jotham 
they  must  have  been  regarded  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  rather 
as  friends  and  welcome  deliverers  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Upon  this  foundation  the  declaration 
about  Japhet  which  our  author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Noah,* 
receives  a  remarkable  interpretation.  But  finally  the  seer  con- 
cealed beneath  the  name  of  Balaam  lifts  the  veil  yet  higher:  Ba- 
laam's concluding  words,  in  which  he  appears  once  more  to  wake 
up  like  a  spirit,  and  then  to  become  mute  for  ever  (v.  23  sq.) : — 

Alas !  who  shall  live  after  Gt>d's  ordainmg  this  ! 
And  ships  from  the  coast  of  the  Chittites, 
They  sheJl  then  afflict  Asshur  and  afflict  Eber : 
Nevertheless,  they  too  hasten  to  the  nether  world. 

undoubtedly  allude,  from  their  position,  to  an  event  which  must 
then  have  been  the  most  recent  historical  fact,  the  mention  of 
which  was  obviously  intended  to  give  the  distinctest  intimation 
of  the  actual  present.  A  pirate  fleet  coming  from  the  Chittim, 
i.e.  the  Phoenician  Cyprians,  must,  a  short  time  before,  have 
harassed  the  Hebrew,  i.e.  Canaanitish  and  Phoenician  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  Assyrian,  i.e.  Syrian,  farther  north.  We  have 
no  other  distinct  account  of  this  event,  the  consequences  of 
which  cannot  have  been  very  lasting.  But  as,  according  to  the 
Tyrian  Annals  of  Menander,'  the  Tyrian  king  Elulseus  van- 
quished the  revolted  Chittim,  and  Salmanassar,  then  in  his  war 
against  Tyre,  desired  to  use  this  discord  for  his  own  ends,  evi- 
dently implying  that  this  revolt  had  been  a  considerable  one,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  revolt  of -the  Chittim  had  lasted 
a  long  time  before  it  was  quelled  by  Elulseus.     We  should, 

>  2  OhroD.  xxvi.  2.  palpable  addition,  which  could  only  origi- 

•  Gen.  ix.  27  ;  a  sentence  which  derives  nate  with  one  of  these  two  narrators :  see 

its  significance  only  from  the  peculiar  cir-  Jahrbucher    der  BiblUchen    Wisaenschaft, 

cnmstances  of  the  time.    How  completely  ix.  p.  7f  z.  p.  61. 

Assyria  and  its  histoiy  at  that  time  filled  '  See  Josephns,  Antiquities,  ix.  14,  2 ; 

eyery  mouth,  is  seen  from  the  immediately  Isaiah  xxiii.    12    (comp.    10)    obyiously 

following  interpolation  of  the  whole  pas-  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  such  rebeliioa 

sage  about  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  8-12 ;  a  very  among  the  Chittites. 
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therefore,  by  no  means  necessarily  come  down  to  the  times  of 
Sabnanassar,  when  Judah's  relation  and  disposition  towards 
Assyria  was  totally  altered. 

The  supposition  that  the  anthor  wrote  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  is  most  strongly  fevonred  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  of  Balaam,  which  concern  especially  the  relation  of  Edom 
to  Israel;  for  not  Moab  or  Ammon,  but  Edom,  always  re- 
mained in  the  closest  connection  with  Judah  in  the  times  after 
Solomon.  To  the  temple-hiU  Moriah,  moreover,  we  are  directed 
by  the  form  that  the  ancient  legend  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
here  assumes  (Gen.  xxii.  1-14).*  The  story  inserted  as  an  epi- 
sode in  Gen.  xxxviii.  does  not,  indeed,  originate  in  a  very  favour- 
able disposition  towards  the  house  of  David  and  its  progenitors ; 
but  at  times  sentiments  might  be  formed  which  diverged,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  ordinary  opinions — sentiments  which 
could  expand  themselves  nowhere  more  readily  and  innocently 
than  in  the  domain  of  the  primitive  history  by  a  semi-facetious 
treatment  of  an  ancient  legend. 

b.)  The  author  certainly  used  for  his  great  elaboration  of  the 
primitive  history  all  the  sotirces  that  passed  in  his  time  for 
authorities.  These  were  in  the  main  the  above-described  works, 
a.nd  perhaps  a  few  others  besides,  that  we  can  trace  with  less 
distinctness.*  He  especially  bases  his  history  upon  the  Book  of 
Origins,  beginning  with  its  noble  introduction  (Gen.  i.  1-ii.  4), 
and  confining  himself  throughout  the  whole  history  to  the  frame 
supplied  by  that  work  to  chronology.  He  mostly  only  works  ap 
the  older  sources  into  one  another,  without  adding  much  new 
matter  of  his  own.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  flow  of  his  own 
exposition  naturally  expands  more  freely  where  he  finds  a  fitting 
occasion  to  pursue  the  ideas  which  were  characterised  above  as 
peculiar  to  him.  And  secondly,  having  thus  brought  together 
such  various  matter  from  the  most  manifold  literary  sources,  he 
endeavours  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  a  more  living  connection 
and  more  comprehensive  arrangement  by  throwing  in  a  dash  of 
stronger  light  on  certain  passages.  An  accurate  observation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  this  introduces  us  to  the  actual 
workshop  of  his  labours.  It  may  be  remarked  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  section  he  likes  to  exhaust  in  a  single 
great  picture  all  the  great  things  that  can  be  said  or  thought 
about  a  hero  or  any  considerable  phenomenon  in  history,  thus 

•  See  the  recent  remarks  on  tbia  point     der  BiUischen  Wissenachqft,  xi.  p.  202. 

'"    1^**    ^if '"''^'^  ^^^r\^^^^r'  f^^  •  As  for  instance,  what  is  said  in  Gen. 

1863.P.  637  sqq.     That  m  Num.  mv  19,  ^xl  20,  iv.  1,  abont  Eve.  may  hare  been 

the  n^V  (city)  must  be  Jerusalem,  I  have  ^^^  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  unknown  to  ns 

already  shown  elsewhere ;  see  Jahrbucher  see  Jahrbucher  der  Wissenscha/t,  ii.  p.  16d. 
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leading,  by  a  brilliant  introduction  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  into 
farther  details.  In  this,  according  to  some  indications,  the 
previous  narrator  had  prepared  the  way  for  him ;  but  he  carries 
this  mode  of  description  further  and  with  superior  art.  So  in 
Abraham's  life  he  exhibits  a  striking  prophetic  picture  at  the 
head  of  each  of  its  three  sections  ((Jen.  xii.  1-8,  xv.,  and  xxii. 
1-19) ;  similarly  Isaac's  life  is  reached  by  a  descent  from  an 
elevation  (Gen.  ixvi.  1,  5) ;  the  same  thing  is  done  for  Jacob's 
life  by  the  prophetic  hue  of  the  story  of  his  dream  (Gen.  xxviii. 
10-22) ;  and  in  the  case  of  Moses  similarly  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  introduction  leads  on  to  his  prophetic  appearance 
(Exod.  iii.  sq.).  Now  many  things  that  this  narrator  puts  in 
this  prominent  position  had  been  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
chronicles  at  a  later  occasion,  as  for  example  the  covenant  vrith 
Abraham,  which  is  described  in  chap.  xv.  in  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  but  which,  according  to  the  ancient  arrangement,  did 
not  occur  tiU  chap,  xvii.,  where  it  is  fortunately  retained  by  the 
last  narrator.  Accordingly  this  peculiarity  in  the  narrator  is 
intimately  connected  with  another :  filled  as  he  is  by  the  contents 
of  the  history  of  a  given  period,  he  generally  likes  to  bring  in  all 
the  most  important  circumstances  as  near  to  the  beginning  as 
possible,  and  sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  section 
knits  a  regular  epic  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  prophetic  knot ; 
but  afterwards  lets  the  older  sources  of  history  speak  for  them- 
selves, in  so  far  as  he  accepts  them.  This  peculiarity  may  be 
traced  into  the  utmost  details  ;  it  is  repeated  on  the  small  as  on 
the  large  scale.  As  he  first  describes  the  corruptness  of  the 
earth  (Gen.  vi.  1-8),  intending  to  return  thence  by  a  fitting 
transition  to  his  ancient  historical  authority,  and  as  after  the 
Flood  he  gives  a  short  preliminary  description  after  his  own 
fashion  (Gen.  viii.  20-22)  of  the  renewed  blessedness  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.),  so  he  inserts  some  notices  of  Ishmael's  history,  which 
occurs  in  chap.  xxi.  and  xxv.  18,  at  the  earliest  possible  occasion 
in  chap,  xvi-  7- 14 ;  and  by  an  epic  artifice  indicates  the 
main  point  of  the  dispute  between  Esau  and  Jacob  as  early  as 
xxv.  22  34,  and  gives  the  explanation  of  the  name  Jahve  (Ex. 
vi.  2  sq.),  according  to  his  fashion,  preliminarily  in  Ex.  iii.  13- 
16.  Such  transpositions,  rendered  possible  by  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  legend,  occurred  occasionally  even  in  the  earlier 
vmters.  The  later  narrators  generally  transposed  an  event  from 
a  later  to  an  earlier  position :  but  details  will  be  better  discussed 
in  their  place  in  the  history.  Similarly  in  Joshua's  life  the  nar- 
rator only  gives  a  few  lengthy  descriptions  at  the  outset,  espe- 
cially in  Josh,  ii.,  iii.  sq.,  v.  13,  vi.,  and  viii. 
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If  we  consider  this  our  narrator's  pectdiar  method  of  treating 
his  subject,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  probable  that  the  transpositions 
in  the  Book  of  Origins,  mentioned  on  page  87  sq.,  are  due  to 
him.  Whilst  elaborating  that  ancient  work  in  the  manner 
described  into  a  new  one,  and  leaving  out  or  transposing  much 
of  it  (which  will  be  shown  more  fully  below),  he  may  at  first 
have  determined  on  leaving  out  various  passages  of  the  Book  of 
Origins,  but  subsequently  have  fortunately  supplied  the  omission 
at  a  later  place.  And  the  circumstance  that  these  transposed 
passages  are  always  transposed  to  a  later,  not  to  an  earlier 
position,  leads  necessarily  to  the  assumption  that  we  have  here 
not  the  effect  of  chance  or  a  multitude  of  hands,  but  the  habit 
of  a  single  reviser.  On  a  smaller  scale  we  see  the  same  thing 
in  the  old  Book  of  Kings  or  the  present  Books  of  Samuel. 

The  author  has  evidently  entirely  omitted  much  from  the 
authorities  that  lay  before  him.  This  is  self-evident  upon  a 
closer  understanding  of  the  relics  of  ancient  works  received  by 
him ;  occasionally  a  great  abridgment  of  the  fuller  narrations  of 
earlier  works  is  very  perceptible  in  such  fragmentary  recapitu- 
lating sentences  as  those  about  the  Titans  of  the  original  world 
in  Gen.  vi.,  1  -  4 ;  other  omissions  and  contractions  can  be  with 
certainty  discovered  only  by  a  sharper  insight  into  the  subject 
and  the  origin  of  the  extant  narratives.*  For  the  very  reason 
that  the  author  wished  to  condense  so  many  and  such  various 
sources  into  a  single  readable  work,  he  had  to  leave  out  much 
in  order  to  avoid  having  too  jnany  repetitions  and  too  evident 
contrasts. 

Although  this  compiler  unmistakably  worked  up  and  blended 
together  the  very  various  matter  which  he  held  worthy  of  in- 
sertion, yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  did  not  deem  perfect 
uniformity  necessary  in  the  matter  he  inserted.  He  was  evi- 
dently determined  mainly  by  the  importance  of  a  passage  from 
the  earlier  books  whether  to  insert  or  to  omit  it,  or  to  abridge 
it  more  or  less.  Of  slight  repetitions  and  unprominent  con- 
tradictions in  the  contents  of  the  narrative  he  was  but  little 
afraid  ;  still  less  of  variety  in  the  mere  use  of  language.  He 
preserves  accordingly  in  the  passages  which  he  repeats  from 
older  books  the  diversity  of  the  names  of  God,  Elohim  and  Jahve, 
in  the  main  quite  as  from  the  above  remarks  he  must  have 
received  it,  though,  agreeably  to  the  progress  of  his  time,  he 
himself  calls  God  Jahve  by  preference.  Only  here  and  there, 
especially  on  occasion  of  transitions,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  xvii.  1,  he 

'  As  I  have  lately  sho-wn  in  Jakrhucher  der  BiUiachen  Wissensehrftt  ii.   p.  163, 
1 64,  by  an  instructive  example. 
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puts  the  name  Jahve  in  the  midst  of  the  words  of  an  old  work. 
But  it  seems  as  if,  through  the  constant  compilation  of  passages 
in  which  the  names  for  God  varied,  the  employment  of  these 
names  themselves  had  imperceptibly  grown  more  familiar  to 
the  author.  He  does  not  call  God  Jahve  so  exclusively  as  the 
Fourth  Narrator ;  and  in  the  history  of  Moses  he  prepares  the 
way  for  the  explanation  of  the  name  Jahve  by  a  sort  of  emula- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Origins.  He  therefore  calls  God  Elohim 
for  a  time,  until  the  decisive  moment  (Ex.  iii.  4-15,  18) ;  and, 
as  if  he  would  bring  prominently  forward  at  the  outset  of  the 
whole  work  that  the  two  names  in  their  ultimate  significance 
are  intrinsically  but  one,  and  that  Jahve  is  only  more  definite 
than  Elohim,  he  of  himself  adds  to  the  one  name  Jahve  the 
other  Elohim,  in  the  first  passage  which  he  borrows  fix>m  the 
Fourth  Narrator,  G^n.  ii.  5,  iii.,*  but  abolishes  this  cumbrous 
reduplication  of  appellations  from  the  commencement  of  the 
new  fragment  Gen.  iv.,  and  thenceforward  calls  God  always  by 
a  single  name.  He  especially  likes  to  call  God  by  the  lower 
name  when  speaking  of  mere  manifestation  by  dreams,*  as  if 
any  divine  agency  were  adequate  to  produce  the  effect ;  but  in 
other  connections  also,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  25,  &c. 

c.)  As  regards  the  extent  of  the  works  of  this  narrator  (not 
including  the  third  and  fourth  narrators),  he  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  brought  down  the  history  beyond  the  death  of  Joshua;' 
on  the  contrary,  everything  goes  to  prove  that  that  event  formed 
his  conclusion.*  For  though  the  oldest  book  of  history,  described 
on  p.  68  sqq.,  had  embraced  also  the  times  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  Book  of  Origins,  according  to  p.  76  sqq.,  had  narrated 
some  facts  down  to  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  yet  the  last 
chai)ters  of  these  books  might  easily  have  been  severed  from 

*  A  special  proof  of  this  is  giren  just  dependent  and  nowise  necessary  addition, 
before,  in  Qon.  ii.  4,  where  he  similarly  In  1  Kings  xvi.  34,  also,  the  mention  of 
appends  Jahve  to  Klohim  ;  see  JahrUicher^  the  event  is  equally  brief  and  isolated  ; 
ii.  p.  164.      ^                                           ^  but  from  this  only  follows  that  these  two 

*  Gen.  xxii.  1-3,  xlvi.  2;  Num.  xxii.  9  last  narrators,  the  historian  of  the  primeval 
iqq.,  compared  with  8.  history  and  that  of  the  monarchy,  took 

■  At  the  utmost  it  might  be  objected  this  event  out  of  an  earlier  writing,  whcrt^ 
that  in  Josh.  vi.  26  there  was  a  direct  it  was  undoubtedly  presented  in  its  entire 
allusion  to  an  event  which  took  place  freshness  and  completeness.  The  event 
under  king  Ahab,  the  fulfilment  of  which  itself,  however,  is  too  incidental  and  in- 
is  given  in  1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  and  therefore  significant  to  serve  in  any  way  as  a  con- 
that  the  author  intended  here  at  once  to  neeting  link  between  the  primeval  history 
write  down  its  f^ilfilment  also,  and  conse-  and  that  of  the  monarchy, 
quently  to  carry  down  the  historv  to  Ahab's  *  The  last  author,  according  to  Deut. 
time.  But  rather,  it  only  follows  from  xxxi.  16-22,  only  mentioned  at  the  cIobo 
this  that  the  Third  or  Fourth  Narrator  that  after  the  age  of  Joshua  Israel  fell 
found  a  narrative  existing  similar  to  that  away  from  Jahve ;  but  this  may  have 
in  1  KinM  xvi.  34,  and  could  therefore  heen  briefly  observed;  and  we  now  actually 
allude  to  it  in  the  life  of  Joshua:  in  fact,  find  in  Joih.  xxiv.  31  some  words  which 
the  short  notice  in  Josh.  vi.  26  is  an  in-  may  have  suggested  the  remark. 
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the  rest  and  elaborated  into  later  books  treating  only  of  the 
history  after  Moses  and  Joshua.  Tor,  as  Moses  and  Joshua 
had  concluded  the  greatest  epoch  of  the  early  history,  their 
death  was  certainly  more  and  more  regarded  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  monarchical  period  as  the  great  boundary-line  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  age.  Agreeably  to  this,  as  will 
soon  appear  more  clearly,  a  very  different  style  of  historical 
composition  was  developed  for  each  of  these  two  all-com- 
prehending periods. 

4a  The  Deuteronomist :    last  modijication  of  the  Booh  of 
Primitive  History, 

However  freely  the  above-described  Fourth  Narrator  treats 
the  primitive  history,  he  nowhere  betrays  a  legislative  aim ;  for, 
on  the  one  occasion  when  he  delivers  laws  (Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26),  he 
does  so  only  in  his  habitual  emulation  of  older  works,  to  expound 
the  Decalogue  and  its  origin  after  his  own  fashion.  Equally  far 
removed  is  the  last  of  the  just-described  prophetic  narrators 
from  any  peculiar  legislative  aim :  but  later  ages  are  the  rather 
indebted  to  him  for  having  preserved  the  important  legislative 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Origins  almost  uncurtailed,  and  thus,  by 
admission  into  his  work,  having  perhaps  saved  them  from  total 
oblivion.  He  is,  indeed,  very  fond  of  introducing  prophetic 
words,  but  in  a  purely  poetic  garb  and  always  in  the  midst  of 
circumstantial  narration. 

But  this  literary  employment  upon  the  primitive  history, 
which  had  been  kept  up  so  long,  and  yet  had  never  led  to  real 
historical  investigation,  at  length  bursts  its  last  bounds  and 
advances  a  step  further.  It  begins  to  regard  the  consecrated 
ground  of  this  history  as  merely  matter  for  prophetic  and  legis- 
lative purposes  ;  and  herein  it  was  evidently  confirmed  by  the 
other  tendencies  of  the  age.  For  not  only  did  the  power  of 
prophecy  approach  its  slow  but  irrepressible  fall  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  but  the  later  ages,  weighed  down  by  the 
aggravated  burden  of  circumstances,  felt  themselves  more  and 
more  impotent  to  carry  out  any  serious  improvement  of  the 
national  life.  But  as  literary  activity  was  still  constantly  pro- 
gressing, and  taking  a  hold  upon  the  prophetic  and  legislative 
subject-matter,  which  was  constant  in  proportion  as  the  outward 
national  life  was  estranged  from  such  subjects,  this  literary 
activity  attached  itself  most  readily  to  the  consecrated  domain 
of  the  primitive  history ;  Moses  and  his  age  being  regarded  as 
the  great  originators  of  both  tendencies,  so  that  every  passage 

I  2 
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about  him  in  the  old  books  might  excite  in  the  writer  literary 
fancies  and  the  desire  of  speaking  on  prophetic  and  legislative 
topics,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  received  by  the  reader  in 
the  most  favourable  frame  of  mind. 

1)  The  earliest  discoverable  commencement  of  this  method 
of  treating,  or  rather  of  only  using,  the  Mosaic  history,  is  dis- 
j)layed  by  the  inserted  passage.  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45.  This  gives  a 
prophetic  promise  and  a  menace  which,  though  formed  upon 
the  type  of  Ex.  xxiii.  22  sq.,  is  not  only  much  more  copious 
and  rhetorical,  but  holds  out  far  more  extended  threatenings ; 
so  that  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  early  and  better  times  of 
the  nation  were  gone  and  the  full  flood  of  national  ills  been 
poured  forth  over  the  land.  This  passage  has  been  purposely 
tacked  on  to  this  part  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  because  the  con- 
clusion of  the  description  of  so  many  laws,  especially  the  con- 
cluding ones  about  the  festivals  and  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev. 
xxiii.  25 -xxvi.  2),  goes  off  into  generalities,  opening  the  way 
most  naturally  for  a  prophetic  modification  of  general  promises 
or  menaces ;  and  the  recurring  allusion  to  the  sabbaths  and 
years  of  jubilee  in  verse  34  sq.,  and  verse  43  (compare  v.  5) 
shows  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  annexed  at  this  place. 
Now,  although  in  such  passages  as  verse  9,  12  sq.,  45,  it  dis- 
tinctly imitates  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  yet  it 
shows  prevailingly  so  peculiar  a  shade  of  words  and  phrases  * 
that  we  must  necessarily  ascribe  it  to  a  writer  of  whom  there  is 
nothing  else  extant.  If  we  observe  accurately  how  it  not  only 
takes  for  granted  at  least  a  complete  disruption  of  the  one 
kingdom,  but  also  (in  verses  36-40)  describes  in  the  liveliest 
colours  the  sorrowful  feelings  of  the  descendants  of  persons 
thus  scattered  among  foreign  lands,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
a  descendant  of  the  exiles  of  the  northern  kingdom  indited 
these  strong  prophetic  terms,  with  the  intention  of  showing 
emphatically  in  the  domain  of  the  primitive  history,  what  were 
the  general  consequences  of  disobedience  towards  Jahve,  and 
of  thereby  calling  men  to  repentance.  Accordingly  this  in- 
sertion cannot  have  been  written  before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh ;  but  to  this  period 

>  To  instance  only  a  few  examples:  the    expression  ^ifp%  to  denote  an  idol,  t.  30 
words  and  phrases  ^-p^  vv.  21,  23,  24,  27,     ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  L,L,j  ,^ 

40  41,  n.VPPP  T.  13,  rp  ^-  36,  5  V2^  refect  with  scorn,  connected  with  W  first 

or  ^y-  VY.  18,  21,  24,  28,  were  not  imitated  repeated  in  Dent.  xxix.  16  [17])  and  thf* 

by  later  writers  from  our  author.     On  the  expression  of  the  increase  of  the  land,  vv. 

otherhand  later  writers  have  often  imitated  4,  20  (compare  Deut.  xi.  17;  Ez.  xxxiv. 

some  words  which  appeared  in  no  widely-  27;  Ps.  Ixvii.  7  [6],  Ixxxv.  13  [12],  with 

i-vad  book  before  Uiis;   such  are  t,yj  to  which  compare  Ixxviii.  46  [46]). 
spum^  TV.  11,  16,  80,  43,  44,  the  strong 
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points  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Whilst  the  resemblance  to  sayings  of  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  or  earlier  centuries  *  rather  testifies  a 
dependence  of  this  author  upon  them,  we  find  this  passage 
quoted  at  no  earlier  date  than  Deuteronomy,^  as  well  as  in  the 
■writings  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  others  of  the  same  character, 
but  Tery  distinctly  and  considerably  used  by  them.  - 

2)  The  last  expounded  tendency  of  literary  activity  broke 
forth  most  thoroughly  in  those  passages  of  the  present  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  are 
inserted  from  the  work  of  an  author  whom  we  may  briefly  call 
*  the  Deuteronomist.'  *  At  a  time  when,  after  the  downfall  of 
the  northern  kingdom  and  the  death  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah, 
the  southern  kingdom  also  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing to  lawlessness  and  other  internal  maladies,  a  member 
of  this  kingdom  living  in  foreign  parts  attempted  most  rigorously 
and  emphatically  to  recommend  the  old  law,  altered  and  reno- 
vated in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  times,  and  to  employ  all 
the  force  of  prophetic  discourse  in  representing  it  as  the  sole 
salvation  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  does,  it  is  true,  on  the 
domain  of  the  primitive  history,  and  therefore  in  the  Mosaic 
manner  and  style,  but  yet  treating  the  subject-matter  with  the 
greatest  freedom.  As  to  the  external  form  he  keeps  quite  close 
to  the  ancient  history,  by  the  loftiness  of  which  he  feels  himself 
exalted  in  his  uivhappy  times,  and  from  whose  pure  strength 
alone  any  hope  was  to  be  drawn  for  his  times  :  but  the  narrative 
quite  recedes  with  him  into  the  background,  and  serves  only 
either  to  introduce  discourses  and  exhortations  or  for  some 
special  literary  purpose ;  and  therefore  is  generally  limited  to 
a  few  words  or  sentences  thrown  shortly  off. 

a.)  It  is  not  my  present  business  to  expound  the  entire 
significance  of  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist,  or  prophetic 
renovator  and  perfecter  of  the  old  law — a  book  which  is  in 
many  respects  to  the  Old  Testament  what  the  Gospel  of  John  is 
to  the  New,  and  which,  though  wearing  an  historical  dress,  still 
is  widely  removed  from  the  circle  of  historical  books.     The  sole 

*  The  model  to  verse  5  is  rather  to  bo  ■  The  name  Deuteronomy  may  be  re- 
found  in  Amos  ix.  13  sqq.,  that  to  verse  8  tained  as  perfectly  appropriate,  although 
in  Isaiah  xxx.  17  (compare  Deut.  xxxii.  in  those  passages  where  it  is  first  found 
30);  and  that  to  the  oftm-recuiTing  phrase  in  the  LXa.,  Deut.  xvii.  18 ;  Josh.  viii.  32, 
•T^inO  pi<)  V.  6  in  Micah  iv.  4  (tiiat  is  it  rests  primarily  upon  an  incorrect  trans- 
Joel)  or  even  Isaiah  xvii.  2.  lation;    for  T\^^  here  is  obviously  in- 

«  Besides  this,  compare  verse  16  with  tended  to  denote  only  a  copy.     It  is  only 

Deut.  xxviii.  22  ;  the  whole  long  chapter  the  general  feeling  which  guided  thoLXX. 

xxviii.  of  Deuteronomy  is  only  a  heighten-  ^j^^^  ^.^  ^^  recognise  as  correct, 
ing  of  this  paf^sige. 
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eminent  significance  possessed  by  this  work  when  its  true  con- 
tents and  aim  are  regarded,  as  well  as  the  great  historical  results 
soon  produced  by  it,  will  be  more  suitably  described  in  the  his- 
tory itself.  But  we  must  here  consider  more  closely,  how  the 
author  carried  out  this  historical  investment  of  his  subject, 
how  he  interwove  his  own  words  into  the  primitive  history, 
and  in  how  far  he  possibly  even  modified  the  latter.  And  we 
must  observe  at  the  outset  that  the  historical  dress  freely  chosen 
by  the  author,  and  in  those  times  undoubtedly  the  best  for  his 
purpose,  is  kept  up  very  consistently  and  in  accordance  with 
its  intention.  For  he  desired  most  emphatically  to  recommend 
the  essential  and  eternal  contents  of  the  old  law,  renovated  and 
transformed  by  the  new  prophetic  truths  now  gained,  and  to 
do  this  as  the  conditions  of  that  advanced  age  and  the  desire  of 
thereby  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  kingdom  of 
David  demanded.  And  so  he  introduced  the  only  hero  of  an- 
tiquity, who  could  serve  as  the  right  instrument  for  this  end, 
namely  Moses  himself,  as  speaking  and  acting  a  short  time 
before  his  death  in  this  spirit.  But  he  not  only  desired  to  pre- 
scribe and  recommend  Uie  right,  he  also  wrestled  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  see  it  realised,  and  destined  his  work  to 
contribute  towards  this  end  likewise.  He  therefore  needed  a 
second  hero,  who,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had  published  this  last 
bequest  of  his  love  to  the  people  and  died,  should  enter  into  it 
as  a  popular  leader  and  realise  it  all  as  the  dying  Moses  had 
wished  and  ardently  striven  for.  Here  Joshua  naturally  occurred 
to  him,  the  faithful  follower  of  Moses  and  realiser  of  his  plans, 
according  to  the  definite  recollections  of  antiquity.  As  the 
author  hides  himself  with  his  words  of  prophetic  improvement 
under  the  high  shield  of  Moses  the  great  Prophet,  so  under  the 
portraiture  of  Joshua  he  conceals  the  ideal  King  of  his  own  times 
such  as  he  would  have  him,  a  realiser  of  what  is  essentially 
better.  And  as  the  prophetic  author  endeavours  to  bring  about 
a  complete  renovation  of  the  people  and  kingdom  on  the  basis 
of  the  laws  here  expounded,  or,  in  other  words,  a  new  covenant 
between  the  people  and  Jahve,  so  far  as  this  was  possible  in 
writing,  he  causes  Moses  to  declare  to  the  people  before  his  death 
a  new  and  better  covenant  (Dent.  xxvii.-xxx.),  and  Joshua  to  act 
quite  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus  then  all  that  he  had  to  repre- 
sent fell  into  two  halves,  divided  according  to  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  of  Joshua.  But  as  the  exposition  of  the  contents  of  the 
new  covenant  that  he  desired  for  his  times  necessarily  took  up 
the  most  room,  and  as  moreover  the  most  powerful  effect  of  the 
work  would  proceed  from  the  living  words  of  Moses  himself. 
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these  two  halves  could  not  but  be  very  unequally  divided. 
Where  the  author  introduces  Moses  speaking  and  acting,  the 
bounds  of  the  work  are  expanded  to  their  utmost  extent,  and 
there  he  puts  down  the  varied  and  important  matter  he  is  about 
to  say,  according  to  a  large  plan  and  tolerably  strictly  carried 
out  arrangement. 

The  author  desired,  then,  to  introduce  Moses  as  a  popular 
orator,  speaking  pretty  much  as  the  prophets  of  that  age  used 
to  speak  before  the  assembled  thousands.  Though,  however, 
even  the  later  prophets  are  here  and  there  carried  away  by 
the  old  prophetic  style  of  speech,  in  which  the  Divine  Ego 
issued  directly  from  the  oracle  and  the  human  Ego  of  the 
prophet  vanishes  before  it,  yet  here  the  discourse  freely  breaks 
through  this  conventional  barrier  of  the  prophetic  style.  As  if 
he  who  desires  to  preach  spiritual  love  as  the  highest  good 
ought  to  speak  in  a  new  way,  more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  prophet 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  the  author  most  successfully 
ventures  on  this  innovation,  thereby  infusing  a  hitherto  un- 
known charm  into  these  purely  human  discourses  of  the  great 
hero.  Thus  indeed  is  produced  a  great  difference  between 
these  speeches  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Book  of  Origins, 
for  instance,  constantly  makes  Jahve  first  speak  to  Moses  and 
then  Moses  declare  in  the  same  form  to  the  people  all  that  he 
has  heard  from  Jahve.  Here  are  for  the  first  time  speeches 
direct  to  the  people  on  the  highest  topics  according  to  a  con- 
sistent plan,  the  orator  always  speaking  out  from  himself  to  the 
multitude — ^the  prevailing  plan  in  the  New  Testament  as  opposed 
to  the  Old.  And  this  innovation  is  the  happiest  that  the  later 
writer  could  have  hit  upon,  if  he  reaUy  wished  to  bring  the  full 
life  of  antiquity  before  the  eyes  of  the  after-world,  and  not  to 
resuscitate  the  great  prophet  and  popular  leader  in  vain.  And, 
desiring  to  introduce  Moses  renovating  the  old  law  by  new 
truths  and  repeatedly  urging  its  acceptance  with  hearty  zeal, 
nay,  even  with  threatening  warnings,  he  selected  the  last  two 
months  of  his  life  as  the  most  fitting  occasion  for  this.  For  then 
under  the  feeling  of  approaching  death  the  man  of  God,  look- 
ing back  upon  the  experiences  of  the  last  forty  years,  could  still 
urge  his  loving  heart  to  make  a  last  exertion,  but  would  be  forced 
to  leave  to  his  successors  the  execution  of  all  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  glorifiicd  vision  and  aspiration  of  departing  life 
he  had  desired.*  These  are  the  preliminary  calculations  of  the 
inventive  mind  of  the  author. 

*  A  similar  case  oceim  two  or  tbreo    '  Erclesiastes  *    introduces     Solomon     as 
hundred   years  later,  when  the  poet  of    pouring  forth  his  serious  ond  instructiYe 
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{i)  After  a  short  introductory  narrative,  or  rather  a  longish 
heading  (Deut.  v.  1-5),  Moses  is  made  to  hold  an  introductory 
speech  consistent  with  such  a  purpose,  looking  backwards  upon 
the  time  since  the  ratification  of  the  first  covenant  on  Sinai  and 
forwards  upon  the  uncertain  future  impending.  And  hence 
appears  how  qualified  the  speaker  is  to  inculcate  the  whole  law 
anew,  and  to  desire  a  second  covenant  that  the  people  shall  not 
transgress  as  they  had  the  first  (Deut.  i.  6-iv.  40).  As,  however, 
it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  Moses  should  have  held  all  the 
speeches  of  this  book  without  any  intermission,  the  author  fills 
up  the  pause  after  the  first  speech  (chap.  iv.  41-43)  by  an  act 
of  Moses,  the  essence  of  which  he  certainly  took  from  the  Book 
of  Origins, — an  act  which  he  may  very  well  have  performed 
just  before  his  death,  but  which  that  old  book  did  not  ascribe 
so  definitely  to  him.^ 

{ii)  Aftex  another  long  heading  (ch.  iv.  44-v.  1),  follows  the 
second  and  principal  speech  of  this  book,  as  if  the  speaker  had 
spoken  the  entire  compass  of  the  words  from  v.  1.  to  xxvi.  in  one 
strain.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the  law  in  the  form  which  it 
is  to  assume  for  the  future,  is  really  solemnly  laid  before  the 
assembled  people,  and  at  the  end  a  declaration  given  whether 
they  will  accept  it  or  not.  And  as  its  contents,  so  difficult  to 
be  embraced  at  a  glance,  were  to  be  exhausted  here,  the  whole 
is  classified  according  to  its  main  divisions,  the  author  starting 
from  the  Decalogue  and  its  renewed  inculcation  in  v.  1-vi.  3, 
and  then  with  a  fresh  beginning  (vi.  4)  undertaking  to  discuss 
the  great  subject  in  his  own  way,  in  all  its  bearings  and  in 
the  greatest  detail.  The  classification  adopted  descends  con- 
stantly from  the  higher  and  more  general  to  the  lower  and 
more  special.  The  author  (1)  begins  withJahve  as  the  single 
great  object  of  love,  and  makes  every  effort  to  commend  love  of 
him  alone  and  complete  avoidance  of  all  other  gods  (vi.  4-xiii.). 
He  thence  (2)  turns  to  what  is  most  closely  connected  with  that 
subject,  viz.  to  the  special  things  and  acts  which  are  or  ought 
to  be  esteemed  holy,  and  then  enters  more  into  the  details  of 
a  number  of  special  commandments  (xiv.-xvi.  17).  Passing 
now  from  what  intimately  concerns  religion  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word  to  the  outward  realm  and  its  arrangement, 
he  (3)  discusses,  public  rights,  both  the  Laws  of  Persons — the 
duties  and  ftmctions  of  public  persons,  namely  the  supreme 
magistrates  (judges  and  kings),  priests  and  prophets— and  the 

thoughts  in  his  old  age ;  but  the  persona-  wo  admire  in  Deuteronomy, 
tion  in  this  later  work,  notwithstanding         '  As  is  clear  from  Num.  xzxy.  H,  corn- 
its  poetic  form,  is  not  maintained  with  pared  with  Josh.  xx.  8. 
anything  like  the  ease  and  firmness  which 
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public  Laws  of  Things  (xvi.  18-xxi.  14).  To  this  is  appended 
subsequently  (4)  what  we  should  call  Private  Law,  which  from 
its  infinite  extent  is  all  treated  here  mostly  in  very  short  clauses 
without  any  discorerable  sure  arrangement  of  details.  How- 
ever, the  section  begins  with  household  matters  at  xxi.  15 ;  and 
after  a  return,  by  way  of  example,  to  the  sacred  acts  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  individual  (xxv.  17-xxvi.  15),  the  entire  long 
speech  is  wound  up  by  a  short  and  powerful  recurrence  to  its 
commencement  (xxvi.  16-19). 

{Hi)  In  the  concluding  speech  would  be  expected  the  recipro- 
cal obligation  to  the  covenant  whose  contents  have  now  been  ex- 
pounded, on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  on  that  of  the  speaker 
as  agent  of  Jahve.  But  here  another  consideration  interferes. 
The  covenant  containing  aU  this  Was  surely  not  really  concluded 
by  the  people  at  that  time,  for  where  were  the  pledges  and  docu- 
ments of  it  from  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  ?  Bather  it 
was  intended  for  the  people  only  after  they  had  settled  in 
Canaan ;  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  only  for  those  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  writer.  On  this  account  there  fol- 
lows a  more  intricate  threefold  concluding  speech ;  (1)  the  com- 
mand is  given,  only  infutwre  to  erect  on  one  of  two  holy  mounts 
on  the  nearer  side  of  the  Jordan  memorial-stones  as  records, 
and  from  this  sanctuary  to  bind  the  people  to  the  new  law.  This 
has  its  foundation,  as  will  be  explained,  in  a  real  reminiscence 
of  the  ancient  holiness  of  the  mountains  round  Shechem  (chap, 
xxvii.).  Then,  as  if  perceiving  that  this  better  law  will  yet  not 
be  kept  for  centuries  in  the  land  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  the 
writer  (2)  exerts  his  prophetic  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  bring 
home  to  his  readers  the  twofold  possible  consequences  of  their 
conduct  towards  it — ^what  blessings  it  will  bring,  and  what  a 
curse  the  neglect  of  it  will  draw  down.  But  the  latter  is  chiefly 
depicted,  and  in  the  liveliest  colours  and  utmost  extent ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  speaker  here,  overpassing  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, borrowed  the  hues  of  his  delineation  direct  from  the 
terrible  calamities  which  had  already  come  upon  the  people, 
which  indeed  were  oppressing  them  even  at  the  time  of  the 
author,  and  the  removal  of  which  he  expected  only  through 
their  acceptance  of  that  amendment  which  is  here  enjoined ;  or 
as  if  the  foreboding  spirit  of  the  noble  speaker  of  antiquity 
exactly  touched  that  putrefying  sore,  well  known  to  the  real  con- 
temporaries, from  which,  except  through  a  total  change  and  cure, 
utter  destruction  was  inevitable  (xxvii.  9  sq.  and  xxviii.  1-68).^ 

'  The  verses  xxvii.  9,  10  are  wrongly     give  the  proper  meaning,  and  indeed  are 
pluced  here,    but  before  ch.  xxviii.  they     necessary   there.      In  tlie   work   of    the 
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Only  afber  these  premisses  follows  (3)  the  real  conclusion — wMch 
alike  in  tenderness  and  impressive  force,  and  in  profound  and 
eternal  thoughts,  constitutes  the  true  crown  of  the  whole  (xxviii. 
69-xxx.). 

With  this  comes  to  its  close  that  which,  in  the  sense  of  the 
author,  may  be  rightly  called  *  the  Second  Law'  or  *  the  New 
Covenant ;'  and  if  he  then,  as  desiring  to  complete  that  chain  of 
special  events  with  which  this  law  is  hedged  round,  describes 
Moses  (xxxi.-xxxii.  47)  as  writing  it  down  at  a  higher  command, 
and  depositing  it  beside  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  therein 
accomplishing  his  last  earthly  work,  with  a  few  heartfelt  part- 
ing-words, directed  especially  to  Joshua,  we  can  but  say  that  in 
giving  this  turn  to  the  narrative  he  is  true  to  himself  ai^d  to  his 
artistic  point  of  view.  Assuredly  this  is  a  vast  stride  in  the  art 
of  historical  representation,  and  exhibits  a  freedom  of  treatment 
which  we  should  seek  in  vain  in  earlier  times.  The  Book  of 
Origins  represents  Moses  as  receiving  the  stone  tables  of  the 
Decalogue,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  as  seeing  in  the 
heavens  the  archetype  of  the  sanctuaries  which  it  describes  (p. 
87) ;  but  it  nowhere  gives  the  least  intimation  that  it  was  itself 
written  by  him.  Rather,  by  stating  in  exceptional  cases  that 
the  names  of  the  encampments  were  written  down  by  Moses^  it 
implies  the  contrary.  The  Fourth  Narrator  indeed  diows  some- 
what more  boldness  in  assuming  the  use  of  writings  from  the 
hand  of  Moses  :  he  represents  Moses  as  breaking  the  original 
tables  of  stone,  and  restoring  them  with  his  own  hand  ;*  and 
relates  that  at  the  command  of  God  he  wrote  dovni  a  divine  an- 
nouncement that  would  reveal  its  full  meaning  only  after  a  long 
interval.*  This  latter  event  is  described  just  as  it  certainly  often 
occurred  in  reality  among  the  prophets  of  the  9th  and  8th  cen- 
turies,^ and  the  narrator  here  also  does  but  follow  his  own  strictly 
prophetical  method ;  but  even  in  this  latter  case  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  before  him  an  ancient  document,  and  one  which  he 
had  found  in  a  book  of  very  great  age,  so  that  he  might  have 
verily  believed  that  it  had  been  written  by  Moses.  But  the 
Deuteronomist  ventures  to  ascribe  to  a  record  from  the  hand  of 
Moses  the  entire  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  though  he  himself  was 
the  first  to  put  it  forth  in  this  form,  just  as  he  states  (ch  xxvii. 
Josh.  viii.  82)  that  the  memorial-stones  on  the  hill  of  Ebal  had 
contained,  by  Moses'  appointment,  the  more  strictly  legislative 

Deuteronomist,  also,  there  are  misplace-  '  Num.  zxxiii.  1,2;  see  above,  p.  68. 

merits,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  those  *  Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28. 

observed  (p.  87)  in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  •  Ex  xvii.  14-lfi. 

and  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  *  Isaiah  viii.  16,  xxx.  8. 

them  all  hero. 
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part  of  it  from  ch.  v.  to  xxvi.  And  this  great  boldness  of  histo- 
rical assumption  is  emphatically  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the 
later  age  of  this  author ;  an  age  which  precisely  because  it  felt 
itself  so  far  removed  from  that  of  Moses  allowed  the  utmost 
licence  to  the  historical  contemplation  and  treatment  of  it.  For 
although  in  Deuteronomy  the  author  derived  many  laws  and 
other  matter  fix>m  old  manuscripts  which  in  his  time  might 
already  be  reckoned,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word. 
Mosaic,  and  in  so  far  might  regard  his  new  production  as  a 
Mosaic  work,  because  written  in  the  spirit  and  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  words  of  Moses,  yet  the  history  itself  shows  that  this 
extreme  licence  in  authordiip  was  very  gradually  developed. 

But  if  the  author  in  this  way  wrote  the  chief  portion  of  his 
work  (Deut.  i.-xxx.)  quite  independently,  the  case  becomes 
different  from  the  moment  at  which  the  words  of  Moses  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  events  themselves  are  further  described. 
Here  he  visibly  takes  as  a  basis  the  original  history,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  previously  described  work  of  the  Fifth 
Narrator,  and  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua  adds  only  what  his 
purpose  requires.  How  from  this  point  he  manipulates  that 
work  we  may  at  once  see  by  the  following  example.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of  the  portion,  Deut.  xxxi. 
14  22,  in  which  the  Deuteronomist  repeats  words  which  are 
by  tinmistakable  signs  recognised  as  written  by  the  Fifth  Nar- 
rator,^ a  song  is  put  forth  which  Moses  and  Joshua  were  said 
to  write  and  teach  to  the  community  for  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony to  the  mercy  of  Jahve,  which  even  after  their  backslidings 
always  sought  them  again ;  and,  frequently  as  the  expressions  of 
tliis  second  document  may  run  counter  to  those  of  the  former, 
still  the  Deuteronomist  makes  distinct  reference  to  this  song  as 
delivered  by  Moses  before  the  assembled  people  (xxxi.  27-30, 
xxxii.  44).  From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  the  grand  song  in  ch. 
xxxii.  had  been  first  introduced,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
by  the  previous  narrator  in  his  history  of  Moses  ;  which  makes 
a  great  difference  in  respect  to  the  question  of  its  age  and 
origin.  The  form  and  contents  of  this  song,  indeed,  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  in  an  age  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Solomon;*  but  it  comes  from  a  poet  otherwise 

'  This  appears  from  the  cor.ception  of  as  thoy  ape  habitual  to  the  Fifth  Narra- 

the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  tor ;  and  from  other  indications, 

narrator,  v.  16 ;  fifom  the  expressions  ^;^  •  The  period  depicted  by  the  poet  as 

nna  'to  break  the  Ooyenant/  V«5  for  Antiquity,  is,  according  to  w.  7-18,  no 

'   ^  •  .     ,                 «-          ,     ,     /           ^  other  than  the  age  of  Moses ;    and  his 

despise,   i^V  v.  27  (on  both  the  word  Present,  a  generation  which  had  already 

and  the  sense,  see  Gen.  vi.  6,  viii.  21),  fallen  fer  from  the  loyalty  and  happiness 

which  are  as  foreign  to  the  Deuteronomist  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  first  period  after 
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Tinknown,*  who  embodied  in  it  some  of  the  weightiest  prophetic 
truths  of  his  time,  and  can  have  originated  neither  from  the 
Deuteronomist,  who  nowhere  shows  himself  a  poet,  and  from 
whose  mode  of  expression  it  widely  departs ;  nor  from  the 
previous  uarrator,  who  indeed  (according  to  p.  102)  freely  in- 
troduces his  own  songs,  but  whose  poetic  manner  and  diction 
are  different.  The  narrator,  who  inserted  it  here,  must  have  met 
with  it  as  an  anonymous  song,  perhaps  not  more  than  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  have  judged  it  in  power  and  sentiment 
to  be  worthy  of  the  dying  Moses.*  And  since,  according  to  all 
indications,  it  must  have  originated  about  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighth  century,'  (but  in  this  case  cannot  have  been  inserted  by  the 
previous  narrator,)  it  must  in  all  probability  have  been  intro- 


the  conquest,  and  had  become  efifeminate 
and  presumptuous,  and  was  then  greatly 
alilictpd  by  cruel  foos  and  other  evils,  end 
inclined  on  that  very  account  to  murmur 
even  against  Jahve.  Now  the  poet  on 
his  side  ought  strictly  to  speak  words  of 
the  severest  denunciation  against  this  un- 
thankful race;  but  he  controls  himself, 
and  prefers  to  begin  in  gentle  tones  to 
sing  the  praise  of  Jahve's  faithfulness: 
he  is,  however,  carried  away  in  the  midst 
of  his  song  by  his  wrath  against  the  un- 
grateful people,  and  summons  them  to 
listen  to  the  teaching  of  antiquity  (w.  1-7). 
Here  Jahve  appears  as  the  kind  Father 
and  Benefactor  of  the  people  (w.  8-14); 
but,  through  the  very  excess  of  their 
happiness  in  the  beautiful  lands  of  the 
conquest,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
seduced  into  rebellion  against  Him,  so 
that  He  in  His  turn  is  now  compelled  to 
turn  against  them  (w.  15-21).  This  is 
the  central  point  and  pause  of  the  song, 
which,  on  a  close  inspection,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  six  equal  strophes.  Advancing 
from  this  point  to  the  prophetical  end, 
the  thought  is  carried  on  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  —  Great  indeed  are  the 
present  chastisements,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  enemy  would  grow  too  over- 
weening, Jahve  would  inflict  the  merited 
final  destruction  (vv.  22-27).  Would 
that  Israel  could  understand  that  it  is  the 
heathen  who  must  fall,  not  those  who  have 
a  better  foundation  (vv.  28-35);  and  as- 
suredly the  true  Messianic  hope  shall  yet 
be  fulfilled  (w.  3^-43).  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  this  poem  is  one  of  those — and  they 
were  not  few — which  arose  from  the  over- 
flowing of  prophetical  thought*  and  Mes- 
sianic nopes  into  song ;  and  that  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  cannot  be  believed 
to  have  existed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.     The  diction,  although 


here  and  therevery  strained  and  abrupt, 
is  on  the  whole  rather  expanded  and  elabo- 
rate than  terse  and  really  antique.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  from  the  contents  that 
it  does  not  in  the  least  profess  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  name  of  Moses. 

On  this  song  see  also  my  JakriAhher  dcr 
BihlhcJien  Wissenschaft^  viii.  pp.  41-65  ; 
and  Goitbig^r  Gdehrte  Anzeiyen  for  1862, 
pp.  375-383. 

'  This  might  easily  be  shown  from  its 
very  peculiar  diction. 

•  Other  phenomena  of  a  like  kind  are 
met  with.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
historical  books  we  may  recall  the  Song 
of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii. 

•  The  *  people  that  is  not  a  people  *  (v. 
21)  who  so  long  plagued  the  Israelites,  is 
unquestionably  the  Assyrians,  at  about 
that  stage  of  their  dominion  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxiii.,  if  not  at  a 
still  later.  Imitations  of  the  words  and 
ideas  of  this  song  «re  not  mot  with  till 
after  the  diffusion  of  Deuteronomy ;  thus, 
for  instance,  \Yt^^  is  appropriate  as  an 
expression  of  fondness,  and  certainly  origi- 
nal in  V.  15 ;  but  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  5,  26, 
and  Isaiah  xliv.  2,  is  merely  copied  from 
thence:  further,  the  word  ^^Hi  in  v.  21, 
for  idol\  the  great  calamities  in  w.  24, 
25  (compare  Ez.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
26,  and  elsewhere) ;  v.  35,  compare  with 
Hab.  ii.  2 ;  and  in  v.  36,  the  proverbial 
expression  l^TVl  "VIWi  'the  close  and  the 
loose,'  that  is  etftrything  (as  we  say  with  a 
similar  alliteration  of  initials,  'through 
thick  and  thin'),  which  phrase  is  frequently 
repeated  by  the  last  author  of  the  Books 
of  Kings.  The  same  age  is  iudicuted  by 
such  words  as  ng^.  v.  2,  gi^^  v.  15,  and 
otliers. 
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duced  by  the  Deuteronomist  in  the  place  of  another,  as  seeming 
to  him  more  suitable.^  Finally  he  concludes  the  life  of  Moses 
with  the  remark  that  no  prophet  so  great  had  ever  again  arisen 
(Deut.  xxxiy.  10-12),"  which  entirely  agrees  with  the  expression 
in  ch.  xviii.  15  18,  and  in  connection  with  this  proves  that 
he  designed  the  ^  new  law '  to  endure  for  the  whole  future,  or 
according  to  another  view,  till  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.^ 

But  the  views  of  the  Deuteronomist  are  not  fully  satisfied  until 
he  can  set  forth  in  conclusion  how  Joshua,  as  the  true  leader  and 
the  successor  of  Moses,  strengthened  and  encouraged  by  Jahve, 
zealously  and  with  the  happiest  results  entered  into  this  higher 
law,  and  concluded  with  the  people  the  new  covenant  desired 
by  Moses.  Thus  many  passages  in  the  present  Book  of  Joshua 
were  first  brought  into  their  existing  form  by  the  Deuteronomist. 
The  mention  also  of  the  memorials  of  the  new  covenant  at 
Shechem,  and  the  statement  that  Joshua  himself  wrote  every- 
thing,^ repeat  in  trivial  things  that  which  had  been  said  re- 
specting Moses  in  great  ones,  and  must  be  judged  in  the  same 
way.  To  suppose,  however,  that  he  introduced  everything  that 
the  present  Book  of  Joshua  contains  is  incompatible  with  the 
whole  character  and  object  of  the  work.  But  certaiu  as  it  is 
tliat  this  life  of  Joshua  was  made  public  by  the  author  at 
the  same  time  with  the  new-moulded  life  of  Moses,  it  is  also 
evident  that  his  object  as  a  writer  was  thereby  fully  attained ; 
and  it  is  neither  capable  of  proof  nor  even  credible  that  he 
treated  in  his  peculiar  manner  the  history  of  any  later  period. 

b.)  That  the  Deuteronomist  had  read  and  made  use  of  the 
historical  work  to  which  the  Fifth  Narrator  gave  its  latest  form, 
is  certain,  not  only  from  what  has  been  adduced  above,  but  also 
from  other  indications.'*  But  a  closer  examination  of  his  words 
shows  that  besides  this,  he  also  drew  largely  upon  many  docu- 
ments, both  of  a  narrative  and  of  a  legislative  character,  which 
are  now  entirely  lost :  ^  for  the  age  had  long  been  devoted  to 

'  Tho  words  of  oh.  xxxi.  28,  do  really  vince  and  hia  object.     To  what   extent, 

allude  very  manifestly  to  this  song;  but  however,  hia  words  nevertheless  stand  in 

not  eo  those  of  eh.  xxxi.  21.  some  relation  with  that  idea,  may  be  seen 

•  From  the  complexion  of  the  words  and  in  G6ttivger  Gvlehrte  Ameigen  for  1861, 
ideas,  also,  these  three  verses  can  only  p.  1414-16,  and  for  1862,  p.  1194. 
belong  to  the  Deuteronomist.     Compare         *  Josh.  xxiv.  26. 

v.  12  with  iv.  34,  xxvi.  8,  &c.  *  Not  only  is  the  narrative  of  Ex.  xxxii.- 

•  In  itself  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Deu-  xxxiv.  repeated  step  by  step  in  Deut  x., 
teronoroist,  the  passage  Deut.  xviii.  16-19  but  also  that  of  Numb,  xxii.-xxiv.  is  cer- 
is  by  no  means  Messianic;  but  k  readily  tainly  presupposed  both  by  Josh.  xxiv.  9 
obtained  at  a  laterperiod,especially  through  and  by  Mic.  vi.  6;  and  further  proofs  of 
the  allusion  to  ch.  xxxiv.  10- 12,  a  Messianic  the  same  might  be  given, 
application.  The  Deuteronomist,  on  the  •  When,  for  example,  he  says  (xvii.  16 
contrary,  considered  tlie  full  treatment  of  and  xxviii.  68)  that  Jahve  had  before 
the  Messianic  idea  to  lie  beyond  his  pro-  commanded   the  people   never  to  return 
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learning,  and  the  collection  of  ancient  works  on  history  had 
doubtless  become  an  established  cnstom,  as  we  know  on  docu- 
mentary evidence  was  the  ca«e  with  other  branches  of  literature.^ 
Much  has  been  thus  preserved  by  him  from  these  sources,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Moreover,  having  amassed 
a  comparatively  rich  store  of  authorities  upon  antiquity,  he 
takes  a  manifest  pleasure  in  pouring  forth  at  suitable  places 
an  abundance  of  curious  historical  lore,*  to  give  to  his  work 
a  fitting  breadth  of  historical  clothing.  Even  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech  of  Moses  appear  some  historical  notes  taken  from 
old  books,  as  though  even  then  the  learned  author  was  invol- 
untarily more  prominent  than  Moses  who  was  introduced  as 
speaking.'  All  this  expenditure  of  antiquarian  learning,  how- 
ever, is  incurred,  assuredly  not  in  order  to  help  on  the  history 
or  narrative  itself,  but  simply  to  aid  the  legislative  and  pro- 
phetical aim  of  the  writer,  and  accordingly  the  historical  ob- 
servations, lavishly  poured  forth  in  some  places,  are  generally 
broken  off  suddenly  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  that  which 
interests  the  author  more  than  the  history  itself.  The  narrator 
last  described  deserves  the  name  of  narrator,  since  the  repre- 
sentations of  antiquity  and  the  delineation  of  certain  inherited 
traditions  are  the  objects  aimed  at  by  him ;  but  here  we  no 
longer  find  a  narrator,  but  a  speaker  with  the  pen,  who  uses 
history  only  as  a  dress,  and  rarely  narrates  anything  at  length. 
With  this  is  also  connected  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  diction 
of  this  author.  This  not  only  (as  may  be  easily  perceived) 
differs  much  in  single  words  and  phrases  from  that  of  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
and  never  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Book  of  Origins 

njrain  to  Egypt,  we  naturally  expect  to  these  remarks,  which  contain  much  that 

find  some  law  respecting  this  in  the  older  is  not  found  in  other  sources,  merely  serve 

books ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  puprose  of  describina;  the  position  of 

the  Deuteronomist^when  referring  to  earlier  Moses  in  the  last  month  before  his  death, 

works  of  this  character,  always  to  have  his  •  It    may,   indeed,   be    fairly  doubted 

eye  upon  some  one  previous  declaration  whether  the  passages    here    alluded    to 

by    Jahve.      But  no  such  declaration    is  (Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  iii.  9,  11,  13  (last 

to  be  found  in  the  older  books  extant,,  half)  and  14,  x.  6-9)  actually  belong  to 

Fince   the  words  in   Ex.  xiii.  17,  being  the  speeches,  from  the  tone  of  which  they 

spoken  only  with  reference  to  one  special  entirely  and  without  any  visible  reason 

and  temporary  object^  cannot  be  meant,  depart-.     Ihold  them  rather  to  be  marginal 

Therefore  the  Deuteronomist  must  have  annotations,  which  have  here  crept  into 

had  before  him  an  ancient  passage  which  the  test;  and  the  position,  barely  capable 

is  lost  to  us,  in  accordance  with  which  of  yielding  any  sense  at  all,  which  the 

these  words  are  to  be  taken,  somewhat  passage  x.  6-9  now  occupies,  affords  strong 

like  those  noticed  below,  p.  130,  note.  confirmation  of  this  view.   We  should  thus 

*  See  my  Dichter  des  Mien  Bundes,  vol.  have  here  in  the  Old  Testament  a  MS.  with 
iv.  pp.  36-44.  marginal  annotations  from  the  hand  of  its 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  whole  opening  author ;  and  such  a  fact  would  sufiiciently 
speech,  with  ita  historical  introduction,  show  how  firmly  established  erudition  in 
Deut.  i.  1-iv.  40.    Examples  of  this  occur  the  strict  sense  had  already  become. 

at  the  very  beginning,  in  i  1,  2,  since 
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except  where  the  author  repeats  old  laws  almost  verbatim ;  bnt 
exhibits  in  general  a  colouring  and  a  method  which  cannot  be 
conceived  to  have  existed  till  about  the  seventh  century.  The 
differences  extend  even  into  the  minutest  points.^  Bnt 
broadly  considered,  the  essence  of  the  diction  is  pure  rhetoric, 
and  this  in  an  advanced  development  which  suggests  approach- 
ing decay.  By  the  great  Prophets  of  the  ninth  and  eighth 
centuries  the  rhetorical  capabilities  of  the  language  had  been 
developed  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the  public  life  of  those  times, 
and  the  influence  which  this  development  gradually  exerted 
upon  the  narrative  style  is  shown  by  the  two  last-mentioned 
revisers  of  the  primeval  history.  Prophetic  orators,  indeed,  still 
existed  even  in  the  seventh  century,  as  we  know  from  the  life 
of  Jeremiah,  but  as  the  bloom  of  prophetic  power  and  activity 
faded,  oratory  also  lost  its  inward  vigour  and  terseness,  and  fell 
into  a  laxity  which  repudiated  those  just  restraints  by  which 
alone  beauty  and  force  can  be  united.  And  in  the  Deuteronomist 
we  see  rhetoric  already  succumbing  to  this  relaxation ;  only  in 
certain  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  impressive  conclusion  (ch. 
xx3f .)  does  he  attain  terseness  of  style,  and  a  vigorous  and  facile 
grasp  of  his  materials.  The  fact  that  rhetoric  absolutely  pre- 
dominates in  the  work  would  itself  suffice  to  show  that  it 
certainly  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  age  of  the  great 
Prophets  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries;  the  feet  that  the 
rhetoric  itself  exhibits  certain  signs  of  decay  guides  us  to  an 
even  lower  antiquity. 

c.)  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  here  to  show  from  the  various 
other  indications  discoverable,  that  the  author  wrote  about  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  King  Manasseh,  and  in  Egypt. 
As  the  proof  cannot  be  given  briefly,  and  this  work  is  closely 
connected  with  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the  sevenih 
century,  this  point  can  be  better  treated  of  here^ifter.  But  its 
relations  to  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  also  lead  to 
the  same  result.  Whereas  even  in  single  words  and  detached 
thoughts  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  older  books,  and 
even  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  it  was  itself  much  read  and  imitated 

>  As,    for    example,    the    combination        •  Even  if  "we  do  not  account  for  the  pas- 

"^;)B3  in  certain  cases  for  the  older  "^;)aS  ^S®  'D^^t.  iv.  32  by  the  influence  of  Job 

,-•         TV    4     '•    aA      '   nK     Ti.-*o  viii.   8,  yet  the  "words  and   thoughts  of 

before:  Deut.  v,,.  24.  xi.  26;  Josh.  x.  8,  ^        ^  ..j  .      ^.^^^ly 

XXI.  42,  xxiii.  9 ;  these  passages  are  imi-  x^  ▼  r  ^   , .    «, '     «  -  ;  J;„  j  .t  „^  ^^  ^/ 

tatedinE.th.ix,2.     ThVentire  root  DV3  ^o  Job  v.  14,  31,  x.  2,  7;  and  thus  we  pos- 

•^  *^^T  sess  at  once  a  very  important  testimony 

orb?:?  ,  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  to  the  age  of  the  older  portions  of  the 

of  the  Pentateuch,  has,  through  the  grtat  Book  of  Job.     Deut.  xxviii.   49  sqq.   is 

poem  Dent.  ch.  xxxii.  been  rendered  fa-  derived  from  Isaiah  v.  26  sqq.  and  xxxiii. 

miliar  to  the  Deuteronomist  also.  19,  »ud  in  great  part  from  the  previous 
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as  early  as  the  age  of  Jeremiah ;  and,  as  might  easily  be  proved, 
no  book  exerted  a  stronger  influence  both  on  the  life  of  the 
people  and  on  their  literature  than  this,  when  in  the  seventh 
century  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  it  the  authoritative 
basis  of  the  Eeformation  under  king  Josiah.^ 

3)  During  the  last  gleam  of  happiness  which  once  more 
shone  upon  Judah  after  the  national  Reformation  under  Josiah 
effected  through  Deuteronomy,  and  consequently  while  Josiah  was 
still  reigning,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  which  has  been  preserved 
as  an  interpolation  in  the  book  of  history  and  law  recast  by  the 
Deuteronomist  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  was  probably  written.  For  this 
imitation  of  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.)  presupposes 
a  very  happy  internal  condition  of  the  country,  or  at  least  a 
very  satisfactory  position  of  the  ancient  religion,  such  as  we 
must  believe  to  have  existed  exactly  at  that  time,  when,  after 
the  internal  reformation,  a  bright  hope  for  the  future  would 
naturally  spring  up  and  find  poetical  expression.  Here,  then, 
it  might  seem  suitable  to  put  the  old  blessing  of  Jacob  as  a  new 
blessing  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Moses.  For  the  love  of 
Moses  embraced  not  the  mere  separate  tribes  but  the  whole 
community,  and  regarded  the  tribes  only  as  the  units  of  which 
that  was  compounded.  He,  therefore,  could  only  desire  un- 
mitigated blessing  for  them  aU,  and  the  separate  tribes  here 
appear  subordinated  to  the  higher  unity  of  the  Congregation  of 
Jnlive.  From  this  conception  the  speaker  sets  out  in  verses 
2-6,  and  in  this  he  concludes  in  verses  26-29  ;  and  as  for  the 
whole,  so  for  each  single  tribe  according  to  its  special  position, 
a  blessing  is  implored.  We  may  thus  regard  this  even  as  an 
improved  recasting  of  the  old  blessing.  The  desire  expressed 
in  verse  7,  that  Judah  should  come  to  his  people,  that  is,  that 
the  dynasty  of  David  might  again  rule  over  the  whole  people  of 
all  the  tribes,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  points  of  detail, 
and  moreover  completely  in  accord  with  the  history  of  this  time. 
Equally  characteristic  is  also  the  designation  of  Levi  as  the 
honourable  Priest-tribe  (verses  8-11)  and  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
place  of  the  Temple  (verse  12),  as  also  the  fact  that  the  Northern 
tribes  are  blessed  for  turning  towards  the  Mount  of  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  ;*  for  Galilee  appears  early  to  have  turned  towards 

Fourth  Narrator.    Besides  Jeremiah,  the  have  shown  up  the  utter  perversity  of  a 

passages  Isaiah  Ivii.  6  (compare  Deut.  xii.  recent  and  extremely  prolix  work  of  this 

2)  and  Zeph.  iii.  19,  20  (compare  Jer.  xiii.  kind    in    the  Jahrbwhcr  der  Bibliaehen 

11,  and  Deut.  xxvi.  19)  stand  nearest  to  Wisaenschqft,   x.  pp.  183-189:   see  also 

Deuteronomy.  ibid.  vii.  p.  212. 

>  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  farther  ■  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  tlie 

of  the  views  held  upon  Deutpponomy  in  mountain  in  v.  19,  which  those  tribes  in- 

this  day  by  those  who  ignore  history.    I  voke,  and  on  which  they  offer  sacrifices  of 
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Jemsalem.  Against  this  no  argnment  can  be  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  old  blessing  pronounced  upon  Joseph,  though  no 
longer  quite  suitable  in  this  age,  is  simplj  repeated,  in  ^erses 
13-17,  from  an  older  work  consisting  likewise  of  blessings.  To 
judge  fix>m  the  language^  the  song  proceeds  from  an  otherwise 
unknown  poet  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah ;  in  respect  to  its  position, 
it  is  merely  interpolated  loosely  where  it  stands,  and  not  (as  the 
poem  in  Beut.  xzzii.)  adopted  by  the  narrator  as  part  of  his  own 
work.  The  greatest  error  of  all  would  be  to  suppose  that'  the 
Deuteronomist  had  inserted  it;  for  with  his  spirit  it  has  no 
affinity,  and  his  language  finds  no  echo  in  it.  But,  taken  together 
with  tiie  case  of  the  Deuteronomist,  it  serves  to  show  how  indus- 
triously the  most  different  authors  of  the  seventh  century  sougM 
to  give  form  and  authority  to  their  thoughts  by  transplanting 
them  into  the  Mosaic  world. 

4)  Now  it  is  true,  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomist  originally 
appeared  by  itself:  it  represents  itself  everywhere  as  a  work 
that  stands  and  has  meaning  by  itself;  and  as  such,  too,  we  are 
able  to  trace  it  in  history  at  its  first  appearance  ;  moreover,  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  with  its  detailed  description  of  the  place 
and  circumstances  in  which  Moses  began  to  speak  (i.  1-5)  sounds 
quite  like  the  introduction  of  a  new  book.  Nevertheless  the. 
real  author,  in  whose  times  there  already  existed  a  great  abun- 
dance of  ancient  historical  and  legislative  works,  some  un- 
doubtedly held  in  high  honour  and  much  used,  had  certainly 
no  intention  of  supplanting  these,  since  his  manifest  design  is 
only  to  produce  a  sort  of  final  completion  of  all  the  most  valuable 
materials  that  then  existed.  It  is  for  one  special  object,  rather 
than  with  the  view  of  gathering  together  everything  that  since 
the  time  of  Moses  had  become  law  among  the  people,  that  he  re- 
opens, as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  But  in  fact 
we  see  that  he  sometimes  makes  Moses  in  his  speech  refer  back 
to  some  historical  fact  which  could  only  be  understood  if  there 
were  earlier  narratives  containing  a  fuller  account  of  it  ;*  and 
in  the  case  of  the  laws  respecting  leprosy,  which  for  his  purpose 
he  wished  scarcely  to  touch  and  yet  not  entirely  to  pass  by, 
the  speaker  refers  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  the  priestly 
directions  concerning  it  contained  in  the  Book  of  Origins.* 

righteousness   (i.e.   those  referred   to  in  Exodus,  which  are  taken  from  the  oldest 

w.  8-11),  Zion  is  to  be  understood.  and  simplest  narrative.    But  the  Deutero* 

'  As,  in  particular,  the  words  of  Deut.  r.  nomist  might  have  found  such  a  narrative 

25-28  [28-31],  xviii.  16-19,  which  refer  in  some  other  early  book ;  perhaps  in  a 

back  to  the  narrative  in  £x.  XX.  18-21 ;  but  passage  of  the  Fourth  Narrator's.     See 

they  certainly  imply  the  existence  of  a  much  p.  126. 

more  detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the        •  Dout.  xxiv.  8.     See  my  Alterthumer^ 

events  than  is  contained  in  the  words  of  p.  180. 
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Now,  althougli  under  Josiah  this  Book  of  Denteronomy  was 
publicly  recognised  as  the  great  and  fiindamental  law-book  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  yet  of  course,  along  with  this,  the  earlier 
works,  which  were  already  much  used,  especially  for  certain 
purposes,  and  by  the  priests,  might  still  be  largely  read,  and 
employed   according   to  their  contents.      Such  prophets  and 
authors  as  Jeremiah  and   Ezekiel,  therefore,  had  recourse  to 
similar  works  of  an  older  stock  besides  Deuteronomy,  which 
either  stand  in  the  present  Pentateuch,   or  were  lost  at  a 
later  period.*     But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  same  art  of  book- 
making,  which  was  so  active  among  the  ancient  people  (see  pp. 
59  sqq.),  and  had  been  long  practised,  especially  on  this  domain 
of  primeval  history,  should  again  be  tried.     It  was  held  good  to 
work-in  the  book  of  the  Deuteronomist  into  one  of  the  earlier 
works,  or  (what  might  appear  equally  important)  to  enrich  the 
latter  with  the  former,  so  as  to  bring  together  all  that  was 
valuable  respecting  the  ancient  history.     Any  farther  additions 
from  other  sources  could  then  be  easily  appended.     And  cer- 
tainly, among  aU  the  greater  works  with  which  that  of  the 
Deuteronomist  might  have  been  conjoined,  the  choice  fell  most 
happily  upon  that  of  the  Tifth  Narrator.     We  can  also  clearly 
recognise  the  manner  in  which  this  last  compiler,  the  true  editor 
of  the  great  historical  book  as  it  has  reached  us,  proceeded. 
He  left  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Narrator  entirely  as  he  found  it, 
up  to  the  section,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses,  to  which 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Deuteronomist's  work  could  suitably  be 
attached.     But  since  the  latter  (as  before  observed)  had  written 
the  life  of  Joshua  very  briefly,  the  editor  proceeded,  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  on  a  freer  plan,  uniting  the  more  detailed 
narrative  given  by  the  older  work  with  the  essential  contents  of 
the  Deuteronomist's,  and  so  blending  the  two  works  completely 
into  one.     It  was  certainly  this  last  editor  who  inserted  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.) ;  a  passage  which  even  yet 
stands  quite  disconnected.     In  this  (v.  1)  Moses  is  called  for 
the  first  time  *  the  Man  of  God.*     This  name,  in  the  two  only 
passages  of  this  great  book  where  it  occurs  (here  and  in  Josh, 
xiv.  6),:  indicates  a  different  hand  fix)m  that  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist.    The  very  fact  of  the  insertion  of  this  passage  enables 
us  to  recognise  most  distinctly  a  last  editor,  who,  however, 
must  have  lived  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  or  at  all 
events  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  the 
work  into  its  present  and  final  form.^     For  there  is  no  single 
indication  to  lead  us  to  any  lower  antiquity. 

'  On  this  point  see  what  I  said  in  1869        'It  might  naturally  be  presumed  that 
in  Tol.  Tii.  (Germ,  ed.)  pp.  412  sqq.  this  last  c^tor  was  also  the  last  modifier 
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In  eonclusion,  we  can  now  understand  what  extraordinary 
fortunes  this  great  work  underwent,  before  it  attained  its 
present  form — ^how  from  a  small  beginning  it  was  enlarged  and 
modified  at  erery  important  epoch  of  Hebrew  literature  till  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
concentrated  within  its  limits  the  most  beautifdl  and  lasting 
literary  achievements  of  a  long  series  of  centuries ;  on  a  similar 
system  to  that  which,  in  other  fields  of  literature,  may  be 
observed  in  the  collection  of  the  Prophets,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  5  with  two  exceptions — (1)  that  in  the  region 
of  history  it  never  became  customary  to  give  the  names  of  the 
narrators  as  vouchers  for  their  statements,  nor  to  mention  those 
of  the  compilers,  and  (2) that  this  work  came  to  a  comparatively 
early  close,  because  it  was  commenced  the  soonest,  and  its 
subject,  as  being  purely  historical,  was  necessarily  the  soonest 
exhausted.  In  the  course  of  the  modifications  and  transforma- 
tions which  the  work  underwent,  much  of  it  gradually  lost  its 
original  clearness  and  its  peculiar  character.  The  Deuterono- 
mist  gives  to  his  work,  which  is  included  in  the  book  as  it 
now  stands,  the  name  (which  indeed  the  whole  volume  might 
well  bear)  of  BooJc  of  the  La/w  of  Ood^^  or  Book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses ;^  by  which  however  is  strictly  meant  only  the  chief 
portion  of  the  book,  excluding  the  present  Book  of  Joshua. 
Sometimes  he  calls  it  more  briefly  the  Book  of  the  Law^  since 
the  legislative  portion  seemed  to  him  the  most  important  5  and 
thus  the  older  names — Book  of  Origins^  and  the  rest — were 
thrown  into  the  background.  Thus,  too,  the  ancient  divisions 
of  tlie  Book  of  Origins  are  very  much  obscured  by  later  trans- 
formations and  additions ;  and  the  whole  work  in  its  latest 
form  is  partitioned,  we  know  not  by  whom,  into  six  large  sec- 
tions,* which  by  the  Hellenists  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  were 

of  the  whole ;  and  that  thus  the  first  four  ^  In  Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  likewise  2  Kings 

books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  cast  into  x.  31 ;  in  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

their  present  form  by  him,  and  that,  for  '  In  Josh,  xxiii.  6 ;  the  same  name  ap> 

instance,   the    abridgments  which    have  pears  elsewhere  after  that  time,  1  Kin&s 

evidently  been  made  in  Gen.  iv.  and  vi.  ii.  3  ;    2  Kings  xiv.  6,  xxiii.  25,  and  in 

(see  p.   113)  proceeded  from  him.    But  Chronicles  and  similar  writings.    In  Deu- 

on  further  consideration  I  find  this  view  teronomy,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  viii.  31,  32, 

not  tenable,  if  only  because  there  is  no-  only  Deuteronomy  itself  is  to  be  under- 

where  the  least  trace  of  the  spirit  of  the  stood  \t^  the  term ;  but  from  its  intimate 

Deuteronomist  before  the  first  verse  of  connection  with  the  older  work,  the  wider 

the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.    Such  passages,  use  of  the  name  must  have  been  from  the 

on  the  other  hand,  as  Deut.  v.  26-28  [28-  first  possible. 

81]    and  xviii.   16-19  yield  no  sufficient  *  Deut.  xxxii.  46 ;   compare  2  Kings 

proof  that  the  Deuteronomistinaprenous  xxii.  8,   11,  and   elsewhere.     With  this 

portion  ofhis  work  had  described  the  whole  name  that  of  Book  of  the  Covenant,  2 

history  of  Moses,   since  what  has  been  Kings  xxiii.  21,  is  interchangeable, 

already  said  is  a  sufficient  explanation  uf  *  The  only  natural  dirisious  which  the 

these.  subject-matter  itself  creates  in  the  great 

K  2 
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called  the  Pentateucli  (of  Moses)  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  But 
from  amid  the  wreck  of  the  oldest  writings  and  the  multitude 
of  later  additions,  there  still  shines  forth  very  much  that  is 
original :  nor  have  any  of  the  later  transformations  been  able 
entirely  to  obscure  either  the  grand  remains  of  the  earliest  times 
or  the  whole  history  of  the  gradual  creation  of  the  work  itself ;  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  that  exact  research,  which  alone  is  both 
suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  fruitful  of  results. 


work  are  the  following: — 1.  Qftnesis;  2. 
The  history  of  Moses  as  far  as  Douteronomy; 
3.  Deuteronomy ;  4.  The  time  of  Joshua. 
But  the  second  of  these  parts  must,  on 
account  of  its  great  extent,  hare  been  rery 
early  broken  up  into  three  portions,  such 
that  the  whole  work  fell  into  six  nearly 
equal  parts :  but  this  partition  into  three 


books— Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers — 
agrees  only  remotely  with  the  original 
divisions  of  the  Book  of  Origins.  The 
sixth  of  these  parts  might  then  the  more 
readily  be  further  separated  and  treated 
as  a  distinct  book,  and  entitled  the  Book 
of  Joshua, 
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11.  THE  GEEAT  BOOK  OP  THE  KINGS. 


BOOKS   OF  JUDGES,   BUTH,   SAMUEL,   AND   KINGS. 

The  first  phenomenon  that  strikes  the  observer  here  is  the 
marked  difference  in  the  language  of  this  great  Book  of  Elings, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding  great  book  of  the  primi- 
tive history.  Although  both  are  equally  made  up  of  passages  by 
the  most  diverse  writers,  yet  on  the  whole  each  is  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  cast  of  language.  Many  fresh  words  and  expres- 
sions become  favourites  here,  and  supplant  their  equivalents  in 
the  primitive  history ;  *  others  that  are  thoroughly  in  vogue 
here,  are  designedly  avoided  in  the  primitive  history,  and  evi- 
dentiy  jfrom  a  historical  consciousness  that  they  were  not  in  use 
in  the  earliest  times ;  *  but  the  most  remarkable  and  pervading 
characteristic  is,  that  words  of  common  life,  which  never  occur 
to  the  pen  of  any  single  relator  of  the  primitive  history,  find 
an  unquestioned  reception  here.'     I  have  no  hesitation  in 


•  Such  as  "i^Jj  prince,  instead  of  K^^'} 
mentioned  at  p.  93  (it  is  also  peculiar  to 
the  Chronicles  m  places  which  are  wanting 
in  the  four  books  of  Kings,  1  Chron.  v.  2, 
ix.  11,  20,  xiiL  1,  xxvi.  24,  xxrii.  4,  16, 
xxviii.  4,  xxix.  22;  2  Chron.  vi.  6,  xi.  11, 
22,  xix.  11,  xxviii.  7,  xxxi.  12  sq.,  zxxii. 
21,  XXXV.  8) ;  *)j;5,  in  the  signification  to 

sweep  away  (not  to  burn;  Deuteronomy 
is  the  first  that  obliterates  the  distinction) ; 
D^t^  ^^  the  sense  of  prevalent  custom ; 

^^t^  n^}  for  to  reveal,  1  Sam.  ix.  15,  xx. 
2,  xxii.  8,  twice ;  2  Sam.  vii.  27 ;  Kuth  iv. 
4.     There  are  quite  new  words,  such  as 


*  This  is  especially  shown  by  the  name 
rtK^Y  r\\rjl  l  Sam.  i.  3,  11. 17.  4,  xv.  2, 
xvii.  46 ;  2  Sam.  v.  10,  vi.  2,  18,  vii.  7,  28 
sq.;  1  Kings  xviii.  15,  xix.  10,  14;  2 
Kings  iii.  14.  On  the  other  hand,,  the 
Books  of  Chronicles  are  again  sparing  in 
its  use,  and  only  use  it  in  the  life  of  David; 
it  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  and  Judges. 

•  Such  as  ^>75,  which  was  really  first 
introduced  into  the  written  language  by 
David  (cf.  Psalinen,  sec.  ed.,  p.  4);  1  Sam. 
i.  16,  ii.  12,  X.  27,  xxv.  17,  26,  xxx.  2a ; 
2  Sam,  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13 ; 
Judges  xix.  22,  xx.  13,  which,  in  the  other 


np^KP  anything  (which  only  occurs  in  province,  has  only  penetrated  into  Deut. 

the  Fourth  Narrator);  y^3  in  derivatives,  xiii.  14  [13],  xv.  9;  the  oath  t^  njfT^  nb 

with  the  sigjiification  of   to   subdi^    to  ^^^  Q>,-i<)^which  is  also  put  into  thi  mouth 

humble;  ^^^^  troop,  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15,       .  ,    '  ^^    ,,     _^  ,5  ,^^ ,^,_ 


23  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  22,  iv.  2 ;  1  Kings  xi.  24  ; 
2  Kings  V.  2,  xiii.  20  sq. ;  also  H^nH  ^^ 

be  silent  (which  sense  is  expressed  by 
many  other  words)  first  appears  in  prose 
in  Judges  x^-iii.  9 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  3  ;  2 
Kings  ii.  3,  5,  vii.  9,  and  only  in  later 
times  in  poetry,  except  Ps.  xxxix.  3  [2]. 


of  heathen,  the  verb  in  that  case  being 
made  plural,  1  Sam.  iii.  17,  xiv.  44,  xx. 
13,  xxv.  22  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  9, 35,  xix.  14  [13] ; 
1  Kings  ii.  23,  xix.  2,  xx.  10 ;  2  Kings  vi. 
31 ;  Ruth  i.  17  ;  the  similar  oath  of  com- 
mon life,  which  however  can  only  be 
used  by  Hebrews,  ^\^  >pj  njri.^  ^D  ^ 
Sam.  xz.  3,  xxv.  26,  2  Sam.  xi.  11  (with 
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saying  tliat  tlie  establislied  usage  of  centuries  must  have  sanc-> 
tioned  for  the  primitive  history  a  style  of  narrative  and  a  cast 
of  language  utterly  different  from  those  customary  in  the 
history  of  the  Kings ;  just  as  the  style  of  the  regular  historians 
of  the  Greeks  differs  from  that  of  the  so  called  logographers, 
and — ^to  cite  a  nearer  example — ^as  the  Arabian  narrators  of 
easy  style,  the  authors  of  WfiMdi's  books,  of  the  Thousand 
and  one  Nights,  and  others,  select  a  form  of  language  different 
from  that  of  the  older  historians. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon — quite  worthy  of  minute  in- 
vestigation, and  sufficient  to  rouse  us  to  profound  meditation  on 
the  great  changes  Hebrew  historical  composition  has  undergone 
— ^necessarily  leads  us  to  assume  that  when  historians  began  to 
treat  of  the  period  of  the  Kings,  the  mode  of  delineation  of  the 
stories  of  antiquity  had  long  since  adopted  its  established  tone 
and  style,  seeing  that  the  above-described  Book  of  Origins 
(pp.  74  sqq.)  does  not  indicate  the  commencement,  but  the 
highest  perfection,  and  in  a  certain  sense  the  consummation, 
of  the  development  of  the  primitive  histoiy.  When  therefore 
a  new  branch  of  literature,  describing  the  history  of  the  Kings, 
was  originated,  doubtless  by  different  writers  at  first,  it 
naturally  created  for  itself  a  new  style  of  narrative  and  of 
language,  and  thus  two  species  of  historical  composition,  dif- 
fering in  many  respects,  were  established :  the  long  developed 
style  of  the  primitive  history,  which  occupied  a  province  more 
or  less  sacred ;  and  the  new  style  of  the  history  of  the  Kings, 
whose  province  was  that  of  common  life  and  daily  progressing 
events. 

aomo  variation),  xv.  21 ;  2  Kings  iL  2,  4,  which  only  occurs  in  Jos.  xxii.  29 ;  and  the 

6,  iv.  30  ;  and  in  a  shorter  form  1  Sam.  exclamation  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing 

i.  26,  xvii.  66  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  19.     To  this  from  a  superior  if^^  ^^  (1  Sam.  i.  26;  1 

class  belong  also  the  common  proverb  of  Kings  iii.  17,  26 ;  Jidgc«  vi.  13,  16,  xiii. 

he  deaddog  or  dog^s  head  2  Sam  ni   8,  g)^  ^^ich,  though  used  by  the  later  nar- 

IX.  8,  xvi  9 ;  1  Sam  XXIV.  16  [14],  further  gators  of  the  pSnitive  history.  Gen.  xliii. 

shortened  in  xvii.  43 ;  2  Kmgs  vin   13 ;  20,xliv.  18  ;  Ex,  iv.  10,  13,  to  whom  Num. 

as  also  the  two  phrases  Tr)3  Tp^,  1  xii.  n  may  also  belong,  in  the  Book  of 

Sam.  XXV.  22,  34 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  10,  xvi.  Origins  appears  only  in  Jos.  vii.  8,  if  it 

11,  xxi.   21;    2  Kings  ix.  8,  and  *VlVy  is  the  original  reading  there.    The  mean- 

n^TWI   1  Kings  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21 ;  2  Kings  ^°6,*^?  ^?  1*^^^  expression  is  hardly  to  be 

•     « =*  .     «^  /   u-  u  u         1  explamed  by  such  longer  phrases  as  that 

IX.  8,  XIV.  26  (which  occurs  nowhere  else  j^  i  gam.  xxv.  24;  we  might  rather  as- 

but  in  the  httle  song,  Deut  xxxii.  36,  ^ume  that  ^3  was  an  abbreviation  of  V^ 
where  it  is  most  Lkely  to  bo  original) ;  J^  ,-      ««     ,        ,       ' 

with  this  distinction  only,  that  we  discern  «""Parc  *3,  Jer.  xhx.  23 ;  but  the  most 

a  certain  difference  between  older  and  later  probable  explanation  is,that  i^  is  shortentKi 

writings  of  this  province  in  the  use  of  the  f^m  i^^  (Job  xxxiv.  36 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv. 

Some  words  of  the  same  species  are  at     J^  J ^^^l^"^  *  ??^™  exdamation:  see  my 
any  rate  very  rare  or  doubtful  in  the  Book    ^Arbnch,  7th  edition,  p.  268. 
of  Origins;  as  the  term  of  execration  H^y!?* 
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The  history  of  the  Kings  followed  the  eyents  themselves  much 
sooner  and  more  immediately,  before  centuries  had  separated  the 
sacred  from  the  secular  elements  in  them ;  nay,  it  began  with 
the  most  documentary  registrations  and  minutest  descriptions 
of  memorable  events.  Springing  from  the  immediate  life  of 
the  time,  and  presenting  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  day,  it 
was  also  more  ready  to  take  the  colour  of  the  language  of  the 
day,  and  less  fastidious  in  the  employment  of  phrases  of  com- 
mon life.  In  conformity  with  this,  it  did  not  enter,  while  it 
retained  this  simple  form,  on  those  wide  surveys  and  lofty 
generalisations  which  are  inseparable  from  the  primitive  history, 
and  which,  on  account  of  their  sublime  import,  demand  a  higher 
language. 

The  difference  between  the  two  styles  is  most  sensible  when 
the  late  historical  composition  is  new.  How  for,  for  example, 
is  the  Book  of  Origins  removed  as  to  character  from  the 
earliest  book  of  the  Kings,  although  as  to  date  separated  by 
scarcely  a  century  1  This  diversity  indeed  gradually  decreases ; 
the  late  revisers  of  the  primitive  history  occasionally  introduce 
a  word  hitherto  foreign  to  that  sphere ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  later  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Kings  attempt  grander 
descriptions  after  the  fashion  of  the  primitive  history.  Neverthe- 
less, the  diversity  never  entirely  disappeared  down  to  the  end  of 
David's  reign ;  and  even  the  latest  redactors  of  the  primitive 
history  retain  certain  characteristics  of  the  ancient  language 
with  great  consistency.*  This  is  essentially  the  same  feeling  as 
that  which  prompts  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  preserve  the 
air  of  antiquity  in  his  representation  of  the  affairs  and  persons 
of  the  primitive  time ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  to  fancy  that 
Hebrew  literature  in  the  period  of  its  fallest  development  and 
art  was  so  unlearned  and  simple. 

The  style  in  which  the  period  of  the  Judges  is  described,  like 
the  period  itself,  stands  in  the  middle,  and  has  less  distinctive 
character.  Treated  in  the  earlier  portions  like  an  appendix  to 
the  primitive  history,  and  written  in  a  similar  tone  accordingly, 
it  subsequently,  as  the  diversity  of  the  two  styles  develops  itself, 
assumes  the  type  of  the  history  of  the  Kings  5  and  the  later 
writers  properly  treated  the  period  as  only  a  preparation  for 
the  history  of  tiie  Kings. 

The  most  copious  source  left  to  us  for  the  recognition  of  the 

'  In  this  class  we  include  K^n  for  K^n»    t^^c^i   even  Denteronomy.      Yet    niy^ 

J         -  J    ,,    XI.  I.-  isfonnd  inDeut.3txii.  19,  and  K^n  inLev. 

and  1^3  for  n^V^  and  aU  other  archaisms      ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  SamaritaD,  however, 

that  pervade  all  portions  of  the  Penta-    has  Kin)>  ^^w^'  v.  13. 
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general  character  and  specific  modifications  of  lustorical  com- 
position, is  fonnd  in  those  narratives  which  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Ghreat  Book  of  Things — that  is,  what  the  LXX.  call  the 
fonr  Books  of  Kings  (the  two  Books  of  Samnel  and  the  two 
of  Kings),  and  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  which  belong 
to  them.  But  the  Chronicles  also  serve  to  supplement  these 
sources,  and  often  in  important  matters.  Tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  of  writing,  as  deducible  from  all  these  indica- 
tions and  testimonies,  we  obtain  the  following  picture  of  it. 

1.  First  history  of  the  Kings, 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  events  and  successes  of  David's 
time  stimulated  many  to  attempt  to  preserve,  at  first  only  in 
outline,  written  records  of  what  was  most  memorable.  More- 
over, after  the  fashion  of  the  great  monarchies  of  adjacent 
countries,  the  new  office  of  Court  Historian  had  been  instituted 
under  David.^  It  was  the  duty  of  that  official  to  register  an 
authentic  account  of  the  events  of  his  own  time ;  and  we  are 
doubtless  indebted  to  him  for  many  very  exact  notices  of  the 
history  of  the  Kings,  that  have  been  preserved.* 

The  first  attempts  at  histories  of  the  Kings  were  in  general 
of  that  twofold  character  that  we  should  e3q>ect  from  the 
twofold  tendency  that  pervaded  those  times,  and  also  continued 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  monarchy.  They  either  get  out 
from  a  simple  observation  of  occurrences,  Qnd  made  the  mere 
history  of  the  king  and  the  state  their  staple — a  kind  of  work 
that  doubtless  grew  into  the  Diaries  of  the  KingSy  or  state-annals, 
the  only  original  portions  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
those  fiinished  immediately  on  the  death  of  each  king ;  or  they  set 
out  from  a  prophetical  view  of  events,  and  mainly  represented  the 
operation  of  prophetic  energies  in  Israel. 

1)  We  still  possess  some  very  instructive  pieces  of  the  &rBt 
class,  which  all  indications  justify  us  in  reckoning  under  this 
head :  (1)  the  long  list  of  David's  great  warriors  who  sustained 
his  throne,  1  Chr.  xi.  10-47,  with  some  remarks  on  the  achieve- 
ments anid  qualities  of  the  most  important  of  them;  a  list 
^hicb  ip  npw  a^po  foun^  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39,  but  with  the 

>  This  custom  was  retained  to  the  last,  as  mother  also,  and  the  accounts  of  their 

ire  see  from  1  Hacc.  xvi.  23,  24,  and  alsq  Ijaildings  and  other  nndertakings,  show 

Joseph  as,  AnL  xyi.  6,  8,  where  the  Greek  what  care  must  have  then  been  bestowed 

name  r^  iWro^ftara  rov  fiourlKtm  *Hp<68ov  upon  many  points  of  contemporary  history, 

first  appears.  and  on  how  uniform  a  plan  the  domestie 

'  The  notices  gi^en  in  Kings  and  Chro-  and  state  rocqrds  of  tl|e  J^ipgs  piust  hay^ 

Dides  of  the  children  and  wiyes  of  the  been  kert. 
farious  kings,  and  in  Jvdah  of  the  king's 
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oxedssion  of  Bome  of  the  names  at  the  end ;  (2)  the  list  of  the 
vramors  who  went  over  to  "David  in  Saul's  lifetime,  1  Chr.  xii. 
1-22  ;  (3)  the  list  of  the  captains  and  their  suite  who  met  to- 
gether in  Hebron  to  elect  David  king  over  all  Israel,  1  Chr. 
xii.  23-40,  with  some  historical  remarks ;  (4)  an  enumeration 
of  David's  later  wars  against  the  Philistines,  with  a  minute 
account  of  the  achievements  of  some  of  his  warriors,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  15-22,  of  which  the  later  half  only  is  repeated  in  1  Chr. 
XX.  4  -8 ;  (5)  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  the  last 
time  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.*  These  passages,  with  some 
similar  registers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  only  relate  to  the  general 
affairs  of  the  state,  the  king,  and  the  people,  and  are  free  from 
All  special  reference  to  a  prophetic  or  sacerdotal  view  of  history. 
They  contain  indeed  the  richest  treasure  of  purely  historical 
records,  which,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  events, 
have  remained  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  power  of  tradition, 
but  thus  give  them  quite  rough  and  hard,  without  the  round- 
ness and  circumstantiality  of  detailed  description,  and  without 
any  real  flow  of  narrative.  It  is  as  if  it  were  still  sufficient  to 
register  the  mere  names  of  the  great  worthies  and  events,  with 
a  few  remarks ;  whereas  later  times  feel  the  great  number  of 
such  names,  and  the  mere  documentary  minuteness  of  such 
descriptions,  burdensome.  In  addition,  the  language  of  some 
of  these  pieces  displays  so  great  an  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Book  of  Origins,"  that  we  must  infer  that  they  had  a  similar 
source,  or  at  least  contemporary  sources,  which,  according  to 
pp.  76,  82,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting.  And  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  state-annals,  which  appeared  after 
the  death  of  each  king,'  and  after  the  death  of  several  were 
united  in  a  larger  work,  contained  such  detailed  lists  of  the 
families  of  the  officials  and  worthies.* 

In  like  manner  some  coherent  remnants  of  the  annals  of  the 

>  But  rersea  23,  24  must  be  later  ad-  Chronicles  and  other  late  writings  do  often 

ditions  by  the  Chronicler,  deemed  neces-  imitate  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Origins 

saiy  on  account  of  the  preyious  narrative  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  this 

in  chap.  TTJi.  is  proved  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the 

'  The  expressions  JtjV  ^V^/H'  ^  ^^-  iJi^iications  to  be  no  mere  imitation, 

xii.  23,  24,  and  K^V  '^^t  ^-  33"(compare  '  That  this  was  always  done  at  the  ex- 

■  ^'   '•?             ^   ..  '^  press  command  of  the  following  king  (a 

V.  18,  vii.  11 ;  Num.  xxxi.  6,  xxxii.  27 ;  thing  probable  in  itself),  is  evident  from 

Josh.  iv.  13 ;  Num.  i.  3,  20,  22,  sqq.,  xxvi.  the  feet  that  the  life  of  the  last  king  of 

2,  sqq.);  niDJp^f  -n^  ^  ^^-  *"•  ^^  (<^°™-  each  kingdom  is  wanting  in  the  official 

pare  Num.  i.  17);  fl^^!??!?,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  annals  of  both.    2  Kings  xvii.  1-6,  xxiv. 

24   (compaire  I^.   xvi.;i'6    xxxviii    26;  ^®7?t^'^u  afterwards  be  made  evident 

Num  1.  2   18,  20,  22  in   4r)  and  others,  ^^^^  ^^  Chronicler  had  good  reason  for 

asweU  as  the  general  method  and  arrange-  ^^     referring  to  the  official  annals;  1  Chr. 

pient  of  the  long  taxing-rolls^  &c.,  leave  ^^-  24  compared  with  ix.  1. 

no  doubt  on  this  point.     Although  the  *^  "•  *           i 
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kingdom  hare  been  preserved,  which  must  have  been  written 
down  immediately  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  I  mean  the 
passage  in  1  Kings  iv.  1-19,  te  which  the  remarks  that  follow 
in  V.  2  [iv.  22]  sq,  vi.-viii.  belong.  These  remnants,  which  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  does  not  repeat,  as  if  they  were  too  insigni- 
ficant for  the  history,  fiimish  a  view  of  Solomon's  household 
with  such  minute  details  as  could  not  have  been  obtained  ex- 
cept immediately  after  the  king's  death.  The  minute  account 
of  Solomon's  buildings  must  also  have  been  written  down  soon 
after  his  death. 

Here  then  we  recognise,  by  distinct  remains,  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  state-annals,  and  even  though  there  were  no 
such  great  achievements  and  events  to  record  under  the  kings 
after  Solomon,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  introduced 
after  the  death  of  David  and  Solomon  was  never  relinquished, 
and  that  many  genuine  historical  notices  which  are  scattered 
about  our  present  Books  of  Kings  must  be  d^erived  from  such 
sources.  With  regard  to  their  general  contents,  however,  we 
must  above  all  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  written  by  royal 
command,  and  therefore  admitted  only  public,  not  purely  do- 
mestic topics :  wherefore  such  accounts  as  those  about  David's 
domestic  affairs,  2  Sam.  x.  sq.,  or  Jehu's  violent  conduct,  2  Kings 
ix.  sq.,  can  hardly  have  found  a  place  in  them. 

2)  How  evente  were  described  from  a  prophetical  point  of 
view,  however,  is  shown  by  the  passage  about  the  first  wars 
against  the  Philistines  after  David  was  anointed,  2  Sam.  v.  17-25. 
We  find  here  a  description  of  several  successive  battles,  which, 
in  local  knowledge  and  graphic  delineation,  is  quite  on  a  par 
with  the  passage  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22,  noticed  at  p.  187,  but 
which  is  prominently  distinguished  from  it  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  views  the  whole  with  reference  to  the  question  how  far 
the  result  corresponded  to  the  oracle  which  David  had  each 
time  consulted.  And  when  we  consider  how  great  the  influence 
of  the  oracle  was  in  those  times,  and  what  a  share  prophets 
had  in  fashioning  events,  we  shaJl  see  that  every  great  event 
might  be  described  either  popularly  or  prophetically,  as  the 
writer  regarded  the  one  side  or  the  otiier.  To  this  class  belongs 
a  portion  of  the  original  account  of  Nathan's  speeches  about 
building  the  Temple,  2  Sam.  vii. ;  and  many  other  stories,  or  at 
least  their  first  rudiments,  as  1  Sam.  xiv.  18  sq.,  xxii.  5,  xxiii. 
1-14,  XXX.  7  sqq.;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 :  whereas  throughout  the  whole 
of  Absalom's  rebellion,  for  instance,  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
single  oracle,  or  of  the  oracle  being  consulted. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  this  continued  to  be  the 
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condition  of  things  after  David  also.  And  in  fact,  besides  the 
fragnients  preserved  in  Chronicles,  we  possess  one  great  instance 
of  this,  belonging  to  later  times,  in  the  liistory  of  Hezekiah  and 
his  age.  This  narrative,  contained  in  2  Kings  xviii.,  13-xx., 
and  Isaiah  xxxv.-xxxix.,  must,  if  only  ifrom  its  peculiar  style,  be 
regarded  as  borrowed  from  a  special  work,  which  was  most 
likely  composed  soon  after  the  king's  death,  and  probably  by  a 
scholar  of  Isaiah,  as  its  sentiments  are  truly  prophetic,  and  it 
contains  some  of  Isaiah^s  declarations,  evidently  derived  from 
accurate  tradition.  In  the  Northern  Kingdom  also,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  similar  records  equally  partaking  of  the 
historical  and  the  prophetical  character.  But  no  such  clear 
traces  of  l^ese  have  come  down  to  us  :  although  the  history  of 
Ahijah,  1  Kings  xi.  26  sq.,  xiv.  1-18,  and  still  more  that  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  1  Kings  xvii,-2  Kings  xiii.,  show  how  power- 
ftj,  even  here,  was  the  influence  of  the  prophet's  activity  upon 
the  treatment  of  history,  and  how  it  tended  to  drive  into  the 
background  all  other  departments  of  history.  And  strictly 
prophetical  books  always  contained  some  historical  remarks 
and  explanations.^ 

2a  General  history  of  the  ages  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings,     The 
Prophetic  Booh  of  Kings, 

But  the  history  of  the  monarchy  could  not  always  remain 
enclosed  within  these  original  limits ;  its  facts,  drawn  from  the 
most  various  sources,  had  by  degrees  to  be  amalgamated  and 
harmonised  together.  Later  readers  may  have  felt  increased 
dissatisfaction  with  the  crude  disconnected  sketchy  narratives, 
with  their  thousands  of  numbers,  and  their  unexplained  names, 
often  left  as  they  stood  in  the  state  chronicles, — all  presenting 
broad  masses  of  undigested  materials.  Moreover,  no  grand 
survey  of  a  period  and  selection  of  its  events,  such  as  is  de- 
manded from  the  historian,  is  generally  possible  until  the  period 
itself  has  retired  in  some  degree  into  the  background. 

But  as  this  interest  in  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  Elngs  gathered  strength,  it  was  attended  by  a  desire  to 
study  also  the  long  antecedent  period  of  the  Judges,  as  forming 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  earliest  kings.  No 
doubt  much  that  took  place  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
might  more  truly  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  primeval 
history,  and  in  fact  (as  already  stated,  pp.  69  sqq.)  was  long  so 
treated.     But  with  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  monarchy, 

»  Seo  ray  Vropheten  da  Alten  Bwidea,  to  hero,  possesses  especial  importance  in  rc- 
Tol.  i.  pp.  44,  45.     The  question  alluded    feronce  to  the  authorities  of  the  Chronicles. 
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men  became  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  transitional  period 
of  the  Judges  from  their  own  later  point  of  view,  and  thus  to 
unite  its  history,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  that  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  monarchy. 

Many  clear  indications  prore  that  this  method  of  historical 
composition  bore  sway  with  little  interruption  during  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  attained  a  glorious  maturity.  And  exactly 
from  .this  period  of  highest  bloom,  there  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  many  works  which  fully  attest  the  high  degree  of 
excellence  which  this  historical  method  had  attained,  and  its 
paramount  influence  in  this  region.  As  these  remains  are  to  be 
discovered  only  when  incorporated  in  later  works,  (and  in  fact 
only  in  one  later  work  in  any  considerable  measure),  and  as 
moreover  a  more  uniform  narrative  style  prevailed  from  this 
time  onwards,  it  is  very  difKcult  to  discriminate  them.  How- 
ever, by  following  such  indications  as  rise  clearly  into  view,  we 
are  able  to  discriminate  the  following  works. 

1)  We  must  here  distinguish,  in  the  first  instance,  a  work 
which,  by  its  happy  example,  appears  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  new  ^method  of  writing  history,  though,  as  the 
oldest  discoverable  by  us,  it  is  naturally  preserved  with  the  least 
completeness.  This  work  still  held  a  place  far  removed  from 
every  higher,  i.e.  prophetic  survey  of  history ;  it  recorded  the 
events  separately  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  only  in 
occasioned  scattered  remarks  gave  hints  of  the  diflPerences  as 
well  as  the  progress  observable  in  the  great  periods  of  history. 
Its  sole  adornment  was  gracefulness  and  poetic  animation 
in  the  narrative ;  and  it  described  nothing  else  with  the  same 
completeness  as  it  did  the  history  of  wars.  This  is  the  work 
from  which  are  preserved  important  fragments  of  the  history 
of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  which  fully  described  both  the 
earlier  and  later  wars  of  David ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  next  following  work  had  this  one  before 
hitn  when  he  wrote  his  survey  of  the  campaigns  of  David,  1 
Sam.  XXX.  26  31 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  But  to  these  narrative  por- 
tions, the  two  which  close  the  present  Book  of  Judges  xvii. 
xviii.  xix.-xxi.  bear  so  decided  a  resemblance  in  their  extreme 
historical  clearness  and  antiqueness,  as  well  as  in  the  colouring 
of  the  separate  expressions,^  that  we  may  derive  them  from  the 

>  In  prose,  the  phrase  UVt\  ^39  "  ^"-  19)  J  I  Sam.  xiv.  37,  is  here  chArac- 

found  only  in  Judges  xx.  2:  1  Sam.  xiv.  ^^]^^}^*  ".^^JH^  (^"^[^  *^  the  Book  of 

38  ;  the  repeated  mention  of  the  priestly  Origins  and  other  books  eren  where  this 

orade  under  the  stereotyped  phra^  h^^  ^:^il2U       "  '^    ^  ' 

**a  Judg.  i.  1,  XX.  18,  xxiii.  27  (cofliporo 
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same  sotiroe.  And  thus  we  obtain  an  insiglit  into  the  imme^ 
diate  objects  of  this  work. 

The  author  may  have  lived  soon  after  Solomon^  perhaps  under 
the  prosperous  reign  of  Asa :  the  latest  traceable  portion  of  his 
work  guides  us  to  about  this  time,'  and  we  have  no  reason  to  place 
hiTn  later.  In  fisu^t  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  David  had 
introduced  so  radical  a  change,  and  turned  men's  thoughts  so 
decidedly  upon  the  earlier  history  of  the  monarchy,  that  the 
historian  must  have  felt  himself  thereby  stimulated  to  greater 
activity ;  and  we  can  readily  understand  how  an  important  work 
could  be  produced,  whose  main  object  was  to  give  the  first 
connected  narrative  of  the  late  glorious  age,  and  the  unhappy 
division  which  had  now  taken  its  place.  Besides,  when  this 
author  wrote,  the  monarchy  excited  ahnost  the  same  feeling  of 
universal  respect  that  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Origins, 
according  to  pp.  76  sqq.,  and  the  people  stiU  felt  vividly  enough 
the  social  advantages  secured  by  it.  One  main  object  there-- 
fore  with  the  author  was  to  display,  through  the  narrative  of  pre- 
ceding events,  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  before  the  monarchy, 
when  caprice  and  lawlessness  were  unchecked,  and  to  contrast 
with  this  the  happiness  of  the  kingly  age ;  and  he  enforces  this 
point  as  far  as  possible  throughout  his  narrative.*  This  work 
appears  not  to  have  contained  any  enumeration  of  the  Judges 
and  their  deeds,  but,  in  its  description  of  times  anterior  to  the 
monarchy,  rather  to  have  taken  its  stand  upon  the  abstract 
idea  of  the  Congregation  of  Jahve,  and  of  the  High  Priest, 
as  the  representative  of  its  unity  at  all  events  in  a  legal 
sense.  In  order  therefore  to  have  a  fixed  starting-point,  tiiie 
author  commenced  with  the  period  succeeding  Joshua's  death, 
and  took  as  his  basis  the  ancient  Book  of  Covenants  already  de- 
scribed, pp.  68  sqq.'  But  though  he  may  perhaps  have  described 
more  than  these  two  events  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
yet  he  certainly  did  not  dwell  very  long  upon  this  period,  as  he 
used  it  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  monarchy. 

2)  But  of  another  work  which  sprang  £rom  the  same  tendency, 

'  Kamely,  in  the  account  of  tho  reyolt  writer  who  lived  before  Jehoshaphat,  when 

from  Dayias  house,  the  description  of  the  the  northern  kingdom  was  regarded  as 

national  assembly  in  1  Kings xii.,  especially  simply  rebeUious  against  Judah. 

Terse  20,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  •  Judg.  xvii  6,  xxi.  25 ;  compare  xriii. 

earlier  one  in  Judg.  zx.  1  (compare  on  the  1,  xix.  1. 

other  hand  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  y.  1);  also  the  *  Besides  what  has  been  already  men- 
expression  KV^  1  ^°««  ^-  3^  (in  which,  tioned,  there  is  the  phrase  ^^^  rh^f  to 
as  in  Di'J  xii.  18,  this  book  accords  with  get  on  fire,  for  io  burn  up,  Judg.  i.'s,  xx. 
theBookof  Origin8),was  probably  adopted  48  (elsewhere  found  only  2  Kings  yiu.  1^ 
from  this  work  into  the  Uter  one;  and  and,  from  imitation,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4),  used 
the  phrase  'Israel  rebelled  ajpiinst  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ot  2  ^"^^^  which  occurs 
house  of  Dayid  unto  this  day '  points  to  a  in  Judges  xviii.  27. 
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there  have  come  down  to  us  sncli  extensive  and  connected  remains 
(many  passages  being  preserved  to  ns  in  their  original  fiihiess 
and  almost  unchanged),  that  we  are  able  fully  to  survey  its 
scope  and  extent  and  the  division  of  its  parts.  This  is  the  work 
whose  remains  extend  from  the  beginning  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
into  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  which  cannot  be  briefly  designated 
more  appropriately  than  as  the  Prophetic  Book  of  Kings.  Next 
to  the  Book  of  Origins,  but  embracing  a  different  sphere,  this  is 
the  most  agreeable  and  influential  of  the  historical  books.  But  the 
peculiar  charm  of  this  work  is  mainly  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  the  first  upon  the  field  of  history  which  is  entirely  pervaded 
by  the  prophetic  spirit ;  and  indeed,  without  this,  no  writing 
among  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  could  become  highly  attractive. 
This  narrator  may  be  distinguished  among  the  historians  of  the 
monarchy  as  emphatically  the  Prophetic  historian.  On  this  ac- 
count his  preference  for  a  larger  survey  and  closer  combination 
of  the  expanding  historical  materials  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
at  that  early  date,  since  no  one  would  be  so  ready  to  present 
these  as  a  Prophet  from  his  higher  point  of  view. 

a.)  From  the  existing  remains  of  this  book  it  is  easier  to 
discover  its  commencement  than  its  close.  Por  we  cannot  doubt 
that  this  work,  like  our  present  Books  of  Samuel,  began  with 
Samuel's  birth  and  career.  For  in  this  case  nothing  is  pre- 
supposed which  must  necessarily  have  preceded  it,  and  been 
elsewhere  more  folly  treated ;  for  a  new  epoch  obviously  opens 
with  the  life  and  activity  of  Samuel,  from  which  all  that  follows 
is  developed ;  and  whatever  is  mentioned  of  a  prior  period 
respecting  Eli  and  his  sons,  really  serves  only  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  history  of  Samuel.*  The  narrator's  main  subject,  to 
which  he  is  evidently  hastening  on,  is  indeed  the  monarchy ;  but 
the  foundation  of  this  was  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
entire  career  of  Samuel,  that  he  could  only  obtain  a  firm 
foimdation  by  giving  an  account  of  that  prophet's  life. 

The  close  of  the  work  seems  more  difficult  to  discover,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  original  words,  but  indications  are  not  wanting 
which  enable  us  to  determine  the  epoch  to  which  the  author 

*  Except  that  tho  {act  that  on  Eli's  which  he  could  not  but  mention,  add  the 

death  the  length  of  his  judgeship  is  also  customazy  notice  of  the  length  of  his  judge- 

giT-en,  1  Sam.  iy.  18  (compare  vii.   15),  ship.     A  similar  view  must  be  taken  of 

mieht  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  narrator  the  appeal  made  to  the  history  of  Abime- 

had  commenced  his  work  with  a  general  lech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  2  Sam.  xi.  21  ; 

history  of  tho  Judges.    But  if  at  the  time  for  although  this  is  a  different  thing  from 

of  the  narrator  the  commencement  of   a  a  reference  to  the  sacred  histoiy  known 

history  of  the  Judges  had  been  already  to  every  one  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  the  author 

made  (and  this  cannot  be  disproved),  he  might  assume  that  that  also  was  known 

might  consider  his  work  as  a  continuation  from  older  books  on  the  period  of  the 

of  that,  and  on  occasion  of  £li*8  death,  Judges. 
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must  have  bronglit  down  his  history.  With  the  least  attention, 
it  might  have  been  seen  long  ago,  that  this  work  did  not  close 
with  the  present  Books  of  Samuel,  for  (passing  by  for  the 
present  all  other  signs)  the  jfirst  two  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Kings  continue  the  narrative  so  exactly  in  the  same  style  and 
colouring,  that  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  another 
hand.  But  these  two  chapters,  which  carry  on  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  are  by  no  means  a  mere 
supplement  describing  the  death  of  David,  since  they  carry  on 
the  narrative  'further,  and  describe  also  the  earliest  actions  of 
Solomon  as  king  in  such  form  and  with  so  little  apparent  close 
as  to  arouse  our  curiosity,  if  we  had  not  felt  it  before,  to  know 
more  of  the  deeds  of  this  king ;  so  that  we  regret  to  see  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  then  suddenly  cut  short.  There  is  however 
one  especial  passage  at  the  very  beginning,  which  gives  us  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  actual  age  of  the  writer.  The  author 
pauses  here  to  survey  the  great  whole  which  he  is  about  to  de- 
scribe, 1  Sam.  ii.  27-36  (and  the  same  is  repeated  in  essence  but 
more  briefly,  1  Sam.  iii.  11-14),  and  thus  skilfully  ensures  the 
attention  of  the  student  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  Since 
Eli  is  here  threatened  in  prophecy  with  a  time  when  he  and  his 
father's  house  (i.e.  the  whole  sacerdotal  house  of  Ithamar),  amid 
the  utmost  national  prosperity,  would  come  to  extreme  want, 
and  his  dignity  be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  another  priest 
(and  his  house),  and  when,  especially,  all  the  grown  members  of 
his  house  would  fall,  and  the  younger  ones  beg  priests'  bread 
from  the  High  Priest  of  the  other  house,*  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  author  hereby  indicates  a  time  when  the  house  of 
Ithamar  was  in  disgrace,  a  time,  too,  which  he  had  himself 
passed  through,  and  which  he  intended  to  describe  fully  in  the 
course,  or  rather  at  the  close,  of  his  work.  When  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  sacerdotal  house  in  those  early  times, 
and  reflect  that,  next  to  the  king,  it  possessed  the  highest 
hereditary  authority  in  the  state,  we  can  understand  how  a 
narrator,  himself  probably  a  Levite,  while  writing  the  history 
of  the  monarchy,  could  use  the  fortunes  of  this  house  as  a  sort 
of  prophetical  frame  for  his  work.  In  fact,  through  all  events, 
whether  of  war  or  peace,  the  narrator  holds  fast  the  thread  he 
had  tied  at  the  very  outset  by  constantly  referring  to  the  fate 
of  the  heads  of  the  Priesthood,  and  remarks  significantly 
that  on  occasion  of  David's  flight  from  Jerusalem  in  Absalom's 
rebellion,  the  greatest  delay  was  made  by  Abiathar  the  descend- 

>  The  same  thing  occurs  on  a  Bmaller  scale  in  the  cose  of  Joabi  2  Sam.  iii.  28, 
29  ;  compare  1  Kings  ii.  28  sqq. 
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ant  of  Eli.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophecy  in  question  cannot- 
have  been  written  long  after  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Eli,  since 
the  circumstances  of  that  event  appear  to  the  narrator  quite 
vivid  and  undimmed  by  time ;  besides  that  this  house  must 
have  afterwards  in  some  degree  recovered  from  this  fall,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on,  K  we  ask,  then,  at  what  time  the  various 
heavy  misfortunes  of  this  house,  which  the  work  at  its  com- 
mencement promised  to  reveal,  actually  came  to  pass,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  work  they  are  narrated,  we  find  it  indeed 
announced,  with  an  express  appeal  to  the  prophecy  made  to 
Eli,'  that  Solomon  immediately  after  his  accession  degraded 
Abiathar  from  his  office,  and  exiled  him  to  his  own  estate.  But 
this  cannot  possibly  be  the  complete  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy : 
moreover  the  narrator  here  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  veiy  signi- 
ficant declaration  '  that  he  would  not  now  put  him  to  death,'  as 
if  he  intended  on  a  later  occasion  to  describe  far  heavier  mis- 
fortunes that  fell  upon  him  and  his  whole  house.  Indeed,  from 
the  declaration  at  the  very  commencement^  that  the  expected 
faithful  High  Priest  *  should  for  ever  go  in  and  out  before  the 
anointed  of  Jahve,'  it  xmdoubtedly  foUows  that  at  the  time  of 
the  writer  the  rejection  of  the  house  of  Eli  had  long  taken 
place.  Moreover  this  anointed  one  can  be  identified  only  with 
Solomon  (or  possibly  his  successor),  but  certainly  not  with 
David.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  tiie  passage, 
naturally  carries  us  beyond  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  we  must 
regret  the  loss  of  those  passages  of  the  work  in  which  the 
complete  and  final  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  given. 

But  the  clearest  indication  of  the  age  of  the  author  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  same  hand  which  begins  the  account  of  the 
life  of  Solomon  in  1  Kings  i.  sq.,  is  frequently  visible  also  in  the 
succeeding  narratives  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  where  it  may  be 
infallibly  distinguished  from  all  other  documents  by  its  extreme 
individuality,  until  it  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the  account  of 
the  elevation  of  king  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  1-x.  27.  On  a  nearer 
view  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  same  prophetic  narrator 
who  related  the  raising  of  Saul  to  the  throne  in  1  Sam.  ix.  sq., 
sketched  also  this  vivid  picture  of  Jehu's  elevation ;  for  even 
the  separate  phrases  display  the  greatest  similarity  without  any 
appearance  of  imitation.  It  was  consequently  during  the  ex- 
cited period  which  followed^  Jehu's  elevation  that  this  work 
was  composed,  and  everything  indicates  that  the  author  was  a 
prophet  belonging  not  to  the  northern,  but  to  the  southern 

1  2  Sam.  XT.  24.  *  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.  *  1  Sam.  ii.  36. 
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kingdom :  but  that  exaltation  had  affected  both  kingdoms  at 
once,  and  was  like  the  last  flashing  np  of  the  flame  of  inspira- 
tion of  the  old  prophets.  Through  this  great  king,  the  last  who 
was  urged  on  and  raised  to  the  throne  through  prophetical 
activity,  the  recollection  of  the .  harmonious  cooperation  of 
Prophets  and  Kings  as  it  existed  in  the  early  times  from  the 
days  of  Samuel,  must  have  been  yiyidly  recalled.  And  thus  this 
history  has  no  other  object  than  to  display  this  very  cooperation 
from  the  time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  down  to  that  of  Elisha  and 
Jehu,  and  to  derive  the  fortunes  which  befell  the  monarchy 
in  Israel  from  a  prophetic  source.  Consequently,  no  other 
historical  work  contributes  more  information  than  this  on  the 
earlier  Prophets  of  Israel. 

b.)  At  the  same  time  the  author  also  desired  to  present  a 
general  history  of  the  times  after  Samuel.  He  obviously  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  the  best  written  and  oral  authorities, — 
amongst  others  the  songs  of  David,  derived  from  a  trustworthy 
source,*  and  of  which  he  introduc^ed  as  many  as  appeared 
desirable.  Yet  the  stream  of  his  discourse  is  most  copious  and 
eloquent  wherever  he  approaches  the  main  object  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  on  other  occasions  he  cuts  it  very  short,  especially  in  the 
military  portion,  as  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 48. 
£ut  as  the  time  was  now  come  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
hidden  forces  engaged  in  the  development  of  those  events,  and 
especially  of  the  more  remote  among  them,  in  the  conception 
and  presentation  of  his  subject  the  author  occasionally  rises  far 
beyond  the  merely  material,  in  order  to  place  clearly  before  the 
eye  the  prophetical  truths  involved  in  the  external  events. 
And  this  prophetic  view  and  treatment  being  especially  familiar 
to  him,  we  may  justly  assume  that  he  was  himself  a  Prophet ; 
and  from  the  careftd  attention  which  amid  so  many  other 
more  weighty  events  he  bestows  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Ark, 
as  well  as  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and  from  his  apparent  great 
acquaintance  with  everything  pertaining  to  them,  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  he  was  also  a  Levite.  The  prophetic 
survey  of  events,  however,  which  is  this  author's  most  cha- 
racteristic contribution  to  historical  knowledge,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  history  hence  arising, 
breaks  forth  far  more  freely  in  the  case  of  Eli  and  his  sons, 
and  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  than  in  that  of  David,  where  we 
scarcely  find  even  a  commencing  trace  of  it.     In  general,  it 

*  The  tone  of  the  expressions,  2  Sam.  such  songs  ;  on  the  first  occasion  of  doing 
1.  17,  iii.  33,  xxii.  1,  zxiii.  1,  leaves  no  this,  2  Sam.  i.  18,  he  names  his  authority, 
douht  that  this  writer  himself  interpolated 

L 
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first  appears  only  as  a  light  veil  thrown  in  certain  places  over 
simple  historical  recollections.  But  it  is  precisely  this  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  unamalgamated  factors  of  the  narrative  (the 
power  of  an  almost  perfect  recollection  of  the  whole  particnlars 
of  the  history,  as  they  formerly  appeared  to,  and  were  under- 
stood by,  contemporaries,  and  the  new  power  contained  in 
the  higher  survey  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  at  first  however 
influencing  only  isolated  particulars),  which  constitutes  the 
most  remarkable,  and  likewise  the  most  instructive  speciality  of 
this  work. 

But  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  these 
extensive  historical  materials,  it  is  remarkable  how  this  work, 
which  is  preserved  to  us  nearly  complete,  already  displays  the 
very  same  plan  and  method  which  is  observed  in  even  the 
latest  Semitic  works  of  a  similar  character,  and  is  especially 
discernible  in  the  Arabic  Annals  of  the  Chalifs  and  other  rulers.* 
It  thus  appears  as  if  it  were  an  ancient  usage  of  all  Semitic 
historians,  to  which  the  old  Hebrew  writers  were  also  glad  to 
conform."  I  allude  to  the  prevalent  custom  in  these  works  to 
reserve  all  general  information  about  a  ruler — ^the  account  of 
his  house  and  establishment,  his  wives  and  children,  his  habits 
and  customs  of  every  kind — to  the  close  of  the  record  of  his  life. 
If  however  the  arrangements  of  a  ruler  had  undergone  numerous 
modifications  during  the  course  of  a  long  and  changeful  career, 
as  was  in  fact  the  case  with  David,  the  historian  could  then 
select  some  convenient  pause  even  in  the  middle  of  the  ruler's 
life,  at  which  such  general  observations  might  be  introduced. 
Through  the  combination  and  reconciliation  of  this  custom 
with  the  prophetical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  following 
arrangement  and  division  into  sections  arose :  ^ 

i.)  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  life  of  Samuel  as  ruler,  1  Sam. 
i.-vii.,  which  lays  the  foundation  to  this  History  of  the  Monarchy 
(which  if  it  must  have  a  general  title  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
called  the  Book  of  Kings),  This,  as  is  required  by  the  whole 
plan  of  the  work,  is  closed  by  general  observations  respecting 
Samuel,  vii.  15-17.  But  although  Samuel  still  survives,  and 
even  after  the  section  of  his  life  here  described  takes  part  in 
public  affairs,  still  the  grand  division  relating  to  him  must  close 
here,  inasmuch  as  here  the  account  of  his  sovereign  rule  as 

*  Abulfida's  Chronic!(8  of  Taiam.  We  find,  however,  something  very  similar 

'  Hence  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  in  Tacitus,  Ann,  vi.  61. 

exposition   of   1    Sam.   rii.   whether   the  ■  We  leave  for  the  pi^sent  unnoticed 

words  are  referred  to  this  ortotho  follow-  the  later  additions  which  it  received,  as 

ing  narrator. — Josephus  retains  this  usage  well  as  the  minor  curtailments  to  whicli 

\q.\x\&  Antiquities-,  although  1  Maccabees  the  separate  parts  were  subjected, 
shows  that  it  might  be  gradually  relaxed. 
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judge  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  history  henceforth  moves 
onward  towards  another  ruler.  This  phenomenon,  surprising  at 
the  first  glance,  repeats  itself  in  a  case  in  which  on  a  superficial 
survey  it  is  easier  to  overlook  it :  for 

it.)  When  the  narrative  passes  over  to  the  choice  of  the  first 
king  and  his  government,  1  Sam.  viii.-xiv.,  the  history  of  Saul's 
reign  might  appear  to  be  closed  too  early  with  the  requisite 
general  observations  respecting  him,  xiv.  47-52,  since  his  death 
does  not  occur  until  chapter  xxxi.  Yet  it  is  after  all  quite 
correct  that  the  special  history  of  Saul  as  reigning  sovereign, 
as  understood  by  the  author,  would  close  with  chapter  xiv.  For 
with  chapter  xv.  commences  at  once  the  accoimt  of  the  Divine 
rejection  of  Saul,  and,  closely  connected  with  this,  that  of 
David's  Divine  election,  thereby  occasioned  and  rendered  impe- 
rative ;  according  to  the  prophetical  sentiment  of  the  writer, 
therefore,  Saul  ceases  at  chapter  xiv.  to  be  the  true  king,  and 
the  history  both  of  the  people  and  the  monarchy  begins  to  move 
on  towards  David  as  the  grand  centre  of  the  work. 

Hi.)  With  the  life  of  David  we  reach  the  fullest  and  richest 
portion  of  the  work ;  for  the  lives  of  the  following  kings,  of  which 
only  scanty  remains  have  been  preserved,  could  scarcely  have 
presented  such  a  long  and  constantly  attractive  series  of  varied 
incidents  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  this  great  section  was  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tinct portions,  corresponding  with  an  equal  number  of  parts  of 
David's  life.  Thus  we  have  first  the  account  of  the  rise  of  David 
brought  dovm  to  the  death  of  Saul,  in  which  the  two  heroes  move 
near  each  other,  like  rising  and  setting  stars,  until  finally  the 
one  is  completely  set,  and  the  other  ascends  towards  the  zenith, 
1  Sam.  xv.-xxxi.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  original  work  is 
no  longer  found  pure  and  complete,  and  still  less  does  the 
succeeding  history  of  the  reign  of  David  in  2  Sam.  i.  sqq.  present 
the  appearance  of  a  satisfactory  order  in  its  extant  form ;  but 
this  must  be  referred  to  a  later  compiler,  respecting  whom  more 
hereafter.  What  the  original  form  was,  however,  can  be  at 
least  approximately  discovered,  if  we  attend  to  all  the  scattered 
indications  of  it.  Here  we  have  in  the  first  place  to  consider 
that  a  work  which  deals  with  its  materials  in  so  independent, 
so  peculiar,  and  moreover  so  agreeable  a  manner  as  this, 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  given  such  long  and  weari- 
some lists  as  that  of  David's  warriors,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39,  comp. 
1  Chron.  xi.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  merely  copied  out 
of  earlier  works,  or  with  equal  possibility  be  due  to  the  hand  of 
a  later  collector  and  reviser.     And   since  the   work  of  this 

L  2 
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reviser  is  discoverable  by  other  signs  also,  we  must  abide  in  the 
belief  that  snch  passages  as  are  most  evidently  heterogeneous 
did  not  belong  to  this  work.  The  comparison  of  1  CHiron.  xi.- 
xxix.  is  instructive  on  this  point.  The  original  form  of  this 
biography  of  David  as  king,  which  we  elicit  from  these  and 
other  indications,  appears  to  have  divided  this  portion  of  his 
history,  in  conformity  with  its  subject-matter,  into  the  three 
following  sections  : 

a)  The  life  of  David  after  the  death  of  Saul,  until  as  king 
over  aU  Israel  he  had  gained  a  firm  position  in  Jerusalem ;  a 
period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  during  which  the  highest 
possible  fortune  seemed  destined  to  fall  unmixed  to  his  share. 
The  extant  portions  of  this  section  are  discovered  in  2  Sam. 
i.-vii.,  and  it  undoubtedly  finds  a  suitable  close  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  exertions  made  by  David,  when  himself  firmly 
established  in  Jerusalem,  to  provide  an  equally  permanent  abode 
for  the  sanctuary  also,  2  Sam.  vi.,  closing  with  the  great  pro- 
phetical passage  2  Sam.  vii.  Here  a  pause  is  even  still  per- 
ceptible in  the  history. 

b)  The  central  portion  of  David's  reign  in  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  work  obviously  compressed  into  the  smallest  space  the  most 
heterogeneous  materials.  As  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the 
writer  as  a  prophetic  historian,  he  first  treats  with  the  greatest 
possible  succinctness  of  the  foreign  wars  and  victories  of  David, 
2  Sam.  viii.  1-14  (as  he  had  previously  done  those  of  Saul,  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  47,  48,  only  that  in  the  case  of  Saul  still  greater 
conciseness  was  possible),  apparently  epitomizing  the  earlier 
history  of  the  wars  already  described,  p.  140 ; '  then  passing  over 
to  internal  affairs,  he  gives  only  a  very  scanty  account  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18 ;  then,  however,  he  describes 
at  great  length  the  moral  behaviour  of  David  towards  the  pos- 
terity of  Saul,  2  Sam.  ix.,  and  towards  his  own  house,  x.-xx.  22, 
and  closes  with  an  account^  of  two  plagues  which  clearly  did 
not  occur  until  his  later  years,  xxi.  1-14,  xxiv.  The  passage 
respecting  later  wars  with  the  Philistines  which  placed  David's 
life  once  more  in  utmost  jeopardy,  xxi.  15-24,  must,  originally 
at  all  events,  have  proceeded  from  another  hand.  We  discover 
the  same  arrangement  in  1  Chron.  xviii.-xxii.  (excepting  some 
omissions  to  be  hereafter  explained) ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 

*  That  the  notices  of  the  wars  in  chap,  with  which  the  war  with  Ammon,  x.  xii. 
viii.  hare  been  much  abridged,  may  also  26-31,  is  presented,  on  account  of  its  con- 
be'  inferred  from   the  fubiess  (probably  nection  with  the  history  of  Uriah, 
equalling  that  of  the  authority  consulted) 
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that  after  thus  cutting  out  the  disconnected  portions,*  we  obtain 
as  the  result  a  simple  and  appropriate  arrangement. 

c)  To  the  last  division,  the  commencement  of  which  is  indi- 
cated in  express  terms  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  1,  would  belong, 
according  to  the  above-explained  plan  and  the  corresponding  ex- 
ample in  1  Chron.  xxiii.-xxix.,  more  general  surveys  of  David's 
position  and  his  connections  especially  towards  the  end  of 
his  life.  We  no  longer  know  how  much  the  work  originally 
contained  on  this  point,  since  the  Chronicles  here  follow  other 
authorities ;  but  of  the  extant  portions,  the  following  pieces 
belong  to  this  place :  a  second  brief  table  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  kingdom,  2  Sam.  xx.  25-26  (wanting  in  the 
Chronicles) ;  David's  magnificent  song  of  victory,  composed  in 
his  latter  years,  ch.  xxii.,  and  the  *  Last  Words  of  David,'  xxiii. 
1-7.  With  these  the  entire  section  was  suitably  closed;  *  for 
nothing  then  could  well  be  added  excepting  his  death,  and  that 
is  more  appropriately  taken  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
Solomon's  accession. 

iv.)  The  account  of  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  his  successors, 
down  to  the  limit  aheady  indicated,  followed  next.  We  have 
indeed  to  regret  that  just  at  this  part  the  work  has  come  down 
to  us  very  imperfect.  Yet  even  here  many  of  its  narratives  are 
preserved  almost  without  change.  Thus  the  notices  of  Solo- 
mon's enemies,  xi.  11-40,*  quite  take  us  back  to  this  work  by 
their  peculiar  style ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  1  Kings  xii.,  many  ideas  and  phrases  recall  this  work;  ^ 
but  these  details  can  be  better  discussed  hereafter,  when  we  are 
treating  of  this  period  of  the  history. 

'  Namely,  the  passage  2  Sam.  xz.  23-  almost  word  for  word  with  2  Sam.  xx.  1. 

26,  which  will  soon  be  considered,  and  the  Again,  the  formation  n^^So  for  •  kinship,* 

two- others,  xxi.  15-22  and  xxiii.  8-39,  of  .  ,.        ,  ^.       ^.r^„,  . 

which  we  have  already  spoken.  i»  P^i^^ol,  ^  ^oT  "\  ^\  ^'^^  I' 

•  Anyone  capable  of  fJmcying  and  dog-  J^'  ";  \^2  ^?'  ^I'^r^^'  ™q^  ^o  q^*""*  -  ol' 
gedly  maintaining  that  after  Dlyid's  zS<  26,  xi  14  xiv  47,  xvm.  8;  2Sam  xu.26, 
ffW*  in  2  Sam  xxiii.  1,  when  we  natu-  *^'-  » ;  bnj  elsewhere  only  in  2  Kings 
rally  expect  nothing  to  follow  bnt  the  «y.  25.  and  Dan.  i  3,  apparently  by  way 
account  ^his  deaS,  the  narrator  could  of  imit^ition.  Barely  it  interchanges  with 
teU  the  story  of  the  pestilence,  ch.  xxir.,  WSpit?,  1  Sam.  xx.  21 ;  1  Kings  ii.  12, 
must  have  the  meanest  opinion  of  the  and  *noSlpO»  1  Sam.  xv.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xvi. 

rl*""  £k*'  ^"  r^*^  °'.w'if  ^*  3;  but  th"e  latter,  u  weU  a.  njW  ' 
But  everything  goes  to  prove  that  those       *        .,,  '     ..  ••^^vt^i 

writers  were  not  so  thoughtless  and  un-  Sam.xiii.  13,  14,  xxvii.  5 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10, 

methodical ;  and  we  have  already  seen  it  y-  12  (which  is,  indeed,  necessary  where 

the  Book  of  Origins  how  passages  were  it  denotes  a  '  kingdom,*  and  which  alone 

torn  by  later  hands  from  their  original  admits  of  a  plural),  seems  to  have  got  into 

connection  and  transplanted  elsewhere.  the  text  only  on  a  later  revision  :  compare 

•  Excepting  sevenU  words  and  phrases,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  21  [20],  xxviii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  vii. 
especially  in  w.  32-34.  12,  13,  16;  1  Kings  v.  1  [iv.  21],  ix.  6, 

•  The  description  of  the  Revolt  in  verse  xi.  11,  13,  31,  xii.  26,  xiv.  8,  xviu.  10; 
16,  bears  the  colour  of  the  time,  and  agrees  2  Kings  xi.  1,  xiv.  6,  xv.  19. 
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c.)  Not  only  the  plan  and  subject-matter  of  this  work  as  above 
described,  but  also  its  style  and  phraseology,  exhibits  a  perfect 
unity,  in  so  far  as  its  language  is  original,  and  not  due  to  mere 
verbal  quotation  of  earlier  authorities.  The  description  is  not 
so  luxuriant  and  gushing  as  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  but  yet 
fiill  of  internal  power  and  external  beauty,  sensibly  flowing  from 
a  national  life  still  sound  and  strong  on  the  whole,  and  sustained 
throughout  by  a  charming  simplicity  and  life.  Since  this  work 
was  once  undoubtedly  very  popular,  its  diction  served  as  a 
model  to  later  authors  ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  descend 
to  details,  and  discover  many  words  and  expressions  strictly 
peculiar  to  it :  yet  a  closer  examination  shows  that  such  are  not 
wanting,*  and  brings  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  work  must 
have  had  somewhere  about  the  extent  already  indicated. 

Since,  then,  all  indications  show  that  this  work  remained  the 
fixed  basis  of  all  popular  histories  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  after- 
wards natmrally  often  retouched,  and  in  this  process  lengthened  in 
some  parts,  but  in  others  still  more  seriously  shortened.  The 
extensive  remains  of  this  and  the  former  work  contained  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  exhibit  traces  of  very  considerable 
abridgment,  not  only  at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  also.  This 
is  especially  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  these  fragments  an  un- 
expected allusion  is  often  made  to  subjects  which  ought  to  have 
been  explained  before,  but  are  now  left  wholly  imexplained. 
Thus  Jonathan  appears  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  account  of 
a  military  expedition,  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  without  being  described 
either  previously  or  here  as  Saul's  son.  In  1  Kings  i.  8,  Shi- 
mei  and  Eei  appear  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  throne 

'  Besides  the  examples  already  furnished,  of  n^Bi  '  to  eat/  2  Sam.  iii.  3d,  xii.  17,  xiii. 

we  may  observe,  for  instance,  that  thcr  5  ^he  particle  "nK,  'only,*  though 

ordinary  expressiop  for  the  community  m  ,  ,  .     ,     -r.    ,      *  rv  .  . 

the  Book  of  Origins,   nnyn,   is  whoUy  notiised  here  as  m  the  Book  of  Ongins, 

..      .    .1..      %_     l-iu^      1        .^f  to  the  exclusion  of  p-j  (1  Sam.  i.  13,  v. 

wanting  m  this  work,  which  employs  the  ^  .  ,  .,  ,      .  ^. 

periphrasis   *>  Dl?,    'people    of    Jahve,'  4),  certainly  greatly  predommates.      On 

f         ,,0         ..«.oo         -,0  the  other  hand,many  words  elsewhere  rery 

instead,  1  Sam.  11.  24;  2  Sam.  1.  12,  vi.  common,  never  occur  here;  as  K^>nin,  de- 
21,  XIV.  13 ;  2  Kings  IX.  5 ;  an  expression  .  .      ^w     i.   -r.    ^   *  1^  .  . 

used  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Num.  xvii.  6  noting  *  to  root  out  (m  the  Book  of  Origins 

[xvi.  41],  only  with  especial  emphasis,  also  little  used);  ^^p, 'to assemble,*  with 

and  elsewhere  (Num.  xi.  29 ;  and  some-  all  its  derivatives  (such  passages  as  1  Sam. 

what  differently,  Judges  xx.  2)  very  rarely  xix.  20 ;  2  Sam.xx.  14,  point  at  all  events 

used.     The  analogous  phrase,   also,  the  to  a  somewhat  different  usage) ;  n03i  '  to 

*  heritage  of  Jahve,'  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  2  Sam.  be  quiet;'  ypj,  *  to  break  up  an  encamp- 

xiv.  16,  XX.  19,  xxi.  3,  appears  to  have  ment,' the  plural  of  ph  and  npH-  There  are 

passed  first  from  this  into  other  historical  ,  .  iT •  u    *  1    1.  .i 

works  ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.    Another  favour-  also  expressions  which  at  least  prove  the 

ite  phise  of  this  book,  *  according  to  thy  ^n^^anty  of  several  porUons,  as  is^p  in 

heart's  desire,'  (an  idea  which  admits  of  a  warlike  sense  (not  so  used  in  the  Penta- 

very  various  renderings),  1   Sam.  ii.   16  teuch  and  Joshua),  1  Sam.  xxiii.  27,  xxvii. 

(xxiii.  20);  2  Sam.  iii.  21 ;  1  Kings  xi.  10,  xxx.  1,  14  (xxxi.  8);  Judges  xx.  37, 

37,  is  unusual  elsewhere;  as  is  also  true  ix.  33,  44  ;  ^VP^^^T^*  'arrow.' 
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of  the  young  Solomon^  without  our  having  the  slightest  prior 
intimation  of  the  importance  attaching  to  these  two  men.  In 
the  passage  1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31,  remarkable  in  many  ways,  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  are  carefully  enumerated, 
to  which  David  sent  booty  from  the  Philistine  city  of  Ziklag  as 
a  present  to  his  old  friends,  because  he  had  formerly  rested  there 
with  his  army.  Prom  this  we  naturally  expect  that  David's 
expeditions  towards  this  region  must  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  proper  place,  since  the  reference  is  otherwise 
unintelligible ;  but  we  now  search  in  vain  for  the  passages  to 
which  reference  must  be  here  made.  How  much  then  must 
have  been  lost  between  1  Sam.  xxiii.  and  xxx.,  while  later  hands 
inserted  chapters  xxiv.  and  xxvi. ! 

8)  With  the  passages  from  this  and  the  former  work  are 
variously  interwoven  those  of  another  which  must  have  described 
very  nearly  the  same  period.  Por  these  frugments  are  very 
similar  to  the  former  ones,  and  in  any  case  not  written  much 
later ;  yet  the  delineation  is  thinner  and  more  feded  than  in  the 
two  prior  works.  It  also  appears  that  in  this  work  the  pro- 
phetical element  did  not  so  decidedly  predominate  as  in  those. 
A  reference  to  1  Sam.  v.-viii.  or  chapter  xxxi.  with  their  sur- 
roundings will  enable  us  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  somewhat 
impalpable  differences  between  this  work  and  the  two  former 
ones,  both  in  the  phraseology  and  in  the  subject-matter. 

It  is  however  probable  that  this  is  the  very  writer  who  prefixed 
to  his  history  of  the  Kings  a  history  of  the  Judges,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  is  still  extant.  By  this  we  mean 
the  book  from  which  a  still  later  author  took  the  separate 
histories  of  the  Judges,  now  found  Judges  iii.  7-xvi.,  to  be 
then  modified  or  rewritten  after  his  fashion.  This  narrator 
viewed  and  described  that  long  period  with  reference  not  to 
the  High  Priests  as  his  predecessor  had  done  (p.  141),  but  to 
the  Judges.  Of  these  he  counted  up  the  round  number  of 
twelve,  and  gave  careful  statements  respecting  the  length  of 
their  tenure  of  office  and  their  place  of  burial.  The  con- 
stancy of  this  habit  of  itself  points  to  an  author  possessing 
great  individuality.  Moreover  his  judgment  upon  the  mon- 
archy differed  greatly  (according  to  Judges  viii.  22-24)  from 
that  of  the  previous  writer,  but  was  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  passage  already  noticed,  1  Sam.  viii.  5-18;  compare 
X.  18,  19.  Since  moreover  he  also  directed  his  attention  to 
the  almost  constant  wars,  which  the  people  had  then  to 
bear,  he  seems  to  have  arranged  his  work  especially  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  these  wars,  and  of  the  intervening 
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years  of  peace.  On  suitable  occasions,  it  is  his  custom  to 
mention  in  set  phrase,  both  the  fact  and  the  length  of  the  rest 
secured  to  the  land  after  each  great  commotion.*  And  since 
this  characteristic  habit  ^  is  repeated  in  some  of  the  fragments 
preserved  by  the  Book  of  Chronicles  from  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  immediately  succeeding  Solomon,^  and  appear* 
ing  from  other  indications  also  to  contain  ancient  remains/  we 
have  every  reason  to  assume  that  this  work  brought  down  the 
history  in  like  style  and  arrangement  to  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  Solomon.  The  delineation  in  such  passages  as 
Judg.  iii.  7  sqq.  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  already  de- 
scribed in  the  earlier  histories  of  the  Kings,  and  especially  in  the 
passages  of  this  third  work.  But  the  author  here  obviously 
makes  use  of  very  varied  and  very  ancient  sources  in  impor- 
ta.nt  sections,  as  in  Judges  vi.-viii.  of  a  history  of  Gideon  which 
must  have  been  written  in  the  north  country,*  and  in  other 
passages  the  earliest  historical  work,  described  p.  68  sqq.* 
Side  by  side  with  these  more  important  works,  there  un- 
doubtedly existed  many  smaller  ones  devoted  to  the  history 
of  individual  heroes.  Thus  the  history  of  Samson  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  composition  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  as 
we  can  still  see  from  its  remains  preserved  in  Judges  xiv.-xvi. 

3.  Looser  treatment  of  this  period  of  history* 

Thus  did  this  branch  of  historical  composition  reach  its  high- 
est bloom  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  it  is  really 
surprising  how  much  we  feel  the  want  of  such  beautifril  histo- 
rical fragments  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  after  the  limit 
assigned  to  them  above  (viz.  2  Kings  x.).  It  seems  as  if  the 
succeeding  age  had  lost  the  power  of  producing  works  so  grand 

1  Judg.  iii.  11,  30,  v.  31,  viii.  28:  this  authority  is  also  marked  by  the  phrase 

phrase  was  probably  withdrawn  by  a  later  *  the  spirit  of  Jahve  moved  him,'  Judg. 

compiler  from  the  accounts  of  the  next  \i.  34,  elsewhere  found  only  in  the  ancient 

following  Judges.  ^  ^  fragments  1  Chr.  xii.  18  and  2  Chr.  zxiv. 

*  For  the  expression  in  Josh.  xi.  23,  20,  for  our  present  author  himself  employs 
xiv.  15,  is  similar,  but  not  identical,  and  a  much  simpler  one  (^w  n^Jl)  Judges  iii. 
the  number  of  years  is  not  given  there.  lo,  xi.  29,  compare  2  Ar.  xv.  1,  xx.  14. 

■  2  Chr.  xiii.  23  [xiv.  1];    xiv.  4,   6  In  Judg.  xiv.  19,  xv.  14,  on  Samson's  life, 

[5,  6].  there  is  a  different  phrase  again  with  the 

*  2  Chr.  xiii.  4-7,  19-21,  exhibits  a  g^me  meaning  (^,«  n^v),  which  occurs  nc- 
more  antique  style,  but  the  other  verses  ^here  else  except  in  the  prophetical  Book 
the  ordinary  style  and  views  of  the  Chroni-  ^f  gj^gg  already  described. 

cler;  note  especUUy  that  in  v.  6  are  found  •  j^^jg.  ix.  and  x.  8  present  glimpses  of 
the  words  7y*75  ^H^l  and  n?p  HH?  ^^®  a  very  ancient  work  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  contained  in  each  of  the  two  narra-  matter  and  in  certain  words,  as  TOB  ▼•  h 
tives  is  equally  distinctive.  which  recalls  Gen.  xlix.  4. 

*  Compare  mjHohes  Lied,  p.  20.    This 
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and  yet  so  pleasing.  The  events  of  the  day  were  now  noted 
down  with  increasing  promptness,  but  historical  composition  on 
a  grand  scale  gradually  degenerated  with  the  entire  national 
life,  until  in  the  end  the  events  recorded  of  the  latest  kings  took 
a  form  curiously  resembling  those  of  the  primeval  history. 

This  last  point  is  of  great  importance  here.  For  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  that  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  great  division, 
as  they  faded  away  into  the  distance,  the  same  kind  of  loose 
paraplu'ase  as  we  have  already  seen  upon  the  primeval  histories 
gained  a  footing,  though  here  necessarily  restrained  by  the 
greater  accuracy  of  memory.  We  may  observe  this  to  take 
place  in  very  various  ways. 

1)  A  distinct  example  is  presented  by  the  history  of  Saul  and 
David.  For  as  this  is  now  put  together  in  1  Samuel  by  an 
author  whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  characterise,  it  also 
contains  in  chapters  xii.,  xv.-xvii.,  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxviii.,  frag- 
ments from  two  or  three  later  works,  in  which  only  recollections 
of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  history  are  narrated  with 
so  much  freedom  as  to  make  them  appear  as  if  newly  produced, 
and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  present  them  with  suitable  dig- 
nity, and,  where  possible,  with  the  elevation  of  prophetic 
speech.  The  traces  of  a  work  which  narrated  the  life  of 
Solomon  in  its  greatness,  with  strict  concentration  and  pro- 
phetic severity,  has  also  been  preserved  in  1  Kings.  But  these 
particulars,  which  could  not  be  discussed  without  entering  into 
considerable  detail,  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  occasion. 

2).  The  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  greatest  Prophets  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  as  we  now  have  it  embodied  in  1  Kings 
xvii.-2  Kings  xiii.,  mixed  with  other  materials,  and  abridged  by 
the  loss  of  its  commencement  and  in  various  other  ways,  clearly 
xmderwent  many  modifications,  not  merely  orally,  but  also  in 
writing,  before  it  reached  the  highest  possible  point  of  exaltation. 
We  possess  in  this  the  most  striking  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  Prophets  during  successive  centuries  ; 
and,  on  a  close  survey  of  the  extant  portions  of  this  special  divi- 
sion of  historical  literature,  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  very 
various  elements  of  its  composition,  its  earlier  and  its  later  points 
of  view,  the  original  materials  famished  by  actual  memory  and 
their  gradual  transformation,  also  the  immistakable  colouring  of 
different  authors,  wherein  however  the  peculiar  prophetic  terse- 
ness and  keenness  of  speech  is  never  forgotten. 

3)  Another  different  and  very  instructive  example  of  the  great 
freedom  with  which  subjects  belonging  to  this  department  were 
gradually  treated,  is  ftimished  by  the  story  of  Euth.   This  story. 
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the  historical  substance  of  which  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
belongs  essentially,  in  design  as  well  as  in  arrangement  (iv. 
17-22),  to  the  circle  of  Davidical  histories,  although  it  contains 
only  one  single  event  taken  from  the  domestic  life  of  David's 
ancestors.  We  no  longer  have  the  means  of  tracing  the  story- 
through  its  earlier  stages,  but  the  fragment  of  it  presented  in 
the  Book  of  Ruth  is  sustained  in  existence  not  so  much  by  its 
absolute  historical  value  as  by  the  preeminent  beauty  of  its 
pictures  and  descriptions.  Upon  the  primeval  history  it  has 
been  several  times  observed  that  in  proportion  as  it  was  more 
treated  by  later  writers  the  freer  treatment  gradually  prevailed, 
and  mere  description  was  increasingly  admitted  into  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  narratives  more  strictly  bound  to  the  re- 
petition of  the  original  facts ;  but  here  we  find  something  quite 
new  and  peculiar  added.  On  carefully  examining  the  kind  of 
description  prevailing  here,  we  find  not  merely  a  very  soft  and 
lovely  painting  of  Hebrew  domestic  life,  which,  as  we  may 
hence  infer,  must  have  assumed  a  beautiful  form  in  many  places 
where  it  needed  not  to  trouble  itself  about  the  great  world, 
but  also  a  truly  artistic  and  learned  as  well  as  fatdtless 
and  pleasing  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  blending  of 
learning  and  art  for  the  production  of  a  beautiful  narrative 
is  the  feature  most  characteristic  of  this  small  historical  work. 
Without  anxiously  concealing  by  his  language  all  traces  of 
the  later  age  in  which  he  wrote,  the  author  had  obviously  read 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  works  both  of  history  and 
of  poetry,  and  thus  produces  a  very  striking  imitation  of  the 
older  work  on  the  Kings  (see  p.  142  sqq.)  From  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  antiquity  of  his  people,  he  (iu  iv.  7)  describes  obsolete 
national  usages,  with  the  carefdl  discrimination  of  a  scholar. 
But  again,  antiquarian  lore  does  not  alone  interest  this  author ; 
he  employs  it  merely  as  a  medium  through  which,  with  artistic 
skill  and  a  true  feeling  for  moral  beauty,  he  may  present  a 
charming  picture  of  antiquity,  and  wake  anew  a  nearly  forgot- 
ten tradition  from  the  early  age  of  David's  house.  A  gentle 
and  gracious  as  well  as  poetical  spirit  animates  this  little  histo- 
rical picture,  and  the  style  itself  often  insensibly  passes  into 
actual  poetry,  as  when  Naomi  (i.e.  the  joyous  one  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact)  exclaims  (i.  20,  21) : 

Bathsr  call  me  the  *  troubled  one,*  for  the  Almighty  has  greatly  troubled 
me ;  rich  in  blessings  I  departed,  yet  poor  ha^  Jahve  led  me  home : 

How  then  call  ye  me  the  ^joyous  one,*  for  Jahve  lias  bowed  ms  doivn-y 
and  the  Almighty  has  brought  upon  we  evil ! 
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In  this  we  distinctly  hear  an  echo  from  the  Book  of  Job,  not 
merely  in  the  general  style  but  even  in  some  single  words 
and  phrases.^ 

This  narratiye  undoubtedly  stands  isolated  among  the  many 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  shall  search  in 
Tain  for  an  historian  otherwise  known  to  us  to  whom  we  may 
ascribe  it.  We  must  admit  thalt  we  have  here  a  narrator  of  a 
perfectly  indiyidual  character,  whom  it  will  be  most  correct  to 
regard  as  having  lived  during  the  Captivity ;  for  though  con- 
sidered by  itself  (as  the  similar  cases  Gen.  xxxviii.  and  Canticles 
show)  such  a  narrative  respecting  a  female  ancestor  might 
readily  have  originated  during  the  rule  of  David's  house,  yet 
the  whole  literary  treatment  of  this  passage,  and  especially  the 
way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  (iv.  7)  that  a  custom  existed  *  in 
Israel '  formerly  (which  could  only  cease  with  the  national  ex- 
istence) points  clearly  to  a  later  time — ^to  an  age  which  found 
one  of  its  noblest  literary  occupations  in  reviving  the  glorious 
traditions  of  early  times,  and  especially  those  relating  to  David's 
house.* 

But  it  is  inconceivable  ct  priori  that  an  historian  of  that  age 
should  have  written  and  made  public  such  a  small  piece  by  it- 
self alone.  Therefore  here,  as  in  the  similar  case  of  Jonah,*  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  this  story  of  Ruth  is  only  one  taken 
from  a  larger  series  of  similar  pieces  by  the  same  author,  and 
that  through  mere  chance  this  is  the  only  one  preserved.  And 
it  certainly  owes  its  preservation  to  the  fact  that  the  latest 
editor  of  the  great  Book  of  Kings,  of  which  we  shall  treat  imme- 
diately, inserted  it  in  that  work  at  its  proper  place.  Of  this  we 
can  at  once  produce  a  clear  proof.  For  it  cannot  but  strike 
the  reader  as  very  curious  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  never 
describe  David's  family  and  lineage,  neither  where  the  first 
mention  of  him  occurs,  nor  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  contrary  his 
father,  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  enters  upon  the  scene  quite  isolated  and 
without  introduction.  This  is  by  no  means  the  general  style 
of  that  work.  David's  family  and  lineage  ought  even  more  than 
Samuel's  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  or  Saul's  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  to  have  been 
explained,  since  David  is  obviously  far  more  than  either  Samuel 
or  Saul  the  hero  of  the  book.     We  may  therefore  justly  suppose 

'  See  especially  Job  zzvii.  2.  This  but  nnluckilj  that  is  only  one  isolated 
fireer  use  of  the  simple  name  ^"^(2^  as  an    ancient  yerse.     See  besides  Num.  zxiv. 

abbreviation  for  >1{5^  ^K  here,  and  in  Ps.  ^*}^'        ,      ,,      T»r    j      7Ji»    ixr- 

. ,      1           ,      ,          ., ,  *  See  also  the  Jahrb,  der  BiU,  l/^tss,, 

xci.   1,  was  CTidently  rendered  possible  ^jij  p  156-57 

only  through  the  grand  example  of  the  %  ^y  Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes,  vol. 

Book  of  Job.     Possibly  the  first  instance  j^  pp.  556-69. 
of  this  shorter  form  is  Ps.  Ixyiii.  16  [14] ; 
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that  this  statement  was  removed  from  it  by  a  later  hand :  but 
then  the  conviction  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  no 
one  else  was  so  likely  to  do  this  as  the  author  who  inserted  this 
story  of  Euth  into  the  larger  work,  because  its  occurrence  there 
rendered  the  former  account  needless  and  disturbing.  On  this 
view  the  LXX.,  who  append  this  narrative  without  special  title 
to  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  place  it  before  1  Samuel,  were  quite 
correct ;  for  the  latest  writer,  seeking  a  fitting  place  for  this 
piece,  could  find  none  more  suitable  than  this,  to  which  it  be- 
longs according  to  date,  causing  no  interruption,  and  at  the 
same  time  preparing  us  for  the  immediately  following  history 
of  David.  And  the  fact  that  in  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  this 
piece  is  treated  as  an  independent  work,  and  forms  one  of  the 
five  Megilloth,  is  known  to  have  its  foundation  only  in  a  later 
collection  of  books  used  in  public  festivals. 


4s.  The  latest  form  of  these  Books. 

Lastly,  when  we  examine  the  latest  form  which  the  history  of 
the  Kings  assumed,  the  first  thing  which  we  ought  to  consider 
is  perhaps  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  Deuteronomic  ideas 
upon  this  field.  For  after  the  Eeformation  by  Josiah,  these 
ideas,  the  age  of  which  has  been  abeady  approximately  deter- 
mined, p.  117  sqq.,  evidently  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into 
every  department  of  life  and  literature.  Thus  they  produced  a 
new  mode  of  regarding  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  the  Sings, 
which  could  not  be  long  without  influencing  its  treatment  by 
historians.  We  are  still  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  these 
ideas  gradually  gained  possession  of  this  region,  and  ultimately 
quite  transformed  it,  and  produced  their  own  peculiar  aspect  of 
history. 

But  in  the  meantime  books  of  narrative  were  growing  more 
and  more  numerous,  whilst  the  times  which  they  had  to  describe 
were  lengthening  and  becoming  more  difficult  to  survey.  Hence 
here  as  in  the  primeval  history,  the  desire  naturally  arose  to 
fuse  into  one  narrative,  by  proper  selection  and  abridgment, 
the  rich  but  not  always  self-consistent  materials  which  this 
diffuse  literature  had  produced.  And  the  more  completely  the 
Deuteronomic  ideas  took  possession  of  the  extensive  field  of 
the  history  of  the  Judges  and  the  Kings,  and  strove  to  illumi- 
nate and  recast  its  more  important  features,  the  easier  did  it 
become  to  omit  from  the  ftdler  earlier  works  much  which  under 
this  new  light  seemed  to  have  lost  its  importance. 
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1)  The  last  Editor  hut  one. 

a.)  The  beginning  of  this  chaaige  may  be  very  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  a  remodelling  of  the  old  work  on  the  Kings  described 
p.  142  sqq.,  to  which  a  large  part  of  it  as  preserved  to  ns  has  been 
subjected.  We  here  find  on  the  one  hand  the  freest  impress  of 
the  Deuteronomist,  and  recognise  even  the  peculiar  colours  of  his 
style,*  but  on  the  other  we  perceive  that  the  Deuteronomic  ideas 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  entirely  penetrating  and  remodelling  that 
early  work,  and  indeed  that  they  only  very  rarely  at  favourable 
opi>ortunities  here  and  there  gained  admission,  as  if  cautiously 
feeling  their  way.  These  two  facts  taken  together  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  old  historical 
work  being  remodelled  according  to  Deuteronomic  ideas,  and 
we  shall  soon  discover  a  still  later  labourer  upon  this  same 
work,  already  adjusted  to  Deuteronomic  ideas.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  determine  to  a  single  year  the  time  when  this  author 
wrote,  but  all  the  traces  which  we  can  here  observe  and  collect 
lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  did  not  compose  his  work 
later  than  towards  the  close  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Josiah. 

The  passages  which  were  then  introduced  by  him  into  the 
older  narratives  may  be  easily  recognised,  in  part  by  their 
Deuteronomic  sentiments  and  peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  part 
also  by  the  circumstance  that  they  add  nothing  to  the  historic 
contents  of  the  narrative,  but  only  present  reflections,  or  carry 
somewhat  further  a  subject  already  given.  We  thus  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  history  in  itself,  but  an  idea,  that  guided  the 
author  to  such  expositions  as  seemed  most  wanted  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Besides,  the  words  of  this  writer  show  us  an  age 
in  which,  although  the  nation  was  much  weakened,  yet  the 
kingdom  of  David  and  the  Temple  still  existed,  and  the  hope  of 
their  permanency  still  lingered.'  This  could  be  no  other  than 
the  earliest  time  after  the  Reformation  by  Josiah,  when  the 
declining  kingdom  appeared  to  be  rising  into  new  and  glorious 
life,  and  especially  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  to  have  triumphed 
for  ever  over  the  darts  of  misfortune. 

*  A  marked  instance  of  this  is  fiirnished  25.    A  characteristic  expression  of  similar 

bj  the   highly   characteristic  expression  meaning  is  *■  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 

'with  all  thy  heart/ originally  employed  Jahre/  1  Kings  viii.  61, xi.  4,  xt.  3,  14; 

by  Joel  ii.  12,  but  first  made  current  by  2  Kings  xx.  3.    This  is  not  to  be  attributed 

the  Deuteronomist' s  discourse  on  all  mat-  to  the  Deuteronomist,  as  is  evident  from 

ters  of  religion ;  it  reappears  here  as  a  pet  the  cocsideration  that  neither  this  writer 

phrase,  1  Sam.  Tii.  3,  xii.  20,  24 ;  1  Kings  nor  the  next  speaks  of  that  love  towards 

ii.  4,  viii.  23,  48,  xiv.  8;  2  Kings  x.  31.  Jahve,  the  urging  of  which  is  the  most 

But  the  following  writer,  although  quite  striking  feature  of  the  Deuteronomist;  see 

Deuteronomic  in  his  views,  uses  this  phrase  also  Josh.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  H-  _ 

much  less  frequently;  see  2  Kings  xxiiL  '  As  is  seen  in  1  Kings  viii.  ix. 
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When  we  survey  all  these  passages,^  it  becomes  clear  how 
similar  they  all  are  in  every  respect,  and  how  completely  they 
differ  from  the  older  work  into  which  they  are  inserted,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  earlier  works  already  brought  under  considera- 
tion. 

b.)  But  this  compiler  was  certainly  the  first  who  collected  and 
skilfully  blended  those  materials  of  the  older  works  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  important ;  of  which  the  clearest  exam- 
ple is  found  in  the  long  section,  1  Sam.  i.-l  Kings  ii.  Here 
the  different  masses  and  strata  of  the  narrative  lie  before  us,  so 
unmixed  and  distinct  as  to  be  readily  recognised  on  close  in- 
spection, and  separated  into  their  original  elements ;  whereas 
from  1  Kings  iii.,  where  the  great  curtailment  effected  at  a  later 
time  begins,  they  are  fex  more  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  compiler  took  as  his  basis  the  work  of  the  Prophetical 
Narrator,  the  most  beautiftd  of  those  already  described,  and 
blended  into  one  narrative  with  it  all  the  materials  he  wierhed 
to  take  from  other  works,  as  well  as  additions  of  his  own.  But 
he  everywhere  used  his  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials,  and  often  placed  them  near  together,  with  but  little 
attempt  at  amalgamation.  The  principal  work  also  which  he 
employed  as  his  basis  he  by  no  means  gave  without  curtailment. 

Among  the  additions  which  are  not  Deuteronomic,  but  intro- 
duced by  the  compilers,  we  may  with  great  probability  reckon 
the  Song  of  Hannah,  which  is  inserted  at  1  Sam.  ii.  1-20,  inter- 

*  These  are  as  follow :  1  Sam.  \n,  3,  ciirtAilment,  should  now  all  at  once  adopt 

4   (which  two   verses,  moreover,  disturb  an  opposite  course.     Since,  on  the  other 

the  context) ;  parts  of  1  Sara.  xii.  (a  narra-  hand,  in  the  subsequent  history  we  still 

tive  introduced  in  its  present  form  solely  occasionally  find  indubitable  traces  of  his 

for  the  sake  of  the  warnings  attributed  to  hand,  we  must  suppose  that  he  treated  in 

Samuel,  and  presenting  great  dis?repancios  the  same  way  the  further  portions  of  the 

in  its  incidental  historical  allusions) ;    1  history  of  the  Kings  up  to  the  reformation 

Kings    ii.   2-4   (where,   on    occasion    of  under  Josiah,  using  at  the  same  time  as 

David's  last  injunctions  to   Solomon,  in-  his  basis  earlier  works  upon  the  monarchy, 

stead  of  such  words  as  may  have  originally  The  tone  and  position  of  the  words  in 

stood  there,   we   now   read   exhortations  1  Kings  iii.  14,  vi.  11-13  and  ix.  6-9,  also 

which    in    every  particle   and    phase  of  direct  us  to  the  same  writer ;  and  his  style 

thought    clearly    bear    a    Deuteronomic  isclearly  discernible  throughout  Solomon's 

colouring.     These  three  interpolations  are  long  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 

all  that  are  found  between  1  Sam.  i.  and  in   1   Kings  viii.  22-61,  which  from  its 

the  beginning  of  1  Kings  iii., — the  very  whole   tone,   and   especially  from  verses 

place  in  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Kings  41-43,  mustliave  been  written  before  the 

where  the  great  abridgments  begin,    of  destniction  of  the  Temple.    The  favourite 

which  we  shall  soon  have  to  speak.     Per-  phrases  describing  David's  race  as  a  light 

haps,  then,  this  compiler  himself  effected  set  up  by  Jahve  in  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 

these  abridgments  commencing  from  this  xi.  36,  xv.  4 ;  2  Kings  viii.  19),  and  Jeru- 

very  passage?     But  the  question  is  no  salem  as  the  chosen  city   of   Jahve    (1 

sooner  ask&d  than  it  must  be  answered  in  Kings  viii.  29,  44,  48,  ix.  3,  xiv.  21  ;  2 

the  negative ;  for  no  reason  can  be  adduced  Kings  xxi.  4),  could  at  no  other  time  have 

why  a  writer  who  up  to  this  point  had  been  so  readily  adopted  by  the  historian 

only  made  occasional  suitable  additions,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  Josiah's  reign, 
and  certainly  had  never  made  any  great 
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rupting  the  original  narrative.  This  poem  was  then  undoubt- 
edly taken  from  an  older  collection  of  songs,  in  which  it  stood 
without  a  name,  whence  it  was  possible  to  have  regard  only  in 
the  most  general  way  to  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  to  apply 
it  to  a  different  age  and  i)erson  from  the  one  originally  intended. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  composed  by  David  himself 
when  he  was  already  king,  but  was  undoubtedly  written  by  one 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Judah.* 

c.)  Many  indications  show  that  as  the  author  in  narrating  the 
events  of  successive  centuries  approached  his  own  times,  his 
work  became  more  detailed,  and  he  introduced  many  consider- 
able passages  of  his  own  composition.  In  the  story  of  the 
founding  of  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  ix.  6-9,  he  already 
cast  a  true  prophet's  glance  forward  at  its  possible  destruction, 
just  as  was  done  by  Jeremiah  at  that  very  time ;  and  doubtless 
he  also  is  the  author  who,  in  a  narrative  clothed  in  prophetic 
form  of  the  life  of  the  first  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  1  Kings  xiii. 
1-32,  alludes  to  Josiah,  the  king  of  his  own  day,  and  his  great 
work ;  ^  thus  enabling  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  to 
infer  its  close,  and  likewise  approving  himself  as  a  prophetic 
narrator.  The  work  thus  became  truly  prophetic  not  merely  in 
form  but  also  in  fact,  insomuch  as  it  contained  predictions; 
for,  though  the  author  certainly  witnessed  the  influence  of  the 
pious  king  Josiah,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  of  which  he  only  gave  prophetic  hints  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative.  To  this  writer  we  are  also  undoubtedly  indebted 
for  the  extremely  accurate  and  instructive  account  of  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  King  Josiah,  2  Kings  xvii.  24-41. 

2)   The  last  Editor  of  the  History  of  the  Kings, 

The  history  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  this  first  Deu- 
teronomic  editor  was,  from  all  these  indications,  very  compre- 
hensive ;  but  this  very  extent  may  soon  have  become  somewhat 
burdensome  to  later  readers.  Besides,  this  work  did  not  extend 
to  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  Kings :  hence  another  editor 
might  soon  become  necessary,  who  would  not  only  shorten  many 
parts,  but  also  add  to  it  much  that  was  of  importance. 

That  one  final  author  and  collector  edited  the  present  Books  of 
Judges,  Euth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  concluded 
from  many  signs,  of  which  one  has  been  already  mentioned, 

'  CGm\i9LTemj  Dichtcr  dfs  Aften  Bundc8,        •  Compare  2  Kings  xxiii.  1.5-18;  if  in 

i.  pp.   111-113;  a  similar  instance,  and  verse  18  Samaria  is  the  correct  reading, 

not  far  removed  from  this  in  timfi,  has  it  perhaps  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  earlier 

already  been  elucidated  (p.  123).  form  of  the  story  in  1  Kings  xiii.  1-32. 
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and  others  will  be  noticed  presently.  This  last  author  of  the 
present  Great  Book  of  Kings  enlarged  by  the  history  of  the 
Judges  as  an  introduction,  cannot  have  written  before  the 
second  half  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  King  Jehoiachin, 
who  had  been  carried  off  very  young  to  Babylon  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  taken  into  favour 
at  court  by  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  successors,  and  was  already 
dead.*  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  certainly 
under  the  Chaldean  rule,  since  his  honourable  restoration  at  the 
Chaldean  court  is  the  last  historical  event  the  author  has  it  in  his 
power  to  record  of  him.  After  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
history  passed  a  very  distinct  verdict  upon  the  ages  succeeding 
Moses  and  Joshua.  The  various  principles  which  had  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other  while  the  great  waves  of  that  history 
were  still  surging,  separated  themselves  in  the  calm  which  suc- 
ceeded the  dissolution,  and  the  great  earnest  question  of  the  age, 
Whence  came  so  much  misery  upon  the  people  ?  not  only  invaded 
the  dominion  of  history,  but  even  sought  preeminently  there 
for  its  calmest  answer.  The  true  Prophets  had  indeed  long  since 
given  a  general  answer  to  such  questions,  and  since  the  history 
had  now  on  the  whole  substantiated  the  anxious  forebodings  of 
the  earlier  prophets,  the  historian,  even  in  that  age,  could  not 
weU  have  done  otherwise  than  enter  into  their  truths ;  but  now 
the  narrator's  most  urgent  duty  was  to  prove  the  presence  of 
these  truths  throughout  the  various  events  of  history. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  an  age  so  deeply  wounded  in  its  pa- 
triotic feelings  to  examine  dispassionately  and  describe  at  length 
the  history  of  the  many  centuries  between  Joshua  and  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  the  national  grief  was  too  severe,  and 
the  national  mind  too  intent  upon  deriving  consolation  and  in- 
struction from  the  history,  to  be  able  to  examine  it  impartially. 
Hence  the  prophetic  truths  expressed  in  the  Deuteronomic  treat- 
ment of  the  history  which  had  commenced  long  before,  became 
yet  more  fully  the  light  and  life  of  the  views  now  taken  of 
history.  Wherever  the  history  as  a  whole  confirmed  them,  they 
were  brought  prominently  forward,  and  were  used  chiefly  to  raise 
the  student  above  the  interminable  details  of  history  and  give 
a  more  lifelike  view  of  its  principles.  He  then  who  looked 
through  this  long  period  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question, 

*  2  Kings  xxr.  27-30 ;   that  the  last  scribes  the  Holy  Land  aa  lying  on  the 

king,  the  still  older  Zedekiah,  was  already  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  1  Kings  v.  4 

dead,  follows  from  Jer.  lii.  11.     This  last  [iv.  24]  (twice);  compare  Ezra  iv.  10  eq., 

narrator  certainly  wrote  in  the  neighbour-  and  a  full  exposition  of   this  subject  in 

hood  of  the  Chaldean  court ;  and  therefore  the  Jahrbucher  der  Biblitehen  WisseHSchqft, 

when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  he  de-  rii.  p.  212. 
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through  what  canse  had  the  kingdom  fallen,  or  when  and  how 
had  it  been  most  flourishing,  could  evidently  not  contemplate 
any  age  except  that  of  David  with  unmixed  pleasure,  and  must 
have  regarded  with  sorrow  the  centuries  which  preceded,  as 
well  as  those  which  followed,  this  sublime  historical  point, 
because  they  repeatedly  indicated  a  dissolution  of  the  unity  and 
stability  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  of  the  true  religion.  But  it 
was  especially  easy  to  attach  to  his  remarks  on  these  less  perfect 
times  the  historical  lesson  and  warning  which  was  then  most 
needed,  and  which  the  author  inculcates  in  an  important  pas- 
sage repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  both  places.^  Therefore 
while  it  would  appear  desirable  to  give  the  beautiful  middle 
portion  of  the  history  with  aU  the  detail  which  the  records  per- 
mitted, enough  might  seem  to  be  done  for  the  two  long  side- 
pieces,  the  earlier  and  the  later  history,  with  their  many  painful 
occurrences,  by  rendering  the  narrative  as  concise  as  possible, 
so  as  to  bring  prominently  forward  only  the  general  lesson  of 
the  history.  In  accordance  with  all  this  the  whole  history 
must  have  been  divided  by  this  last  compiler  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing main  sections : — 

a.)  He  placed  first  the  present  Book  of  Judges  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  Monarchy.  For  this  book,  in  its 
present  form,  was  attached  to  the  present  Books  of  Samuel 
with  the  single  object  of  having  here  the  history  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Kings,  i.e.  of  the  whole  period  after  Joshua,  brought 
together.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  last 
author  respecting  Samson,  namely,  that  he  had  begun  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  power  of  the  Philistines.  *  But  if  Samson  only 
began  this  deliverance,  then  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  be 
told  of  its  further  prosecution  by  others  after  his  death.  Thus 
a  hint  is  already  furnished  by  anticipation  of  the  history  of  Eli, 
Samuel,  and  David,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  affirmed  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Book  of  Judges  closes  the  history  and 

*  The  passages  meant  are  Judges  ii.  6-  inhabitantis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.   But 
23  and  2  Kings  xyii.  7-23,  which,  both  in  on   careful  consideration  the  former  as- 
thought  and  in  expression,  so  closely  re-  sumption  appears  not  only  probable  but 
semble  each  other  (see  especially  n^j  |n3  absolutely  certain,  from  the  relative  posi- 
D^py,  Jndg.  ii.  14,   16;   2  Kings  "xvii.  tion  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  the  two 
„^         ,                               ,  .             N  .T.  passages:  see  Jahrb.  der  Bill.  Ww.,  x. 
20,  a  phrase  very  unusual  in  prose)  that  p.  140.     it  is  also  specially  noteworthy 
we  cannot  well  help  attributing  both  to  t^at  in  2  Kings  xiii.  4,  5,  xiv.  26,  27,  tl:e 
the  same  wnter     Otherwise  we  must  sup-  j^^^^t  writer  views  anddescribes  theraising 
pose  that  the  last  compiler,  having  received  ^f  Jehoahaz  precisely  as  in  Judg.  ii.  1 4 
from  previous  ages  t^he  Book  of  Judges  m  y,^  y^^  jone  that  of  the  Judges. . 
Its  present  form,  imitated  it  as  an  antique  ,  •   ,           ...             ...     ,       ,    . 

work;  and  certainly  the  'drinng  out  of  ^^^o*    ™-  ^I    ♦^^  «  *J^*^  obvious 

the  land'  mentioned  in  Judges  xviii.  30,  meaning  of  this  passage,  confirmed  also 

need  not  include  also  the  captivity  of  the  ^^  rerf^  26. 
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renders  tliat  book  independent  of  what  follows.  In  truth,  the 
conclusion  of  the  series  of  Judges  formed  by  Samson's  tragical 
fate  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  to  the  reader  the  first  strong 
stimulus  to  know  the  further  course  of  the  Hebrew-Philistine 
history.  But  the  last  author  seems  to  have  wanted  either  the 
materials  or  the  inclination  to  fill  up  the  short  interval  between 
the  death  of  Samson  and  the  middle  of  the  rule  of  the  already 
aged  Eli ;  and  he  had  only  (as  already  shown,  p.  155  sq.)  the 
story  of  Ruth  to  fill  up  this  gap. 

The  last  author  then  did  nothing  with  reference  to  the  strictly 
historical  matter  beyond  combining  the  two  earlier  works  on  the 
age  of  the  Judges,  the  very  diverse  character  of  which  has  been 
already  explained  p.  140  sq.,  p.  151,  and  working  them  up  in 
Deuteronomic  fashion,  to  use  a  brief  expression.  Here  again 
we  find  the  essential  feature  of  the  work  to  be,  not  the  actual 
narrative  and  history  of  earlier  times,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  history  is  treated  and  used  for  tiie  deduction  of  moral 
lessons. 

(t)  The  author  began  with  a  general  introduction  taken  from 
the  ancient  work,  which,  according  to  p.  141,  viewed  this  period 
without  regard  to  the  military  leaders  of  the  people ;  and  he 
there  described  how  the  tribes  had  not  conquered  the  whole 
country,  and  had  in  so  far  failed  to  accomplish  the  Divine  plan, 
Judges  i.-ii.  5 ;  a  passage  which  seems  to  be  greatly  curtailed, 
and  would  be  much  more  intelligible  if  we  had  the  original  at 
full  length  before  us. 

(ii)  Then  the  author,  passing  firom  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
description  of  the  Judges,  and  following  the  other  authorities 
already  noticed  (p.  151  sq.),  first  presents  a  general  survey  of  the 
entire  period  of  these  Judges  and  of  their  position  while  it 
lasted,  ii.  6-iii.  4.  And  this  point  of  the  history  gives  to  the 
Deuteronomic  ideas  and  doctrine  an  opportunity  of  their  fireest 
and  fullest  expression.  Sins  against  Jahve,  repentance,  and 
amendment,  are  the  three  pivots  on  which  the  Deuteronomic 
scheme  turns.  The  nation  which  during  that  age,  after  each 
effort  at  amendment  and  the  successive  rising-up  of  each  great 
deliverer  or  judge,  relapsed  again  into  unfaithfulness  and  then 
into  misfortune,  furnishes  at  once  the  example  and  the  lesson, 
how  faithless  behaviour  towards  Jahve  always  punishes  itself, 
and  the  greatest  national  sufferings  then  become  necessary  for 
the  moral  probation  and  purification  of  the  nation.  In  order 
to  establish  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  in  each  individual  case 
occurring  from  iii.  7-xvi.  the  writer  commences  his  account  of 
the  first  Judges,  and  then  of  each  of  the  five  others  of  whom 
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there  was  much  to  tell,  with  a  previous  falling-awaj  from 
Jahve,  and  misery  consequent  thereupon,  the  pressure  of 
which  brought  the  people  back  again  to  Jahve,  who  then 
raised  up  the  true  deliverer.  In  the  few  principal  actions  of 
the  period  more  life  is  occasionally  infused  into  this  monoto- 
nous narrative  by  a  beautiful  description  of  a  Prophet  in  times 
of  misery  raising  his  voice  in  sorrow  or  in  anger  to  declare  the 
truth  to  the  people,  vi.  7-10,  x.  10-16.  In  these  descriptions 
the  author  unquestionably  had  in  his  thoughts  the  older 
passage,  ii.  1-5,  which  sounds  more  historical,  besides  such 
passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  27  sq.  In  the  actual  history  of  the 
Judges  the  author  generally  adopts  the  narrative  of  the  earlier 
authority  almost  verbally.  But  in  the  case  of  Samson,  the  last 
of  these  Judges,  whose  life  was  also  given  by  the  compiler  by 
abridgment  from  a  special  work  (see  p.  162),  and  served  as  a 
fitting  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  Nazaritism, 
this  lofty  introduction  expands  into  a  grand  picture  of  Divine 
manifestation  and  annunciation,  liii.  1-24,  such  as  the  Fourth 
Narrator  of  the  primeval  history  loves,  according  to  p.  Ill  sq. 
This  however  comprises  almost  all  that  the  last  author  has 
added  of  his  own,  for  elsewhere  he  has  merely  shortened  or 
slightly  altered  the  wording  of  his  authority,  but  added  nothing 
of  importance  to  the  history  itself.  And  if  we  reflect  that  he 
nowhere  distinctly  describes  the  evil  to  which,  after  each 
amendment  of  their  conduct,  the  people  .constantly  recurred 
during  that  age  of  vicissitudes  (for  such  names  as  Baal  and 
Astarte  are  used  quite  loosely  according  to  the  custom  of  affcer- 
fcimes,  and  assert  nothing  distinctly  but  the  relapse  from 
Jahve),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  description  of  in- 
dividual events  was  coloured  by  his  general  conception  of  the 
period ;  just  as  the  same  author  in  the  Books  of  Kings  calls 
ea^h  individual  king  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  wicked  without 
any  qualification,  because  to  his  peculiar  conception  that  king- 
dom was  intrinsically  corrupt. 

(iii)  The  whole  is  closed  with  fragments  from  the  very  different 
ancient  authority  mentioned  p.  140,  which  described  two  remark- 
able events  of  that  age  external  to  the  circle  of  the  Judges. 
Here  the  last  compiler  is  still  further  from  adding  or  changing 
anything;  for  nothing  even  of  a  Deuteronomic  tendency  is 
given.  But  if  we  ask  wherefore  this  compiler  (or  possibly  even 
the  former  one)  inserted  only  these  two  stories,  since  he  doubt- 
less found  many  similar  ones  in  the  document  whence  they 
were  taken,  the  most  obvious  reply  is,  that  both  relate  to 
Levites,  and  moreover  to  Levites  from  Bethlehem  (xvii.  7,  xix.  1), 

H  2 
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and  thus  possessed  an  especial  interest  for  an  author  who  un- 
doubtedly sprang  from  Judah,  and  was  probably  a  Levite.* 

The  time  at  which  this  book  thus  received  its  present  form 
cannot  in  general  be  matter  of  doubt,  owing  to  its  Deuteronomic 
principles ;  there  are  also  found  distinct  traces  of  dependence 
on  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  its  latest  development.  The  wordy 
description  (xiii.)  of  the  angel's  appearance  to  Samson's  parents 
obviously  imitates  many  shorter  delineations  of  similar  events 
which  the  author  found  in  the  older  books  of  law  and  history ; ' 
and  the  phrase  *  they  turned  quickly  out  of  the  way  which  their 
fathers  walked  in,*  ii.  17,  is  both  here  and  in  Deut.  ix.  16  taken 
from  a  story  given  by  the  Fourth  Narrator  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  Ex.  xxxii.  8,  where  it  is  undoubtedly  far  more  genuine 
and  perfectly  appropriate.  It  is  also  a  very  decisive  circum- 
stance that  where  the  author  begins  to  speak  freely  frt)m 
himself,  ii.  6-10,  he  takes  up  the  thread  from  the  last  words  of 
the  present  Book  of  Joshua  xxiv.  28-33,  Now  here  words  are 
found  which  cannot  have  been  inserted  by  any  earlier  writer 
than  the  Deuteronomist.^  It  would  be  incorrect  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  author  wished  to  combine  the  history  of  the 
Judges  into  one  whole  with  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  tiie  Pen- 
tateuch ;  for  he  merely  joins  on  at  the  end  of  Joshua  for  the 
sake  of  a  suitable  commencement,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
in  early  times  these  books  were  ever  united  (see  p.  114  sq.).  But 
it  does  follow  from  the  above  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  author 
the  Deuteronomist  had  long  completed  his  work. 

b.)  The  history  of  the  Origin  of  the  Monarchy  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Solomon  is  given  by  the  latest  author  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  unchanged  from  the  previous  compilation.  For  the 
lesson,  that  the  kingdom  had  fallen  because  the  greater  number 
of  its  princes  had  fostered  the  repression  of  the  higher  and 
purer  religion,  assumed  prominence  in  the  history  only  after 
the  time  of  Solomon.  And  as  David  had  in  fact  remained  very 
true  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  in  the  later  times  was  more- 
over looked  upon  as  the  single  perfect  example  in  that  long  list 
of  kings,  of  a  good  ruler  and  faithful  worshipper  of  Jahve,  it  was 

»  The  fact  that  the  Book   of  Ruth  is  preceding  DenteroDomic  narrative ;    and 

concerned  with   Bethlehem  has   no  con-  verse  31  must  be  by  the  Deuteronomist, 

nection  with  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  on  account  of  the  phrases  Q^p^  ^^T^H 

P-  1^3  ^-  Deut.  iv.  26,  40,  v.  (16)  30  [33]  vi.  2,"xi! 

*  The    principal    passages   which    the  9,  xvii.  20,  xxii.  7,  xxv.  16,  xxx.  18,  xjucii. 

author  had  in  view  in  chap.  xiii.  are  Gen.  47,  and  njn^  Hfe'KO  Deut.  iii.  24,  xi.  3, 

xvi.  and  XXV.  21,  al.0  Judges  n   17  sq. ;  7      Moreover,  according  to  p.  114,8ome- 

wo  find   hkewise,  17.  18.  an  amplification  ^^^n    ^j^^i^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Pj^,^ 

of  the  shorter  image,  Gen.  xxxii.  30  [29].  Nar^tor  of  the   primeval   history  must 

"  Josh.  xxiv.  28  is  connected  with  the  have  originally  stood  here. 
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believed  to  be  not  from  David's  reign,  but  only  from  that  of  his 
successor,  until  the  first  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  religions  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  order  had  been  dragging  the  state  down  into  corruption 
and  inevitable  ultimate  destruction.  The  history  of  the  monarchy 
therefore  was  divided  by  this  author  into  two  halves,  separated 
by  David's  death:  on  the  first  of  these,  which  was  almost 
entirely  filled  by  the  personality  of  David,  the  thought  and 
hope  of  the  writer's  age  dwelt  with  evident  joy  and  exultation ; 
and  as  moreover  David's  idealised  image  had  become  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  consolation  and  instruction  for  the  Messianic 
liopes,  the  author  published  this  first  half,  up  to  the  accession  of 
Solomon,  in  its  original  fulness,  without  any  noticeable  omission 
or  addition. 

But  apparently  it  was  this  last  editor  who  finally  added 
some  fragments  of  David's  biography  which  he  had  at  first 
designed  to  omit ;  at  aU  events  this  is  the  simplest  explanation 
of  the  order  in  which  the  fiugments  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  xxiv.  now 
stand  (see  above,  p.  148).  We  may  also  plausibly  assume  that 
the  Chronicler  had  here  before  him  the  compilation  of  the 
previous  Deuteronomic  editor :  he  read  the  passage  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
in  another  order  (see  p.  148  sq.) ;  and  he  found  the  long  list  of 
David's  heroes  which  is  given  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  39,  and  is 
probably  extracted  from  the  State  Records,  standing  after  2 
Sam.  V.  10  (see  1  Chron.  xi.  10-47)  and  in  a  more  complete  state. 

c.)  Prom  Solomon's  time,  however,  he  gives  only  extracts 
from  this  and  other  earlier  records,  as  if  this  long  period 
of  ever-increasing  dulness  and  darkness  required  only  the 
briefest  description.  But  he  begins  here  again  to  treat  the 
history  in  his  independent  way,  to  make  it  the  medium  for  his 
own  views,  and  to  add  to  the  older  book  whatever  he  thought 
suitable.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  first  half  of  the 
earlier  great  work  on  the  kings,  which  reaches  to  1  Kings  ii., 
was  only  re-edited  by  the  later  writer,  but  that  the  latter  halfj 
from  1  Kings  iii.,  may  be  justly  considered  as  his  own  work. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  divided  into  two  parts  more 
correctly  than  has  been  done  : — 1.  the  history  of  the  Kings  until 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  (the  present  Books  of  Samuel 
and  1  Kings  i.  ii.) ;  2.  the  Kings  from  Solomon  to  the  Captivity  (the 
present  Books  of  Kings  from  1  Kings  iii.).  The  LXX.,  who 
enumerate  2  (4)  Books  of  Kings  after  the  Book  of  Judges, 
show  at  all  events  more  perception  of  the  original  connection  of 
this  great  work.  And  to  discriminate  the  first  from  the  second 
half,  the  name  of  Book  or  Books  of  Samuel,  on  account  of  that 
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hero's  importance,  would  not  be  wholly  inappropriate  to  the 
former,  only  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
ought  to  be  added  to  it. 

The  author  himself  indicates  the  chief  extracts  he  has  made 
from  other  works,  by  referring  at  the  close  of  Solomon's  life  to 
the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  and  at  the 
close  of  the  life  of  each  king  of  both  kingdoms  to  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  one  or  the  other  kingdom,  as  the  place  where  more 
of  the  history  might  be  found.  An  exception  to  this  is  made 
only  by  the  List  king  of  each  kingdom  (which  curious  fact  has 
been  already  noticed,  p.  137  7iote)y  and  by  the  two  kings  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiachin,*  each  of  whom  reigned  only  three  months,  so  that 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kingdom  probably  did  not  contain  much 
more  than  is  here  narrated  of  them.  In  the  life  of  David  and 
Saul,  on  the  other  hand,  such  references  are  evidently  wanting  only 
because  the  last  editor  does  not  much  curtail  his  principal  docu- 
ment before  1  Kings  iii.  The  *  Life  of  Solomon '  also,  to  which 
the  author  refers,  was  probably  not  a  separate  work,  but  only  a 
part  or  one  volume  of  his  chief  authority.  This  previous  com- 
piler may  have  constantly  referred  to  the  Chronicles  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  last 
editor  also  consulted  them.  Prom  the  method  of  quotation 
however  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  author  either  wholly 
omitted,  or  greatly  shortened,  most  of  the  particulars  given  in 
these  authorities  respecting  the  wars,  the  buildings  (if  not  ec- 
clesiastical), and  other  secular  enterprises  of  the  kings,  as  also 
their  mere  personal  affairs ;  but  on  the  other  hand  retained  in  full 
whatever  referred  to  religion  and  especially  to  the  Temple.  In 
this  he  was  governed  by  certain  fixed  principles ;  for  instance, 
although  elsewhere  not  teUing  much  of  the  personality  of  the 
kings,  yet  in  the  case  of  each  king  of  Judah,  he  mentions  his 
mother's  name,  evidently  on  account  of  the  important  part  gene- 
rally taken  by  the  queen-mother  in  the  government,  especially 
when  the  king  was  a  minor.*  But  that  he  abridged  the  narrative 
of  his  authorities  even  when  he  aimed  at  completeness  is  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  2  Kings  xviii.  9-xx.  with  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix., 
where  he  omits  the  song  of  Hezekiah. 

The  most  important  element  added  by  the  author,  the  pro- 
phetic lesson  of  the  long  history  commencing  with  Solomon,  is 
expounded  most  openly  at  the  point  where  he  speaks  of  the 

*  2  Kings  xxiii.  31-35,  xxiv.  8-17.     It  it  might  for  that  very  reason  not  be  re- 
is  true  that  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  ceived  into  the  official  chronicles  of  Judah. 
Ust  king  of  Judah   was   prepared  very  »  See  1  Kin^s  xv.    13,  which  is  here 
early  (see  p.  167,  note) ;  but  as  this  could  decisive ;  also  ii.  19. 
receive  no  authentication  from  a  successor, 
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overthrow  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  indicates  its  causes,  and  at 
the  same  time  casts  a  glance  upon  the  coming  similar  overthrow 
of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  2  Kings  xvii.  7-23  ;  but  even  in  the 
middle  of  Solomon's  life,  the  author  takes  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  introduce  the  same  truth  in  the  words  of  the  previous  com- 
piler, 1  Kings  ix.  6-9 ;  and  thus,  though  less  forcibly  than  in 
earlier  writings  (p.  159),  is  reproduced  the  prophetic  treatment 
of  tlie  history,  since  its  entire  course  from  Solomon  corroborates 
the  "Warning  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  at  its  commencement. 
And-  as  the  early  fall  of  the  yet  guiltier  Northern  Kingdom  is 
the  centre  of  the  evil  elements  of  this  history,  so  do  its  good 
elements  centre  round  the  pious  king  Josiah,  who  radically 
extirpated  the  worship  in  high  places,  and  carried  out  a  national 
reformation  with  equal  sincerity  and  power,  2  Kings  xxii.  sq. 
And  as  our  author,  in  agreement  with  the  previous  compiler 
(compare  p.  159)  and  many  of  the  Prophets,  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  especially  to  this  worship  in  high  places, 
he  takes  care  to  observe  at  the  very  outset  of  Ids  own  writing 
(1  Kings  iii.  2:  comp.  xi.  7-10)  that  they  existed  even  in 
Solomon's  time ;  and  adds  to  his  account  of  even  each  good 
king  of  this  kingdom,  that  in  protecting  them  he  did  what  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  The  fact  that  he  calls  every  king  of 
the  Northern  Kingdom  without  exception  an  evil-doer  in  the 
sight  of  Jahve,  arises  from  his  general  view  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  that  kingdjom ;  but  he  thus  designates  all  those  kings 
of  the  Southern  Kingdom  also  who  had  favoured  idolatry.  It  is 
especially  these  standing  judgments  pronoxmced  upon  each  ruler 
which  impress  upon  the  work  the  stamp  of  that  melancholy 
desolation  which  at  the  time  of  its  composition  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  dispersed  nation.  Thus  also  in  the  general  treatment 
of  this  part  the  same  method  is  discernible  which  characterises 
the  present  Book  of  Judges  (p.  162  sq.). 

We  here  see  in  brief  which  of  our  author's  additions  were 
most  specially  his  own ;  but  besides  these  it  is  obvious  that  he 
also  wrote  and  appended  the  life  of  the  last  king  Zedekiah, 
which  was  not  yet  inscribed  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom,*  as 
also  the  stiU  later  narratives.  The  later  portions  of  the  stories 
of  Elisha  may  have  been  introduced  by  him,  as  they  appear  to 
be  merely  further  developments  of  old  materials,*  and  with 

'  It  18  clear  that  the  writer  had  access  the  whole  of  chap.  Hi.   from  the  same 

to  written  authorities,  from  2  Kings  zxy.  source,    omitting  however  the  narrative 

22-26,   which  is  derived  from  Jer.  xl.-  2   Kings  xxv.  22-26,  because  he   knew 

xliii. ;  on  the  other  hand  Jer.  zxxix.  re-  that  it  had  been  already  given  in  Jer.  xl.- 

ceived  many  additions  from  this  end  of  xliii. 

the  Books  of  Kings,  and  a  still  later  com-        *  Even  from  very  different  regions:  2 

piler  appended  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  Kings  iv.  14-16  springs  from  Gen.  xviii. 
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respect  to  their  contents,  which  are  far  removed  from  the  fulness 
and  substance  of  the  older  histories,  stand  upon  the  same  level 
as  the  story  in  1  Kings  xiii.  1-32. 

The  hand  of  this  latest  author  is  recognisable  besides,  not  only 
in  certain  favourite  phrases,^  but  also  in  a  great  infusion  of 
later  and  foreign  elements  of  speech,  of  a  kind  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  seen  in  any  historian  from  Judah.  This  infusion 
however  appears  only  occasionally,  and  is  far  from  permeating 
the  whole  work.  Many  of  these  foreign  words,  too,  may  be 
attributable  to  the  authorities  employed  by  the  author.* 


9-11,  and  2  Kings  vi.  17-20  from  Gen. 
xix.  1 1.  It  is  often  very  characteristic  of 
such  imitations  that  they  flow  copiously 
from  one  single  passage,  as  if  it  alone  had 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  later  writer. 

'  We  may  here  class  ^^  ^;[^J^5  y"\n  nb^V 
which  is  as  frequent  in  Deateronomy, 
Judges,  and  1  Kings  iii.  sq.  as  it  is  else- 
where rare  (Num.  xxxii.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
19;  2  Sam.  xii.  9).  I^OJTiri  in  2  Kings 
zvii.  17,  imitating  1  Kings  xxi.  20,  25; 
the  use  of  p*]  for  on/y,  and  the  constant 
use  of  t^C  then,  in  the  loose  transitions, 
which  occur  especially  frequently  in  abridg- 
ments of  histories;  1  Kings  iii.  16,  viii. 
1,  12,  ix.  (11)  24,  xi.  7,  xvi.  21,  xxii.  60 
[49] ;  2  Kings  viii.  22,  xii.  18  [17],  xiv.  8, 


XV.  16,  xvL  5;  also  the  use  of  ^jh^ft  in 
narrative,  1  Kings  iii.  10,  but  not  the 
frequent  employment  of  DnSt(  *"*  ^^  same 
(iii.  6,  11,  28,  V.  9  [iv.  29],  x.  24,  xi.  23, 
xii.  22),  as  this  may  be  derived  from  the 
original  authority. 

*  As,  for  instance,  we  may  notice  that 
the  strongly  Aramaic  form  nVKD  (hun- 
dreds) is  found  only  in  2  Kings  xi.  a  few 
times,  and  even  there  is  avoided  in  verse 
19 ;  and  that  nh  is  found  only  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  11 ;  n^i^^P  only  in  1  Brings  xx. 

14  sqq. ;  nillD  ^^^7  in  1  Kings  x.  15,  xx. 
24 ,  2  Kings  xviii.  24,  and  an  Aramaic  in- 
finitive only  in  2  Kings  v.  18.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  relative  — .{j?,  2  Kings  vi.  11 

depends  on  a  doubtful  reading  (see  my 
Sprachlehre,  seventh  ed.  p.  474). 
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ni.    THE  LATEST  BOOK   OP   GENEBAL  HISTORY, 

ChbonioleS;  with  the  Books  of  Ezea  and  Nehekiah. 

The  trial  days   of  the   Captivity,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  were  succeeded  by  centuries  which 
in  many  respects  might  be  expected  to  be  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  composition  of  history.    The  close  connection  into  which 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews  now  entered  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sians and  many  other  heathen   nations,  might  render  their 
historical  view  wider,   and  their  historical  perception  more 
delicate.    Literary  activity  now  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper 
into  aU  classes,  even  the  non-prophetical  and  non-sacerdotal, 
was  enabled  to  follow  ^closer  and  more  fully  upon  the  events, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  profusion  of  most  various  works  respect- 
ing contemporary  history  itself.     And  in  fact  this  good  fortune 
was  not  wanting.     A  new  phenomenon  in  historical  literatiure 
is  presented  by  the  memorabilia  of  contemporaries,  in  which  lay- 
men and  others  note  down  with  fresh  feeling,  and  from  accurate 
personal  recollection,  what  seems  to  them  worthy  of  record  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity,  or  perhaps  even  more  for  their  own 
satisfaction.      Biographical  memoirs  of  this  kind,  written  by 
men  who  influence  their  time  through  their  own  force  of  cha]- 
racter,  or  even  are  its  chief  support  and  leaders,  can  scarcely 
arise  earlier  than  the  final  margin  of  a  long  series  of  historical 
literature.     Though  often  presenting  rather  the  warm  feelings 
of  an  individual  than  a  calm  consideration  and  short  survey 
of  more  weighty  matters,  these  memoirs,  as  a  glass  truly  re- 
flecting the  special  history  of  the  time,  occupy  a  very  different 
rank  from  all  ordinary  historical  works.     We  find  the  most 
distinct  example  of  this  in  the  somewhat  comprehensive  fr*ag- 
ments  of  a  book  by  Nehemiah  himself,  incorporated  in  the 
existing  Book  of  Nehemiah.     Other  examples,  which  are  scat- 
tered more  widely  throughout  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  discover,  will  be  better  treated 
afterwards.     As  Nehemiah  was  a  layman  in  high  office,  who 
clearly  did  not  aspire  to  the  name  and  fame  of  a  scholar  or 
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writer  (for  thus  he  exhibits  himself  in  his  memoir),  we  must 
infer  from  his  example  that  this  kind  of  occasional  authorship 
was  very  frequent  in  those  days. 

But  in  other  respects  these  ages  took  a  form  less  and  less 
favourable  to  the  writing  of  history,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
such  strictly  historical  works  as  have  come  down  to  us  from 
them.  When  the  general  national  life  was  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  confusion  and  weakness,  away  from  the  bold  eleva- 
tion which  in  the  beginning  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  it 
seemed  about  to  attain,  how  then  should  the  historic  art  alone 
have  progressed  and  flourished,  or  even  saved  itself  from  the 
insidious  decay  which  the  nation  generally  could  not  escape  ? 
The  chronicler  of  a  people  submitting  tinwillingly  to  foreign  ■ 
or  to  tyrannical  rule,  as  was  then  the  fate  of  Israel,  is  not 
in  a  position  to  look  straight  at  things;  nor  has  he  scope 
to  look  freely  around  him  either,  when  his  nation,  driven  into 
the  utmost  straits,  falls  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  vague  and  faithless  fears.  This  decline  in  the  character  of 
the  historical  works,  being  an  inherent  necessity,  could  not  fail 
to  appear  in  that  age  of  Hebrew  history ;  indeed  its  primary 
origin  has  already  been  observed  in  the  last  works  of  the  preced- 
ing period.  The  fresh  wants  and  tastes  of  a  later  age  demanded 
fresh  histories ;  and  there  are  many  indications  that  if  possible 
even  more  was  now  written  in  this  department  than  in  earlier 
days.  The  spirit  of  the  old  religion,  which  animated  the  earlier 
histories,  could  not  at  once  be  wholly  lost  or  changed  in  the 
new  works ;  although  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  such  a 
change  is  undoubtedly  very  observable,  manifesting  itself  first 
only  in  certain  peculiar  books.  But  in  general,  the  image  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  historical  works  of  those  times,  even  where 
they  describe  antiquity  and  the  better  days  of  old,  is  yet  only 
that  of  a  community,  subjected  to  many  forms  of  internal  re- 
pression, but  all  the  more  proud  of  its  ancient  blessings,  and 
therefore  increasingly  anxious  to  retain  these,  and  priding  itself 
only  in  the  cause  of  the  ancient  religion  and  its  glorification. 

Bithe  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  (as  I  shall  hereafter  prove)  originally  belonged  to  them,* 
we  possess  the  most  comprehensive  and  marked  work  of  this 

>  The  iinitj  of  these  books  has  also  been  sion  of  this  kind  is  not  difficult  to  reach ; 

recognised    by    Ziinz    (Goitesdienstliche  but  the  important  and  fruitful  question 

Vortrdge  der  Juden,  Berlin,  1832,  p.  21).  for  us  is,  how  the  hypothesis  of  the  unity 

In  ignorance  of  the  views  there  advocated,  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  is  to 

1  had  been  brought  by  independent  in-  be  followed  up  and  maintained  in  connec- 

restigation  to  the  same  result.    Kichard  tion  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 

Simon  also  attributes  Ezra  i.~vi.  to  the  writer  and  his  work, 
author  of  Chioniclea.    A  general  oonda- 
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age.  For  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  this  work  in  its 
entire  bearing,  it  is  desirable  first  to  ascertain  its  age  ydth  all 
possible  certainty  and  accuracy.  One  way  to  this  is  already 
opened  in  the  statement  just  made  respecting  the  connection 
existing  between  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and  the 
Chronicles  ;  for  the  esseintial  question  then  is,  what  was  the 
earliest  period  at  which  these  books,  which  carry  down  the 
history  to  the  farthest  point,  could  have  been  written.  Without 
attempting  to  exhaust  this  question  here,  we  may  at  once 
assume  as  evident,  that  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
'cannot  have  received  their  present  form  prior  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  because  in  some  passages  they  speak 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  men  who  in  a  past  age  acted  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  ^  and  even  look  back 
with  scarcely  concealed  regret  to  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Nehemiah,  as  to  a  better  age  in  which  excellent  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  offerings  due  to  the  priesthood  were  es- 
tablished and  observed.* 

But  besides  all  this,  more  definite  signs  are  found  in  some 
genealogies  which  the  author  introduces.  Among  the  numerous 
catalogues  of  families  and  companies  which  the  work  presents 
in  every  part,  we  find  two  families  which  the  author  evidently 
regards  as  preeminent  in  nobility  and  dignity,  and  whose 
lineage  he  therefore  describes  in  greater  detail  and  carries  for- 
ward to  a  lower  point  than  that  of  any  other.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  royal  family  of  David,  as  it  had  descended  fi^m  the  latest 
kings  of  Judah ;  which  though  not  possessed  of  actual  authority 
was  certainly  still  looked  upon  by  many  with  a  certain  prefer- 
ence and  reverence,  so  that  it  was  never  foi^otten  which  mem- 
ber of  the  family  would  have  been  ruler  if  external  circum- 
stances had  been  favourable.'  The  second  is  the  High-priest's 
fiimily,^  which  did  then  actually  exercise  a  sort  of  authority,  and 
whose  living  representative  must  have  been  well  known  to  all 
contemporaries.  The  author  needs  no  justification  for  sedu- 
lously distinguishing  these  two  families,  and  these  alone,  by 
tracing  their  genealogy  with  greater  detail  and  carrying  it  down 
to  a  lower  point.     But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  carried  it 

*  Neb.  viii.  2,  9,  xi.  26.  and    in   vii.    13   add   Bereral   additional 

'  This  is  quite  the  tone  of  Neh.  xii.  47 ;  generations  to  the  series,   are  probably 

while  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  based  only  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 

by  the  same  writer.  writer's  mode  of  exhibiting  the  line. 

'  1  Chr.  iii.  17-24,  where  the  chronolo-  *  Neh.  xii.  10, 11,  compare  Terse  22;  the 

gical  series,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  series  of  High-priests  down  to  Jeshua  the 

make  out,  is  as  follows :  1,  Zerubbabel ;  2,  first  priest  of  the  New  Temple  was  already 

llananiah;  3,  Shechaniah ;  4,  Shemaiah ;  given  in  1  Chr.  r.  29-41  [vi.  3-16]  ;  com- 

6,  Neariah ;  6,  Elioenai ;  7>  Hodaiah.   The  pare  Ezra  iii.  2. 
rarious  readings  of  the  LXX.,  which  here 
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down  exactly  as  far  as  events  permitted,  so  that  the  last  name 
in  each  genealogy  was  that  of  the  then  living  head  of  the 
family ;  the  contrary  supposition  is  untenable,  because  there  is 
no  reason  apparent  why  these  genealogies,  so  exceptionably 
carried  down  many  generations  beyond  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
should  close  earlier  than  with  the  last  known  member.  When 
we  have  thus  determined  the  lowest  point  reached  by  this  his- 
tory, the  problem  then  is  to  calculate  correctly  this  series  of 
generations,  and  to  discover  the  same  names,  in  case  they  are 
found  to  occur  in  the  history  which  is  known  to  us  from  other 
sources.  The  first  point  that  here  strikes  us  as  important  is 
that  the  royal  line  from  Zerubbabel,  that  is  from  the  time  after 
the  Captivity,  is  brought  down  through  six  members,  and  that  of 
the  High-priests  from  Joshua,  the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel, 
through  five.  This  slight  variation  may  be  regarded  as  tending 
to  prove  that  both  series  were  actually  brought  down  to  the 
author's  time.  If  therefore  we  reckon  thirty  years  to  a  genera- 
tion, these  five  or  six  generations  after  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
bring  us  150  or  200  years  further  down,  so  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  latest  years  of  the  Persian,  or  at  the  utmost  in  the 
.earliest  years  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  hence  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  this  work  could  not  have  been  written  before,  but 
also  certainly  not  affcer  this  point  of  time.  To  this  may  be 
added  as  decisive,  the  testimony  furnished  elsewhere,  that 
Jaddua  the  last  High-priest  here  mentioned,  lived  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  rule.* 

In  the  absence  however  of  any  distinct  date,  the  question  is 
still  open,  whether  the  work  was  written  in  the  last  period  of 
the  Persian  rule,  or  at  the  commencement  or  even  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  of  the  Greek.  But  on  a  close  examination,  we  do 
not  merely  fail  to  discover  in  it  any  token  however  slight  which 
might  point  to  a  lengthened  duration  of  the  Greek  rule,  but  it 
may  be  shown  that  every  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  contrary 
supposition.  For  the  two  genealogies  just  named,  which  are 
brought  down  to  the  writer's  age,  stand  in  this  respect  quite 
alone ;  the  real  history  closes  with  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  beyond  which  we  only  find  these  two  genealogies,  extend- 
ing to  a  later  period ;  that  of  the  royal  house  being  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the  latter  portion  of  that  of  the 
High-priest  being  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.     This  peculiarity  of  the  work  is  easily  accounted 

'  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xi.  cap:  yii.  2,  Bents  cannot  be  diacnsaed  here.    Bat  the 

cap.  viii.,  according  to  which  he  was  High-  tone  of  Neh.  xii.  22  shows  that  he  had 

priest   already  under   the  Persian  rule,  long  been  High-priest  when  the  book  was 

Other  difficulties  which  this  passage  pre-  written. 
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for.  It  is  always  difficult,  and  often  unpleasant,  for  a  writer  to 
bring  the  general  history  of  his  country  down  to  his  own  times, 
and  therefore  many  writers  intentionally  avoid  doing  so.  Most 
historians,  whose  subject  is  not  limited  to  remote  antiquity  or 
to  some  definite  period,  would  content  themselves  with  carrying 
down  the  thread  of  the  narrative  only  to  the  most  recent  pros- 
perous or  momentous  events,  and  mention  the  affairs  of  their 
own  day  only  incidentally  and  for  special  reasons.  Now  it  ad- 
mits of  easy  explanation  why  a  writer,  living  during  the  latest 
period  of  the  Persian  or  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  rule,  should 
liave  broken  off  the  thread  of  the  history  with  the  last  glorious 
days  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah :  the  following 
decads  of  years  brought  with  them  nothing  grand  or  cheering 
to  reward  the  trouble  of  describing  them ;  and  this  work  gene- 
rally seems  to  take  pleasure  in  describing  only  the  prosperous 
side  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Greek  rulers  had  then  already  made  friendly  advances  towards 
the  people,  and  Greek  freedom  had  already  produced  favourable 
resxdts  even  to  Jerusalem,  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  a 
general  history,  such  as  this  work  aspires  to  be,  could  leave 
wholly  unnoticed  this  last  revolution  of  events,  and  the  advan- 
tages hence  accruing  to  the  Holy  City.  A  comparison  with  the 
example  of  the  Book  of  Kings  (p.  169  sq.)  will  make  the  truth  of 
this  observation  apparent.  Now  the  way  in  which  Cyrus  and 
his  successors  are  constantly  mentioned  as  Persian  kings,  ^  proves 
that  the  Greek  rule  had  already  commenced ;  but  it  certainly 
had  not  lasted  long,  and  we  may  regard  the  work  as  having 
been  written  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. 

1.  If  this  be  the  age  of  the  work,  we  can  thence  infer  its 
immediate  object.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  universal  history,  ar- 
ranged moreover  on  the  same  system  as  is  adopted  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  ordinary  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  narra- 
tive sets  out  from  the  creation  of  mankind  and  a  multitude  of 
nations,  but  fi'om  this  extensive  field  soon  contracts  itself  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  one  nation  for  which  it  was  written. 
But  the  people  for  which  the  chronicle  under  consideration  was 
written,  was  so  inferior,  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  greatness 
and  power,  to  the  ancient  nation,  that  it  could  not  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  same.  In  Samaria,  the  centre  of  the  old  Hebrew 
territory,  a  people  was  now  established  of  whose  affinity  with 
themselves  the  lords  in  Jerusalem  would  know  nothing ;  and 

*  Ezra  i.  1  ^2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22),  iv.  6,  24,    hand  Haggai  and  Zech.  i.-viii.,  Ezra  iv. 
Tii.  1,  Neh.  xii.  22;  compare  on  the  other    ?»  vi.  1,  Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1.  sqq. 
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from  which  they  felt  themselves  for  ever  separated  by  the  bit- 
terest of  all  enmities,  religious  repugnance.  And  as  little  re- 
mained of  the  ailcient  possessions  of  the  people  but  its  religion, 
and  that  conceived  in  the  form  of  the  then  rising  hierarchy,  the 
religion  itself  had  in  Jerusalem  alone  its  narrow  circle  and 
fixed  abode.  Hence  this  general  history,  from  its  object  and 
its  plan,  was  enabled  to  dmw  its  circle  much  narrower  than 
similar  works  written  at  an  earlier  time,  and  necessarily  became 
very  different  from  them  in  its  spirit  and  tone. 

As  to  the  country  and  the  nation  of  which  this  work  treats, 
we  find  it  to  be  preeminently  a  history  of  Jerusalem  only.  To 
this  single  city  the  narrative  hastens  on  as  soon  as  possible,  from 
the  vast  compass  embraced  by  it  at  its  commencement,  and 
then  remains  fixed  there  up  to  its  close.  The  shortest  and  at 
the  same  time  most  accurate  name  for  the  work  would  be 
*  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,'  especially  if  this  name  were  xmder- 
stood  in  the  rather  wider  sense  in  which  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  employed  during  the  middle  ages. 
Everything  relating  to  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  treated  with  the  greatest  interest ;  even  the  nature  of  the 
city  population,  composed  of  very  various  frugments  of  tribes, 
appeared  to  the  author  important  enough  to  deserve  a  careful 
description,  both  as  it  was  before  the  destruction,  1  Chron.  ix. 
1-34,  and  also  as  it  was  reestablished  after  the  restoration  of 
the  city,  Neh.  xi.-xii. ;  but  in  this  catalogue  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  And 
the  author  not  only  entirely  passes  over  the  history  of  the  rival 
city  of  Samaria,  when  describing  the  new  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  earlier  period,  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  omits  the 
history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  almost  totally,  although  his 
constant  citation  of  *  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel '  proves  him  to  have  had  before  him  a  work  similar  in 
character  to  our  present  Books  of  Kings.  And  indeed,  at  that 
time,  the  origin  of  Jerusalem  reached  so  far  back  into  the 
memory  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  city,  having  long  re- 
covered from  its  overthrow,  seemed  to  have  been  so  specially 
destined  from  the  earliest  times  to  become  an  imperishable 
sanctuary,  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  could  be  made 
the  pivot  nj)on  which  to  hang  a  imiversal  history.^ 

Thus  restricted  almost  to  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  the  work 
further  becomes  a  history  especially  of  the  religion  of  that  city, 

*  The  determination  of  the  writer  to  the  holy  city,  is  especially  observable  in  an 
leave  unnoticed  the  period  of  the  Judges,  alteration  which  he  makes  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
because  then  Jerusalem  had  not  yet  become     18  compared  with  2  Kings  zxiii.  22. 
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as  the  single  mighty  power  -which  still  subsisted  there  in  its 
pristine  force.  Not  that  the  author  looked  back  without  ad- 
miration and  regret  upon  the  times  when  Jerusalem  enjoyed 
also  the  secular  sway  of  the  kingdom  of  David;  the  very 
carrying  down  of  David's  race  fipom  Zerubbabel  to  the  author's 
own  age,  of  which  notice  has  been  already  taken,  p.  172  sq.,  is 
a  spealdng  testimony  to  the  contrary.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained^ that  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  existed  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  ancient  reKgion  only  had  proved 
itself  imperishable,  and  thereby  obtained  individual  sway  over 
many  hearts,  so  that  it  was  even  then  putting  forth  a  new 
life  in  many  of  its  branches.  It  is  this  interest  in  religion  as 
it  then  existed  and  was  understood,  which  induced  the  author 
throughout  the  course  of  this  long  history  to  dwell  so  much 
upon  Priests  of  every  kind,  upon  the  Temple  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  upon  all  other  religious  usages,  as  well  as  to  set 
forth  with  obvious  sympathy  and  in  full  detail  the  merits  of 
those  kings  and  great  men  who  had  gained  a  name  in  the 
history  of  religion.  This  is  the  precise  point  upon  which  this 
work  differs  most  from  the  present  Books  of  Kings,  even  in 
those  passages  in  which  it  would  otherwise  have  fully  coincided 
with  them,  for  it  enlarges  upon  much  that  in  them  was  either 
entirely  passed  over  or  very  shortly  touched  upon.  And  as 
according  to  p.  160  sqq.,  the  Books  of  Kings  treat  the  history  so 
entirely  in  agreement  with  prophetical  truths  that  they  might 
be  named  a  History  of  the  Prophets,  so  this  work  bears  a  strong 
indication  of  the  altered  age  in  which  it  was  written,  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  might  almost  be  viewed  as  a  History  of 
the  Priesthood.  If,  besides,  the  composition  of  this  work  took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  rule,  the  glorious 
acts  of  the  ancient  kings  for  Jerusalem  and  its  religion,  and 
even  the  favours  shown  by  the  Persian  kings  to  the  Temple 
and  its  servants,  can  scarcely  have  been  described  without  a 
desire  to  receive  similar  favour  from  the  new  rulers. 

Now  here  a  way  is  opened  to  us  to  discover  more  nearly  the 
position  and  occupation  of  the  author  of  this  work.  That  he 
was  a  Levite  of  some  sort  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
work,  and  from  the  extremely  accurate  notice  he  takes  of  the 
different  sections  of  Levites.  Now  if  on  further  examination 
we  find  that  throughout  the  work  one  branch  of  the  Levites  is 
described  with  greater  care  than  all  the  rest,  and  its  fonctions 
brought  into  the  foreground  on  every  possible  occasion,  then  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  very  one.  Now  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  entire  work  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  no 
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section  of  the  Levites  is  made  so  prominent  as  the  musicians, 
with  their  subdiyisions,  their  manifold  employments,  and  their, 
public  appearances.^  With  this  is  closely  connected  the  special 
interest  with  which  the  author  everywhere  describes  sacred 
festivals  and  solemn  processions;  since  on  such  occasions 
musicians  could  not  fail  to  be  present,  and  indeed  are  not  un- 
frequently  expressly  mentioned.^  Neither  the  officiating  Priests, 
however  high  their  position  might  be,  nor  those  Levites  who 
were  ordained  instructors  and  judges  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently dispersed  over  the  country,  are  mentioned  with  equal 
interest.  Indeed  the  notice  of  the  latter  is  remarkably  brief 
and  hasty  ;*  and  the  narrator  in  preference  takes  cognisance  of 
all  kinds  of  what  we  may  call  the  Lower  Clergy,  among  which 
the  musicians  were  reckoned.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  corporate 
body  of  musicians  resident  at  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem ;  nor 
need  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  these  included  author- 
ship in  their  devotion  to  the  arts,  and  were  men  of  learning 
more  frequently  than  the  priests  themselves.  But  finally,  it  is 
not  the  history  of  Jerusalem  alone,  nor  even  the  special  history 
of  its  religious  system  alone,  that  moved  the  author  to  compose 
his  work.  As  in  that  age  the  nation  as  a  whole  Uved  upon  the 
memory  of  the  earlier  glory  and  power  of  its  religion,  so  the 
individual  historian  dwells  with  marked  exultation  and  scarcely 
concealed  regret  on  the  glories  of  the  earlier  ages  only  of  the 
Holy  City,  on  those  kings  and  heroes  whose  acts  on  behalf 
of  the  Temple  and  its  ordinances,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the 
ordination  and  elevation  of  the  Levites,  had  been  conspicuously 
meritorious,  and  on  such  historical  events  as  appeared  to 
teach  the  power  and  inviolability  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 
Wherever  anything  of  this  kind  enters  into  the  narrative,  the 
historian's  heart  expands  with  joy,  and  he  retains  unabridged 

»  To  adduce  only  a  few  passage* :  1  Chr.  *  leader  of  song,  weaver  of  glowing  prayer/ 

vi.  16-33  [31-48],  xv.  16-24,  28,  xvl  4-  The  rhyme  must  here  not  be  passed  over 

42,  xxiii.  5  (where  the  narrative  is  inter-  unnoticed,  as  at  this  late  age  it  may  not  be 

rupted  by  a  fragmentary  quotation  from  an  entirely  due  to  chance.     We  have  changed 

ancient  poet,  who,  speaking  in  the  name  ^^m    (here    quite    inappropriate)  Mnto 

of  Jahve,  characterises  the  musicians  as  A'    •                             .       . 

*  those  whom  I  have  formed  to  sing  my  nPHJ^-    The  words  TV^TY?  miPI^  niu*t 

praise;'  the  LXX.  however  alter  this  un-  signify   *the    singer    of   praises    at  the 

usual  collocation  of  words) ;  xxv. ;  2  Chr.  prayer,'  i.e.  while  the  whole  congregation 

V.  12,  13,  vii.  6,  viii.  14,  xx.  19-21,  xxiii.  prays.    For  the  construction  of  the  sen- 

13,  xxix.  26-30,  xxxi.  2,  xxxiv.  12,  xxxv.  tence  see  my  Lehrlnich,  §  361,  b. 

16;  Ezra  iii.  10,   11;  Neh.  xii.  8,  24,  46,  »  Besides    the  numerous    passages   in 


47.     A  description  of  a  son  of  Asaph  in     Chronicles    compare    Ezra  iii.    1-7, 
Neh.  xi.  17  is  here  also  to  the  point :  19-22  ;  Neh.  vii.  73  sqq. 

npnJJin  C*K"I  ■  Compare  1  Chr,  xxiii.  6  with  4,  and 


nfppt?b  n^Sn^ 


XXV.  with  xxvi.  29-32. 
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the  fullest  details  given  by  his  authorities ;  and  where  even 
these  appear  to  him  not  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  he  has  no 
scruple  in  introducing  a  more  vivid  colouring  to  testify  to  his 
warmer  sympathy  with  the  narrative,  in  variously  expanding 
the  descriptions,  and  interpolating  songs,  speeches,  and  similar 
additions.  Especially  the  times  of  David,  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  and  finally  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  thus 
made  luminous  spots  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  and  there,  under 
the  cover  of  narrative,  he  permits  his  own  sentiments  to  emerge 
most  distinctly.  But  then  as  one  portion  of  the  history  cannot 
readily  receive  such  marked  prominence  and  distinction  with- 
out a  corresponding  depression  in  another,  we  see  that  the 
author  in  his  account  entirely  passed  over  much  that  he  found 
in  his  authorities,  which  was  unconnected  with  his  special 
subject,  and  could  present  little  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  his  contemporaries,  or  at  all  events  obtain  little  sympathy 
from  them,  or  which  seemed  actually  to  contradict  that  image 
of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  which  was  endeared  to  the  popular 
mind  of  the  age.  Thus  when  the  author  passes  over  the  entire 
history  of  David's  youth,  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  palaces, 
1  Kings  vii.  .1-12 — facts  described  by  the  authorities  which  we 
know  to  have  lain  before  him — and  repeats  only  the  account  of 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  he  omits  only  what  seemed 
to  him  of  little  importance ;  whereas  Solomon's  idolatry  and 
other  national  calamities  recorded  in  1  Kings  xi.,  and  the  inci- 
dents reported  in  2  Sam.  xi.-xx.,  of  Bathsheba  and  of  David's 
children,  are  evidently  omitted  for  another  reason — ^because 
David  and  Solomon  were  in  his  day  so  generally  regarded  as 
ideal  heroes  of  antiquity,  that  stories  of  the  dark  side  of  their 
lives  could  not  meet  with  much  acceptance. 

Bringing  together  then  these  three  special  objects  which  the 
author  undoubtedly  had  in  view,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  his  day  there  existed  no  work  upon  history  in  general 
prepared  in  accordance  with  them,  and  tiiat  this  book  was  com- 
piled to  meet  an  actual  exigency  of  the  time.  As  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  earlier  histories  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  with  widely  dififerent  aims,  and  it  is  at 
all  events  very  unlikely  that  during  the  interval  which  separates 
this  book  from  the  Book  of  Kings  any  work  appeared  having  a 
similar  design  and  extent.  But  to  understand  fully  the  ground 
occupied  by  this  work,  we  must  take  a  further  step  in  advance. 
It  is  everywhere  most  conspicuous  that  the  author  regarded  the 
Pentateuch  with  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  a  sacred  book,  i.e.  as 
one  universally  recognised  as  a  Book  of  Religion.     The  titles 
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by  which  he  frequently  quotes  it  (see  p.  181),  the  account  of 
Ezra  reading  *  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God  *  at  the  festival 
to  the  assembled  people,  Neh.  viii.  1-18,  and  other  similar 
grounds,  fully  demonstrate  this ;  and  the  fact  that  the  author 
took  nothing  from  it  beyond  the  most  indispensable  genealogies 
shows  with  equal  certainty  that  from  its  sacred  character  he 
could  assume  a  knowledge  of  it  to  be  possessed  by  his  readers.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  indications  we  possess  contradict  the 
notion  that  the  Books  of  Judges  and  of  Kings,  described  p.  159, 
were  by  the  author  or  his  contemporaries  already  looked  upon 
as  equally  sacred.  He  does  indeed  use  these  books  (as  will  be 
further  explained  afterwards),  but  treats  them  quite  as  an 
ordinary  authority ;  and  the  great  variations  from  them  which 
he  introduces  into  his  work  seem  rather  to  show  that  he  desired 
to  present  the  history  in  many  respects  quite  differently  from 
the  picture  there  given.  This  Book  of  Chronicles,  then,  was 
intended  to  be  a  universal  history,  which,  acknowledging  the 
sacred  character  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  adopted  its  historical 
data  without  question,  and  could  omit  the  frill  exposition  of 
whatever  was  already  adequately  told  there. 

2.  Accordingly  this  work  fell  naturally  into  three  parts  of 
unequal  extent : 

1)  The  ^primeval  history  as  four  as  David  the  fownder  of  the 
'power  of  Jerusalem^  1  Chron.  i.-x. — This  part  is  treated  most 
briefly,  both  because  the  narrator  is  hastening  onward  to  David 
and  his  kingdom,  and  because  he  assumes  his  reader's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua ;  so  that  his  own 
additions  appear  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  supplement  to  that 
history.  Since  however  the  work  from  its  universal  character 
ought  to  embrace  the  entire  sphere  of  history,  he  here  (1)  places 
together  in  ch.  i.  the  generations  from  Adam  down  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Jacob,  as  found  in  Genesis  ;  and  (2)  then  gives  a 
carefiil  survey  of  the  genealogy  of  the  twelve  tribes,  interspersed 
with  brief  remarks  respecting  some  of  them,  ii.-vii.;  and  then  (3) 
immediately  retreats  from  this  great  circle  of  all  the  tribes  to 
the  two  (namely  Benjamin  and  Judah),  who  were  united  into 
one  kingdom  through  their  metropolis  Jerusalem ;  and  these  he 

*  Whether  exactly  our  present  Penta-  the  free    introduction    of  Jerusalem    in 

teuch  is  here  meant  might  seem  doubtful  verse   15,    that  the  quotation  does   not 

from  the  passage  Neh.  viii.  14,  16,  as  the  profess  to  be  verbally  exact,  but  takes  its 

words  there  quoted  do  not  agree  exactly  colouring  from  the  Chronicles.     Ezra  ix. 

with  Lev.  xxiii.  40-43.     But  the  ancients  11,  12,  and  Neh.  i.  8,  9,  present  similar 

seldom  quote  prose  passages  with  verbal  cases ;  here,  among  other  changes  of  minor 

accuracy,  and  the  essential  meaning  of  the  importance,  we  find  the  Prophets  generally 

two  passages  is  the  same.  This  suffices  to  namedinstead  of  Moses — ^a  very  remarkable 

remove  the  doubt.    It  is  also  obvious  from  circumstance. 
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describes  reversely,  according  to  their  cities  (the  genealogy 
passing  into  topography),  although  these  descriptions  are  far 
from  exhaustive,  viii.  1-ix.  34.  Finally,  by  attaching  to  this 
the  description  of  a  single  house — that  of  Saul  of  Gibeon  (or 
Gibeah)  in  Benjamin,  ix.  36-44,*  he  makes  a  transition  to  tiie 
death  of  Saul^  and  consequently  to  the  elevation  of  David,  who 
soon  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  is 
enabled  to  commence  the  last  portion  at  once  with  David's 
kingdom,  and  Jerusalem  as  its  metropolis,  chap.  x.  (taken  from 
1  Sam.  xxxi.). 

The  two  last  of  these  three  divisions  contain  a  number  of 
statements  which  although  very  short  are  of  extreme  value, 
since  most  of  them  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  which,  moreover,  being  derived  ftx)m  early  authorities, 
often  happily  supplement  for  us  traditions  known  from  other 
sources.  The  historian  who  in  every  case  links  his  narrative 
to  the  events  of  primeval  times,  here  descends  far  beyond  the 
age  of  David ;  the  genealogies  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  are 
described  in  ii.-vii.  as  they  existed  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Ajssyrian  and  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  that  of  David  only 
being  iii.  10-24  (exceptionally,  according  to  p.  171  sq.)  carried 
down  to  the  author's  own  time.  But  this  anticipation  of  time 
was  here  necessary,  because  the  narrator  in  the  second  part, 
when  he  passes  to  the  history  of  Jerusalem  after  David,  has  no 
longer  room  to  mention  the  histories  of  the  other  tribes,  so  that 
what  he  desired  to  say  respecting  them  could  only  be  intro- 
duced here,  before  he  passed  from  the  wide  circle  to  the  narrower 
one.^  The  descriptions  of  places,  viii.-ix.,  also  carry  us  to  the  age 
immediately  preceding  the  Captivity,^  since,  standing  in  contrast 
to  the  local  conditions  of  the  New  Jerusalem  described  in  the 

*  It  18  remarkable  that  this  very  passage  as  inappropriate  there.   A  similar  instance 

occurs  again  just  before,  in  viii.  29-40,  and  of  repetition  is  found  in  ^  Chr.  i.  14-1 7, 

with  two   additional  verses.     We  might  ix.  26-28.     It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 

fancy  (although  the  LXX.  have  the  same  decline  of  literature. 


text)  that  it  had  been  foisted  into  one  of  •  Just  as  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  much  is  in- 

these  two  passages  by  a  later  copyist.  But  serted     concerning    Edom    which    taken 

it  is  indispensable,  both  in  ch.  viii.,  where  chronologically  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a 

the  Benjamites   of  Gibeon,  according  to  much  later  period. 

verses  28   and   29,   are  contrasted  with  '  The  particulars  of  this  are  seen  with 

others,  especially  those  of  Jerusalem,  and  tolerable  certainty  by  a  comparison  of  ix. 

the  full  list  of  places  inhabited  by  Bei\ja-  11  with  v.  40,  41    [vi.    14,    15],   which 

mites  is  not  complete  without  the  general  makes  it  clear  that  at  all  events  the  gc- 

Fummary  in  v.  40,  and  in  ch.  ix.,  where  nealogical    and    family    notices     of   the 

it  forms  the  transition  to  the  history  of  southern  kingdom  were  taken  down  about 

Saul  and  David.    The  truth  then  seems  to  thirty  years  before  its  overthrow ;  those 

be  that  the  writer  himself  adopted  it  in  of  the  northern  kingdom  are  carried  down 

the  first  passage  from  his  authority,  and  by  the  account  in  v.  22-26  to  the  Assyrian 

afterwards   repeated    it    in    the    second,  captivity, 
omitting,  however,  the  concluding  words 

N  2 
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third  part,  they  describe  the  old  city  as  it  was  during  the 
government  of  the  Davidical  kings.  But  as  they  obviously 
could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  continuous  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom,  as  given  in  the  second  part,  they  find 
their  right  place  here,  in  continuation  of  the  genealogies. 

The  numerous  genealogical  notices  contained  in  this  book  are 
expressed  very  tersely,  indeed  with  artificial  brevity,  by  the 
habitual  use  of  technical  expressions  and  liberties  of  speech,  by 
which  the  greatest  number  of  names  can  be  crowded  into  the 
narrowest  space.*  These  abbreviations,  though  firequently  lead- 
ing to  fresh  mistakes  and  omissions,  rendering  the  text  un- 
reliable, often  putting  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing it  rightly  at  the  present  day,  and  requiring  a  special 
study  iu  order  to  penetrate  iuto  their  meaning,  must  neverthe- 
less in  the  writer's  age  have  been  in  frequent  use,  and  not 
therefore  either  wholly  new  or  strange.  What  a  wide  difference 
we  here  behold  between  the  ancient  method  adopted  by  the 
Book  of  Origins,  the  fulness  and  clearness  of  which  brings  a 
certain  charm  even  into  such  parts  of  the  history  as  of  them- 
selves might  seem  empty  and  tedious,  and  the  many  technical 
abbreviations  of  this  work !  and  how  certainly  may  we  infer  from 
this  very  difference  that  the  interval  between  that  early  and 
this  late  book  was  filled  by  the  development  of  a  rich  and  varied 
genealogical  literature !  ^  But  it  has  so  happened  that  we  now 
possess  in  the  Old  Testament  scarcely  any  other  genealogies 
but  those  of  these  two  books.  Further,  it  is  immistakable  tiiat 
the  author  passes  somewhat  hastily  over  the  genealogical  series 
of  the  earlier  period,  and  that  his  authorities  here  afforded  him  far 
richer  materials  than  he  found  good  to  employ ;  this  appears 
even  in  his  arrangement  and  mode  of  describing  the  generations 
according  to  the  twelve  tribes.  He  gives  in  considerable  detail 
the  genealogies  of  those  three  tribes  only  which  the  general 
plan  of  his  work  proves  to  have  been  the  nearest  to  him  :  first, 
Judah  (ii.-iv.  23),  where  he  particularly  distinguishes theposterity 
of  David  (iii.) ;  whilst  to  Judah  the  mention  of  Simeon  must  be 
attached   (iv.    24-43),  and  then   (not  to  drop  entirely  the  old 

*  Omitting  the  words /aMcr  and«ow,  or  until  the  Chronicles,  but  then  constantly, 

in    less    familiar  instances  very  briefly  that  we  find  fe'O^n;;!  used  in  the  sense  of 

designating  the  family  relations  &c.  ^^^ning    oneself  '  according    to    house 

■  The  Arabs,  as  already  stated,  p.  23,  i;„^o,«.   J8r«    ««^  w..^  ^^L^         />*»/• 

also  possess    a  similar  literature.     Th^  ^"'''^'  *^^"  ''"^  ^^-  ^5P.*«  »  ^'^^^^^ 

zeal  with  which  this  study  of  genealogies,  (rwoilas,M  the  LXX.  have  it,  i,e.  book  of 

census-rolls,  and  similar  documents  was  g^iiealogies,  Neh.  ix.  6.     The  etymology 

incessantly  pursued,  as  well  as  the  remark-  ^^  *^®  ^^^  i«  obscure  (see  my  Altertku- 

able  stages  through  which  it  passed,  may  ^^'  P-  ^^3).    The  earlier  name  for  this  is 

be  estimated  by  the  new  technical  terms  H^lj'ta  'D   (»©«  page  80)  from  which  is 

graduaUy  brought    into  use.    It  is  not  derived  ^^lT)p  (Numb.  i.  18). 
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axrangement  according  to  primogeniture)  Eenben  and  with  him 
the  other  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  are  treated  of  (v.  1-26) ; 
secondly,  Levi  (v.  27.-vi.  66),  to  which  are  then  attached  much 
shorter  notices  of  all  the  remaining  tribes  (vii.) ;  only  that  among 
these,  according  to  page  179,  thirdly,  special  prominence  is  given 
to  Benjamin  (viii.  sq.)  But,  evident  as  it  is  that  much  is  here 
compressed  into  a  narrower  space  than  it  occupied  in  the 
authorities  consulted  by  our  author,  it  is  very  strange  to  find 
that  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Dan  are  wholly  passed  over,  and 
that  of  NaphtaU  (vii.  13)  disproportionately  little  is  said :  and 
since  no  kind  of  reason  can  be  found  for  this  omission,  we  must 
consider  it  a  mutilation  of  the  work  by  a  later  copyist  (although 
the  ancient  translations  agree  with  the  Masoretic  text),  unless 
we  are  inclined  either  to  accuse  the  author  himself  of  this 
obvious  departure  from  his  own  plan,  or  else  to  conjecture  that 
he  left  his  work  incomplete.^ 

2)  The  continuovs  history  of  Jerusalem  under  David  and  his 
successors  until  the  Babylonicm  Captivity^  1  Chron.  xi.-2  Chron. 
xxxvi. — Here  the  three  last  Books  of  Kings  run  parallel  with 
this  work,  but  if  it  is  occasionally  shorter  than  these,  it  has  on 
the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  of  additions  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  author's  arrangement  of  the  events  of  David's 
life  ( 1  Chron.  xi.-xxix.)  has  abeady  been  exhibited  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  (pp.  164,  165);  in  the  life  of  Solomon  his  plan 
inclines  to  yet  greater  brevity. 

3)  The  history  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. — This  third  part  joins  on  closely  to  the  second,  as  far 
as  the  story  is  concerned ;  but  like  the  first  part  contains  a 
great  many  genealogical  tables,  and  lists  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  serving  as  a  supplement  to  the  first.  The 
somewhat  singular  mode  of  composition  and  arrangement 
adopted  in  this  last  part,  can  however  be  understood  only  from 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  authorities  used  in  it. 

3a  Now  the  question  of  the  authorities  used  by  this  author 
throughout  his  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed 
them,  is  indeed  thorny  and  difficult,  like  all  such  enquiries  into 
authorities,  and  is  still  further  perplexed  by  the  author  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  many  late  writers  in  reviving  the  literary  use 

'  As  Dan  would  unquestionably  be  himself.  Dan  is  indeed  carelessly  passed 
placed  next  to  Naphtali,  and  at  the  end  of    over,  also  in  vi.  46,  54  [61,  69]  compared 

Terse  13  of  ch.  vii.,  the  words  nn^l  ^^3    ^^^^  '^^^'   "^-  ^»  ^^'  ^^'  ^^*^  ^^^^  ^!® 

, .  ,  .     ,  i.      if      i.'    name  was  not  designedly  avoided  here  is 

which  are  now  »eamDgle«^  mu«t  refer  to    ^        ^    ^^  ^  ^    ^       J    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Dan.  as  in  Gen.  xlvi  24,  26.    This  is  too        .        ^,    j^        Ch^nide8,  the  Jahrk. 
palpable  a  thoughtless  omission   to   be    £;.  n.ii  unJr  ^  _„  go  inn 
figfiUy  put  to  the  account  of  the  writer    **  •"'*'•  '*^^-  ^  PP"  '*'  ^""- 
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of  ancient  words,  as  for  instance  some  from  the  Book  of  Origins.* 
But  partly  in  the  author's  express  citations  and  references, 
partly  in  the  above-described  method  of  the  work,  and  in  other 
indications,  we  find  various  means  of  proof  through  which  we 
are  not  left  quite  in  the  dark. 

1)  In  considering  the  authorities  named,  or  at  all  events  in- 
dicated by  the  author,  we  have  to  discriminate  two  distinct 
kinds.  For  we  may  in  the  first  place  justly  assume,  that  the 
authorities  for  the  numerous  genealogical  and  topographical 
notices — a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work — form 
a  distinct  class ;  indeed  this  is  made  evident  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  For  besides  that  it  is  probable 
in  itself,  that  these  accurate  accounts  were  derived  from  taxing 
rolls,  the  idea  is  supported  by  the  not  unfrequent  notices  of  the 
time  and  method  in  which  actual  taxations  occurred  ;*  and  we 
thus  become  certain  that  at  all  events  after  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  such  taxations  frequently  took  place,  and  muster- 
rolls  relating  to  them  were  preserved.  The  actual  documents, 
indeed,  can  hardly  have  been  in  the  possession  of  our  author ; 
and  we  find  clear  indications,*  and  even  express  testimony,*  to 
the  effect  that  the  accounts  received  by  him  had  already  passed 
into  various  historical  works  and  were  only  taken  by  him  from 
these.  But  their  ultimate  source  cannot  be  doubtfiil;  we  have 
every  reason  to  ascribe  them  in  their  earliest  form  to  public 
records,  the  most  reliable  source  possible.* 

The  author  may,  however,  very  possibly,  except  in  the  passage 
Neh.  xii.  23,  have  found  the  more  important  references  to  these 
authorities  in  the  older  books  from  which  he  makes  his  extracts. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  second  claas  of  authorities, 
which  consists  of  books  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  biography 
of  each  king  of  Jerusalem  from  the  time  of  David,  in  which  more 
could  be  found  respecting  him.     Here  therefore  he  refers  to 

*  Ab  njlj^$,  n^^^i/,  KVJ,  ^  C^-  ▼•  ^»  given  twice,  already  inserted  in  each  of 
vii.  40;  seep.  93,  note.  ^^®  ^^^  earlier  works  which  he  hero  em- 

*  The  exactest  report  is  that  in  1  Chr.    P^°y»  ^^^  ^^^^  q"<>*^«8  rerbally. 

xxiv.  6,  where  the  officers  appointed  to        *  ^  Chr.xxui.  27;  see  xxvi.  31,  xxvii. 

conduct  the  census  and  taxation  are  men-  24,  and  Neh.  xii.  23,  according  to  which 

tioned    by    name.    These  taxations    are  ^^^^  taxing-rolls  were  inserted   in    the 

accurately  dated    by   the  reigns  of  the  'Eventa  of  the  Time,' i.e.  the  Chronicles, 

various  kings,  1  Chr.  r.  17,  vii.  2,  xxiii.3,  °^  °®^»*^  journals.    In  the  laat-named 

27,  xxvi.  31,  xxvii.  23,  24;  Neh.  xii.  23;  Passage   it  is  impossible  to  suppose  our 

see  also  2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  Ezra  ii.  62  ;  Neh.  Present  Books  of  Chronicles,  so  called,  to 

vii.  6,  64  :  in  accordance  with  which  such  be  referred  to,  beeause  the  author  could  not 

slight  notices  as  1  Chr.  ix.  1  are  to  be  in-  ^P*'^^  ^^  this  way  of  his  own  work. 
tcrpret<>d.     See  above  p.   137;    and  my         *  ^^^r  instance,   the  phraseology  of   1 

Alterthumer,  p.  349  sqq.  Chr.  iv.  38,  v.  18,  vii.  11  (see  above   pp. 

»  According  to  Neh.  viL  5,  and  Ezra  ii.,  ^]»  ^?7  sq)  l^ada  us    back  to  the  Book 

the  writer  found  the  list  which  is  here  ^^  Origins. 
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documents  which,  as  we  must  conclude  from  the  simple  meaning 
of  his  words,  were  actually  before  him,  but  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  repeat  with  the  same  fulness.  Now  the  external  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode  of  citation  of  these  books  prove  them  to 
consist  of  two  widely  divergent  kinds  : 

On  the  one  hand  the  author  quotes  certain  titles  of  historical 
works,  viz.  (to  presentin  the  first  instance  all  these  forms  of  name) 
most  frequently  the  '  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,* 
2  Chr.  zvi.  11,  xxv.  26,  zxviii.  26 ;  compare  xzxii.  32,  or  else  in 
the  reversed  order,  *  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  2  Chr.  xxvii.  7,  xxxv.  2  7, 
xzxviii.  6;  less  frequently  the  *  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,*  2  Chr. 
xxriii.  18,  or  what  is  obviously  the  same,  the  *  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,'  xx.  34  [Israel  being  used  in  the  larger  sense,  including 
Judah;  since  Manasseh  is  the  King  for  whom  this  book  is 
quoted  in  the  former  passage) ;  and  once  with  the  title  shortened 
at  the  close,  but  at  the  beginning  expressed  with  greater  fulness 
and  distinctness,  the  *  Story  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings,'  2  Chr. 
xxiv.  27.^  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  same  work  is 
meant  throughout,  especially  as  the  second  and  third  names 
may  be  mere  varieties  of  the  first  formed  by  abbreviation  at  the 
end.  For  in  no  instance  are  two  such  names  quoted  together 
as  those  of  different  works  ;  and  since  at  the  close  of  the  history 
of  each  king,  the  author  only  names  one  such  work  as  his 
authority,  no  reason  appears  why  in  one  case  it  should  be  one 
work,  and  in  another  a  different  one ;  the  work  quoted  being 
always  a  *  Book  of  Kings  '  which  might  contain  the  lives  of  aU 
the  kings.  And  when  we  ask  what  was  this  *Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  it  is  in  the  first  place  certain,  that 
we  must  grant  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  canonical 
Books  of  Kings  in  their  present  form  as  described  on  pp.  159  sqq., 
because  many  traces  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  latest  author  of 
that  book  in  narrative  and  description  recur  here,  as  may  easily 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  from  1  Kings  iii.  and 
2  Chr.  i. ;'  indeed  the  author  obviously  used  that  work  as  the 

*  The  compound  term  ^pp  Kn*lP  "*  nicol  ago,  it  clearly  means  only  a  treatise, 

this  passage  might  be  supposed  to  be  not  Trriting,  and  is  in  fact  a  new  word  for  ^gjQ ; 

very  different  in  meaning  from  the  simple  ^^d  the  LXX.  have  here  only  fii&\lov,  and 

n^p,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  about  ^^^^  f^^  ^^  compound  term  in  xxiv.  27 

this   period  we  find    l^tDtP  '^   ^^   ^®  ^"^7  fP^^-     ^^^  ^^  seems  a  more  proba- 

titles  to   some  of   the  P^ms   (see  my  ble  conjecture  that  the  Chronicler  h^ 

Dichter  dee  Alien  Bundes,  i.  p.  210) ;  the  ^l^""  '"^t"^^^,^^^  PJ^^.^i  ^?**J  Z^}^^ 

later  name  BmO  signifying  •  Study,  i.e.  'itle  of  the  book     We  shaU  find  that  this 

learned  work,  treatis^  comroSntaiy,'  being  *e^^«  ^^^^  »*«  °atuj«  and  content*,  so  far 

merely  added  on  to  the  otfeer  to  render  its  »8  we  are  acquamted  with  them  ;  for  it 

meaning  more  definite.     In  2  Chr.xiii.  22  ?^^«t  ^^7^  J>^*^°  ^  1*^«  ^°^  ^^^  ^^™P^- 

(compare  xxvi.  22).  the  only  other  passage  "<»6»ve  work, 

where  the  word  ifi  found  before  the  Rabbi-  '  Compare  especially  the  close  of  2  Chr. 
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foundation  of  his  history  of  the  monarchy,  enlarging  or  altering 
it  only  where  it  seemed  to  him  best  so  to  do.  But  to  conclude  from 
this  tiiat  the  author  in  those  references  had  only  the  canonical 
Books  of  Kings  before  him,  would  be  a  great  error,  because  it 
would  clearly  be  absurd  to  refer  to  a  book  which  often  contains 
less  information  upon  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the 
days  of  Solomon  seldom  gives  any  accounts  which  are  not 
recorded  in  the  new  book  also— as  if  it  were  a  fuller  record. 
Equally  erroneous  would  be  the  idea  that  the  State  Annals 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings  were 
the  book  referred  to.  These  constantly  bear  another  name, 
both  in  the  Book  of  Kings*  and  elsewhere  ;*  and  this  evident 
discrimination  of  title  forces  us  to  conclude  that  the  object  of 
the  author's  reference  was  not  the  State  Annals,  but  some  other 
work. 

On  the  other  hand  the  author  refers  also  to  the  words  and 
writings  of  individual  prophets,  relating  to  the  life  of  some  one 
king.  These,  from  their  narrow  range,  and  also  apparently 
from  their  prophetical  character,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
contrast  to  the  former  kind  of  authorities.  These  references 
are  as  follows :  in  David's  life,  to  the  *  Words  of  Samuel  the 
Seer,  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  of  Gad  the  Seer '  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29, 30);  in  Solomon's  life,  to  the  '  Words  of  Nathan  the  Prophet, 
and  the  Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  Vision  of  Iddo 
the  Seer  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat '  (2  Chr.  ix.  29) ; 
and  in  Eehoboam's  life,  to  the  ^  Words  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet 
and  Iddo  the  Seer '  (xii.  15) ;  in  Abijah's  life,  to  the  *  Writing  of 
the  Prophet  Iddo '  (xiii.  22)  ;  in  Jehoshaphat's  life,  to  the  *  Dis- 
courses of  Jehu  son  of  Hanani '  (xx.  34) ;  in  the  lives  of  TJzziah 
and  Hezekiah,  to  the  *  Prophecy  of  Isaiah '  (xivi.  22,  xxxii.  32) ; 
and 'finally  in  Manasseh's  life  to  the  *  Words  of  Hozai '  (xxxiii. 
19),'  But  it  strikes  us  at  once  as  curious  that  according  to  2  Chr. 
XX.  34  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  just  mentioned  had 
been  transferred  to  the  *  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'* 
and  that  similarly,  according  to  xxxii.  32,  Isaiah's  prophecy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  '  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.* 


.  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  lator  writers  to  the  Books  of  Chronidos, 

the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  though  not  incorrect,  was  perfectly  arbi- 

*  Namely  '^P7ip!?  D^P^O  ^'H^'?  i^^   every  trary,  as  the  different  name  TltipdKuwSfuva 

p^eage  without  e^ceptioi ;  'y,^  ,,;,^  in  ''''fS^-p^S^SKu'^^f  k^Sed  » 

2  Chr.  xxxui.  18  can  scarcely  be  regarded  prophet;     the    LXX.    understand    it    ol 

a«  an  abbreviation  of  it.  dp&yrts,  but  that  would  be  D^nn,  v.  18. 

«  The  other  passages  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24;  .  ™,.  ^  ^  vv        j  *i.             j        •*   ^-r 

Neh.  xii.  23  ;  fisth    ii.  23,  yi.  1,  x.  2),  in  .     ^,^«  ^'  'f*^  these  words  quit«dif- 

which  the  title  D*D\n    niT    occuw.may  Jf^^^^^^  ^'  Koxhp^^  fiifiKloy  fia<ri\4^,; 

beconsideredahwtorefer  to  the  public  but  their  «nor  is  obnous. 

records.    The  appUcation  of  this  ntiie  by  '  Here  also  the  LXX.  miBunderstand  the 
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Tliese  two,  then,  of  the  prophetical  passages  named  were  not 
separate  books  which  the  author  had  lighted  upon,  but  parts 
of  the  same  work,  which  he  elsewhere  cites  by  its  general  name. 
But  if  this  is  true  of  these  two  cases,  the  doubt  naturally  arises 
whether  the  other  prophetical  passages  were  not  also  taken  from 
the  same  work.  And  many  indications  seem  to  favour  this  idea. 
For  the  passages  in  question  are,  in  every  instance  but  one, 
found  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  each  king,  the  more  comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  kings  being  never  named  at  the  same  time ; 
whereas  if  they  were  completely  separate  (as  for  instance  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah),  they  would  certainly  have  only  served  to 
supplement  the  narrative  of  the  principal  history.  Either  the 
general  title  of  the  large  work,  or  these  special  titles,  are  given 
at  the  close  of  each  king's  life ;  which  looks  as  if  these  latter 
were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  comprehensive  and 
therefore  less  definite  title.  Moreover  we  are  equally  perplexed 
by  the  indications  of  the  contents  of  these  apparently  separate 
works,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  prophetical  books,  such  as 
those  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  or  even  Isaiah ;  for  they  even  con- 
tained pure  genealogies,^  which  seem  very  foreign  to  the 
character  of  such  works.  The  conclusion,  however,  which  we 
have  drawn  from  the  position  of  these  prophetical  references  is 
by  no  means  everywhere  certain ;  for  on  one  occasion  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  19)  the  afithor  refers  to  a  prophetic  passage  as  well  as  to 
the  large  work ;  and  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  on  some  of 
the  kings  it  was  sufficient  to  quote  the  special  work  only,  with- 
out mentioidng  the  larger  one :  moreover  Isaiah's  work  men- 
tioned in  xxvi.  32,  on  the  earlier  and  later  events  of  XJzziah^ 
reign,  can  hardly  be  understood  of  a  merely  prophetical  portion 
of  the  large  work,  as  Isaiah  did  not  appear  as  a  prophet  until  the 
last  year  of  that  king's  reign.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted 
that  besides  the  large  history  the  author  seems  to  have  had 
smaller  prophetical  books  before  him ;  but  these  cannot  have 
been  similar  to  our  canonical  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  &c., 
because  from  Samuel  and  other  such  very  ancient  prophets 
large  works  of  the  kind  are  hardly  to  be  fexpected.  They  may 
have  been  in  part  prophetical  records  of  early  date,  and  of  the 
kind  described  pp.  1.S8-151 ;  and  in  part  perhaps  recent  works 
composed  in  the  manner  of  the  old  prophets :  a  free  kind  of 
literature  which  had  then  been  long  in  vogue ;  see  pp.  162  sqq. 
To  this  last  division  perhaps  belonged  the  words  of  Hozai  in  2 

words,  inaertmg    a    ical  before  i^p  hv  J    ^7  ^^^  general  manner  of  the  book, 
which  is  refuted  not  only  by  the  change  of        '  The  word  ZTf*T\rh  in  2  Chron.  xii.  16, 
the  prepoeitions  2  and  by,  but  still  more    which  howeyerthe  LXZ.  misundezstood. 
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Ghr.  xxxiii.  19,  of  which  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  in  our  Greek 
Apocrypha  may  probably  be  considered  an  extant  fragment. 
In  this  case  the  book  must  have  had  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  character  of  these  special  pro- 
phetical passages  must  then  be  determined  by  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  of  each  king  upon  whom  they  are  cited  as 
authorities. 

The  next  weighty  question  is,  what  was  the  form  of  that 
large  comprehensive  work  to  which  some  at  least  of  these 
references  point  P  And  here,  as  already  shown,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  error  to  imagine  that  the  writer  meant  those  State  Annals 
which  were  epitomised  in  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings,  and 
that  he,  having  read  them  again  in  the  original  form,  now  used 
them  in  his  peculiar  way.  Many  of  the  detailed  narratives 
given  in  those  State  ATmala  may  have  passed  immediately  into 
the  large  work  which  our  author  used — indeed  there  are  many 
reasons  ^  for  regarding  this  as  almost  certain ;  but  the  old  State 
Annals  themselves  cannot,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  have 
been  used  by  our  author.  But  we  must  suppose  the  work  to 
have  been  a  very  detailed  and  comprehensive  one.  On  the 
other  hand  it  contained  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  great  Prophets,  so  that  its  principal  divisions  could 
be  even  directly  named  from  them,  and  separated  as  special 
works :  indeed  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  many  volumes,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  lengthy 
works  of  the  ancients,  its  sections  were  gradually  more  and 
more  separated  and  regarded  as  distinct  works.  On  the 
other  hand  it  did  not  refuse  admission  even  to  a  multitude  of 
genealogical  and  topographical  notices.*  Even  the  peculiar 
phrase  repeated  in  all  the  references,  that  *  the  other  deeds,  both 
earlier  and  later,  of  this  king,'  may  be  found  in  this  book,  suf- 
ficiently shows  with  what  fulness  and  accurate  attention  to 
dates  the  life  of  each  king  was  treated  there.  In  the  life  of 
David,  which  the  author  treats  most  in  detail,  he  several  times 
refers  to  subdivisions  of  the  biography  which  he  had  used  as 
his  authority.'  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  that  authority 
may  have  yielded  little  more  than  he  himself  gave,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  years'  reign  of  Amon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  21-26), 
he  does  not  refer  to  it  at  all.*    When  we  reflect,  finally,  that  the 

>  See  pp.  136  sq.,  182  sq.  'The  words   *in   the   later  eyents  of 

■  As  we  must  conclude  partly  from  the  David's  reign*  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  27),  or,  as  if 

express  reference  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  partly  in  explanation  of  this,  *in  the  40th  year  of 

from  the  many  genealogical  notices  derived  Bavias  reign'  (xxvi.  31),  only  contain  a 

even  from  the  houses  of  individual  kings,  reference  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  au- 

unknown  to  the  canonioal  Book  of  Kings,  thority  used  for  the  history  of  David, 

as  2  Chr.  xi.  18-23.  *  References  are  also  wanting  in  the 
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real  full,  name,  *  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah/  indicates 
a  blending  of  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was 
probably  first  completely  carried  through  by  the  last  compiler 
but  one  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings,  and  further  that  stories 
of  the  prophets  clearly  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the  work, 
more  especially  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  kings  (and  our  author 
refers  far  oftener  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  than  in  that  of  the 
later  kings  to  those  seemingly  separate  prophetical  works),  we 
might  fancy  that  it  was  the  very  work  from  which,  according  to 
pp.  164  sqq.  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings  was  extracted.  But, 
although  iJie  author  undoubtedly  made  use  of  that  work,  as 
follows  from  pp.  164  sq.,  and  although  the  supposition  that  he 
used  it  only  indirectly,  as  quoted  in  a  later  large  work,  is  refrited 
by  the  discovery  that  (according  to  p.  184)  he  sometimes  quotes 
it  by  its  proper  title  as  his  direct  authority,  the  life  of  David  shows 
that  besides  this  he  must  also  have  used  a  fai;  more  extensive 
work.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  largest  book  which 
he  had  was  a  work  in  which,  on  the  plan  of  the  canonical  Book  of 
Kings  (pp.  146  sqq.),  the  history  of  both  kingdoms  was  treated 
fit)m  the  prophetic  point  of  view,  and  in  which  liberties  were 
taken  in  reviving  the  prophetic  traditions,  similar  to  those  in 
the  canonical  Book  of  Kings,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  already 
traced  (p.  167) ;  a  work,  however,  dififering  in  design  from  the 
latter  in  that  it  was  not  an  historical  epitome,  but  presented 
the  history  in  its  fullest  extent,  taking  in  all  the  ancient 
records. 

Thus  the  author  must  have  used  three  works :  the  canonical 
Book  of  Kings,  an  earlier  compilation  fix)m  the  State  Annals 
and  other  sources,  and  a  larger  but  later  work ;  borrowing 
from  them  only  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  repro- 
ducing it  in  his  own  way,  and  referring  for  other  matters  which 
he  did  not  care  to  give,  not  to  the  canonical  book  (which  so  fiEir 
as  the  kings  of  Judah  were  concerned  he  had  almost  bodily 
inserted),  but  to  the  later  work  which  was  not  admitted  into 
the  canon.  But  then  we  can  hardly  stop  short  of  the  conjec- 
ture that  (according  to  p.  183)  we  possess  the  exact  name  of  this 
great  work,  Midrask  sepher  ha/mm*lachim.  The  extensive  genea- 
logical notices  must  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  work 
which  he  once '  calls  8efer  dibre  hajjamim,  i.  e.  Book  of  Daily 
Events,  or  Chronicle  ;  a  name  which  (according  to  p.  182,  note  4) 
originally  designated  the  official  calendar,  but  which  an  author 

three  successive  short  reigns  of  Jehoram,    Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  for  the  reasons 
Ahaziah,  and  Athaliah,  2  Chr.  zxi.-zxiii. :     already  giren  p.  166, 
elsewhere  only  in  the  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,        ■  Neh.  zii.  23. 
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might  easOy  appropriate  to  his  own  or  any  other  work  fonnded 
upon  it. 

The  writing  of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  mentioned  2  Chr.  xxi.  12, 
cannot  belong  here,  being  only  mentioned  in  narrative,  and 
evidently  quoted  from  the  authorities  already  described.  The 
*  Book  of  Lamentations,*  mentioned  2  Chr.  xxiv.  25,  though 
now  lost,  may  be  confidently  aflSrmed  not  to  have  been  a 
history.^ 

2)  Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  authorities  directly  or 
indirectly  named  by  the  author.  But  the  author  may  very 
possibly  have  also  used  other  authorities  without  such  reference, 
the  employment  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  certain 
indications.  The  authorities  expressly  named  by  him  were 
too  voluminous  to  be  taken  at  all  completely  into  his  work ;  and 
it  may  be  on  this  account  that  he  refers  to  them.  But  other 
records  may  haye  been  bodily  incorporated,  or  so  completely 
worked  into  the  substance  of  his  new  work  as  not  to  require 
any  reference.  And  this  is  distinctly  the  case  especially  with 
some  valuable  authorities  used  in  the  last  part  of  the  work  now 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

For  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  tolerably  attentive 
reader,  that  this  part  of  the  work,  separated  though  it  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years  from  the  remainder,  really  belongs  to  it, 
and  received  its  present  form  from  the  same  author.  Some 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  have  been  already  given  above ;  but 
the  very  complexion  of  the  language  affords  sufficient  proof  of 
it.  Although,  from  the  author^s  practice  of  literal  citation 
from  his  authorities,  the  language  of  the  book  is  in  general 
rather  patchy  and  varied  than  uniform  and  sustained,  and  often, 
especially  in  the  first  and  third  parts,  and  in  the  life  of  David, 
(for  the  remainder  of  the  second  part  is  written  more  uniformly, 
like  a  short  abstract)  contains  isolated  anomalous  expressions 
which  can  only  have  been  retained  from  the  older  books ;  yet 
no  sooner  do  we  ftilly  apprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  work 
than  we  discover  passages  the  substance  and  style  of  which  both 
prove  them  to  be  distinctively  the  author's  own ;  and  in  these  a 
peculiar  phraseology  is  observed,  found  nowhere  but  in  this 
work,  though  pervading  every  part  of  it.^ 

'  See  more  on  this  point  in  the  new  Ivii.  16;  Ezra  i.  6,  ii.  68,  iii.  6,  rii.  13,  16, 

edition  of  my  Dichtcr  des  Mien  Bundes^  16  (twice);  Neh.  xi.  2),  a  word  found  no- 

ToL  i.                                              •  where  else  except  twice  in  Judg.  v.  and 

•  To  present  here  a  few  examples :  pecu-  there  in  a  different  sense ;  further  IIIB'P 

liar  to  this  writer  is  the  use  of  a^jjj.i  in  .  ^^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  connected 

the   sense  of  yoluntary  offerings  to  the  with  his  profession  and  cherished  opinions; 

temple  (1    Chr.  xxix.    6  sqq.;    2    Chr.  t,^p  to  receive  (1  Chr.  xii.  18,  xxi.  11; 
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But  certain  as  it  is  from  all  these  indications  that  this  last  part 
was  written  by  the  hand  of  the  same  author,  yet  it  also  exhibits 
conspicuous  fragments  of  earlier  works,  which  he  must  have 
employed  without  making  any  express  reference  to  them.  The 
difficult  task  of  correctly  picking  out  these  fragments  is  aggra- 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  use  them  like  official 
documents,  and  cite  them  entire  and  apart,  but — sometimes 
even  after  he  has  begun  to  quote  them  literally — intermixes 
words  or  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  passages  of  other  writers, 
and  thus  presents  a  nearly  insoluble  medley.  We  can,  however, 
clearly  recognise  the  three  following  different  kinds  of  autho- 
rities. 

a.)  Concerning  the  first  years  of  the  New  Jerusalem  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  Temple,  the  author  found  two  written  docu- 
ments:— first,  the  fall  and  accurate  catalogue  in  Ezra  ii.  of 
those  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  (this,  however,  for  various 
reasons,^  must  have,  been  inserted  into  an  earlier  history,  from 
which  it  is  here  repeated);  and  secondly,  the  official  documents 


2  Chr.  xxix.  16,  22  ;  Ezra  viii.  30),  found 
prior  to  this  only  in  a  few  poetical  pass- 
ages, and  later  in  Esther;  the  phrase  QV 
DV5  supported  by  the  authority  of  such 
earlier  passages  as  Lev.  zxiil.  37.  dV 
toV5  is  nowhere  else  so  frequent  as  here 

(1  Chr.  xii.  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  13,  xxiv. 
11,  XXX,  21;  Ezraiii.  4,  vi.  9;  Neh.  viii.  18, 
xi.  23 ;  compare  earlier  1  Kings  x.  25,  re- 
peated  2  Chr.  ix.  24);  there  are  other 
favouriteexpressions,  such  as  the  verb  p^H* 

the  phrase teV  HlH^and  the  plural  TY\Y1^, 
(not  in  general  use  till  after  Ezekiel),  em- 
ployed in  every  possible  connection,  as  in 
the  phrase  rtV^^rj  niD^tptJ  (compare 
1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  17,  xxii.  6,  xxix.  30; 
Ezra  iii.  3,  ix.  1,  2,  7,  11  ;  Neh.  ix.  30,  x. 
29  [28]  with  Ezra  x.  11;  Neh.  x.  31,  32 
[30,  31],  where  the  singular  interchanges 
with  it.  The  construction  exhibits,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  laboured  condensation  never 
before  used  in  prose,  e.  g.  in  the  use  of 
the  infinitive  with    ^  (as  1  Chr.  xv.  2  and 

elBewhere),  and  especially  in  the  relative 
clause  (as  1  Chr.  xv.  12,  compare  v.  3) ; 
and,  on  the  other,  great  laxity,  as  in  the 
very  loose  employment  of  the  article 
before  the  status  constructus.  The  writer 
also  affects  a  certain  elegance  of  speech  and 
fastidious  choice  of  words,  which  leads 
him,  for  instance,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  same  epithet  by  saying  •  Samuel  the 
seeTj  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the 
viiwer  ;*  for  these  words  are  not  intended 
to  convey  different  ideas,  as  is  clear  from 


2  Chr.  xii.  15,  xiii.  22.  He  ako  affects 
an  antique  style  by  the  use  of  obsolete  ex- 
pressions, as,  for  instance,  in  sedulously 
avoiding  (with  very  few  exceptions)  'tt?  the 
abbreviated  form  of  1^^  though  un- 
doubtedly the  prevalent  form  in  his  age. 
In  other  points,  however,  as  for  instance, 
the  continual  use  of  D^H^K  for  niHS  li© 
cannot  disown  the  character  of  his  age. 
Occasionally  he  manifestly  imitates  Ezra's 
style. 

» In  Ezra  ii.  63-iii.  1  and  Neh.  vii.  65-73 
an  historical  narrative  was  appended  to 
this  list  before  it  was  use  1  by  Nehemiah 
and  our  author.  Both  of  these  found  the 
same  narrative  so  appended ;  but  our 
author  abridged  it  more,  and  put  in  more 
of  his  own  ( 2*13 nn»  Ezra  ii.  68) :  a  striking 
example  of  the  way  in  which  such  docu- 
ments were  treated  in  that  age.  The  LXX. 
present  the  same  variations  as  the  Maso- 
retic  text.  The  original  independence  of 
this  passage  is  also  proved  by  the  very 
word  nyip  Ezra  ii.  1 ;  Neh.  vii.  6,  which 
is  as  foreign  to  our  author  as  it  is  current 
with  other  later  writers,  since  in  Neh.  i.  3, 
xi.  3,  it  belongs  to  Nehemiah's  own  work; 
and  by  the  word  jtepll  (only  found  here), 
which    in    this   fuller  form    corresponds 

exactly  with  9paxM''h,  (^^«^»  ^^^  ^^  which 
1  Chr.  xxix.  7,  and  Ezra  viii.  27,  have  the 
shorter  form  nDinK.  (See  Gbttinger 
Gelekrte  Anztigtn,  1 865,  p.  1 392  sqq.,  1 856, 
p.  798.) 
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on  the  interraption  and  resumption  of  the  bnilding  of  the 
Temple,  in  Ezra  iv.  8-vi.  That  these,  together  with  the  royal 
decrees  here  given,  had  come  down  to  the  author,  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  *  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  found  them  in  an 
earlier  historical  work ;'  and  this,  consequently,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the  remaining  accounts  of  that 
period,  and  may  have  been  the  same  in  which  the  catalogue  in 
Ezra  ii.  was  preserved  from  destruction.  It  is  very  difficult  •  to 
identify  this  earlier  work  in  detail,  partly  from  the  freedom  with 
which  the  author  adds  from  his  own  stores,^  and  partly  from  the 
great  curtailments  to  which  the  histories  have  here  evidently 
been  subjected.*  That  it  was  written  in  Aramaic  from  the  first, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  way  in  which  that  language  is  intro- 
duced by  the  latest  author  in  Ezra  iv.  8.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  latest  author  wrote  as  easily,  nay  more  so,  in  Aramaic 
than  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  was  then  dying  out;  for  even 
after  the  decrees  of  the  Persian  kings  and  the  representations 
made  to  them  are  ended,  he  continues  to  use  this  language  in 
mere  narrative,  Ezra  vi.  13,  and  reverts  to  Hebrew  in  Ezra 
vi.  20,  only  when  compelled  to  it  by  the  consideration  that  the 
work  had  been  commenced  in  Hebrew ;  and  we  discover  more- 
over here  and  there  in  this  Aramaic  passage  xmmistakable 
traces  of  his  peculiar  thoughts  and  expressions.^  But  the 
way  in  which  the  Aramaic  enters  at  first  in  Ezra  iv.  8  proves 

*  The  exactDfiss  of  the  names  given  by  temporaiy  document  which  the  last  com* 

the  last  compiler  in  Ezra  iv.  7  shows  that  piler  Quotes  with  great.er  freedom  only 

the  document  used  by  him  must  hare  told  towaras  the  close.    Not  only  in  the  lAtin 

everything  more  fully  and  thoroughly  than  Chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  hut  albo  in 

we  are  now  able  to  do  even  conjecturallv  the  Oriental  histories,  a  similar  tr«  or  /  is 

by  the  help  of  the  detached  notices  whicn  found  retained  very  curiously  from  the 

he  has  left  us.  book  quotod ;   see  Land   on  the  Syrian 

«  One  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  Chronicle  of  John  of  Ephesus,  p.  88.    We 

that   the   Aramaic  letter  which  the  List  must  not  here  appeal  to  the  w«  m  2  Mace, 

compiler  announces  in  Ezra  iv.  7  does  not  '•  20, 3  Mace  v.  43.    The  reading  KJ-p$, 

immediately    follow  in  v.  8,  but  not  till  however,  cannot  originally  have  stood  in 

*in3V  ii^  ^*   11>   ^^^  ^^^  intermediate  this  connection,  but  must  have  been  trans- 

verges  muBt  have  formed  an  introduction  posed  here  from  w.  9,  10 ;  and  we  must 

to  the  letter  in  the  history  from  which  he  with  the   LXX.  read  ^ID^  in  its  place, 

quotes,  V.   8  being  only  a  title  to    the  (See   Gottinger  Gdehrte  Akecigen,  1851, 

following   (perhaps   written   with    larger  1  874-76.) 

or  different  characters  in  the  original),  and  '«  observe  nann,  Ezra  il  68  (which 

the  naijative  commencing  with  v.  9.     The  reappears  in  his  Aramaic,  Ezra  vii.  18,  16, 

want  of  any  clear  transition  between  v.  7  i^\  the  D^^3  Di>  in  Aramaic  vi.  6  ;  the 

and  V.  8  proves  this  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  ,       T,.         «,            .«.,«. 

case  in  v.  6-7  ;  see  also  vii.  12.     Moreover  f"^^'^  .^tfTi"*!  o'*  ""L  ^u  ^  Mcnfi^^al  offer- 

our  author  himself  never  prefixes  any  such  »"?«'  '^'  ?'  \*:  1^'  which  in  any  passage  of 

tjjleg,  this  whole  history  would  direct  us  to  this 

>  In  Ezra  v.  4  the  writer  uses  ue  as  if  ^^^^^\  again  Dn^  "Jl^p,  iv.  7,  24,  as  com- 

he  had  witnessed  it  all.     The  use  of  the  pared  with  verses  8,  11. 

first  person  plural  in  Neh.  x.  1,  31-40  [ix.  *  E.g.  the  extreme  brevity  of  Ezra  iv.  6 

38,  x.  30-39J  does  not  disprove  this ;  for  and  7. 

that  passage  also  is  based  upon  a  con-  *  See  the  last  note  but  one. 
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for  certain  that  it  was  the  language  of  his  authority^  and  not 
merely  introduced  by  the  last  author  in  the  description  of  these 
transactions  with  the  Persian  court  and  accompanying  events.* 

b.)  From  Ezra  vii.  the  narrative,  passing  over  a.  considerable 
space  of  time,  probably  from  a  deficiency  of  materials,  reaches 
Ezra's  exertions  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  relating  his  journey 
from  Persia  to  the  Holy  City,  vii.,  and  from  ix.,  what  he  there 
accomplished.  But  here  it  strikes  one  as  very  strange  that  the 
accoimt  of  his  activity  in  Jerusalem  apparently  closed  with  x. 
(the  end  of  the  present  Book  of  Ezra),  where  we  are  fer  from 
anticipating  any  such  termination ;  since  after  the  preparations 
described  x.  16  sq.  our  curiosity  is  roused  to  know  how  Ezra 
will  end  the  war  against  mixed  marriages,  in  which  he  had  only 
just  begun  to  attain  any  success,  but  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. But  in  fact  the  thread  of  this  narrative  runs  on  until  it  is 
satisfactorily  wound  up  at  Neh.  i.-vii.  We  must  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  long  passage  treating  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.-vii.), 
which  will  soon  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  a  memoir  of  Nehe- 
miah's  on  his  own  life,  was  inserted  here  by  the  latest  author.^ 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  insertion. 
For  since  the  narrative  of  the  termination  of  Ezra's  undertak- 
ing could  not  fail  to  mention  Nehemiah's  cooperation  (Neh. 
viii.  9,  X.  2  [1]),  the  latest  author  might  deem  it  suitable  to  give 
a  preliminary  view  from  another  source,  of  Nehemiah's  journey 
to  Jerusalem  and  mode  of  action  there. 

Now  let  us  bring  together  again  the  disunited  passages,  Ezra 
vii.-x.  and  Neh.  viii.-x.,  and  examine  into  their  origin.  The 
most  characteristic  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  latest  author 
are  here  crowded  together  as  if  he  spoke  entirely  from  himself. 
Even  the  decree  of  the  Persian  king  addressed  to  Ezra  (Ezra  vii. 
12-26),  in  the  Aramaic  dialect,  exhibits  occasional  points  of 
phraseology  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  latest  author^  as 
to  drive  us  to  the  assumption  that  it  was  he  who  put  it  into  its 
present  form,  with  a  license  of  historical  description  not  exceed- 
ing that  which  the  Arabian  historians  often  employ.* 

'  Because  the  last  compiler  does  not,  the  description  of  the  temple-offerings  in 

AS  Ezra  vii.  12,  commence  using  the  Ara-  verse  17,  and  other  descriptions  of  them 

maic  with  the  document  quoted.  given  by  our  author  liimself ;  and  that  in 

»  It  might  be  fancied  that  the  author  verso  24  the  office-bearers  of  the  temple 

of  the  apocryphal  Third  Book  of  Ezra,  who  are  divided  into  classes  which  no  one  but 

at  ix.  37  skips  at  once  from  Ezra  x.  44  to  our  author  consistentlv  distinguishes  thus. 
Neh.  vii.  73,  had  before  him  a  book  with-        *  This  will  be   allowed    by   everyone 

out  this  interpolation  ;  but  in  that  case  he  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  historians  ; 

must  have  passed  at  once  to  Neh.  viii.  1,  even   in   works  professing  to  give  true 

and  not  to  Neh.  vii.  73,  a  verse  quite  un-  history  any  commands  which  it  is  known 

suitable  to  the  context.  from  other  sources  that  a  prince    must 

•  Not  to  mention  again  aiinn^  v.  13,  have  issued,  are  often  dressed  up  by  the 

16,  16,  note  the  perfect  similarity  between  writer  in  the  form  of  a  regular  edict. 
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On  closer  examination,  however,  we  discover  grounds  for 
assuming  the  employment  of  a  memoir  written  by  Ezra  himself 
on  his  acts.  For  Ezra,  throughout  the  passage  Ezraviii.  27-ix., 
is  mentioned  in  the  first  person,  and  the  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  in  Neh.  x.  is  connected  with  this  phenomenon.  Now  we 
have  every  reason  to  see  in  this  the  trace  of  an  actual  memoir 
of  Ezra's  on  his  own  life.  For  boldness  like  that  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  which  allows  any  ancient  hero  to  enter  speaking  of 
himself  in  the  first  person,  is  foreign  to  a  work  like  this  of 
purely  historical  purpose,  and  is  in  fact  found  nowhere  else  in  it 
— not  even  where  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  David;  but  rather,  as  the  numerous  passages  which 
speak  of  Nehemiah  in  the  first  person  are  undoubtedly  drawn 
fi-om  his  memoir,  so  by  parity  of  reasoning  these  passages  must 
be  derived  from  a  similar  memoir  of  Ezra^s.  Moreover,  the 
passages  Ezra  vii.-x.  and  Neh.  viii.-x.  contain  such  a  number  of 
minute  circumstances  and  careful  enumeration  that  we  are 
here  forced  to  assume  as  the  foundation  of  the  present  nar- 
rative the  work  of  a  contemporary  who  took  an  active  part  in 
tlie  establishment  of  the  religion,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
number  of  names  of  unknown  individuals  brought  together 
here  as  if  quoted  from  official  documents,  Ezra  viii.  1-14,  x. 
18-44;  Neh.  x.  Finally,  variations  in  style  are  not  wanting 
here;*  and  in  them  too  we  recognise  traces  of  an  original 
document  not  wholly  effaced  by  the  revision  of  the  last  author. 
And  as  Nehemiah,  after  the  pieces  to  be  presently  exhibited,  in- 
serted in  his  memoir  some  earlier  records  also,  so  from  many 
traces  may  we  infer  that  Ezra  did,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  chapters  i.-vi.  of  the  book  now  called  by  his  name. 

c.)  Nehemiah's  memoir,  being  less  altered  by  the  latest  author, 
is  more  readily  recognisable.  In  style,  subject-matter,  and 
plan  it  is  quite  peculiar,  a  personal  memoir  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  exhibiting  with  matchless  truth  the  innermost  nature 
of  the  man.  The  exposition  of  this  point,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  the  history  of  the  time.'    Here  we  have  chiefly  to 

»  The  phrase  nS^3ri"\J5i»  ^^^™  ^-   ^^'  8, 18,  showing  a  coincidence  between  these 

20,  viii.  35,  X.  16  (compare  iv.  1),  and  the  contemporaries  in   the  use  of  a  phrase 

employment  of  the  article  instead  of  it^  ^^"^^^^^  uncommon. 

'^    •'  V\         *  His  peculiarities  of  style  are  therefore 

before  the  verb  {Lekrbuck,  §  331,  b),  Ezra  easily  discriminated  ;  they  are  also  seen 

viii.  25,  X.  14,  17  (compared  with  v.  18,  i^  the  abrupt  pause  before  a  merely  ex- 

where  nSTK  takes  its  place),  are  nowhere  pi^natory  clause,  as  vi.  19,  where  nb«:> 

Pise  so  common.    The  pious  phrase  n^  or  xiii.  5,  where  nm  before  DB?  is  del 

nj.X^  used  in  various  connections  (Ezra  ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^       j^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

vii.  6,  9,  28,  viii.  18.  22,  31)  is  charac-    peculiarity  is  his  use  of  the  name  Jew,  as 
teristic ;  it  occurs  again  in  Nehemiah  ii.    if  he  did  not  count  himself  one  of  them. 
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explain  the  manner  in  wliicli  the  latest  author  used  it,  and  must 
primarily  notice  that,  as  the  memoir  of  the  ^  Priest  ^  Ezra, 
according  to  extant  traces,  regarded  exclusively  the  state  of 
religion  and  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  of  the  Layman 
and  Governor  Nehemiah,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  condition  of  the  city  and  the  social  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants; though  Nehemiah,  following  the  tendency  of  his 
age,  often,  and  with  a  certain  partiality,  does  notice  religious 
matters  also.  Therefore  (1)  he  describes  with  pleased  prolixity, 
Neh.  i.-vii.  4,  how  he  travelled  to  the  Holy  City,  restored  order 
there,  and  built  up  her  walls.  (2)  He  very  properly  pauses  here 
in  order  to  present  the  statistics  of  the  city  and  her  territory,  i.e. 
the  list  of  the  inhabitants — ^both  the  names  of  those  who  dwelt 
there  on  the  first  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  their  distribution 
under  his  new  arrangements.  This  is  the  passage,  Neh.  vii. 
6-69,  xi.  3-xii.  26.  But  the  latest  author,  while  evidently  tak- 
ing the  previous  part  almost  without  change,  makes  in  this 
several  important  alterations,  adding  for  instance  much  respect- 
ing the  Priesthood  in  xii.,  especially  after  v.  10,  and  giving  to  the 
passage  a  new  conclusion  in  his  own  manner.  He  had,  moreover, 
to  resume  the  fallen  thread  of  the  history,  and  of  Ezra's  journal 
on  the  most  fitting  occasion  without  necessarily  waiting  till  the 
close  of  Nehemiah's  memoir.  Consequently,  after  repeating 
in  ch.  vii.  6  69  from  Nehemiah  the  old  list  of  the  first-returned 
captives,  which  Nehemiah  himself  states  (vii.  6)  he  had  found, 
and  with  which  he  must  also  have  appropriated  the  narrative  in 
w.  70-73  (although  the  list  in  question  had  already  been  given 
in  Ezra  ii.  from  the  same  source  whence  Nehemiah  took  it),  he 
inserts  the  remainder  of  Ezra's  history  (Neh.  viii.-x.),  to  which 
the  transition  might  seem  prescribed  by  the  subject  itself,  as 
the  one  history  (xii.  73)  breaks  off  at  a  seventh  month,  and  the 
other  (viii.  2)  continues  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  events  in 
Ezra  ii.  68,  iii.  1,  also  from  the  beginning  of  a  seventh  month.  ^ 
(3) 'After  this  pause,  Nehemiah's  memoir  turned  to  describe  the 
dedication-festival  for  the  new  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Neh.  xii.  27- 
xiii.  3 ;  and  here  again  the  latest  author  adds  something  of  his 
own,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  The 
memoir  finally  closed  (xiii.  4  31)  with  short  and  disconnected 
enumerations  of  other  services  rendered  by  the  author  to 
Jerusalem ;  leaving  the  impression  that  in  the  end  Nehemiah 
did  not  care  to  describe  all  that  remained  in  his  memory  as  fuUy 

•  The  peitenitioii  in  the  same  work  doubt edly  an  historian  of  a  better  age 
arising  hence  really  differs  only  in  extent  would  have  managed  to  avoid  such  pal- 
from  that  described  p.  179  sq. ;  but  un-    pable  repetitions. 
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as  lie  could  have  done.  It  woidd  be  impossible  to  characterise 
more  accurately  than  in  these  words  the  nature  of  a  personal 
memoir  such  as  we  suppose  Nehemiah's  work  to  be.  The  latest 
author  has  made  no  alteration  either  here  or  in  the  simple 
superscription,  Neh.  i.  1,  which  may  be  due  to  Nehemiah's  own 
hand.  Nehemiah's  memoir,  then,  unquestionably  ended  here ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  latest  author  also 
designedly  chose  the  same  point  for  the  conclusion  of  his  great 
work,  inasmuch  as  whatever  was  to  be  said  about  still  later  times 
had  been  abeady  mentioned  on  suitable  occasions. 

8)  Affcer  this  exposition  of  the  sources  of  this  work,  we  need 
no  farther  proof  of  the  richness  of  its  stores  of  information 
both  from  ancient  and  from  recent  times ;  and  we  also  discover 
that  the  judgments  of  some  modem  German  writers  respecting 
it  are  either  based  upon  misconception  or  else  very  unjust. 
Undoubtedly  the  writer  assumes  very  great  historical  license  in 
his  endeavour  to  revivify  many  periods,  especially  that  of  ancient 
Jerusalem ;  yet  even  there  he  restrains  himself  within  cei-tain 
bounds.  So,  for  instance,  when  he  introduces  songs  at  the 
time  of  David,  he  only  employs  the  present  collection  of  Psalms, 
which  even  then  was  regarded  as  chiefly  by  David.  The  manner 
in  which  he  deals  with  his  sources  may,  however,  easily  lead 
to  misunderstanding ;  and  of  course  a  work  so  far  removed 
from  the  early  history,  and  describing  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  derived  authorities,  must  be  employed  for  historical 
purposes  with  very  great  caution.  StiU,  by  accurately  observing 
what  is  the  author's  own  in  thought,  word,  and  description,  and 
what  he  must  have  derived  at  aU  events  in  its  ultimate  basis 
from  his  authorities,  and  thus  distinguishing  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  work,  we  shaU  be  enabled  to  use  it  confidently 
and  with  much  advantage  even  for  the  earlier  history,  and  glean 
from  it  many  important  and  genuine  accounts,  which  we  should 
elsewhere  seek  in  vain;  indeed  we  may  discover  surprising 
relics  of  the  earliest  historical  works,  preserved  in  it  through 
the  medium  of  later  books,  which  are  here  quoted  literally.  This 
has  been  already  incidentally  shown  in  some  instances,  and  for 
the  rest  it  will  be  better  shown  hereaflber  in  the  cases  in  point. 
We  now  require  only  a  few  words  more  on  two  important  facts 
connected  with  the  same  subject. 

For  David's  life  the  author  made  use  of  the  present  canonical 
Book  of  Kings  as  his  chief  authority,  but  in  a  form  differing  ia 
many  important  points  (as  we  saw  on  p.  187)  from  the  present 
one,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  greater  authenticity.  But 
along  with  this  he  also  presents  much  other  matter — long  lists 
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of  names  and  families,  most  of  wliich  I  hare  grouped  together 
above  (p.  136  sq.),  as  well  as  long  speeches  and  exhortations. 
Now  whence  are  these  additions  derived  P  In  the  speeches  and 
exhortations  indeed,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  pectiliarities 
of  the  writer  will  allow  us  to  see  nothing  more  than  the  histori- 
cal license  with  which  he  endeavours  wherever  possible  to  reani- 
mate David^s  age.  But  whence  can  those  long  dry  lists  be 
derived?  Certainly  not  from  the  work  of  ike  prophetic 
historian  of  the  Kings — the  basis  of  the  canonical  Book  of 
Kings ;  for  that  is  an  independent  work  formed  as  it  were  at  a 
single  casting,  aiming  at  a  rich,  flowing,  and  elegant  manner 
of  description,  and  intentionally  avoiding  everything  dry  and 
fragmentary,  such  as  these  lists  and  enumerations ;  and  the  two 
passages  which  are  appended  to  the  extracts  taken  from  it, 
2  Sam.  xxi.  15  sqq.,  xxiii.  8  sqq.,  are  certainly  (for  the  reasons 
adduced  on  p.  148)  placed  there  quite  out  of  their  connection, 
having  been  inserted  by  later  hands.  The  assumption  forced 
upon  us  by  this  reasoning,  that  such  passages  were  derived 
from  some  other  source,  is  also  corroborated  by  other  considera- 
tions. We  read,  1  Chr.  xxii.,  an  account,  wanting  in  2  Sam., 
of  no  small  preparations  made  by  David  for  building  the  Temple. 
This  narrative  is  the  natural  continuation  of  chap,  xxi.,  and 
certainly  not  essentially  unhistorical,  so  far  as  its  ultimate  basis 
is  concerned ;  especially  as  it  does  not  accord  with  the  propheti- 
cal description  in  2  Sam.  vii. ;  comp.  xxiv.  Since  therefore  an 
independent  work  such  as  the  prophetic  History  of  the  Kings 
could  not  have  comprised  these  contradictions  within  itself, 
these  divergent  accounts  must  be  derived  from  other,  and  in 
the  present  case  even  from  earlier,  sources.  And  thus  we  should 
deprive  ourselves  of  one  of  the  richest  and  oldest  sources  of  the 
Davidical  history,  if  we  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  very  remark- 
able remains  of  the  Chronicles  of  State  fortunately  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

On  another  period,  which  is  treated  with  extreme  brevity  in 
the  canonical  Book  of  Kings — that  of  David's  successors  in 
Judah  down  to  Hezekiah — ^this  work,  when  rightly  understood 
and  applied,  not  only  yields  very  valuable  supplements  to  the 
history  of  the  monarchy,  the  foundation  of  which  undoubtedly 
rested  on  the  original  State  Annals,^  but  also  tells  us  of  many 
Prophets,  of  whose  very  names  we  should  have  otherwise  been 
wholly  ignorant.^     Indeed  it  is  clear  from  p.  184  sq.  that  the 

>  E.g.  such  passages  as  2  Chron.  li.  17    xxit.  3  (compare  v.  27),  &c. 
[18]  (compare  v.  1),  iv.  7-10,  xi.  6-12,        *  Observe  such  instances  as  Hhe  yision 
18-23,  xiii   4-7, 19-21,  xxi.  2,  8,  xxiii.  1,    of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam'  in  2 
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uncanonical  great  work  which  it  used  as  its  authority  con- 
tained very  detailed  notices  of  snch  prophets,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  supposed  to  have  drawn  its  information  from  actual 
prophetical  books  of  history  (pp.  138  sq.) .  And  thus  the  historian 
who  can  carefully  sift  the  author's  various  accounts,  and  extract 
from  them  the  precious  grains  of  truth,  will  even  here  reap  a 
harvest  as  the  reward  of  his  labours. 

4.  Of  this  great  work,  only  the  third  part,  already  described 
p.  182,  was  probably  at  &pst  admitted  into  the  Canon,  under  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  (subsequently  also  called  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah) ;  because  we  find  this  part  separated 
off  as  an  independent  work,  not  only  in  the  Masoretic  text,  but 
also  in  the  LXX.*  The  history  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
would  naturaUy  appear  especially  important  in  after-times, 
might  easily  be  at  first  admitted  alone  into  the  Canon,  especially 
as  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  if  already  admitted,  would 
appear  sufficient  for  the  chief  part  of  the  history  of  old  Jerusa- 
lem. Fortunately,  however,  for  the  fuller  historical  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  the  two  earlier  divisions  of  the  work  also  were  sub- 
sequently received  into  the  Canon.  But  apparently  because  the 
history  of  the  New  Jerusalem  already  existed  in  another  canoni- 
cal book,  only  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history  was  copied  in 
its  original  context  on  occasion  of  this  admission  into  the 
Canon ;  and  in  token  that  the  rest  was  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
the  narrative  was  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  2  Chr. 
ixxvi.  22  sq.  (comp.  Ezra  i.  1,  2)  ;  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
which  however  appears  also  in  the  LXX.,  and  seems  to  admit 
of  no  other  explanation. 

The  Book  of  Eath&r. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  which  was  admitted  among  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament  solely  for  its  account  of  the 
feast  of  Purim,  was  certainly  written  somewhat  later  than  the 
book  we  have  just  been  considering.  In  its  mode  of  treating 
an  historical  subject,  also,  it  closes  the  cycle  of  old  Hebrew 
history,  and  is  already  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  utterly 
different  mode  of  regarding  and  treating  history.  We  have 
indeed  already  seen  how  historical  writing  gradually  burst  its 
old  bounds  and  took  an  artist's  license  to  reanimate  its  subject- 
matter  by  means  of  a  new  thought.   But  the  animating  thought 

Chr.  ix.  29,  of  which  unfortunately  only  the'       »  But    perhaps  not    so  early    as    the 

title  and  not  the  contents  are  given  ;  the  author  of  the  Apocryphal  3  Ezra,  who  at 

prophet  Iddo  in  xii.    16,   xiii.  22 ;  and  ii.  1  passes  at  once  from  2  Chr.  zxxvi.  21 

Hanani  the  prophet  under  king  Asa  in  to  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
xvi.  7-10. 
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which  then  converted  old  fading  traditions  into  pleasing  new 
stories,  sprang  at  all  events  from  the  living  well  of  the  old 
religion,  and  might  therefore  in  favourable  cases  conjure  np 
figures  both  beautifol  and  truly  Hebrew.  But  the  Book  of 
Esther  shows,  for  the  first  time,  that  even  this  well  is  beginning 
to  dry  up  and  be  lost  to  the  historian.  Its  story,  though  ren- 
dered attractive  through  art,  highly  cultivated  of  its  kind, 
knows  nothing  of  high  and  pure  truths,  but  allows  low  calcula- 
tions of  expediency,  the  force  of  blind  feith,  and  the  caprice  of 
passion,  to  reign  supreme.  We  fall  here  as  if  from  heaven  to 
earth ;  and  looking  among  the  new  forms  surrounding  us,  we 
seem  to  behold  the  Jews,  or  indeed  the  small  men  of  the  present 
day  in  general,  acting  just  as  they  now  do.  Moreover  through 
the  entire  narrative  the  author  avoids,  as  if  by  design,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  God ;  either  because  the  story  was  addressed 
to  minds  unwilling  to  be  reminded  of  higher  names  and  things, 
or  rather  that  he  himself  remains  to  the  end  true  to  the  same 
low  view  of  things  in  which  the  general  plan  and  spirit  of  this 
festal  story  took  its  rise ;  a  model  narrator,  at  least  for  uni- 
formity and  consistency.  But  this,  perfect  and  attractive  as  it 
may  be  of  its  kind,  and  in  this  case  actually  is,  must  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  the  true  termination  of  the  Hebrew  histori- 
cal literature,  or  perhaps  in  some  respects  even  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  true  Hebrew  conception  of  history.  The  fact 
that  this  book,  which  gave  the  best  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Purim  feast,  so  highly  esteemed  in  recent  times,  was 
therefore  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  older  books  of  the 
Canon,  must  not  blind  us  to  its  real  nature  and  wide  diversity 
from  all  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  already  far  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  the  old  religion. 

The  history  of  the  proper  historical  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
being  now  concluded,  this  and  all  later  books  will  be  more 
suitably  considered  as  historical  authorities,  when  we  are 
engaged  upon  the  latest  epoch  of  the  nation* 

Concliision.-^The  Views  of  the  Modems  regarding  Antiquity. 

Looking  back  now  at  the  close  over  the  ground  traversed, 
we  can  form  some  idea  from  this  one  example  of  historical 
development  in  the  nation,  how  great  that  development  must 
have  been  in  other  directions  also.  All  possible  species  of  his- 
toric writing,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  purely  critical, 
have  been  observed ;  the  youthfdl  kind  making  the  first  trial  of 
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its  powers,  the  mature  and  cultivated,  and  the  artificial  in  many 
gradations ;   that  of  the  State    Annals   with   their    lapidary 
style,  and  that  which  teems  with  graceful  description  ;  the  legal, 
the  priestly,  and  the  popular ;  that  which  simply  narrated,  that 
which  is  lifted  by  prophetic  thoughts  to  a  poetical  elevation, 
and  that  which  reanimates  its  characters  by  freely  putting 
speeches  into  their  mouths ;  the  almost  purposeless,  and  that 
which  has  the  most  definite  aims ;  the  heavenly,  and  the  utterly 
earthly.      Historical  composition  attained  its   highest  bloom 
under  the  first  Kings,  and  retained  this  position  for  several  cen- 
turies ;  but  its  beginnings  go  back  even  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  comprise  certain  extraneous  pieces  which  appear  to  be  of 
stiU  earlier  date.     It  passed  through  vicissitudes  equal  to  those 
to  which  Arabic  historic  writing  down  to  the  time  of  Abuhna- 
hasin,  Maknzi  and  Ibn-Chaldun  was  exposed,  and  showed  itself 
more  varied  and  plastic  in  its  course,  more  rich  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  acquired  materials,  than  that.     Here,  therefore, 
standing  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  history  of  the  people,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nation  also  must  have 
passed  through  many  similar  vicissitudes  and  stages  of  high 
cidtivation  ;  for  this  it  is  which  in  every  age  is  reflected  in  the 
working  of  the  intellect  in  historical  literature. 

But  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon,  historic  writing  did  not  reach  a  stage  which 
in  any  strict  sense  deserves  the  name  of  a  philosophic  treat- 
ment of  history.  No  complete  discrimination  between  historic 
fact  and  mere  tradition,  which  would  lead  to  an  undivided  search 
after  the  former,  had  been  effected,  because  the  necessity  of  such 
distinction  had  never  been  deeply  felt.  And  this  defect,  having 
subsisted  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  was  still  less  likely  to  be  removed  in  the  age  of  their 
final  and  utter  decay,  as  will  be  further  shown  in  the  course  of 
the  history  itself. 

But  wherever  historic  insight  is  not  constantly  gaining  in 
systematic  strictness,  clearness,  and  rich  variety,  and  preserved 
in  all  its  purity,  it  must  lose  more  and  more  of  its  transparency, 
certainty,  and  fulness,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  to 
which  the  period  in  question  is  removed  fi:om  the  present  either 
in  time  or  in  vital  interest.  Hence  the  ideas  held  in  later  times 
on  the  ancient  history  of  Israel,  especially  on  the  very  earliest 
epoch,  became  increasingly  vague  and  defective,  and  equally  so 
among  people  of  the  most  diverse  faiths,  among  Jews,  Samari> 
tans,  and  Christians  alike.  It  is  true  that  the  great  events 
and  deep  experiences  of  any  later  age  may  throw  back  an  un- 
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expected  light  over  wide  spaces  of  ancient  history.  And  no 
sooner  had  Christianity  appeared  than  many  phases  of  concen- 
trated antiquity  shone  with  a  warm  glow  never  seen  before.  But 
still  these  are  only  occasional,  if  powerful  streams  of  light, 
which  pour  over  the  surface,  but  cannot  reach  and  brighten 
every  part. 

But  yet  the  ancient  history  was  of  necessity  brought  into 
more  constant  and  general  use  with  the  closer  and  closer  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  which  it  taught,  and  the  wider  extension 
which  it  thenceforth  experienced  through  its  own  completion 
in  Christianity.  Consequently  as  the  study  of  the  history  in- 
creased, the  caprice  with  which  it  was  used  increased  also;  for  it 
is  only  in  the  use  of  certain  and  clearly  defined  knowledge  that 
consistency  and  freedom  from  caprice  can  always  be  maintained. 
And  again,  all  parties  and  schools,  however  in  otiier  respects  they 
differed  among  themselves,  could  not  but  agree  in  this  free  and 
capricious  use  of  history ;  since  the  first  Christians  did  not  under- 
stand the  proper  application  of  the  few  but  penetrating  sayings 
of  Christ  himself  which  condemned  this  arbitrary  method. 

The  application  of  the  ancient  sacred  history  was  demanded 
by  the  feelings  and  wants  of  that  age,  far  more  than  its  correct 
description.  It  was  applied  in  all  imaginable  ways, — in  oral 
instruction  at  every  step ;  in  proof  of  all  possible  truths ;  in 
writings  of  the  most  various  kinds,  for  warning,  for  reproof,  for 
consolation;  in  books  clothed  in  a  prophetic  dress,  or  in  purely 
poetic  ones  ;  in  forms  moulded  in  imitation  of  the  old  Hebrew 
literature,  or  in  such  as  were  animated  by  the  freer  breath  of 
the  new  age  and  especially  by  Greek  art.  Such  writings 
issued  mainly  from  the  most  active  and  impetuous  tendencies 
of  the  time, — among  the  Jews  from  the  Hellenists  and  other 
separatists,  among  the  Christians  from  the  Grnostics  and  other 
sects :  but  here  and  there  they  are  also  found  among  the  es- 
tablished communities.  An  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
large  work,  the  *  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,^  *  written 
by  a  genuine  Pauline  Christian,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  ;  filled  with  a  powerful  and  noble  spirit,  it  imi- 
tates Jacob's  Blessing,  mentioned  on  pp.  69  sq.,  in  taking  as 
its  text  the  sacred  memories  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  each 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

*  The  reprint  of  this  work  in  the  Codex  sons  as  speakers,  was  doubtless  the  cir- 

Patudepigr.  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  V.T.I.,  pp.  cumstance  that  St.  Paul  was  of  the  tribe 

496-759,  scarcely  does  more  than  repro-  of  Benjamin;  the  introduction  of  Benja- 

duce  the  earlier  edition  of  Ghrabe,  without  min  thus  permitting  a  natural  alliision  to 

rendering  it  superfluous.  One  cause  which  the  high  historical  importance  of  his  great 

led  the  author  to  introduce  JacoVs  twelve  descendant. 
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But  along  with  the  flood  of  such  writings,  others  also  arose, 
which,  with  whatever  motive  undertaken,  were  intended  to^ 
describe  the  ancient  history  simply  as  it  was,  and  to  make  it 
known  to  contemporaries.  The  only  comprehensive  work  of 
this  kind  preserved  entire  from  the  Grecian  age,  the  Antiquities 
of  Flavins  Josephus,  though  admirable  in  language  and  style,  is 
destitute  of  aU  high  and  just  views  of  history,  and  addicted  to 
abusing  any  occasional  freedom  of  treatment  by  the  introduction 
of  distasteful  conceits,  far-fetched  and  infelicitous  conjectures, 
which  betray  only  too  clearly  the  Pharisee  of  that  age.*  On  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  history  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  this 
work  a  single  genuine  grain  of  ancient  tradition  which  was  not 
already  present  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  it  is  therefore  most  fortunate  that  the  numerous  attacks  to 
which  the  work  was  exposed,  subsequently  induced  the  author 
to  write  the  defence  known  as  the  Two  Books  Against  Apion^  in 
which  he  gives  valuable  extracts  on  the  ancient  history  from 
books  otherwise  lost ;  for  in  the  larger  work  he  had  given  but 
few  such.  It  is  for  the  later  period  only  that  the  works  of  Jose- 
phus are  important.  On  the  earlier  times  almost  the  only  use- 
ful element  in  them  are  his  extracts  from  former  works.  One 
book,  the  Seder  Olam  {rahba)  has  been  preserved,  which  for  the 
first  time  treated  the  chronology  of  the  whole  Old  Testament 
history  as  a  subject  worth  knowing  for  its  own  sake ;  it  dates 
at  the  earliest  from  the  middle  or  close  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.*  This  work,  which  in  language  and  spirit  may  be 
compared  with  the  best  passages  of  the  Mishna,  was  written  in 
an  age  when  Judaism,  already  totally  dissevered  from  Chris- 
tianity, was  also  separating  itself  from  all  Greek  cidture,  in 
order  to  fall  back  rigidly  upon  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Though  it  does  not  exactly  treat  the  historical  contents  of  the 
Old  Testament  more  arbitrarily  than  the  Christians  of  the  first 
two  centuries  did,  and  even  carefully  brings  together  all 
passages  of  those  Scriptures  which  appear  to  possess  any 
importance  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  continuous  chrono- 
logy, yet  through  the  utter  caprice  of  its  arrangement  it  clearly 
proves  that  no  certainty  can  be  attained  by  this  method  alone. 
And  even  its  frequent  ingenuity  and  its  attempts  to  reduce  all 
the  facts  of  history  to  roxmd  and  definite  numbers,  as  well  as  to 
exhibit  surprising  analogies,   must  have   often   distorted   the 

'  For  instanco,   Ant,  vi.  12.  8,  where  clati»,  and  a  very  ample  but  tmsatisfactory 

he     expresses    himstlf    ttrongly   against  commentary  by  Johann  Meyer.      On  the 

monarchy.  ngo  of  the  work,  see  Zunz,   Gottesdienst^ 

•  Printed  at  Amsterdhm  1699,  together  fiche  Vortriige  dcrJudeti,  p.  85,  138. 
with  the  Seder  Olam  Zufta  of  much  later 
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truth.  A  similar  judgment  must  be  passed  upon  that  part  of 
the  Mishna  which  relates  to  this  subject.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  Talmud  contains  none  but  true  recollections  of  early 
times  :  for  even  in  the  Mishna  we  meet  with  a  mode  of  refining 
upon  difficult  points  of  antiquity  quite  analogous  to  the  so-called 
Rationalism  of  modem  times.' 

But  there  were  other  works  also  which  united  the  two  pur- 
poses of  historical  description  and  moral  exhortation.  Such  a 
work  is  the  Book  of  Jvbileesy  written  by  a  Jewish  hand,  about  the 
first  century  before  Christ,*  and  much  read  by  Christians  afterr 
wards.  In  modern  times  it  was  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  an  Ethiopic  translation.*  The 
evident  design  of  its  strict  exhortations  is  to  recommend  the 
accurate  observance  of  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  festal  arrange- 
ments of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  also  explains  from  history 
the  meaning  of  all  the  sacred  divisions  of  time,  especially  the 
Jubilees;  to  this  end  breaking  up  the  entire  history  of  the 
world  down  to  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  into  small  periods,* 
everywhere  half  fancy  and  half  truth. 

Thus  during  the  few  centuries  before  and  after  Christ  arose, 
even  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  community,  an  extremely 
extensive  and  varied  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
history.*  Very  few  of  these  works,  however,  have  come  down 
to  us  complete ;  many  are  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  known ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  many  once  popular  works  can  only 
be  inferred  from  certain  indications,  which  do  not  even  enable 
us  to  give  their  names  or  trace  them  with  any  certainty.  This 
truth  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us :  or  else  we  shall  miss  the  true 

*  See  for  instance  the  trifling  explana-  *  Hence  seems  to  have  arisen  its  other 

tion  of  the  lifting  of  Moses'  hands  m  Ex.  name,  signifying  in  effect  rd  Ktwrk  (subti- 

xvii.,  and  of  the  serpent  in  Numb,  xxi.,  lia,  minuta)  t^»  rcW>7«»s  (comp.  icotA  rh 

which  is  given  by  the  naKTI  K'K'I  ch.  iii.  Xtirrhy   Binyttaeai    and    \nrro\oyfif    in 

end.      Even    the    Arabian    Rabbis,     as  Epiph.  H(tr.  (li.  10.  12  sq.  30),  and  still 

Saadia  Tanchum,  are  often  only  trifleps  in  more      abbreviated    *H     Acirr^     r4y€<ris, 

Biblical  exegesis :  Ewald,  Uebtr  die  Ara-  Parva    Genesis;  which    however    is  iU- 

bischgeschriebenenWerkeJudischerSprack'  suited  to   a  work  of  such   extent     See 

jr/f/ir^fw,  Stuttgart,  1844,  p.  7  ;  and  in  the  Gpttinger   Gelehrte    Anzeigen^    1860,    p. 

Tiibingen  Tkeologische  Jahrbiicher,   1845,  404    sq.,   and  D'Abbadie's    Caial.    Codd, 

p.  674  sq.  Aethiop.  p.  133.     The  Ethiopians  gene- 

«  The  first  certain  allusion  to  this  book  rally  name  the  book  Kufdla. 

occurs  as  early  as  4  Ezra  xiv.  4-6.  ■  Philo,  at  the  commencement  of  his 

■  Translated  by  Dillmann,  with  a  disser-  Life  of  Moses j  refers  to  many  highly-es- 

tation  on  its  age,  in  the  Jahrbiicher  der  teemed  historical  works,  on  Moses  for  in- 

Biblischen  Wissenschaft,  ii.  p.  230  sqq.  and  stance,  written  by  Jews,  but  not  included 

iii.     It  was  published  in  Ethiopic,  also  among  the  sacred  writings ;  but  his  own 

edited  by  Dillmann,  at  Kiel,  1859.     On  a  works  show  how  little  of  any  importance 

recently  discovered  ancient  Latin  version,  respecting  the  ancient  history  could  be 

see  Gottinger  Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  1862,  p.  gleaned  from  them. 
2iq. 
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meaning  and  importance  of  much  which  even  they  contain.* 
Moreover  it  is  very  possible,  indeed  often  obvious,  that  many, 
and  especially  the  earlier  of  these  authors,  made  use  of  written 
records  not  admitted  among  the  canonical  books.  We  must 
not  overlook  even  such  authorities ;  though  the  most  careftd 
search  will  be  rewarded  with  but  few  grains  of  gold  in  this  in- 
creasingly desolate  expanse.  For  it  is  most  melancholy  to  per- 
ceive, that  with  the  advance  of  time  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  distinctive  features  and  even  of  the  sublimity  of  antiquity 
retrogrades.  Of  this  many  instances  will  come  before  uj3  as  we 
advance. 

Before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  no  Greek  observer  had 
specially  noticed  the  peculiar  manners  and  history  of  this 
recluse  people ;  they  were  at  that  time  confounded  with  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Palestinians  (or  properly  Philistines): 
even  Herodotus  neither  visited  their  country  nor  learned  any- 
thing definite  about  the  people  or  their  name,  except  that  they 
were  circumcised.*  But  as  the  Jews,  and  subsequently  the 
Christians,  became  better  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
some  few  writers  among  the  latter  gradually  began  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  ancient  history  and  peculiar  customs  of  the 
Israelites.  Few  of  these  however  were  so  free  from  preposses- 
sion against  them  as  Aristotle*  or  Hecatasus  of  Abdera;^  the 
greater  number  were  hindered  by  the  strong  wall  of  existing 
prejudices  against  the  nation  from  gaining  any  profound  or 
comprehensive  view  of  their  history,  as  will  be  ftirther  shown  in 
its  proper  place.  A  fresh  impetus,  both  stronger  and  purer,  to  the 
study  of  this  history,  was  felt  by  early  Christianity.  No  sooner 
had  the  Christian  Church  gained  a  firm  and  peaceful  footing  in 
the  world,  than  such  men  as  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  turned 
their  fresh  energies  to  this  sphere.  Here  we  see  the  first  serious 
preparation  and  prelude  to  a  philosophic  treatment  of  the  Old 

'  Very  little  has  as  yet  been  correctly  been  early  reduced  to  vriting.  In  the  same 

observed  on  the  question  how  many  and  way  no  one  (as  far  as  I  know)  has  yet 

what  uncanonical  books  are  referred  to  in  pointed  out  that  in  the  Mishna  we  occa- 

the  New   Testament ;    but  it    ought    at  sionally  find  passages  of  a  much  earlier 

length  to  be  seen    that    much    that*  is  date:  aa  far  inBtance  ia  Pirke  Aboih  ii.  I, 

alluded  to  in  the  historical  books  and  in  2,  some  sayings  which  from  their  tone  and 

the  Epistles,  especially  that  to  the  He-  style  must  be  very  ancient,  possibly  even 

brews,  must  necessarily  come  from  writings  derived  from  some  early  prophetic  work, 
which  have  not  become  canonical     It  is        *  See  my  MterthumeTj  p.  103. 
usual  to  assume  an  oral  tradition  as  the        '  According  to  Clearchus,  in  Josephus' 

basis  of  such  stories,  without  considering  Against  Jpion,  i.    22.     This  entire  dis- 

the  utter  impossibility  of  this  assumption  quisition  in  Josephus  is  of  importance, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  for  even  if        *  In  Josephus,  Against  Apion,  i.  22  ; 

any  view  not  found  in  the  canonical  books  Eusebius,  Prtep,  Evangelica,  ix.  4 ;   and 

had  been  first  formed  in  a  school  (which  Biod.  Sic  i.  40,  according  to  Fhotius. 
Philo  assumes,  ii.  p.  81),  yet  it  must  have  , 
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Testament  history.  But  it  is  notorious  that  all  such  eflForts 
were  then  left  incomplete,  and  that  a  long  night  of  increasing 
darkness  soon  supervened.  Through  Islam  this  darkness  be- 
came even  denser ;  since,  with  all  its  eagerness  to  catch  up  and 
remodel  any  traditions  of  Biblical  antiquity  which  came  in  its 
way,  it  took  them  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  then  living  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  not  even  from  the  best  extant  sources.* 
Owing  its  own  birth  to  a  neglect  of  history,  Islam  has  never 
given  birth  to  any  true  history. 

We  have  now  in  the  broad  light  of  day  to  complete  (what  the 
best  Fathers  of  the  Church  began)  a  philosophic  history,  the 
certainty  and  truth  of  which  shall  ultimately  attract  all  alike — 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians,  scholars  as  well 
as  soldiers  and  kings. 

*  These  traditions  are  found  collected  BiblischeLeffendender  Muse/manner,  lSi5, 

in  the  great  Islamite  Chronicles,  beginning  and  my  own   remarks  in  the   Tiibingen 

with  that  of  Tabari,  or  as  an  intr^uction  TheoloyiacheJahrbuchcTf  1845,  p.  571  sqq. 
to  the  history  of  Muhammed;  see  Weil, 
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SECTION  III. 

CHRONOLOGY  OP  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

The  chronology  of  the  history  of  an  ancient  nation,  whether  in 
its  larger  divisions,  or  in  its  entire  extent,  can  never  be  secure 
and  readily  available  as  exact  science,  unless  it  is  proved  that 
during  its  national  existei^ce  it  employed  a  continuous  and 
fixed  computation  of  years  (or  Era)  in  specifying  the  order  of 
events.  Yet  how  long  it  is  before  a  nation  reaches  this  point 
at  aU  !  and  how  few  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  despite  their 
high  culture  in  many  other  respects,  ever  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  this  art,  simple  and  all-sufficient  as  it  is !  The  great 
historical  phenomena  and  events  themselves  may  so  entirely 
absorb  the  thoughts  of  a  nation  or  other  community,  that  for  a 
long  time  they  hardly  find  it  necessary  to  look  any  further  and 
enquire  to  what  definite  period  of  time  they  belonged.  In 
Israel  this  deep  interest  in  the  internal  life,  and  childlike 
disregard  of  the  outside  of  history,  was  of  long  duration,  in- 
duced and  cherished  as  it  was  by  historical  position.  Even  in 
the  New  Testament  age,  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel-history  long 
remained  at  this  first  stage  of  self-sufficing  and  homelike  seclu- 
sion, until  at  length  Luke  began  to  find  its  place  for  it  in  the 
chronology  of  the  great  world.  And  ancient  Israel  rejoiced  for 
centuries  in  its  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  bondage  of 
Pharaoh,  without  even  seriously  asking  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh 
under  whom  Moses  rose  up,  or  caring  much  in  what  year  or  even 
century  he  reigned.  Where  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  a  date  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  deeds  concerning 
transfers  of  property,  the  ancient  Israelites  probably  found  it 
sufficient  to  count  time  by  the  years  of  their  ruler.  No  such 
Israelitish  document  has  indeed  as  yet  been  discovered ;  but 
this  system-  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  even  as  late  as  the 
age  of  the  Ptolemies.*  Before  the  Monarchy,  one  sort  of  supreme 
power  in  Isrd.el  possessed  the  requisite  permanency  to  serve  as 

*  Many  Egyptian  recorda  of  the  kind    interpreted,  at  leaat  as  far  as  the  numbers 
have  already  been  discovered  and  reliably    are  concerned. 
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a  reference  in  counting  the  course  of  years — the  High-priest's 
office  ;  and  this  it  could  do  even  when  greatly  reduced  in  power.* 
But  when  in  much  later  times  documents  such  as  these  were 
appealed  to,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  ob- 
tain from  some  master  of  the  science  a  determination  of  the 
time  when  any  given  ruler  lived ;  and  thus  a  system  seemingly 
simple  proved  itself  in  the  end  particularly  technical  and  com- 
plicated. Extraordinary  events  also,  whether  joyous  or  grievous, 
not  un&equently  served  as  chronological  landmarks,  as  we 
clearly  see  in  some  examples  taken  from  common  life.'  But 
no  one  such  date  remained  long  enough  in  the  national  memory 
to  become  permanent.  Thus  during  the  whole  period  in  which 
Israel  flourished  as  a  nation,  no  one  era  ever  came  into  conti- 
nuous and  general  use. 

la  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  that  the  ancient 
Israelites  possessed  no  means  of  counting  the  course  of  years. 
They  were  assuredly  not  so  barbarous  as  this ;  and  in  every 
civilised  state  the  necessity  of  a  continuous  survey  of  the  years 
is  felt  at  every  step.  Computations  of  years,  reaching  back 
very  far,  were  especially  required  for  the  settlement  of  the 
annual  festivals  and  the  entire  calendar.'  In  the  ancient 
world  generally,  and  in  Egypt  especially,  this  work  was  the 
duty  of  the  Priesthood  ;*  and  so  it  doubtless  was  in  Israel. 
Moreover  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  of  the  Israelites, 
which  were  undoubtedly  faithfully  observed  .in  the  earliest  ages, 
introduced  the  further  necessity  of  computing  long  series  of 
years  (Cycles).  As  the  Priests  thus  had  to  compute  very 
various  and  sometimes  extensive  periods,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  possessed  a  permanent  chronology.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  Book  of  Origins  marks  time  furnishes 

'  The   great  excitement  occasioned  in  drinus,  Strom,  ti.  4. 

earl  J  times  bj  the  death  of  a  High-priest  ^  The  calculation  of  centuries  would  be 

and  the  consequent  inauguration  of  a  sue-  much  easier  if  the  fiftieth  year  were  always 

cessor,  and  the  marked  epoch  formed  by  the  year  of  Jubilee ;  see  my  AUerthumer, 

these  events,  may  be  imagined  from  the  p.   415   sq.     The  later  Jewish    scholars 

indications  explained  in  my  Alterthumer  generally   fixed  the  fiftieth  and  not  the 

des  Volkes  larad,  p.  197.  426.  forty-ninth  as  the  Jubilee  year;  as  we  see 

•  Amos  i.   1 ;  comp.  Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  the  plainly  by  the  Seder   Olam  rabba,  c.  xi. ; 


case  briefly  mentioned  above  (p.  62)  may  i^hilo's  Quastiones  in  Genesin  xvii.  1  seq. 

have  been  a  similar  one  in  primeval  times;  apud    Aucher,  ii.  p.  209;  Cattstttutioitett 

a  third  instance  is  that  of  Ezekiel's  reck-  Apostolica,  vii.  36,  and  other  authorities;  see 

oning  from  the  captivity  of  King  Jehoia-  my  Alterthiimcry  p.  419.     The   Book  of 

chin,  i.  2,  &c.  Jubilees,  howe^^er,  reckons  by  jubilees  of 

•  Especially  as  distinct  traces  are  per^  precisely  seven  weeks,  i.  e.  of  forty-nine 
ceptible  of  two  beginnings  to  a  year;  one  years  ;  but  this  is  only  a  learned  fancy  of 
of  which  at  least  (that  maintained  by  the  treating  and  reckoning  the  whole  ancient 
Priests)  required  a  scientific  calculation,  history  as  sacred,  as  if  some  special  8a nc- 
See  my  Alterthumer^  p.  394  sq.  tity  lay  in  the  constantly-recurring  number 

*  Of  the  Egyptian  priests  we  have  the  seven, 
important  description  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
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each  other.  But  in  both  these  cases  of  parallelisins  we  trace  a 
later  hand ;  and  those  so-called  synchronisms  appear  from  aU 
available  indications  to  have  been  only  imported  by  the  learned 
into  the  history  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom. The  earliest  Hebrew  writer  known  to  have  employed  a 
foreign  (i.e.  non-Israelite)  chronology  is  Ezekiel,  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  yet  even  he  scarcely  ven- 
tures to  put  the  foreign  beside  the  native  chronology  at  the 
very  front  of  his  work. ' 

It  is  therefore  only  where  a  foreign  history  or  chronology 
comes  into  some  contact  with  the  histoiy  of  Israel  that  any 
comparison  can  be  instituted.  Every  combination  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  safely  made,  cannot  but  be  extremely  welcome  and 
useful  here.  For  the  latter  half  of  the  history  we  have  at 
command  many  points  of  comparison  with  the  history  of  the 
Phcenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Greeks, 
which  help  to  clear  up  many  obscurities.  But  for  the  first 
half  of  this  history,  i.e.  the  period  before  David  and  Solomon, 
these  sources,  so  fer  as  we  yet  know  them,  fail  us  almost  to- 
tally.* At  present  therefore  the  Egyptian  chronology  alone 
possesses  for  both  divisions  of  the  history  considerable,  and  for 
the  earlier  unrivalled,  importance.  Manetho's  numbers  as  yet 
stand  alone  to  vouch  for  the  whole  early  history  of  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Western  Asia ;  and  from  the  close  connection 
existing  at  many  important  points  between  the  histories  of 
Israel  and  of  Egypt,  they  wiU  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to 
us.  Lately  too,  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions 
and  papyri  have  been  disclosed  in  increasing  numbers  and 
accuracy;  and  it  is  generally  names  and  dates  upon  these 
which  can  be  deciphered  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Never- 
theless we  must  beware  of  incautious  or  excessive  reliance  upon 
this  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  accessible  and  appears  uncor- 
rupt.  For  though  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times 
displayed  the  greatest  capacity  for  numbers  and  calculations, 
and  loved  the  abstruse  arts  of  that  department,  yet  even  they 
employed  as  yet  no  permanent  chronological  era  in  common  life. 
For  ordinary  purposes  they  reckoned  time  by  the  years  of  the 
reigning  king ;  and  the  larger  numbers  preserved  from  their 
schools  contain  only  the  frequently  ingenious  computations  of 
the  learned.' 

'  S«»e  my  "Praphetni,  W.  p.  214.  hgie  dcr  ^f/ypirr,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1849  ;  to 

•  The  whole  fourth  vohime  of  Bunsen's  this  still  incomplete  work,  his  Konigshvch 
JEgypiena  Stdle  in  derJVeUffcschichte refors  dtr  alUn  ACf/f/pitr,  lJ«'riin,  1858,  also  on  a 
to  this  subject.  very  large  scale,  sen-es  as  a  supplement, 

•  See  Lepsius's  great  work  J)te  Chrono-  Bockh,  in  Manitho  und  die  Hnndssttm- 
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3.  But  beyond  the  mere  numbers  of  years  there  have  come 
down  to  tls,  amid  the  mass  of  historical  materials,  various  other 
supports  for  the  chronology  which  are  deserving  of  attention. 

Such  a  support  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  mention  of 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbatical,  and  yet  more  of  the  Jubilee 
years,  if  such  mention  were  frequent,  or  indeed  occurred  at  all. 
These  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  were  unquestionably  actuaUy 
observed  by  the  nation,  during  at  least  the  first  few  centuries 
of  their  possession  of  Canaan.^  If  therefore  ooe  or  more  of 
these  years  were  noticed  in  the  history,  and  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  series  were  also  known,  we  should 
possess  some  fixed  supports  for  the  chronology.  And  in  fact 
something  of  this  kind  was  assumed  by  the  learned  Jews  of 
later  times  who  examined  the  ancient  chronology  as  a  whole. 
The  author  of  the  Seder  Olam  rabha  (p.  200)  teaches  that  the 
residence  of  Israel  in  Canaan  prior  to  the  first  expulsion 
amounted  to  exactly  seventeen  Jubilees,  or  860  years ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  general  assumption  aU  special  details  were 
computed.  It  was  taught,  for  instance,  that  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  occurred  exactly  in  the  middle  of  a  Jubilee- 
period,  the  finding  and  publication  of  the  law  of  Moses  under 
Josiah  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  last,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  king  Jehoia-chin  exactly  in  the  middle  of  this  last  Jubi- 
lee-period.* But  it  justly  excites  our  surprise  to  find  these  late 
writers  speaking  so  exactly  of  things  never  mentioned  with 
these  details  in  the  old  historical  works,  nor  even  by  Josephus. 
We  need  not  indeed  be  much  surprised  to  find  no  notice  taken 
by  the  historical  reporters  of  these  great  epochs  in  the  earliest 
ages  when  they  were  undoubtedly  observed,  inasmuch  as  the 
accounts  preserved  of  those  early  times  are  throughout  ex- 
tremely brief.  But  if  during  the  more  fuUy  described  periods 
of  history  (viz.,  the  times  of  the  Kings)  all  these  years  of  rest 
were  really  observed  with  the  accuracy  which  these  later 
writers  pretend,  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  no  single 
observance  of  them,  either  during  the  building  of  the  Temple 
or  on  any  other  occasion,  is  recorded.     In  the  time  of  the  New 

pcriode  (BeTiin^  1845),  attempted  to  extend  '  See  my  Alterthiimer,  p.  411  eqq. 

this  theory  of  artificially  devised  numbers,  •  See  Seder  Olam  R.  c.  xi.  16,  23, 24,  25. 

sofaraa  to  show  the  entire  history  of  Egypt  The  time  of  the  siege   of  Jerusalem  by 

up  to  Menes  to  be  arranged  according  to  Sennacherib  is  placed  by  this  work  (ch. 

the  Sothiac  cycle ;  this  is  very  properly  dis-  xxiii.)  in  the  1  Itn  year  of  a  Jubilee-cycle, 

puted  by  liopsius.    See  also  the  critiques  therefore  not  immediat ely  before  a  Sabbath- 

on  the  works  of  Lepsius  and  others  on  this  year,  with  an  explanation  of  the  words  of 

subject,  in  the  Goitingir  Gelehrte  Anzeigen^  Isaiah  xxxvii.  30,  which  expressly  avoids 


1850,  pt.  83;  1861,  p.  426  sqq. ;  1862,  p.     referring  these  to  a  Sabbath  or  Jubileo-yoar. 
1153  sqq.;  1868,  p.  1441  sqq. 
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Jerosalem  on  the  contrary,  when  at  least  the  Sabbatical  year 
was  actually  observed,  Josephus  mentions  it  quite -naturally 
wherever  it  had  any  influence  on  the  course  of  hisi^^ ;  ^  for 
the  seventh  year's  fallow,  observed  as  strictly  as  it  seems  to 
have  been,  from  about  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  Maccabees,  had 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  many  social  arrangements,  occa- 
sioning especially  the  demand  to  omit  the  land-tax  for  that 
year.  Now  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  note  one  of  the 
years  of  this  period,  which  was  kept  as  a  sabbath,  as  by  reck- 
oning from  thence  backward  and  again  backward,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  draw  some  sort  of  conclusion  respecting  earlier  times 
also.  If  however,  in  the  later  age  the  seventh  year  only  was 
observed,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  Jubilee  and  the  fifty 
years  cycle,  the  calculation  thence  deduced  would  not  without 
modification  admit  of  application  to  the  early  times.  More- 
over we  are  ignorant  of  many  preliminary  points  essential  for 
carrying  through  such  a  calculation  with  any  great  degree  of 
certainty.  As  to  the  Eabbinical  assumptions  mentioned  above, 
we  can  only  suppose  that  they  sprang  from  the  well-known 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  adopted  by  the  Rabbis; 
who  hunted  up  supports,  actual  or  apparent,  famished  by  iso- 
lated sentences  of  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  establish  their  pre- 
conceived opinion,  and  were  thus,  through  assumptions  more 
witty  than  truthful,  betrayed  further  and  further  into  error.* 
To  gain  firm  ground  here,  independent  of  Babbinical  subtleties, 
we  should  require  at  the  outset  very  different  authorities  and 
auxiliaries  from  those  now  at  our  command.  ' 

The  numerous  genealogical  tables,  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
scattered  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  part  elsewhere,' 
furnish  another  support  to  the  chronology.  For  by  taking  twenty- 

*  Joflpphus,  Jtmsh  War,  i.  2.  4;  Anii-  Duke  of  Manchester  (in  his  work  The  Timet 
quities,  xiii.  8.  1,  xiv.  10.  6,  16.  2,  xv.  1.  2.  of  Dajticl,  London,  1845),  has  recently  at- 
See  2hc.  Hist.  v.  4.  tempted  to  support  a  similar  assumption 

*  It  is  clear  from  the  above-cited  pas-  bj  the  passages  Jer.  xzviii.  1,  3,  xxxiv.  8- 
sages  of  the  Stdtr  Olam  i?.,  that  the  two  11,  as  if  these  numbers  and  words  applied 
passages  in  Kzekiel  i.  1,  2  and  xl.  1  served  necessarily  to  Sabbatical  years,  but  with- 
as  starting-points  :  the  expression  E^N*1  out  at  all  proving  that  they  really  have  the 
T\X^T\  (xl.  i),  was  explained  as  the  com-  signification  which  he  attaches  to  them, 
mencement  of  a  Jubilee-cycle  (but  it  can  We  know  besides  from  other  sources  that 
signify  only  the  beginning  of  a  single  year,  in  the  learned  schools  of  the  early  Rabbis 
though  certainly  in  a  somewhat  extended  a  great  desire  prevailed  to  reduce  tho 
sense,  and  not  to  be  restricted  t^  the  first  entire  ancient  chronology  to  Jubilee-cycles, 
day  or  first  hour  only) ;  then  the  thirtieth  The  Book  o/Ju/>t/re«,  mentioned  p.  201,  only- 
year  mentioned  in  i.  1,  was  interpreted  of  endeavours  to  carry  out  for  the  entire  pre- 


the  thirtieth  year  of  the  preceding  cycle    Mosaic  period  what  others  had  attempted 

(which  is  nowhere  even  remotely  indicated),    for  the  post-Mosaic 

and  so  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that        •  S««   ^"«^  '«  »   l«*^**  •««»  *^'^   Hm^*^** 

the  year  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Law 

by  Josiah  was  the  first  year  of  the  last 

Jubilee-cycle  before  the  Captivity.    The 


r  age  u 

the  year  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Law    Jacolri c  1,  and Eusebius's £bc/.  History,!., 
by  «ro8iah  was  the  first  year  of  the  last    7,  speak  on  this  subject. 
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five  to  thirty  years  as  the  average  length  of  a  generation  in  ordi- 
nary historical  times,  we  can  fill  np  many  gaps  in  the  chronology. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  genealogies  were  very  con- 
stantly keptj  at  least  in  periods  of  settled  government.  'We 
are  not,  indeed,  distinctly  informed  whether  all  new-bom 
children  were  at  once  registered  by  the  priests ;  but  we  know 
that  lists  were  kept  of  the  houses  of  the  priests  and  of  others 
of  about  equal  rank  through  both  parents  ;^  and  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  without  exception  accurate  census 
and  muster-rolls  were  taken.*  But  great  havoc  may  very  likely 
have  been  made  in  these  registers  from  time  to  time,  through 
political  commotions  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people ;  *  and  the 
tables  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  with  aU  their  richness,  are 
transmitted  to  us  with  abbreviations  so  serious  as  often  to 
occasion  obscurity  (see  pp.  180  sqq.).  Here  then  great  caution 
is  requisite  throughout.  Moreover  the  genealogies  for  long 
periods  are  very  likely  (according  to  pp.  24  sq.)  reduced  to  round 
numbers,  which  demand  still  greater  caution.  Abbreviations 
of  this  kind  are  found  down  even  to  quite  late  times.*  Never- 
theless a  complete  and  accurate  comparison  of  all  such. tables 
may  very  possibly  yield  some  results  even  to  the  chronology. 

4a  AU  these  circumstances  unite  to  prove  the  great  difficulty 
of  establishing  a  chronology  which  shall  embrace  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation,  a  difficulty  which  is  especially  felt  m  the 
earlier  period.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the 
especial  liability  of  numbers  to  be  mistaken  and  changed  by 
the  transcriber.*  The  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  nation  passed 
away  without  leaving  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  historian's 
questions  on  these  points ;  and  although  the  Book  of  Origins 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  chronology  very  admirable  for 
the  early  age  of  which  it  treats,  yet  in  the  following  centuries 
the  decay  of  the  historic  spirit  manifested  itself  in  a  want  of 
accurate  attention  to  the  chronology  also.     In  the  age  of  the 

»  Comp.  JoBephuB  On  his  own  Lifejch.  1,         *  As  in  4  Ezra  i.  1-3  only  just  twenty 

end;   Against  Ajnon,  ii.   7.     Tho  small  generations  are  reckoned  from  Aaron  to 

J'DnV  1DD  or  Book  of  Generations  (this  Ezra ;  and  as  Ibn-Chaldun  mentions  from 

common  Rabbinical   title  answers  to  the  his  own  experience  a  reduction  of  &bout 

^n^  mentioned  al)oye,  p.  180  notSf  and  is  twenty  generations  to  ten ;  Joum,  Asiat. 

found  as  early  as  the  M.  Jebamoth,  iv.  13),  1847,  i.  p.  444  ;  ii.  p.  403. 
given   by  Josephus   of  himself,   contains        •  It  is  a  theory  incapable  of  proof,  that 

something  singular.  in  ancient  MSS.  the  numbers  were  ex- 

»  Comp.  my  Alterthumer,  p.  360  sq.  pressed  only  by  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

•  Comp.  Ezra  ii.  62 ;  Neh.  xii.  64 ;  even  and  therefore  so  frequently  interchanged  ; 

if  what  Africanns  says  (apud  Eusebium,  but  no  other  words  are  in  themselves  so 

Hist.  Eccl.  i.  7)  of  a  burning  of  the  gene-  liable  to  interchange   in  writing  as  the 

alogies  by  Herod,  is  not  to  be  taken  liter-  names  of  numbers, 
ally. 

P  2 
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Greek  and  Oriental  supremacy,  indeed,  there  early  arose  in  the 
learned  schools  of  Alexandria  an  energetic  desire  to  regard 
with  a  more  strictly  philosophical  eye  the  whole  history,  and 
with  it  the  chronology  also,  of  the  Eastern  nations  ;  and  as  this 
zeal  spread  to  the  Hellenists  also,  a  certain  Demetrius,  pro- 
bably either  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan  living  in  Egypt  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  about  b.o.  210,  attempted  to 
form  a  more  accurate  chronology  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Israel.^  But  such  attempts  were  too  isolated  to  lead  to  any 
permanent  results.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  M.  Jose- 
phus,  who,  while  displaying  less  aptitude  for  chronology  than 
for  any  other  branch  of  historical  investigation,  understands 
its  importance  as  well  as  the  Greek  historians,  and  yet 
is  nowhere  guided  by  any  firmly-grounded  view  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  sways  to  and  fro  in  utter  indecision.* 
Still  less  certainty,  however,  is  exhibited  by  the  Eabbis  of  a  still 
later  time  (see  pp.  200  sq.).  Christian  scholars  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries  were  the  first  to  take  up  these  studies 
anew.  The  subject  of  chronology  was  first  briefly  touched 
upon  by  Tatian,  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Oration  to 
the  Greeks,  and  then  more  definitely  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
in  the  second,  and  yet  more  in  the  third  book  addressed  to 
Autolycus;  in  which,  however,  he  does  not  adopt  any  really 
philosophic  method,  to  bring  the  various  dates  into  harmony, 
but  rather  aims  merely  to  show  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  and  history.  But  Africanus  and  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  who  followed  next,  strove  with  philosophic  earnest- 
ness to  bring  the  Biblical  chronology  into  accordance  with  that 
of  other  nations,  and  Africanus  especially  brought  to  this  task 
remarkable  diligence  and  acuteness.  But  this,  like  all  other 
philosophic  enquiries  respecting  the  Bible,  remained  at  that 
time  incomplete.  The  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  paid  still 
less  attention  to  chronology ;  Syrian  and  some  other  writers, 
however,  have  preserved  many  isolated  dates,  transmitted  from 
ancient  authorities.'  At  last  in  modem  times  the  investigation 
of  the  entire  subject  was  again  resumed,  and  pursued  anew  from 
the  very  beginning. 

The  later  scholars  of  antiquity  were  least  successful  in  their 

»  See  the  extract*  from  his  work  pre-  tionally,  by  later  readers,  and  not  make 

served  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  Eusebii  him  personally  responsible  for  all  contra- 

Pr(Bp.  Evang.  ix.  21,29,  and  in  Clementis  dictions;   though  even   then  a  sufficient 

Sirmn.  i.  21.  number  remain  unexcused. 

»  We  ought  certainly  in  the  writings  of        »  As  in  Iiagarde's  Anal.  8^r.  (1868), 

Josephus  to   make  allowance  for  many  p.  120,  ISsqq. 
alterations  of  the  text  made,  often  iuteu- 
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attempts  to  establish  a  general  chronology  embracing  all 
ancient  history,  frequently  as  such  attempts  were  made,  for 
various  reasons.  Fl.  Josephus  was  of  opinion  that  more  than 
5,000  years  had  elapsed  fix)m  the  Creation  to  his  own  day : 
others  reckoned  exactly  5,500  years  between  Adam  and  Christ  ;* 
but  none  of  these  views  originate  in  any  accurate  philosophic 
investigation  of  the  subject.  In  the  Bible  itself,  the  remains  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  certainly  present  a  continuous  chronology 
down  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  according  to  p.  82. 
But  even  respecting  some  portions  of  that  period  there  are 
other  Biblical  accounts  at  variance  with  its  computations ;  and 
for  the  entire  period  following  the  building  of  the  Temple  the 
canonical  books  contain  no  computation  of  a  chronological  total 
at  all.  The  Bible  itself  therefore,  with  its  many  various  parts 
lying  before  us,  rather  incites  to  such  a  calculation  than  accom- 
plishes it  for  us.  We  must  be  satisfied,  if  only  from  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  we  can  lay 
down  a  chronology  correct  in  all  its  general  features. 

*  Thus,  according  to  an  ancient  Apo-  xXviii.  end.  Those  who  reckoned  by 
cryphon  and  with  a  discrimination  of  the  Jubilees  laid  down  the  whole  history 
srparate  periods,  in  Evang.  Nicodcrai,  ch.     differently  by  tbeir  i  ectiliar  art. 
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SECTION  IV. 

TERRITOEY   OF  THIS  HISTORY. 

I.  PHYSICAL  ASPECT.  • 

Many  writers  have  tried  to  persuade  themselves  and  others 
that  the  soil  makes  the  people:  that  the  Bavarians  or  the 
Saxons  were  destined  by  their  soil  to  become  what  they  now 
are  ;  that  Protestant  Christianity  does  not  suit  the  warm  south, 
nor  Roman  Catholicism  the  northern  latitudes,  and  much  more 
to  this  effect.  Such  scholars  as  interpret  history  only  by  their 
own  scanty  knowledge,  or  even  by  their  narrow  minds  and 
bleared  sight,  would  try  to  convince  us,  too,  that  the  nation  of 
this  history  must  have  possessed  some  attribute  or  other, 
rightly  or  wrongly  assumed  to  belong  to  it,  because  it  inhabited 
Palestine,  and  not  India  or  Greece.  But  if  such  rcasoners 
would  consider  that  in  antiquity  this  very  soil  maintained 
nations,  religions,  and  civilisations  of  the  greatest  imagin- 
able diversity  in  the  narrowest  compass,  and  that  between 
every  one  of  its  ancient  and  its  present  population  the  differ- 
ence is  infinite,  although  the  soil  has  remained  the  same,  they 
would  see  how  little  it  is  the  ground  alone  that  creates  a  nation 
and  a  distinctive  stage  of  civilisation.  In  every  land,  except 
perhaps  a  Greenland  or  a  Terra  del  Puego,  powers  springing 
from  a  different  source  elevate  a  people  to  that  stage  in  which 
the  nobler  forces  of  its  mind  have  free  play ;  and  when  these 
have  once  begun  to  act,  then,  if  not  afterwards  utterly  stifled, 
they  free  the  nations  more  and  more  from  the  bonds  of  the  soil 
and  work  out  everywhere  results  similar  in  the  main.  The  dif- 
ferences which  remain  after  all,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
special  influence  of  each  country,  only  resemble  the  different 
colours  in  the  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  different 
flowers  of  various  lands.  But  these  powers,  even  when  pre- 
cluded from  free  development,  act  upon  the  nation  in  their  very 
perversion  and  obscuration  far  more  forcibly  than  the  position 
and  properties  of  its  clod  of  earth  ever  can,  as  is  proved  in  the 
history  of  both  ancient  and  modem  nations.  Only  at  the  very 
beginning  possibly,  and  in  the  lower  spheres  of  his  existence,  is 
man  folly  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  soil. 
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But  of  course  a  fayouring  soil  can  do  much  to  raise  a  nation 
speedily  and  easily  by  internal  energies  above  the  first  difficul- 
ties of  its  existence  to  a  stage  in  which  its  higher  powers  have 
free  play.  In  later  times,  when  the  intellectoal  forces,  having 
once  been  excited  and  openly  exerted,  pass  from  land  to  land, 
and  can  never  more  be  utterly  annihilated  or  repudiated,  the 
soil  is  so  inoperative  upon  the  status  of  a  nation  that  these 
forces  often  attain  their  highest  perfection  even  in  countries 
least  befriended  by  nature.  But  before  such  powers  were 
matured  and  difPdsed,  the  case  must  have  been  very  different. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history 
certain  lands  seem  predestined  by  their  advantageous  position 
to  elevate  their  inhabitants  speedily,  without  foreign  impulse  or 
aid,  to  the  higher  stage  of  intellectual  life,  and  to  prefigure  in 
miniature,  in  bold  attempts  and  the  play  of  youthful  power,  the 
career  to  be  afterwards  more  slowly  and  dehberately  run  on  a 
larger  scale  by  the  human  race  in  general.  And  among  those 
few  lands  upon  which  the  morning  star  of  creation  shone 
brightest,  Palestine  must  certainly  be  included,  and  indeed 
admitted  to  possess  some  peculiar  advantages  over  all  the  rest. 

1.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  earth  and  sky  of  this 
strip  of  land,  or  their  joint  influence  upon  the  products  of  the 
soil,  the  animal  creation,  or  the  mere  physical  conditions  of 
human  life  connected  with  the  bodily  constitution,  the  habita- 
tion, and  clothing  of  man.  These  things  are  in  many  respects 
the  easiest  to  understand,  and  some  of  them  have  been  already 
treated  of.  To  turn,  then,  to  their  influence  upon  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  man  t  the  warm  climate  of  the  country,  the  exuber- 
ant fertility  of  its  soil,  which  did  not  even,  like  that  of  Egypt, 
require  the  expenditure  of  much  laborious  art,^  and  its  proximity 
to  lands  the  wealth  and  various  treasures  of  which  could  readily 
supply  any  deflciencies  of  its  own,  must  here,  earlier  than  in 
many  other  parts,  have  raised  man  above  the  first  hard  struggle 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  set  his  mind  free  from  bondage  to 
the  earth,  and  given  him  leisure  for  higher  efforts.  But  this 
fruitful  land  is  really  only  a  broad  strip  of  sea-coast,*  bounded 
on  every  side  by  the  wide  and  terrible  deserts  of  Arabia,  with 
which  its  inhabitants  were  therefore  always  well  acquainted 
either  by  personal  experience  or  description.  Here,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  Egypt,  this  position,  keeping  always  before 

'  This  is  noticed  in  Denteronomy  xi.  sense,  i.e.  to  the  Jordan,  is  often  in  elc- 

10-1*2,  as  an  advantage  possessed  by  the  yated  writing  ^Kil>  ^^  coast;  Isaiah  xx. 

Holy  Land  even  over  Egypt,  productive  ^    ,.,       •     i    •i',     .     .  •     ^i.    i.* 

as  tW  had  been  renderoHy  human  .kill.  « :  I'^e  J^^Ul  for  metancc,  in  the  h.3- 

*  Therefore,  Palestino  in  the  narrower  tones  of  the  Cnuades. 
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their  eyes  the  contrast  of  want  and  superfluity,  of  death  and 
life,  must  early  have  roused  men's  minds  to  reflect  upon  the 
hidden  powers  of  life,  and  to  feel  deeper  gratitude  to  the  gods.' 
Thus  even  the  most  opposite  forces  here  cooperated  to  elevate 
men  early  to  a  beginning  of  free  thought  and  life.  How 
powerfully  men's  minds  were  filled  and  moulded,  especially  in 
this  early  age,  by  their  experience  of  the  Deity,  as  alternately 
giving  and  withholding,  and  yet  in  the  end  wonderfully  de- 
livering, is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  story  of  that  Patriarch  who 
typifies  the  goodness  of  ordinary  people.  Isaac  having  even  as 
a  chi]d  with  dif&culty  escaped  a  violent  death,'  settles  as  a  man 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and  has  to  maintain  a  long  strife 
for  the  possession  of  some  hardly-gotten  wells,'  but  is  re- 
warded in  the  end  by  the  distinguished  favour  of  heaven,  exhi- 
bited in  the  himdredfold  increase  of  his  com.*  Of  similar 
import  are  the  touching  stories  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the 
desert;  they  seem  hopelessly  crushed  by  the  inexorable  hand 
of  famine,  but  yet  at  the  last  moment  are  reached  by  the  good 
providence  of  that  God  whose  bounty  fails  not  even  in  the 
barren  desert.* 

At  the  very  dawn  of  history  Palestine  and  Egypt  always 
stand  up  clear  out  of  the  mists  of  earliest  memories  as  civilised 
lands.  When  Abraham  first  entered  the  Holy  Land,^  so  says 
tradition,  the  Canaanites  already  dwelt  there.  Now  these  very 
Canaanites  appear  at  once,  even  in  this  earliest  twilight  of  his- 
tory, as  fuUy  civilised  tribes,  dwelling  in  cities  and  villages ;  a 
sign  that  the  Hebrew  tradition  itself  could  not  remember  a 
time  when  Palestine  was  not  a  civilised  country,  though  the 
Israelite  Patriarchs  were  invariably  pictured  as  not  having  yet 
attained  the  blessing  of  any  fixed  abode  there.  Homer  also 
unmistakably  regards  the  Sidonians  and  Egyptians  as  nations 
of  a  very  peculiar  and  advanced  culture,  which  the  Greeks 
could  then  rather  admire  at  a  distance  than  emulate.' 

2.  But  in  close  proximity  with  this  rapid  elevation  to  a  finer 
culture,  we  early  perceive  also  a  dangerous  over-culture  and 

*  It  is  BuiScient  here  to  recall  the  sig-  approached  by  an  Arabian  one  from  the 
nificance  which  was  attached  to  Manna  first  century  of  the  Hegira;  Ham.  p.  16- 
in  the  earliest  Mosaic  religion,  as  will  be  17,  comp.  with  the  songs  of  similar  nj^an- 
explained  further  on ;  and  to  note  that  ing  in  the  same  work,  p.  122,  4  sqq.  from 
many  of  the  oldest  and  finest  Suras  of  the  below,  292  y.  2  sqq. 

Koran  are  full  of  profound  utterances  on  *  Gen.  xxvi.  12-33. 

this  subject,  and  that  nothing  in  the  Koran  *  Gen.  xxi.  14-19,  xtL  7-14. 

is  described  with  so  much  truth  as  the  •  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7. 

gratitude  owed  by  necessitous  man  to  the  '  Iliad,  vi.  290-2,  xxiii.  742-6 ;  Odyssey, 

Deity.  xiii.  286,  xv.  414  sqq. ;  Iliad,  ix.  381  sqq. ; 

*  Gen.  xxii.  Od.  iv.  126  sqq.  361  sqq. 

*  Tlie  Biblical  story  here  is  most  closely 
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over-refinement,  a  rapid  degeneracy  and  deep  moral  corruption. 
If  it  is  a  universal  law  that  the  fall  into  corruption  is  deep  in 
proportion  as  the  stage  previously  reached  in  civilisation  and 
art  was  high,  because  the  arts  of  refinement  themselves  become 
ministers  of  vice,  then  we  may  infer  from  the  early  traces  of 
great  moral  perversion  cleaving  to  this  land  as  an  hereditary 
disease,  the  high  stage  of  culture  which  it  must  have  attained 
in  the  earliest  times.  It  is  true,  the  stories  in  Grenesis  of  the 
sins  of  Sodom,  and  the  impudence  of  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham, 
and  the  hateful  origin  of  Moab  and  Ammon,^  form  a  series  of 
intimately  connected  ideas  of  primeval  history,  familiar  only  to 
the  Pourtii  and  Fifth  Narrators ;  and  the  strong  pictures  given  by 
the  Prophets  of  the  sins  of  Sodom  certainly  belong  to  no  earlier 
age.*  But  the  strictest  history  must,  for  reasons  afterwards  ex- 
plained, allow  that  long  before  the  time  of  Moses  the  Canaanites 
were  very  corrupt.  The  indigenous  Canaanite  human  sacrifice, 
which  was  transplanted  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Carthage,  and 
there  kept  up  to  the  latest  times,  was  no  sign  of  the  barbarity 
common  to  uncultivated  warlike  tribes,  but  of  the  artificial 
cruelty  often  arising  from  excessive  polish  and  over-indulgence. 

Amid  all  the  changes  of  time  the  moral  corruption  generated 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  such  a  culture  is  with  difficulty  lost 
in  the  land  of  its  birth.  As  in  the  Middle  Ages  complaints 
were  early  rife  of  the  perilous  degeneracy  of  the  Crusaders  in 
the  land  they  had  subjugated,  so  we  here  see  that  the  Hebrews, 
the  earliest  known  conquerors  of  the  same  land,  were  not  unaf- 
fected by  its  influences.  An  effeminacy  and  depravity  of  life,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Canaanites,  and  doubtless  promoted  in  part  by 
the  remnant  of  the  early  inhabitants,  spread  to  a  people  which, 
through  their  entire  nature  and  laws,  ought  to  have  been  most 
proof  against  it, — at  first  indeed  only  partially  and  occasionally,' 
but  subsequently  more  generally  and  irresistibly.  The  Pro- 
phets of  the  post-Davidical  age  bewail  this  much ;  but  nowhere 
is  a  more  striking  picture  given  of  this  spreading  depravity  and 
its  causes  than  in  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii. 

3>  But  if  in  other  equally  favoured  lands,  as  for  instance 
Egypt,  such  inversions  of  civilisation  may  possibly  for  ages 
scatter  their  poison  undisturbed,  eating*  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  nation,  Palestine  has  always  from  the  first  had  numerous 

*  Oen.  zyiii.,  ix.  20-27,  xix.  30-38.  great  example  of  sin  in  ancient  days ;  iz. 

'  The  first  prophet  who  thus  speaks  of  9,  x.  9. 
it  ife  Isaiah;  for  Amos  iv.  11,  and  Hosea        •  That  this  is  the  only  proper  way  of 

xi.  8,  had  mostly  in  view  only  the  destruc-  riewing  Gibeah's  infamous  crime  (Judges 

tion  of  the  cities  in  the  Jordan  circle ;  and  xix.)  wiW  be  made  clear  afterwarda. 
by  Hosea,  Qiboah  was  regarded  as  the 
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and  still  more  powerful  antidotes  in  th6  desolations  by  physical 
agencies,  to  which  this  land  is  exposed  with  a  frequency  and 
severity  perhaps  unknown  to  any  similar  country.  Ainong 
these  are  to  be  named,  primarily,  destructive  earthquakes,  to 
which  it  has  at  all  times  been  exposed,^  from  its  position  on 
the  track  of  this  mysterious  power  frt)m  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Sicily ;  frequent  and  most  ruinous  inundations ; '  the  unchecked 
rage  of  desolating  storms  and  dreadftil  hot  winds  from  the 
Arabian  desert ;'  a  temperature  not  calm  and  equable  like  that 
of  Egypt,  but  liable  to  violent  shocks  and  dangerous  changes, 
producing  incalculable  mischief  and  long-continued  unfruitful- 
ness  of  the  soil ;  *  the  plague  of  locusts,  and  ravages  occasioned 
by  the  dreadful  increase  of  scorpions  and  similar  creatures ;  * 
numerous  diseases,  some  destroying  Ufe  quickly,  like  the 
plague,^  and  others  appalling  through  their  slow  but  sure  deve- 
lopment, like  the  various  species  of  leprosy;^  and  lastly  the 
extreme  instability  of  property  and  life,  in  consequence,  as  we 
shall  explain  hereafter,  of  the  incessant  incursions  of  enemies. 
These  and  other  hardships  of  this  land  acted  as  inexorable 
disturbers  of  the  growing  effeminacy.  In  them  the  inhabitants 
might  not  unreasonably  see  pressing  divine  warnings  and  ex- 
hortations to  turn  from  all  the  errors  of  their  ways.  This 
influence  was  naturally  strongest  in  the  earliest  ages,  before 
men  had  gradually  learned  to  overcome,  whether  by  art  or  by 
religion,  the  terrors  of  nature.® 

This,  however,  gives  no  more  than  the  mere  possibility  of 

'  This  is  of  course  often  alluded  to  in  stand  rightly  the  Book  of  Joel.    Spots 

the  Bible ;  but  while  within  the  circle  of  almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  scor- 

tradition  it  is  mentioned  only  in  conncc-  pious  are  still  found  in  those  parts ;  see 

tion  with  Sodom,  and  perhaps  with  simi-  Ainsworth's    Travels  in   Asia  Minor,  ii. 

lar  intention  on  occasion  of  the  sin  of  p.  354. 

Eorah  in  Numbers  xvi.  32-34,  and  his-  '  For  although  a  'plague  like  the 
torically  only  in  Amos  i.  1,  where  Amos  plagues  of  Egypt'  is  a  proverb  in  Pales- 
speaks  of  a  great  earthquake  under  King  tine  (Amos  iv.  10),  yet  we  know  from  both 
Uzziah  (the  same  to  which  a  later  prophet  ancient  and  modem  history,  how  much 
once  pedantically  refers  back.  Zech.  xiv.  reason  Palestine  has  to  dread  these  very 
5),  we  know  from  the  experience  both  of  plagues. 

the  Middle  Ages  and  of  modem  times,         '  On  this  see  the  history  itself,  and  for 

that  the  Biblical   descriptions    certainly  the  laws  respecting  leprosy,  see  my  Alter- 

flowed  from  living  experiences.  thUmer,  p.  179  sq. 

'  See    Amos   viii.   8,    ix.   5,   and  the        "  The  earliest  prophets,  Joel  and  Amos, 

descriptions  of  modem  travellers ;    it  is  speak  on  this  point  as  if  wholly  carried 

no  mere  chance,  that  among  the  plagues  of  away  by  natural  terror,  and  always  just 

Egypt  earthquake  as  well  as  inundation  is  as  immediate  experience  prompted ;  even 

al^ent.  ^  Isaiah  speaks  only  what  time  and  place 

'  Job  i.   18;  Zeeh.  ix.  14;  Ps.  xi.  6;  necessarily  suggt^ted ;    long  and  terrific 

Ezek.  xvii.  10  ;  xix.  12.  descriptions  of  all  possible  pb^es,  wrought 

*  Consider  only  the  vivid  descriptions  in  one  grand  picture,  as  if  one  or  few  were 
in  Amos  iv.  6-11 ;  Jer.  xiv.,  and  in  the  insufficient,  are  first  found  in  Levit.  xxvi. 
traditions  of  Patriarchal  times  in  Gen.  xii.  14-45  (see  p.  116  sq.)  and  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
10,  xxvi.  1,  xl.  sq.  16-68. 

*  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  under- 
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receiving  a  warning  from  the  voice  of  the  Invisible  and  Divine 
Being  who  permits  no  mockery  of  himself;  and  these  voices, 
like  all  others,  maybe  unheeded  when  there  exists  no  firm  basis 
of  truth  nor  aspiration  towards  it.  The  Canaanites  did  not 
long  allow  these  voices  to  terrify  them  out  of  their  moral 
supineness  and  low  views  of  life ;  and  even  Israel  at  the  later 
period  of  its  culture  received  no  benefit  from  them.  But  when 
a  nation,  such  as  Israel  was  during  the  first  period  of  its  settle- 
ment in  Canaan — already  planted  on  an  indestructible  basis  of 
spiritual  truth,  and  as  yet  essentially  uncorrupted  and  suscep- 
tible of  all  pure  impressions,  had  before  its  eyes  such  incessant 
terrific  warnings,  we  can  well  understand  how  powerftdly  these 
might  tend  to  preserve  the  people  from  the  entrance  of  the  dis- 
solving and  corroding  influences,  and  to  give  to  its  character 
that  firmness  in  meeting  danger,  that  readiness  of  apprehension 
and  teachableness  of  spirit,  the  combination  of  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  healthy  progress. 


II.  RELATIONS  TOWARDS  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

When  we  look  round  from  the  land  itself  to  the  position  its 
population  occupies  relative  to  other  lands  more  or  less  closely 
siuTounding  it,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  imagining 
that  its  position  in  ancient  times  was  the  same  as  in  these 
modem  times,  when  the  land,  apparently  for  ever  desolate  and 
depopulated,  attracts  no  eye  beyond  that  of  the  distant  pilgrim, 
or  the  booty-loving  Bedouin,  who  soon  hastens  back  to  his 
desert,  or  of  the  Egyptian  neighbour,  scarcely  less  greedy  for 
mere  booty  and  for  a  good  boundary ;  when,  moreover,  it  has 
become  a  mere  cypher  in  the  system  of  large  empires,  and  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  prize  vigorously  fought  for  and  obstinately 
defended  for  its  own  sake.  The  land  for  which  Israel  journeyed 
and  fought  during  forty  years,  and  which  the  Decalogue,  the 
earliest  document  of  that  time  of  wandering,  exalts  as  the  land 
of  every  hope,  and  the  most  beautiful  into  which  Jahve  will  lead 
His  people  ;^  that  too,  in  which  after  Moses,  it  was  the  constant 
desire  of  the  people  and  the  blessing  promised  from  above  that 
they  might  settle  and  dwell  in  peace  ;^  that  land  must  then  have 
been  not  only  far  more  cultivated  and  fruitftd,  but  also  more 
difficult  to  conquer  and  to  hold,  than  it  now  is.  The  question 
then  is,  what  causes  combined  to  render  this  land  so  desirable 

»  Ex.  XX.  12;  Deut  v.  16.  i.  19;  Jer.  xxv.  6;  xxxv.  16;  Ps.  xxxvii. 

'  Gen.  xyii.  8,  &c. ;  Pror.  x.  30 ;  Inaiah    3  uq. 
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and  SO  admired ;  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  Israel  was  not  the 
only  one  of  its  numerous  populations  which  felt  so  towards  it. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  doubtless  that  the  whole  broad  southern 
slope  of  Lebanon  is  a  district  blessed  with  a  fertility  extraordi- 
nary of  its  kind.  Between  Egypt  and  the  northern  declivity  of 
Lebanon,  between  the  wide  deserts  to  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
^  unfiniitfiil  salt  wave '  (in  the  language  of  Homer)  on  the  west, 
there  is  no  spot  which  could  so  excite  the  lust  of  conquest  as 
these  mountains  and  valleys  of  inexhaustible  fertility  and  spon- 
taneous productiveness  ;  while  these  very  mountains,  together 
with  the  local  position  of  the  country,  made  its  defence^teasy  in 
those  early  days.  But  the  rush  of  nations  eager  for  the  pos- 
session of  such  cynosures  of  the  earth,  circumscribed  in  size 
but  inestimable  in  value,  must  have  been  greatest  during  the 
earliest  ages.  As  the  German  nations  of  old  no  sooner  heard 
distinct  reports  of  the  charms  of  the  South  than  they  steadily 
turned  their  eyes  and  desires  thither,  so  in  much  earlier  times 
the  Semitic  nations  far  and  wide  learned  to  look  to  this  land  as 
a  garden  planted  on  earth  by  heaven.  The  early  Arabian  his- 
tory is  fiill  of  stories  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests  urged  for  the 
possession  of  the  smallest  oasis,  of  a  stream,  or  even  of  a  well ; 
but  here  was  an  extensive  garden  of  earth  opened  to  the 
contest  of  mighty  nations.  Possibly  also  seafarers  from  the 
opposite  European  islands  might  assaU  the  alluring  land  from 
the  coast,  and  partially  occupy  it. 

For  besides  the  mere  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  this  land  affords 
other  especial  advantages  to  those  who  once  obtain  possession 
of  the  whole,  or  even  of  some  portion  of  it.  But  these  will  be 
so  often  alluded  to  in  various  portions  of  the  history,  especially 
that  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  that  a  short  notice  of  them  will 
suffice  here.  The  mountains,  defiles,  ravines,  and  caves  in 
which  the  country  abounds,  afford  the  inhabitants  excellent  and 
various  means  of  defence,  so  that  a  nation  well  prepared  to 
employ  such  advantages  may  feel  firm  and  secure  in  possession. 
'While  Egypt  and  other  fruitftd  plains  beside  great  rivers  readily 
become  the  prey  of  every  conqueror,  the  gracious  deities  who 
endowed  this  land  with  rich  abundance,  also  appeared  like  fierce 
mountain  gods  guarding  their  heights  with  utmost  jealousy, 
and  beating  back  with  fury  the  invading  foe.*  The  inhabitants 
probably  seldom  grew  so  effeminate  throughout  the  land  as  not 
to  hold  themselves  constantly  in  an  attitude  of  military  defence 
at  many  points  especially  favourable  to  warlike  operations,  or 
at  least  easily  to  resume  warlike  habits.     Whereas  Egypt  was 

1  Kings  zx.  23-28. 
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of  old  and  is  now  a  land  of  slaves,  Lebanon,  together  with 
its  southern  slope,  seems,  despite  of  all  other  changes  which 
time  has  wrought,  stUl  to  produce  the  same  indomitable  lovers 
of  freedom  as  it  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Moreover  a  nation 
which  kept  strictly  to  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  could 
secure  its  frontiers  with  tolerable  efficiency,  by  defending  the 
northern  approaches  and  guarding  the  few  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
since  in  the  south  the  desert  aflforded  protection  against  an 
enemy. 

2.  But  although  separated  from  Egypt  by  an  extensive  desert, 
yet  frotti  the  general  position  of  surrounding  nations,  Canaan 
stands  towards  that  country  in  a  relation  which  has  from  the 
earliest  times  drawn  upon  it  the  weightiest  consequences.  Tor 
Egypt,  an  extraordinarily  cultivated  and  highly  fertile  land, 
exercised  upon  the  northern  tribes  a  power  of  attraction  greater, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  Canaan,  and,  though  the  most  distant, 
was  the  most  alluring  link  in  the  chain  of  southern  lands  that 
attracted  this  migration.  In  prehistoric  times  a  stream  of 
nations  poured  down  from  the  north  upon  Egypt,  like  those  of 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  in  later 
times  approached  it  by  the  same  route,  and  either  tried  to  sub- 
jugate it  or  actually  did  subjugate  it.  This  is  proved  in  the 
prehistoric  History  of  all  these  nations  and  languages,^  and  will 
presently  be  illustrated  by  an  important  instance  occurring  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age.  Palestine  here  lies  in  the  way ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  many  a  tribe,  intending  to  go  to  Egypt,  may  have 
remained  in  Palestine  (as  is  said  of  Abraham,  Gen.  ix.), 
or  may  have  been  afterwards  driven  back  upon  Palestine 
(as  happened  to  the  Hyksos,  and  subsequently  to  Israel 
under  Moses).  As  Palestine  thus  became  the  key  of  Egypt, 
it  very  early  became  necessary  to  the  latter  to  keep  her 
eyes  on  the  former,  and  carefully  watch  her  condition.  A 
strong  and  united  power  in  Palestine  formed  the  best  barrier 
between  Egypt  and  the  northern  nations,  and  its  friendship 
upon  equal  terms  would  be  courted  by  Egypt,  as  actually  took 
place  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  when 
Palestine  was  weakened  by  internal  discord,  Egypt  might  for 
her  own  security  begin  to  think  of  conquering  either  the  whole 
of  Palestine  as  far  as  Lebanon,  or  at  least  the  fortresses  and 
seaports  on  the  south-west.  This  last  case  would  especially 
occur  when  the  ruling  power  in  Egypt  had  its  seat  in  the  north 
of  that  country  and  practised  navigation,  as  under  Psammeti- 

'  Seethe  second  of  my  Sprachwissenachqftliche  AbhancUungcn  (Oottingen,  18G2), 
p.  74  aq. 
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clius  and  liis  successors,  nnder  the  Tultinites,  the  Fatemites, 
Ajjubites,  and  the  Mamelukes.  Thus  Palestine  is  always  in 
some  degree  fettered  to  the  fortunes  of  Egypt,  and  although 
Israel  cherished  against  Egypt  at  times  a  deadly  hatred,  com- 
parable only  to  the  rancour  of  brother  against  brother,  yet  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  nations  have  always  brought  them  back 
into  a  very  intimate  mutual  relation.  But  when  great  empires 
were  formed,  too  large  to  have  their  centre  of  gravity  on  this 
strip  of  coast,  and  obliged  to  fix  it  either  in  Africa  or  further 
towards  the  interior  of  Asia,  Palestine  was  never  able  to  main- 
tain herself  as  a  strong  independent  kingdom,  and  became  a 
constant  apple  of  discord  between  Asia  and  Africa. 

3m  It  appears  from  aU  this,  how  by  a  combination  of  most 
various  causes,  this  strip  of  coast  became  from  the  earliest 
times  a  meeting-place  for  the  most  diverse  nationalities,  and 
how  one  nation  here  pressed  incessantly  upon  another,  and  not 
one,  however  small  its  territory  might  be,  could  long  enjoy  its 
power  in  peace.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  constant  jost- 
ling of  nations  in  and  around  Canaan  ceased  with  the  Israelite 
conquest,  or  even  with  the  establishment  of  David's  government. 
No  doubt  it  was  greater  in  the  earlier  times  ;  but  it  continued 
after  David,  whenever  the  power  of  the  dominant  people  was  at 
all  relaxed,  and  is  traced  down  even  into  the  Mohammedan 
times.  The  land  also,  notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  pos- 
sesses such  great  diversities  of  aspect  and  site,  and  offers  such 
numerous  and  manifold  means  of  defence,  that  no  one  nation 
could  ever  easily  root  out  all  the  others,  as  might  happen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  or  even  reduce  them  to  permanent  subjection. 
Indeed  the  truth  of  this  can  be  actually  verified  from  observation 
of  the  perplexed  relations  of  the  different  nationalities  and 
faiths  living  there  side  by  side  at  the  present  day.  Any  nation, 
therefore,  which,  amid  this  confrision  within  and  danger  with- 
out, tried  to  maintain  its  position  with  vigour,  and  compete 
ydth  other  civilised  nations,  would  require  the  constant  straining 
of  all  its  resources  both  physical  and  mental,  and  even  after  its 
first  victorious  entrance  into  the  land,  would  still  have  to  pass 
through  many  various  stages  of  development  and  elevation. 
Nowhere  perhaps  is  the  exhortation  to  constant  watchfulness 
and  improvement  so  powerfully  prompted  as  here  by  the  inexo- 
rable pressure  of  absolute  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance; 
and  indeed  the  Prophets  never  hold  out  warnings  of  physical 
ills  only,  but  of  war  and  conquest  too.* 

In  this  respect  Palestine  might  indeed  be  compared  with  the 

'  For  the  case  of  David  also,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13. 
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Caucasus  (also  a  region  of  continent),  where  the  narrow  space  is 
not  less  crowded  with  a  medley  of  nations;  and  as  in  the 
earliest  times  the  Caucasus  must  have  been  the  meeting-place 
especially  of  the  various  Aryan  nations,  so  Palestine  was  the 
great  crossing-point  for  those  of  the  Semitic  stock.  But  in 
reference  to  ciyUisation  Palestine  was  incomparably  more 
favourably  placed  than  the  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  the 
coast  of  that  sea  on  whose  innumerable  promontories  and 
islands  aU  the  higher  and  freer  forms  of  the  life  of  the  western 
nations  had  from  early  times  manifested  themselves,  as  those  of 
the  east  upon  the  Granges.  It  is  an  absurd  idea  that  the 
Hebrews  from  living  in  Palestine  were  cut  off  from  all  brisk 
intercourse  with  distant  nations.  Any  inclination  to  keep 
aloof  from  such  intercourse,  which  might  be  observed  in  them 
in  early  times,  sprang  rather  from  the  nature  of  their  religion 
than  from  deliberate  intention,  and  it  was  only  because  the 
Phcenicians  had  anticipated  them  that  they  long  kept  aloof 
from  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  Either  with  or 
against  their  own  wish,  they  must  inevitably  have  been  drawn 
into  the  busy  whirl  of  life  surging  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  especially  in  its  eastern  division.  We  can  measure  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  other  nations,  early 
gained  in  this  centre  of  three  continents,  by  the  short  sketch 
of  them  given  in  Gen.  x.  And  during  the  later  ages  of  anti- 
quity, when  nations  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
from  Persia  and  India,  from  Greece  and  Egypt,  exchanged 
their  respective  arts  and  culture,  Palestine  still  formed  the 
central  point  of  transition  and  communication. 

To  sum  up  :  we  now  understand  the  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  nations  forced  by  close  contact  with  others,  whether 
near  or  distant,  constantly  to  carry  on  their  own  farther 
development,  and  either  soon  to  disappear,  or  else  to  conquer 
and  perpetuate  themselves.  Such  nations  were  not  on  this 
account  necessarily  remarkable  for  numbers.  Even  in  our 
times  multitude  does  not  do  so  much  as  some  fancy ;  but  the 
earliest  period  of  antiquity  was  an  age  when  nations  were  not 
crowded  together  in  such  large  loose  masses,  but  lived  one\ 
beside  the  other,  like  so  many  families,  each  retaining  its  own 
sharply  defined  character  and  distinct  culture ;  and  when  even 
the  smallest  tribe  shut  itself  up  in  its  own  individuality,  and 
relied  solely  on  its  own  resources  to  attain  whatever  appeared  to 
be  its  highest  good.  In  this  respect  the  petty  nations  of  ancient 
Palestine  exactly  resemble  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  the  modem  ones  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands; 
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and  just  as  Athens  and  Rome,  with  the  smallest  possible  terri- 
tory, could  gain  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  so  also 
could  a  nation  of  Palestine.  Now  two  nations  of  Palestine,  we 
know,  above  all  others  that  met  there,  bore  away  this  palm, — 
two  nations  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  stronger 
contrast,  and  even  acting  upon  each  other  in  virtue  of  this  very 
contrast  to  intensify  their  divergence,  yet  both  of  them  so  con- 
stituted that  the  results  of  their  endeavours  became  permanent, 
and  among  the  most  conspicuous  fruits  of  the  world's  history. 
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We  must  therefore  now  view  the  land  in  reference  to  its 
earliest  medley  of  inhabitants  living  there  before,  and  con- 
tinuing there  during  the  period  immediately  following  the 
immigration  of  Israel.  The  inherent  dLfliculty  of  surveying 
such  remote  events  is,  indeed,  here  increased  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  restricted  to  very  few  and  scattered  notices  of  them  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  elsewhere,  and  possess  scarcely  any 
writings  of  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  pas- 
sage Gen.  xiv.,  the  original  form  of  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  probably  belonged  to  that  age  (see  p.  52).  But  at  all 
events  these  notices  are  from  very  different  and  in  part  ex- 
tremely early,  ages ;  and  besides,  as  the  very  essence  of  such 
great  national  relations  is  to  change  only  by  slow  degrees,  we 
may  be  justified  in  drawing  from  the  conditions  continuing  at 
a  later  period  certain  conclusions  respecting  remote  times.  ^ 

1.  -In  cases  like  this,  the  first  enquiry  naturally  refers  to  the 
Aborigines,  tribes  of  whose  immigration  the  later  inhabitants 
retained  neither  proof  nor  even  the  faintest  recollection. 
Before  their  subjugation  or  expulsion  by  other  victorious  inva- 
ders, these  Aborigines  may  have  passed  through  many  stages  of 
fortune,  forgotten  as  layer  after  layer  of  population  flowed  over 
this  lowest  and  broadest  stratum.  Total  expulsion,  however, 
can  rarely  have  befallen  the  original  inhabitants  :  upon  a  strip 
of  coast  like  Palestine, — the  exit  from  whence  was  not  easy  to 

*  The  difficulties  of  this  entire  question  pletion  of  the  excavations  now    begun, 

are  not  removed  by  the  method  adopted  since  investigations  on  every  spot  promise 

by  Movers  {Baa  Phonikische  Alterthum.  i.  greater  thoroughness  and  certainty.     See 

p.  1-82, 1849),  as  will  be  hereafter  pointed  my  Erkldrung  der  grouen  Pkimikischcn 

out  in  some  important  instances ;  see  also  Inschrifi  von    Sidon^    Gottingen,    1866  ;• 

Jahrb.  dir  Bibl.  IViss.,  ii.  p.  37  sqq.     For  and  the  results  of  E.  Kenan's  Phoenician 

a  more  accurate  enquiry  into  the  state  of  Journey  of  Discovery,  which  are  gradually 

the  Canaanites  and  other  early  races  of  being  made  public, 
the  same  region,  we  must  await  the  com- 
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a  settled  popiilation,  whether  on  accotuit  of  the  great  attractions 
of  its  soil,  or  because  its  boundaries  were  formed  by  deserts, 
seas,  the  easily  defended  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  mountain- 
glens  of  the  north.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  assimiing  that 
many  relics  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  must  have  been  spared, 
consisting  not  merely  in  enslaved  persons,  but  also  in  manners 
and  traditions.  For  us,  indeed,  all  such  traces  are  almost 
erased,  because  the  IsraeUfdsh  invasion  (as  will  soon  be  shown) 
belonged  to  a  later  time,  when  the  earlier  strata  of  population 
were  so  intermixed  that  it  was  no  longer  easy  always  to  discri- 
minate the  earlier  and  the  later  inhabitants. 

That  in  the  very  earliest  age,  long  before  the  ancient  migra- 
tions into  Egypt  (i.e.  long  before  the  time  of  the  Hyksos),  a 
more  homogeneous  group  of  nations  established  themselves  in 
this  land,  is  not  only  probable  from  the  general  relations  among 
nations,  but  to  be  inferred  also  from  more  definite  indications. 
A  change  in  the  name  of  a  country,  such  as  Seir,  Edom  or 
Esau,  itself  points  to  the  successive  rule  of  three  distinct 
nations,  whose  chronological  sequence  we  can  in  this  case  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty,  as  wOl  soon  be  shown.  What  these 
names  prove  to  have  happened  to  the  land  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  most  easy  of  demonstration  in 
that  instance,  is  evidently  true  of  other  cases  occurring  within 
the  land  itself.  Further,  all  the  nations  which  were  settled  in 
the  land  in  historical  times,  some  of  which  are  known  even  from 
Biblical  testimony  to  have  come  in  from  foreign  parts,  though 
differing  widely  in  other  respects,  possessed  a  Semitic  language, 
of  which  amid  considerable  dialectic  varieties  the  fundamental 
elements  were  closely  related.  Now  this  is  not  conceivable, 
unless  one  original  nation,  possessing  a  distinctly  marked 
character,  had  lived  there,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years  before 
the  immigration  of  others,  to  whose  language  after^comers  had 
more  or  less  to  conform.  This  original  nation,  moreover, 
doubtless  already  had  its  peculiar  ideas,  religious  ceremonies, 
and  customs,  which  more  or  less  powerfully  influenced  subse- 
quent immigrants ;  as  the  worship  of  the  homed  Astarte  is 
known  to  have  existed  here  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  quite 
independently  of  the  later  Phoenicians.^  All  these  points  will 
however  be  more  fuUy  discussed  as  we  proceed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Israelite  occupation  these  Aborigines  had 
for  many  centuries  been  so  completely  subjugated,  dispersed, 
and  ground  down,  that  but  few  remains  of  them  were  still 

>  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  Gen.  xiv.  6, 
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visible.  But  then  the  immigrants  were  so  vaiions,  so  divided, 
and  in  some  points  even  so  weak,  that  it  must  have  been  very 
difficult  to  comprise  such  numerous  and  disconnected  nations 
under  any  one  fitting  appellation.  •  The  Israelites  called  them 
Canaanites,  Amorites,  or  otherwise,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  of  them  seemed  the  more  important  at  the  time,  or  they 
preferred  to  name  several  together.  When  a  nation  had  been 
long  resident  in  the  land,  no  one  thought  of  investigating  the 
antiquity  of  its  settlement  there.  So  much  the  more  remark- 
able is  it  that  some  few  tribes  are  nevertheless  described  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  '  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land.*  ^  This 
declaration  is  the  more  impartial  and  weighty  because  quite 
incidentaL  The  nations  thus  described  are  very  small  and 
scattered  tribes,  but  on  this  account  the  more  likely  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We  are  hereby  entitled 
to  prosecute  further  this  question  of  the  Aborigines. 

1)  In  the  northern  and  more  fruitful  portions  of  the  land  on 
this  side  Jordan  the  Aborigines  must  have  been  very  early 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Canaanites  and  blended  with 
them,  as  not  even  a  distant  allusion  to  them  is  anywhere  to  be 
found.  The  case  is  different  with  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan,  especially  towards  the  south.  Here  we  come  upon  the 
traces  of  a  people,  strangers  alike  to  the  Hebrews  with  their 
cognate  tribes,  and  to  the  Canaanites,  who  maintained  some 
degree  of  independence  until  after  the  Mosaic  age :  the  Horites 
(LXX.  Xoppaioiy  i.e.  dwellers  in  caves.  Troglodytes)  in  the 
cavernous  land  of  Edom  or  Seir.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  himself  calls  them  *  the  dwellers  in  the  land,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  later  immigrants,  Israel,  Esau,  and  Edom.^ 
In  that  writer's  time  this  people,  though  subjugated  for  centuries 
by  Edom,  must  still  have  formed  separate  communities  ;  since  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  enumerate  their  seven  principal  and 
subordinate  tribes  with  their  seven  heads.'  In  the  earliest 
narrative.  Gen.  xiv.  6,  they  appear  in  Abraham's  time  as  still 

'  Namely,  Amalek,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  the  south-west  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  8ome 
Num.  xxiv.  20 ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  singular  subterranean  works  have  been  re- 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath,  I  Chron.  vii.  21;  cently  discovered;  see  Key's  ^tude  kutto- 
as  also  Geshur,  1  Sam.  zxvii.  8.  For  the  riqtie  et  tt/pographique  de  la  Tribud^  Juda, 
last  passage  the  LXX.  have  a  somewhat  Paris,  1843.  As  these  cannot  well  be  re- 
different  ];^ading,  and  translate  very  un-  f erred  either  to  the  Hebrews  or  fb  the  Ca- 
intelligibly,  as  they  generally  do  such  naanites,  they  must  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
passages  as  refer  to  the  ancient  Canaanite  traces  of  the  al>originaI  inhabitants,  or 
history;  but  the  true  reading  has  un-  Horites;  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
doubtedly  been  preserved  in  the  Hebrew.  Horites  should  hare  settled  so  far  to  the 
See  above,  p.  68.  south-west. 

•  Gen.  xxxvi.  20.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  ■  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30. 
ancient  Bait-Gihrin  or  Klenthrropolh^  in 
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independent ;  and  firom  this  passage,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  Book 
of  Origins,  we  see  that  the  name  Seir,  for  the  mountain-range 
occupied  by  them,  was  peculiar  to  them.      The  Deuteronomist 
evidently  follows  an  ancient  authority  in  saying  that  they  were 
expelled   by  Esau  (or  Edom).*     It  further  appears  from  the 
careful  distinction  made  in  the  Book  of  Origins  between  them 
and  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  that  they  were  not  of  Canaani- 
tish  blood,    although  the  Amorites,  also  dwelling  far  to  the 
south,  were.     It  happens  very  fortunately,  in  fine,  that  we  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  these  Aborigines  &om 
a  wholly  different  source,  the  Book   of  Job,*  which  pictures 
vividly  the  pitiable  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  the 
writer's  age  (the  eighth  or  seventh  century).     Then,  houseless 
and  outlawed,  they  were  thrust  forth  by  their  conquerors  into 
dreary  and  barren  wildernesses,  in  which  they  dragged  out  in 
misery  a  feeble  existence,  despised  and  abhorred  by  all,  but 
ready  on  occasion  of  any  disaster  happening  to  their  old  op- 
pressors to  burst  suddenly  forth  from  their  miserable  hiding- 
places,*  ftdl  of  pent-up  bitterness  and  destructiveness,  and  thus 
even  in  their  ruin  to  remind  their  conquerors  that  they  had 
once  been  masters  of  the  land.     This  reads  like  a  scene  in  the 
history  of  the  Coolies  or  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  or  (to 
take  an  instance  nearer  home),  of  the  Irish  peasantry  not  more 
than  thirty  years  ago;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  He- 
brews do  not  seem  anywhere  to  have  treated  their  subject  tribes 
for  centuries  with  such  severity  as  the  Edomites  treated  theirs. 
2)    So  melancholy  an  end  is  inevitable  when  victorious  inva- 
ders permanently  withhold  equal  rights  from  the  subjugated 
people,  and  keep  them  apart  and  in  bondage.     Very  different, 
however,  was  the  position  these  Aborigines,  whom  we  have 
just  seen  sunk  so  low,  once  held ;  as  appears  from  the  following 
important  fact.     At  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest,  as  we 
learn  from  some  perfectly  reliable  accounts,  there  still  existed 
many  remains  of  the  Aborigines  scattered  through  the  land. 
They  were  then  ordinarily  designated  by  a  name  which  suggests 
very  different  ideas — Eephaim,  or  Giants.*      Indeed  primitive 

'  Deut.  ii.  12,  22 ;  comp.  above,  p.  126.  were  not  wholly  in  error  on  the  meaning 

uq.  of  some  passages  in  ch.  xxx.,  I  still  think 

■  Job   xviL    6,  xxiv.  6-8,  xxx.  1-10.  that  I  have  understood  all  these  passages 

The  zeal  and  fulness  with  which  in  1836  and  the  history  therewith  connected  more 

I  gave    a  pubh'c  interpretation   of  these  accurately  than  they, 
passages  in  Job,  prove  that  I  then  believed        ■  Alluded  to  also'in  Deuteronomy,  whose 

I  had.  found  in  them  a  new  fragment  of  author  is  well  acquainted  with  all  these 

historical  truth,  as  it  is  not  my  habit  to  circumstances ;  vii.  20. 
give   voluminous   explanations   of  things         *  In  this  general  sense  the  name  is  used 

already  disposed  of.     Even  now,  though  I  not  unfrequently ;    2   Sam.  xxi.    16-22 ; 

see  that  Isaac  Vossius  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  from  the  Chronides  of  the  Kingdom,  Deu^ 

Q2 
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tribes  remaining  near  to  a  state  of  nature,  appear  to  possess 
gigantic  stature  more  frequently  than  the  more  advanced  and 
versatile  nations.  The  latter  appear  to  lose  from  the  body 
what  they  gain  in  the  mind ;  and  so  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
Moses  *  must  have  possessed  very  much  the  same  short  slender 
stature  which  is  now  characteristic  of  the  hardy  and  adroit 
Arab.  It  might  indeed  be  argued  from  certain  indications  that 
only  the  ruling  families  of  the  Aborigines  are  here  described.^ 
If,  as  appears  in  various  descriptions,  especially  of  the  early  times, 
the  ruling  families  were  gorged  with  the  fat  of  the  land,*  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  savage  and  warlike  lords  of  a  nation  itself 
of  high  stature  would  appear  absolutely  gigantic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews.  We  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that  a  rough  robber-clau  of  immense  stature,  belonging  to  the 
Aborigines,  stOl  maintained  its  power  here  and  there,  and  that 
the  Aborigines  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  become  subject 
to  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  protection  against  invaders ; 
much  as  in  Europe  the  aid  of  the  last  robber-knights  was 
sought.  The  last  king  of  this  race  was  Og  of  Bashan,  and  his 
enormous  iron  sarcophagus  served  as  a  memento  to  after-times,* 
like  the  heavy  coats  of  mail  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  ourselves. 
But  this  view,  true  as  it  is  of  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
David,  is   untrue  of  earlier  times;   for  in  perfectly  reliable 

ii.  11,  20,  iii.  11 ;  and  the  name  may  be  had  long  perved  as  a  bridge  over  a  river 
thus  explained  from  its  root,  since  Kp*^  «  {Journal  Asiatique^  June  1841,  p.  679-81); 
nD-5,*<«^<^A^^,mayverywellbeequivalent  other  Mohammedan  writers  relate  that  he 
•'rV'  ;  •;  ^  ,  took  a  fish  just  fresh  from  the  sea,  and 
to  long,  taU,  like  the  Gorman  recke.  The  y^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^i^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^yg .  Tabari 
Hebrews  applied  the  same  name  to  the  ^^^  j^  ^is  prehminary  history  a  long  pas- 
shadows  of  Hades ;  literally,  the  stretched  ^^^  respecting  him  (see  Chronimte  de  Jb- 
out,  i.e.  the  nerveless,  prostrate,  dead.  It  j^^-  traduit  du  Persan  par  Dubeux,  i.  p.  4 8 
is  evident  that  the  language  of  a  nation  o  --.*  *  i  a.^  ^ 
which  applied  this  name  to  the  giants,  ^-l  al«>,  QazvtnS,  ^^.^rs^i  P-  ^^^f  7 
though  dso  Semitic,  must  have  been  ori-  sq.  ed.  Wustenfeld;  Petermann's  Reisen, 
"' very  different.  ii.  p.  106  sq.).    But  all  these  traditions 


»  Kum.  xiii.  27-33.  are  probably  based  on  such  Rabbinical 

*  Because  in  the  passages  quoted  they  legends  as  those  in  the  Liber  de  morte 
appear  as  quite  exceptional  instances,  jnst  Mosis,  p:  84  Gavlmin  \  in  Ben-Uziel  on 
tiA  the  three  at  Hebron,  Num.  xiii.  22 ;  and  Num.  xxi  33  sq.  ,*  and  in  the  Midrash 
as  Og  of  Bashan  is  called  the  last  of  his  Jalq^t,  fol.  14 ;  and  these  again  on  an 
race,  Deut.  iii,  11 :  see  i.  4.  Apocryphal  book  upon  Og,  which  appears 

■  As  Judges  iii.  29,  and  in  David's  song,  in  Decret.  Gelasii,  vi,  13,  under  a  barely 

%  Sam.  i.  22,  recognisable  name.    Here  the  few  notices 

*  Deut.  iii.  11 ;  without  doubt  a  piece  of  him  in  the  Old  Testament  were  inter- 
of  genuine  historv,  for  the  spot  where  the  woven  with  divers  giant-stories  and  the 
memorial  was  to  be  seen  is  accurately  de-  strangest  fiincies  ;  as  that  he  saved  him.- 
scribed.  It  seems  surprising  that  even  in  self  through  the  Deluge  by  holding  on  to 
the  Middle  Ages  such  strange  stories  Noah's  ark ;  that  he  lived  with  Abraham, 
should  be  still  related  of  this  old  giant-  and  sp  forth.  He  was  thus  brought  into 
king,  who  stands  so  isolated  in  the  Old  connection  with  Gen.  vi.  4 ;  and  it  was 
Testament:  for  instance,  a  Persian  Mo-  thought  satisfactory  thus  to  recover  the 
bammedan  relates  that  a  single  bone  of  name  of  one  of  the  primeval  giants  there 
-the  gigantic  body  of  the  juz  ^^  ^jfi  mentioned. 
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reports,  snch  aa  Gen.  xiv.  5,  Deut.  iii«  13^  the  whole  of  Bashan  in 
called  the  *  land  of  the  Bephaim/  and  they  appear  as  an  unmixed 
race*  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  on  such  points  tiie  Deutero* 
nomist  only  speaks  rhetorically  and  with  a  purpose,  to  magnify 
the  conquest  e£Eected  by  Israel  under  a  leader  like  Moses^  over 
such  powerfol  and  terrific  giant  races.  But  even  the  Deuterono* 
mist  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  ¥dthout  some  historical  basis ; 
and  quite  independently  of  him,  we  see  from  a  very  ancient 
passage,  €ren.  xiy.  5,  that  the  name  ^  Eephaim '  was  originally 
borne  only  by  a  smaU  people  in  Bashan  beyond  Jordan,  having 
a  capital  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (a  name  which  proves  that  thus 
early  the  homed  Astsuie  was  worshipped) .  But  we  may  assume 
that  at  the  time  of  Abraham  nations  of  the  same  race  ruled 
over  extensive  territories  eastward  of  the  Jordan;  *  in  Moab  they 
were  specially  designated  Emim,'  and  in  Ammon  Zamzummdm.' 
On  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  central  districts,  they  lived 
at  the  time  of  Moses  in  more  scattered  settlements, — ^in  parts 
of  the  later  tribe  of  Joseph  (as  we  learn  from  a  very  ancient 
record  ^),  and  near  Jerusalem,  where  a  valley  was  named  after 
them  as  late  as  the  eighth  century ; '  but  in  the  southern  parts 
near  Hebron  (which  must  have  been  their  old  capital),  and  from 
thence  towards  the  sea,  they  were  more  concenlsrated  and 
powerful ;  and  here  in  the  south  they  bore  the  name  of  Sons  of 
Anak,^  with  the  mythological  epithet  of  Oiants^  sonsy  given  to 
them  by  their  terrified  enemies.^     That  Hebron  was  the  ancient 

'  We  leafti  tils  most  diatinctly  from  *  Josh.  xvii.  16;  comp.  abore,  p.  66  sq. 

the  invaluable  accounts  in  Gen^ziv.ywheco  *  Josh.  xy.  8^  zyiif.  16;  2  Saai.  f.  18, 

places  and  names   are  given  which  are  22,  xxiii.  13;  Isaiah  xvii.  5. 

otherwise  wholly  unknown.  *  Num.  xiii.  22,  23 ;   Josh.  xi.  21  sq., 

«  Dent.  if.  11,  and  Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  compare  f^^'  l^.  16 ;  comp.  Deut.  ii.  10  sq. ;  and 

J%»«n«[Eng.  version  wrongly  Jymanj.  of  the  "lerely  rhetorical  aUuion  to  them, 

similar  sound,  among  the  Horites,  Gen.  "^'-JS?*.  .. .    .   ,,             .        -^. 

^^^y-  22  L                  "        meamng  of  the  names 

•  Since*  the  ancient  accounts  used  by  the  ^^VW  and  D^?9J  ^;f  Num.  xiiL  33,  ap- 

Deuteionomist  in  the  fortner  case  a^ee  ?«*«»  also  ft^ni  Gen.  vi.  4.    Movers,  by 

with  Gen.  xiv.,  we  may  conclude  that  on  ^^^^^S  these  expressions  of  the  Book  of 

n-«  .v  *;  i-  *\.^  -o«,-  oo  v^**  ;  <.  *%»^J  Origins,  and  others  of  the  kind,  in  a  per- 
Gen.  XIV.  6  is  the  same  as  DP,  i.  e.  poy,    ^^^f     ^^^^^  ^   .^  ^^^  ^^ 

andDWthesamea8DnDtr)T,Deutii.l9  Rephaim,  &c.,  were  actually  mythical 
sq.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  means  of  Giants  and-Titans,  mistakes  the  real  mean- 
explaining  the  names  £mim  and  Zam-  ing  of  all  these  passages  of  the  Bible ;  as 
zummim,  since  they  do  not,  like  the  name  much  so  as  he  would  in  treating  the  Oimbri 
Bephaim,  occur  in  any  more  general  sense,  and  Teutons,  nay,  even  the  Mecklenbuigh- 
nor  are  made  intelligible  by  any  clear  era  of  the  present  day,  as  mythical  person- 
context,  and  we  therefore  are  wholly  igno-  ages.  It  is  the  Deuteronomist  ^o,  by 
rant  what  associations  were  connected  with  his  rhetorical  descriptions,  first  somewhat 
the  words ;  the  merely  rhetorical  use  of  loosened  the  historical  ground ;  but  it  was 
the  appellation  Sons  of  Anak  in  Deute-  not  till  much  later  when  actual  historical 
ronomy  does  not  warrant  any  such  assump-  names  were  looked  for  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  that 
tion  respecting  even  these.  The  name  Og  (mention^  p^  228)  could  be  imagined 
Bephaim  alone  came  gradually  to  be  used  to  be  a  Titan,  and  even  identified  with  the 
in  a  wider  sense.  Greek  Ogyges. 
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0eat  of  their  kings,  appears  not  merely  from  the  permanent  im- 
portance of  that  city  to  the  entire  south,  but  also  from  know-* 
ledge  that  we  have  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  dynasty  ruling  there.  This  dynasty  boasted  of  an  ancient 
hero  Arba,^  as  founder  of  their  city,  hence  called  by  them  City  of 
Arba  (and  the  time  of  its  building  was  still  weU  known,  see 
p.  52),  and  also  as  foimder  of  their  dynasty,  and  therefore 
entitled  Father  of  Anak,^  But  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  con- 
quest their  power  must  have  been  divided,  and  thereby  weak- 
ened, since  three  sons  of  Anak — Ahimau,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai 
— are  mentioned.' 

But  a  part  of  the  population  which  from  its  locality  can 
hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  Bephaim,  is  very  curiously 
also  called  by  a  perfectly  distinct  name,  Ajcobites.  Amos 
speaks  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Amorites,  just  as  other 
writers  of  the  Eephaim ;  *  and  the  Book  of  Origins  itself  calls 
both  the  above-mentioned  king  Og  and  a  similar  king  Sihon 
Amorites.*  But  the  diversity  of  name  is  at  once  explained, 
when  we  discover  that  Amorite  only  means  mountaineer,  and 
is  therefore  originally  a  topographical,  not  an  ethnological  or 
national  designation.  How  these  Amorites  could  be  brought 
into  a  certain  connection  even  with  the  Canaanites  will  be  con- 
sidered presently. 

3)  Again  in  the  south-west  of  the  land  we  find  more  traces 
of  the  Aborigines.  On  one  occasion  in  the  life  of  David  it  is 
stated  by  an  ancient  narrator,  in  order  to  explain  how  David, 
then  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines,  could  be  constantly  engaged  in 
expeditions  against  the  south-west  country,  without  attacking 
Israel,  that  the  objects  of  their  hostilities  were  *the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land,'  whom,  it  appears,  neither  a  Philistine 
nor   an  Israelite   leader  would  think  it  necessary  to   spare.* 

'  Wherever  thia    name  occurs  —  Gen,  possess  this  reading,  is  indeed  doubtful, 

xxiii.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  15,  xy.  13,  54,  xz.  7,  because  they  have  here  'Avaxlfi  and   not 

xxi.  11 ;  Judges  i.  10 — the  LXX.  pronounce  'Ai^dn;  but  the  later  periphrasis  is  a  fact, 

the  last  Ryllable  somewhat  harder,  *Apfi6fi.  and   has  nothing   in   common  with   the 

But  Movers*  idea  that  the  name  answers  Kabbalistic  Ada7n  qadmvn  which  Movers 

to  the  Greek'A^/Si^Aof,  and  is  in  fact  iden-  chooses  to  see  here.    Nor  can  Onka,  the 

tical  with  the  Babylonia  Bel,  is  without  name  of  the  Phoenician  Athene  (sec  Steph. 

foundation.     The  article  (y^lXn)  Js  only  Byz.  s.v.)  be  brought  into  connection  with 

found  attached  to  it  later,  Keh.  xi.  25 ;  Anak,  at  least  until  we  know  how  it  was 

but  in  the  older  writers  the  article  is  found  written  in  Phoenician, 

with  pJV^-  ■  Judges  i.  10 ;  Numb.  xiii.  22. 

*  Josli.    XV.    13'    xxi.    11  •    'that    is  *  Amos  ii.  9. 

the  great  man  among  the   Anakim,'  in  *  Joshua  ix.  10 ;  see  lat«r  Deut  iv.  47  ; 

xiv.   15,   is    plainly    only  a   periphrasis  '^f^L^'.    . 

hazarded  by  some  biter  reader  or  copyist.  ^    This  is  namely  the  true  meaning  of 

Whether  the  LXX.,  who  in  all  these  pas-  ^n®  ^^rds  abready  referred  to— 1  Sam. 

sages   translate  by  firtTp6iro\tSf  did  not  zxvii.  8;  the  words  Qp^yp_^^tp  form  a 
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Two  snch  aboriginal  kingdoms  are  mentioned  here.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  Amalekites.  These  appear  from  other  indications 
also  to  have  been  snch,  and  indeed  originally  to  have  overspread 
the  whole  land ;  so  that  no  name  was  found  more  fitting  than 
theirs  to  become  the  common  designation  of  all  the  Abori- 
gines ;  as  will  be  farther  explained  hereafter.  Besides  this 
small  kingdom,  which  then  stiU  existed  in  the  far  south,  there 
was  another,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  extending  westwards 
from  Judah  about  to  Joppa ;  this  was  called  from  its  chief  city 
Geshur,  with  which  Gtezar  seems  to  be  synonymous.  This  king- 
dom, though  sorely  harassed  by  both  Philistines  and  Israelites, 
maintaiued  its  existence  until  the  reign  of  Solomon.  From  the 
special  tribe  which  occupied  this  district  &om  primeval  times, 
the  land  was  called  the  land  of  the  Avites  or  Ayim ;  ^  but  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  this  name 
is  sometimes  exchanged  for  that  of  Amorites.  But  in  David's 
reign  there  was  another  small  kingdom  of  the  same  name 
Geshur,  at  the  very  opposite  point,  on  the  north-east  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Aramean, 
as  being  surrounded  by  tribes  speaking  Aramaic.^  As  such 
identity  of  name  cannot  be  accidental,  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
displaced  member  of  the  same  original  people,  the  main  part  of 
which  was  driven  to  the  extreme,  south  and  south-west.  The 
personal  name  Talmai  already  noticed,  p.  230,  recurs  again 
here,^  although  it  is  quite  foreign  to  ancient  Israel,  and  only 
appears  as  an  Israelitish  name  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
form  Bartholomew. 

It  is  clear  trom  aU  these  signs  that  there  was  here  a 
primitive  people  which  once  extended  over  the  whole  land  of 
the  Jordan  to  the  left,  and  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  right, 
and  to  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  south;  and  that,  as  in  many 
districts  it  was  still  disputing  dominion  with  the  Canaanites, 
it  was  completely  subjugated  only  by  the  fresh  incursion 
of  the  Hebrews  under  Moses.  Whether  they  were  of 
Semitic  race  hardly  admits  of  doubt  even  on  a  first  glance. 
The  few  names  preserved*  have  a  Semitic  form  and  complexion ; 

parenthetic  clause,  and  those  following  [Gaza] ;  that  is  (the  speaker  being  north  of 
describe  merely  how  far  David  ranged  Gaza),  that  Gaza  was  the  most  southerly 
southwards  (even  to  Egypt).  We  might  region  to  which  they  ever  extended.  [The 
conjecture  n!?^inp  ^r  Q^Jiyo,  from  1  Sam.  name  is  properly  Avvim,  Heb.  D^M-] 
XV.  7  ;  but  1  consider  every  change  nf  the  «  According  to  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ;  Josh. 
Hebrew  construction  as  unnecessary,  or  xii.  6,  xiii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  23. 
rather  false.  -  „  q„^  ...   „     ...   „* 

i  From  Josh.  xiii.  3,  compared  with  verse  ^  Sam.  in.  3,  xiii.  37. 

2,  it  appears  thattheGeshuri  and  the  Avites  *  These  are  the  five  names  of  chiefs 
are  one  and  the  same  people;  according  already  mentioned,  and  some  names  of 
to  Deut.  U.23  itiej  dweLteventmto  Ajszah    tribes  and  places;   such  as  the  above- 
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and  when  we  consider  that  the  chiefs  who  would  not  become 
subject  to  the  Hebrews,  at  last  retreated  to  the  coast-towns  of 
the  Philistines,^  and  that  in  later  times  the  Philistines  led  the 
descendants  of  these  terrible  giants  into  battle,^  and  that  from 
the  earliest  period  Semites  were  settled  on  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (as  will 
soon  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Philistines),  we  may  assume 
it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this  entire  stratum  of  nations  was 
connected  with  the  Semitic  peoples,  who  were  driven  still 
further  westward  beyond  the  sea.' 

2.  The  land  occupied  by  these  Aborigines  was,  both  long 
before  and  long  after  the  Hebrew  conquest,  invaded  by  various 
widely  differing  Semitic  nations,  who  wholly  subdued  some 
portions  and  obtained  partial  possession  of  others. 

1)  Of  these  the  Canaanites  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important.  At  first  sight  it  seems  doubtftd  whether  they  were 
invaders  or  not.  Fortunately,  however,  we  possess  in  a  passage 
of  the  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  x.  15-20,  a  record  by  means  of 
which  we  can  measure  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  the 
early  dominion  of  this  important  people,  and  without  which 
many  perplexed  points  of  the  history  of  these  ancient  tribes 
would  be  fax  more  difficult  to  unravel.  Here  the  separate 
tribes  of  the  Canaanites  are  enumerated  as  sons  of  Canaan, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  each  described.  Their 
number  is  eleven.  Sidon  is  mentioned  as  the  first-bom  ;  which 
means  that  Sidon  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the  greatest 
Canaanitish  power.  Next  come  three  nations  living  towards 
the  south,  Hetii,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites ;  then  two  in 
the  most  northerly  country  conquered  by  Israel,  the  Girgashites  * 
and  the  Hivites ;  then  four  in  Phoenicia,  and  lastly  the  most 
northern  of  all,  the  well-known  kingdom  of  Hamath  on  the 
Orontes.  The  description  then  given  of  the  Canaanite  boun- 
daries makes  it  still  more  evident  that  the  writer  here  intends 
to  describe  their  territories  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Israelitish 
conquest.  They  embrace  the  entire  land,  as  far  as  Gaza  on  the 
soutii-west;    so  that  the  Aborigines  still  existing  there    (the 

quoted   Qn,  Oen.  xiv.  6;   and  ^y,  Deut.  dan.   But  since  F^pycira,  known  from  Matt. 

Ji.  23.  '^"*-  28,  yraa,  according  to  Euseb.  OnonUy 

»  Josh.  xi.  22.  ^  pleice  on  a  hill  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 

«  2  Sam.  Mi.  16-22;  1  Sam.  xvii.  ^[  Galilee,  the  name  probably  designated 

»  For  the  proof  that  the  vhole  country  ^^^  ^me  Canaanite   kingdom   which   is 

here  was  inhabited  by  Somites,  see  also  named  in  Josh.  xi.    Ha^or  {i\^fj,  fortress, 

the  Jahrb.  der  Bibl.  Wiss.  ri.  p.  88.         ^  mountain-fortress,  citadel) ;  corresponding 

*  Their  locality  is  nowhere  defined  in  in  so  far  with  the  name  Jebusitc,  which, 

the  Old  Testament,  except  that  in  Josh,  according  to  Josh,  x.,  is  in  a  similar  case. 
11,  they  arc  placed  on  this  side  Jor- 
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PliilistmeB  were  not  then  yet  in  the  same  force  on  that  coast 
as  later)  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  protected  and  subject 
population. 

But  this  story  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Canaan  implies  no  more 
than  a  clear  recollection  that  at  some  time,  it  might  be  even 
centuries  before  the  Israelitish  conquest,  a  dominant  people 
named  Canaan  created  and  preserved  some  degree  of  unity 
among  the  various  tribes.  The  question  of  the  age  of  each 
separate  tribe,  whether  they  were  all  aboriginal  or  not,  did  not 
come  under  consideration  here :  we  only  learn  that  tiie  influ- 
ence of  the  Canaanites  had  been  firmly  established  in  the  land 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses.  But  as  these  Canaanites  appear 
in  so  many  passages  as  only  one  among  many  ancient  nations 
inhabiting  this  land,  there  is  no  intrinsic  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  even  if  their  immigration  had  preceded  that  of  Moses  by 
more  than  five  centuries,  they  were  distinct  fix)m  the  Abori- 
gines aheady  mentioned.  In  fact  it  is  nowhere  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  they  were  aborigines ;  for  the  Fourth  Narrator 
of  the  primeval  history,  in  saying  incidentally  that  the 
Canaanites  were  in  the  land  before  Abraham,^  only  means 
that  the  land  was  even  then  already  thickly  peopled,  and 
names  the  Canaanites  simply  as  the  best  known  inhabitants. 
And  when  we  farther  reflect  how  very  widely  they  must 
have  differed  both  in  mental  and  in  physical  culture  from 
the  Aborigines  already  described,  and  how  utterly  shattered 
and  dispersed  these  Aborigines  were  even  before  Moses,  a 
later  immigration  appears  on  these  grounds  also  the  more  pro- 
bable. Many  signs  conspire  to  prove  that  a  powerful  invasion 
must  at  a  very  early  time  have  everywhere  split  up  the  flrst 
deep  stratum  of  population,  an  older  and  very  different  invasion 
from  those  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews,  which  wiU 
afterwards  come  under  consideration ;  and  we  can  imagine  no 
other  such  than  this  of  the  Canaanites. 

So  far  we  are  guided  by  the  Old  Testament  accounts  of  the 
Canaanites.  But  other  independent  traditions  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Phoenicians  reached  Herodotus  and  other  Greek 
writers.  Independent  again  of  these  is  the  genuine  Phoenician 
tradition  given  by  Sanchoniathon  ^  of  the  constant  enmity 
between  the  two  Tyrian  brothers  Hypsuranius  and  Usous.     The 

*  Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7  ;  and  see  also  such  •  In  Orelli's  editioni   p.    16   sq. ;    see 

passages  as  Num.  xxii.  4.     The  later  de-  also  on  this  legend  my  Ahhandlung  uher 

scriptions  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  die  Phonikiscken  Ansickten  von  der  Wclt- 

as  collected  by  Moses  Choronensis  (Hist,  schiypfung  und  Sanchuniathon  (Gottingen, 

i.  6),  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Book  1861),  p.  44  sq. 
of  Jubilees  and  similar  works. 
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first,  as  his  name  indicates,  is  the  heavenly  progenitor  of  the 
Phoenicians ;  the  other  a  wild  hunter,  a  savage  '  hairy '  man  (as 
his  name  expresses),  and  the  true  type  of  the  earliest  inhabitants. 
Indeed  the  name  Usd,  by  the  Phoenician  phonetic  laws,  is 
actually  identical  ¥dth  the  Hebrew  Esau :  *  not  that  the  Tyrian 
Usd  derived  his  name  from  that  nation  which  the  Hebrews 
named  Esau,  but  that  the  contrast  expressed  in  the  Phoenician 
tradition  between  two  related  tribes  of  which  the  younger  formed 
a  later  immigration  into  the  land,  is  repeated  in  the  history  of 
Israel. 

At  the  time  of  Moses,  faideed,  the  immigration  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  was  so  completely  a  bygone  event,  and  had  given  rise  to  so 
many  new  arrangements  and  changes,  that  the  very  name  of  the 
principal  nation,  the  Canaanites,  is  only  to  be  explained  fixm 
these.  For  on  reviewing  the  names  of  the  eleven  tribes  and  of 
others  elsewhere  named  as  connected  with  them,  we  find  some 
to  be  derived  from  corresponding  cities  or  kingdoms ;  namely, 
the  Phoenician  nations  and  Hamath-;  also  the  Jebusites,  so 
called  from  Jebus  an  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem,  evidently 
because  they  preserved  their  independence  and  a  considerable 
territory  long  after  the  Israelite  invasion  ;^  also  the  Girgashites, 
already  mentioned  p.  232.  These  small  kingdoms,  seven  in  all, 
maintained  their  existence  with  firmness  generally  till  long 
after  Moses.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  tiie  four  or 
five  names  remaining.  None  of  the  nations  bearing  these  can 
be  so  called  from  a  city  or  kingdom ;  and  four  of  them  are 
besides  mentioned  with  such  disproportionate  frequency,  and 
as  spreading  over  such  an  extent  of  country,  as  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  they  constituted  compact  and  localised  king- 
doms. Many  indications  show  that  these  names  describe  the 
inhabitants  by  certain  differences  of  locality  and  occupation  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country.* 

a.)  The  Amokites.    These  were  Highlanders,  as  their  name  ^ 

*  As  the   Phoenician  0(f\etfAos  answers  people  (see  AVgemeine  Zdtuvg,  Juno  22, 

to  the  Hebrew  Dj>^y,  so  0(?<r«of  toa  Hebr.  1^39,  p.  1337);  as  among  the  Northern 

..U.U.     u  ♦  ♦».;-  I—*  w^i'^kf    <.««^«i;«« +^  Slavonians,  the  Polanians  take  their  name 

ip^ly ;  but  this  last  might,  according  to  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  Drevianians  from  the 

my  Lehrhuch,  §  108  c)  easily  pass  into  wood,  the  Livonians  from  the  sand  (Scha- 

V^'  farik,  Slavische  Alterthunur,  i.  p.   199) ; 

«  That  they  had  at  first  a  wider  territory  »nd  as  in  Attica  there  were  the  Tirepiiifpioi, 

appears  not  only  from  Josh.  x.  but  from  Tlthius,  and  UipaXoi ;  and  still  in  Uri  a 

the  added  clause  •  in  the  mountains,'  Josh.  valUy-  and    a    mountain-  Ammann   are 

xi.  3  ;  if  this  is  not  transposed  from  Num.  distinguished, 

xjii^  29.  *  "^^"^  **  chiefly  seen  from  the  passage 

■  As  now  in  the  Soudan  the  population  Is-  ^ii*  9»  where  there  is  an  historical 

.     J-  'J  J    •  ^      *.!-      ^                  A      i.u^  allusion  to  ^>}^K^  summit  \  the  Canaanite 

18  divided   luto   the   towns.   ^JJj)  the  "^v'              ' 

*  language  must  hare  employed  this  word 

desert  •   (^«  Jj    and    the  hill  •  ^Xt^Of.  not  merely  of  the  summit  of  treee,  but 
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indicates,  and  as  the  chief  passage  about  them,  Num.  ziii.  29, 
(belonging  to  the  Book  of  Origins)  shows.  Whenever  any  indica- 
tion is  given  of  their  locality,  they  always  appear  as  dwelling 
upon  or  ruling  from  high  places.^  It  is,  however,  expressly 
stated  by  the  earliest  narrator,  that  they  dwelt  originally  beyond 
the  Scorpion  Range*  (*the  going  up  to  Akrabbim'),  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  subsequent  Judah,  and  farther  still  to 
the  south-east  as  far  as  the  Sock-city  (Petra)  of  Idumsea ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  Israelite  conquest  they  must  have  held  ex- 
tensive sway  throughout  the  southern  regions  on  this  side  of 
the  Jordan;  besides  this  they  occupied  wide  regions  on  the 
other  side,  and  had  made  fresh  conquests  there  just  before  the 
arrival  of  Moses.*  Hence  the  earliest  narrator  not  unnaturally 
applies  the  name  Amorite  to  all  the  ancient  settlers  in  the  south, 
on  the  western,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  population  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan ;  and  other  writers  in  Judah  also  employ  the 
name  in  this  larger  sense.^  But  we  have  seen  already,  p.  230, 
that  these  very  Amorites,  described  as  warlike  and  savage, 
were  mainly  reUcs  of  the  aboriginal  population ;  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Canaanites,  strictly  so  called,  must  therefore 
have  been  very  loose.  In  fact,  in  careful  delineations,  they  were 
clearly  distinguished  fr^m  these,  and  only  gradually  and  in 
later  times  thrown  into  the  same  category  with  them.*  We 
possess  also  one  proof  that  the  language  of  the  Amorites  was  by 
no  means  identical  with  that  of  the  Canaanites.^ 

b.)  The   contrast  to  these   Highlanders  with  their  strong 
castles  is  famished  by  the  Hittites,^  as  dwellers  in  the  valley, 

alsoof  that  of  mountains  with  their  castles.  Canaanite  in  a  wider  sense,  is  plain  from 
In  1840  I  published  this  remark  on  Is.     Num.    xiv.  43-45  (Judges   i.   17),   com- 

XTii.  9.     In  Syriac  LJoLdI  still  signifies    P^^^  ^^,  ^^^^'  i-     Ip  ^i^e  manner  the 

_         ;;,  ot    o Vr        11  narrator  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  puta  AmoriteB 

Ktro',  Knos.  Chrest  p.  31.  3  from  below,     j^  ^^^^  p|^g  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^j,^  ^.j^^  ^^j^  ^^ 

70.             .-*,,..-.          ▼    .  1.  Origins  (inJosh.ix.)  properly  calls /Tm^tf*. 

i  Gen.  XIV.  7.  of  the  district  near  Jmcho  »  ^s  in   the  often  retouched  passage, 

where  mountains  lie  to  the  west;  Deut.  i.  Zm^'^^  i.;  compare  verse  10   with  Josh. 

7,  29  sq.  44,  according  to  old  authorities ;  ^v.  13  sq.,  xi.  21  sq. 

Josh.  X.  6  sq.,  where  mention  is  made  of  ;  j^  ^^^  rf^markable  passage  Deut.  iii.  9. 

thoir  five  kings  who  ruled  the  country  on  »  ^j^py  ^^^  ^^^^j  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^j^^ 

this  side.                       t    i.     —  ^          ^u  ^^^  which  we  learn  only  that  their  terri- 

«  Judges  1.  36 ;  see  Josh.  xiii.  4 ;  on  the  ^ory  was  formerly  larger.    It  is  an  obvious 

Scorpion  Range,  which  stretched  from  the  conjecture  that  the  name  of  the  Phoenician 

southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  St*  in  a  ^^.^^^„  j^  ^^^^  j^  ^.^1^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

south-westerly  direction,  see  ^um.  xxxiv.  ^^.^  ^^^^^  Kittites  were,  indeed,  always 

'•  A^  we  are  told  not  only  by  the  earliest  Jji^tep  in  Hebrew,  and  almost  always  in 

narrator,  but   by  national  songs:    Num.  Phoenician,  with   •],  never  with  n;   yet 

xxi.  29,  compared  with  Gen.  xiv.  6 ;  ac-  there  are  found  coins  with  the  inscription 

cording  to  which  the  Amorites  were  here  ol  iv  'XiZ&vi  KtmeTy,  so  that  at    least  in 

not  aboriginal.  Sidon  Heth  seems  to  bo  employed  in  the 

*  See  above,  p.  72.     That  the  Book  of  sense  of  Canaan ;  see  the  Jahrbuchir  der 

Origins,  however,  already  used  the  name  BiUischen  Wissenschaft,  iii.  p.  20P.     On 
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who  Iiad  different  employments  and  manners,  and  lived,  wherever 
possible,  in  distinct  and  independent  communities.  We  are 
not  therefore  surprised  to  find  them  living  near  the  mountains 
wherever  they  could  find  room,  as  for  instance  in  the  south 
near  Hebron,  and  extending  from  thence  as  far  as  Bethel  *  in 
the  centre  of  the  land.  They  nowhere  appear  as  warlike  as  the 
Amorites,  but  rather  (according  to  the  noteworthy  description 
of  them  in  the  Book  of  Origins),^  lovers  of  refinement  at  an 
early  period,  and  living  in  well-ordered  communities  possessing 
national  assemblies.  Abraham's  allies  in  war  are  Amorites ; ' 
but  when  he  desires  to  obtain  a  possession  peaceably  he  turns  to 
the  Hittites.^  More  in  the  middle  of  the  land  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Jordan,  the  name  Hittite  seems  to  have  been  exchanged 
for  one  of  similar  import,  namely  Perizzite :  ^  for  this  also  desig- 
nates dwellers  in  an  open  country,  containing  villages  rather 
than  fortresses.^  Upon  the  supposition  that  this  name  is  synony- 
mous with,  and  only  dialectically  different  from,  the  other,  its 
omission  from  the  list  of  tribes  given  in  Gen.  x.  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

c.)  Very  little  difference  exists  between  these  dwellers  in  the 
vaUey  and  the  i>eople  originally  called  Canaanitb.  The  latter, 
however,  according  to  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  accounts,' 
inhabited  the  littoral  regions,  which  lie  still  lower,  and  possess 
a  totally  different  character  from  the  valleys  just  described ;  viz. 
the  western  bank  of  the  sultry  and  teeming  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
probably  as  high  up  as  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  likewise  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  As  possessors  of  these  choicest  parts 
of  the  country,  and  especially  as  masters  of  the  sea,  successful 

the  Egyptian  monuments  Amar  and  Chtta        »  This  name  first  appears  Josh.  xvii.  15 ; 

frequently  appear  as  names  of  nations,  the  together  with  the  Canaanites,  as  if  those 

latter  eopeeially ;  and  its  relation  to  the  districts  had  been  then  under  subjection 

Biblical  name  is  pointed  out  in  Bunsen's  to  the  latter  people.     Judges   L  4  sq. ; 

Mgypten^  i.   p.  480 ;   Rough's  Voeme  de  Gen.  zxxiv.  30,  xiii.  7,  comp.  xii.  6. 
Penia-our  in  the  Revue  Contemp.    1866,         •  As  is  clear  from  the  similar  Hebrew 

p.    391    sq. ;     Brupsch's     Geographiache  word  in  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and  from  the  re- 

Inschrifttii  altagt/ptischtr  Denkmitler,   ii.  marks  in  Deut.  iii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11; 

p.  20  sq.,  iii.  p.   73.     Champollion  con-  Zoch.  ii.  8.     f^B  is  properly  open. 
j*idered  the  Cheta  to  be  Scythians.     But^         '  In  the  Book  of  Origins,  Num.  xiii.  29, 

according  to  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  in-  ziv.  25 ;  and   in  Josh.  xi.   13,  probably 

Bcriptions,   the    Chatti   must   be    sought  from  the  same  source  ;  on  the  other  hand, 

much  farther  to  the  north ;  see  Hawlin*  they  are  already  restricted  to  the  sea-coast 

son's  Inscription  of  Tiglath  PUeser  (Lon-  in  Josh.  v.  1.    The  name  jy33  undoubtedly 

don,  1857),  p.  46  sq.,  54  sq.    The  Xtrrala  signifies  lowland ;  but  the  true  antithesis  to 

Kcifiv  in   Africa,  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,  this  is  not  found  in  Aram,  but  rather  in  the 

Ocogr.  iv.  5,  can  have  been  at  most  only  other  names  met  with  in  this  same  region. 

a  very  early  settlement  of  this  people.  Not  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon  does  the 

»   Gen.    xxiii.,    xxvi.    34,    xxvii.    46 ;  name  Canaanite  assume  in  the  Old  Testa- 
Judges  i.  26.  ment  the  force  of  merchant,  trader^  and 

'  Gen.  xxiii.  even  then  not  in  common  parlance.    This 

•  According  to  Gen.  xiv.  13.  can  by  no  means  have  been  the  original 

*  Gen.  xxiiL  meaning  of  the  word. 
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navigators,  and  founders  of  colonies  both  near  and  distant,  they 
early  obtained  such  a  preeminence  above  all  other  nations  of  the 
land,  that  their  name  as  the  most  widely  known  easily  came  to 
be  used  as  a  compendious  designation  of  the  entire  country. 
Where  the  various  parts  of  the  coumtry  were  to  be  distinguished, 
the  name  was  extended  so  as  in  the  first  instance  to  embrace 
all  the  northern  tribes  only,  and  then  by  degrees  to  include 
all  the  southern  ones  also;  although  the  southern  inhabit- 
ants themselves  generally  employed  the  name  Amorite  in  this 
general  sense.  When  the  north  coast  alone  remained  unsubdued 
by  Israel,  the  name  Canaan  was  ultimately  more  and  more 
restricted  to  that.  It  was  -not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Phoenician ;  ^  and  the  Hebrews  possessed  no 
other  general  name  for  the  open  land  on  the  sea-coast,  unless 
it  be  *  Sidonia.' 

d.)  Lastly,  difiFerent  from  all  the  above  were  the  Hivites  or 
Midlanders,  who  dwelt  in  the  true  middle  of  the  land,  having 
on  the  east  and  west  the  Lowlanders,  on  the  south  the  High- 
landers and  valley-dwellers,  and  on  the  north  .the  borderers  of 
Hamath.^  They,  like  the  Canaanites,  loved  peacefal  occupations 
and  trading  pursuits  in  well-ordered  communities  and  fortified 
cities,  and  located  themselves  principally  in  districts  the  most 
suitable  for  peaceful  civil  life,  which  from  the  earliest  times 
possessed  the  most  fiourishing  inland  cities.  One  of  these  was 
Gibeon ;  this  important  central  city  was  the  earliest  to  submit 
to  Israel,  to  secure  the  peace  which  an  inland  mercantile  city 
especially  requires.^ 

The  Hebrews  became  acquainted  with  the  numerous  tribes  of 
various  nationality  that  occupied  the  land,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  living  quite  isolated  from  each  other,  and  becoming  in- 
creasingly so.  This  explains  why  they  often  mentioned  several 
conquered  nations  together  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  entire  land. 
With  rhetorical  amplification  the  earliest  narrator  names  six,* 

>  On  Xjfa  as  synonymous  with  ^oivi^^  has  crept  into  almost  all  the  MSS.  of  the 

see  Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli,  p.  40  ;  and  LXX.;  and  in  Gen.  xxri.  2,  even  into  the 

even   Hecat«euB  of  Miletus,  according  to  present  Hebrew  text.  [The  name  is  properly 

^1.  Herodian.    irtpl  fwtrtip.Xf^.^   i  p.  8;  tiivmte,  "Beh.  sHr;.] 

comp.    Charoboscus    in    Bekkeri  ^W.        «  Josh.  ix.  11.19.    The  name  mn  may 

p.  1181:  and  Stephanas  Byz.  on  the  word;  ,  ..«,.'  ^  .      !'' 

comp.  Buttmann^s  Mytholoaus,  i.  p.  233.  have  signified  in  the  Canaanite  language 

«  At  the  time  of  the  Judges  they  were  *^  ^^^<^  (literally,  that  which  withdraws 

driven  back  from  Antilibanon  to  Hamath,  it«elf);    comp.   several   derivatives    from 

that  is,  quite  to  the  north-east  (Judges  ^^^     But    T\\T\   may    perhaps    have 
iii.  3;  Josh  xi.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7);  but        ^ 

earlier  we  find  them  settled  in  the  centre  signified  the  communiti/,  in  which  case  the 

of  the  land  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2 ;   Josh.  ix.).  Hivites  meant  those  who  lived   in   free 

We  must  observe,  ahw,  that  the  ancient  communities  (republics), 
copyists  often  mistook  ^^n  ^^^  the  entirely        *  Ex.  xxiii.  23. 
different  ^^h-     In  Josh.  ix.  7  this  mistake 
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and  again,  more  briefly  but  without  any  change  of  meaning,  only 
three,^  and  even  one  only  (according  to  p.  72).  The  Book  of 
Origins  sometimes  mentions  five,^  bat  generally  Canaan  only. 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators  choose  the  same  six  nations 
which  the  earliest  narrator  had  selected.*  The  Deuteronomist, 
by  adding  the  Girgashites  from  Gen.  x.,  brings  the  number  up  to 
the  favourite  round  number  seven.*  In  one  important  passage, 
where  the  largest  extent  of  the  land  was  to  be  indicated  *  the 
Fifth  Narrator  counts  up  as  many  as  ten  nations,  by  adding  a  few 
fresh  ones,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  But  in  most 
cases  where  a  shorter  description  suffices,  either  two  names  are 
given,  as  Canaanite  and  Perizzite,  or  still  more  frequently  one 
only,  and  then  the  name  Canaanite  is  preferred,  although  some- 
times exchanged  for  Amorite  (see  p.  235),  and  far  less  frequently 
for  Hittite.^ 

If  the  name  Canaanite  thus  designates  originally  only  one 
nation,  dwelling  apart  from  the  others,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Canaanites  belonged  to  the  same  immigration  with  the  Hivites 
and  Hittites,  who  most  resembled  them  in  their  form  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  enable  us  to  discover  the  name  by  which 
they  called  themselves  at  the  time  of  their  migration.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  aU  these  immigrations  belonged 
to  the  primeval  race  which  the  Israelites  called  Ham.  Of  this 
we  shall  have  to  speak  farther  hereafter;  for  the  present  it 
suffices  to  notice  that  Canaan  always  appears  as  a  son  of  Ham, 
and  that  according  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  conception,  the  two 
names  were  interchangeable  terms.^ 

Observing  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Aborigines  maintained 
their  position  in  the  south  more  than  in  the  north,  and  on  the 
other  that  Sidon,  even  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the  principal 
seat  of  the  world-renowned  Canaanites,  we  might  imagine  that 
the  latter  had  burst  into  the  land  from  the  north-east,  and 
driven  back  the  Aborigines  eastwards  over  the  Jordan  as  well 
as  to  the  south,  taking  a  similar  direction  to  Abraham's  migra- 

*  V.  28.  Bome  special  cause.    But  in  Josh.  i.  4»  a 

*  Ex.  xiii.  6;  inmost  MSS. of  theLXX.  rhetorical  passage,  very  unusually,  tlie 
the  Perizzites  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  Hittites  alone  are  mentioned  in  a  more 
list;  but  this  very  position  at  the  end  is  general  sense;  and  the  LXX.  omit  the 
opposed  to  ordinary  custom.  entire  passage  Q^nnn  nK  ^3-    In  Judith 

"  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11,  _^  \  ..  ^."  '"'"  »  '"  T"^    „.  ^ 

comp.  Josh.  xii.  8.  ^-  J6'  following  Gen.  xxxiv     Sichem  is 

*  5eut.  vii.  1  (XX.  IT;  according  to  the  reckoned  especially  among  the  Canaanite 
LXX.)  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxxiv.  11;  comp.  nations ;  but  this  is  exnlicable  by  the 
Acts  xiii   19  special  object  and  age  of  the  book.    Comp. 

*  Gen.'  XV.'  19-21.  "'•  P'  ^*^-     (^^"^'^ 

*  This  is  found  only  in  1  Kings  x.  29 ;  '  As  we  see  from  the  entire  complexio^ 
2  Kings  vii.  6,  and  here  probablj  from  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27. 
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tion.  But  aecording  to  the  earliest  narrative  this  people  were 
originally  settled  much  further  to  the  south,  as  £ax  as  Petra,^  at 
least  when  mingled  with  the  Amorites ;  and  their  entire  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  shows  that  they  were  driven  £rom 
the  south  and  east  further  and  further  towards  the  north-west 
and  the  sea,  where  for  the  first  time  they  concentrated  their 
strength  in  impregnable  seaports.  For  the  hypothesis  that 
they  had  pushed  forwards  from  the  south,  like  Israel  at  the 
Exodus,  speaks  their  derivation  from  Hamin  the  Book  of  Origins, 
Gen.  X.  6,  and  the  tradition  preserved  by  Greek  writers  of  their 
immigration  from  the  Eed  Sea.^  They  are  therefore  to  be 
reckoned  among  those  Arabian  nations  which,  according  to  Gen, 
X.  7,  were  also  derived  from  Ham,  some  of  which  even  in  very 
early  times  were  no  less  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

To  the  fact  of  a  cognate  people  living  far  to  the  south  we  also 
possess  another  remarkable  testimony,  which  when  correctly 
understood  perfectiy  agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  earliest 
narrator.  There  now  exist  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Petra,  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city  called  Maan,  which  the  Israelites  would  have 
pronounced  Ma^6n ;  here  the  Maonites  must  have  had  their  seat, 
who  in  post-Mosaic  or  rather  post-Davidical  times  appear  on 
the  stage  of  history  as  widely  spread  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
and  endeavouring  occasionally,  in  conjunction  with  Arabian  and 
other  nations,  to  enter  the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.^  From 
the  accounts  preserved  1  Chron.  iv.  89-41,  we  learn  that  being 

I  Judges  i.  36 ;  but  the  Book  of  Origins  take  no  immediate  notice  of  the  accounts 

already  takes  another  view,  Gen.  x.    19,  respecting  the  Canaanites  in  the  Nabataic 

and  fixes  the  bounda^  at  the  southern  books;  comp.  Chwolson's    Ueberreste  der 

extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Jlthabylonischen  LUeratuTy  p.  49  sq.  and 

«  Herodotus,  i.  1,  vii.  89 ;  the  Bed  Sea  the  GHU.  GdehrL    Am.,    1859,  p.   1121 

is  here  to  be  understood  in  the  wider  sense  sq. 

which  Herodotus  himself  assigns   to  it,  .  ^  Q^iron.  iv.  39-41;  2Cliron.  xxri.  7; 

11    11.    According  to  Justin,  xviii.  2,  on  in  both  passages  the  LXX.  have  M.voiu, 

abandoning  their  own  country  they  first  a  pronunciation  also  found  in  the  Chetib, 

settled  down  on  the  shore  of  the  Assyrian  ^   chron.   iv.   41,   and  which   forms  the 

(Syrian)  lake,  by  which  we  must  under-  transition  to  the.  Massoretic  punctuation, 

stand  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (the  Dead  Sea  ,.:,«r)  (which  is  to  be  understood  according 

being  expressly  aistinguished  from  thiSj  •,,,     ,«„^,       v     ,,     i 

xxxvi.  3).     Movers  explains  these  Greek  ^  my  Lehrbuch  §  36,  b.  c).    In  both  pas- 

accounts   contrary  to    their   simple  and  sages  the  eighth  century  is  spoken  of;  even 

obvious  sense,  because  he  wishes  to  prove  '?  ^^®  ^"^  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges 

that  the  Canaanites  were  not  immigrants,  ^*^f  V^V^^  ^2^/  ^«  mentioned  once  under 

but  had  always  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ^^^^  °a"^«'   Judges,  x.  12,  if  it  were  not 

Mediterranean.     But  in  the  first  place,  ^e^^er  to  read  here  with  the  LXX.  jnO 

this  hypothesis  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  for  pyo-     On  the  otlier  hand,  in  2  Chron. 

sense  of  the  Old  Testament    the  tradition  „   ^  ^              j^  evidently  to  be  read  for 

respecting  their  derivation  from  the  shore  ^'^'f-'                   j 

of  the  Persian  Gulf  sounds  too  indefinite  D^^lOyn  according  to  the  LXX.  (who  also 

in  Strabo,  Gtog.  xvi.  3 ;  yet  the  doubts  of  interchange  these  words  in  2  Chron.  xxvi. 

Quatrem^re  {Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  8) ;  whence  follows,  that  the  nation  was 

Inscriptions,  xv.  2,  1845,  p.  364  sqq.)  are  abreadyin  existence  in  the  time  of  Jehosha- 

nevertiieless  very  unfounded.     We  here  phat. 
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descended  from  Ham,  they'were  really  quiet  and  peaceable  inhab- 
itants of  the  land ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
some  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  made  an  incursion  into  the 
rich  pasture  lands  of  Gerar  ^  occupied  by  them  and  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants.  The  characteristics  ascribed  to  this  people 
point  to  a  connection  with  the  Canaanites.  The  quiet  peaceable 
life  is  peculiar  to  the  Canaanites ;  and  the  description  of  its 
occurrence  here  amid  the  restless  tribes  of  the  south  sounds 
identical  with  what  is  said  in  Judges  xviii.  7  of  the  northern 
Canaanites.  The  fact  of  their  descent  from  Ham  raises  to  a 
certainty  the  probable  conjecture  that  they  were  a  species  of 
Canaanites.  We  must  ax^cordingly  regard  them  as  a  remnant 
of  the  Amorites,  which  in  later  times  under  the  name  Maonites 
spread  to  the  west  of  Petra ;  and  this  view  is  also  favoured  by 
the  words  of  Joshua  xiii.  4. 

It  is  a  pecidiar  trait  of  the  early  civilisation  of  this  people 
that  they  were  in  a  constant  state  of  disintegration,  produced  by 
the  pride  which  led  every  city  of  any  importance  to  assert  its 
independence  and  set  up  a  separate  king  or  legislature  of  its 
own;  whilst  federal  unions  among  those  communities  were 
never  more  than  transient.  The  eleven  sons  of  Canaan,  whos^ 
names  the  Book  of  Origins  collects  together,  clearly  designate 
only  the  principal  historical  groups  still  discernible  after  the 
long-continued  breaking  up  of  the  great  mass ;  for  during  the 
wars  with  Israel,  the  various  separate  kingdoms  of  the  Amorites, 

>  For  "ih|  1  Chron.  iv.  39,  we  should, .  Josh.  xv.  68.     But  Geddr,  according  to 

according  to  the  LXX.,  read  nij;  and  Robinson's  Map,  Ues   still  more  to  the 

,      , ,  ,        ,        ,.  ^   ,      ,  north  ot  this  little  Maon ;  and  this  lattor 

thus  we  should  have  here  the  pasture-land  certainly  did  not  in  the  eighth  century  con- 

to  the  extreme    south  known   from  the  gtitute  a  separate  state,  nor  does  it  ^swep 

Patriarchal  h'sto^      Gerar  is.  however.  ^  the  description,  in  1  Chron.  iv.  39-41. 

elsewhere  called  Philistine,  imd  this  may  Ma6n  was  rather   a  genuine    Canaanite 

be  quite  true  before  the^  eighth  century;  ^^^^  for    a  city,   given  to   many  cities 

for  It  IS  clear  that  the  Israelites  did  not  inhabited  by  that  p^plo;  as  forinstance  a  ' 

possess  It  at  that  time,  as  it  is  not  men-  .^j^  ^j^^  qJ  ^,j^  ^."^^^  ^^^  ^j^h  even  on 

tioned  in  the  register  in  Josh.  XV. ;  nor  can  ''^     ,  ,^  ^    ^        ^    , 

this  be    disproved  by  2  Chron.   xiv.    12  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  Josh.  xni.  17.  I 

[13.1   But  in  the  eighth  century  the  Mao-  ^  T^«  Muuaioi  or  MivoToi,  celebrated  as 

nites  may  have  taken  it  from  the  Philis-  2®»^f"  ^^.  intense,    dwelt  (according  to 

tines.     The  reading  Geddr  would  lead  ns  S*™^'  ^T^:f '  beginning  and  middle,  comp. 

to  the  n^ns  (written  with  l),  named  Josh.  Agatharchid.  xliv,),somewhere  to^rdsthe 

__        •  J    ^,  J        L     •»*•       -^  ^^  '^*i  b^^t  too  far  south  to  be  the  same  , 

XV.  68;    and   then   under  the  Maonites  as  those  mentioned  above.     The  repetition 

we  must  understand,  not  the  inhabitants  ^f  the  same  national  name  in  different  parts 

of  tlie  large  and  important  city  near  Petrn,  ^f  a  large  country  like  Arabia  might  how- 

but  the  small  town  (mentioned  Josh  xv.  ever  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  in  the  , 

6o),  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  not  far  ease  of  the  more  familiar  names  Saba  and 

south  of  Hebron  and  Carmel;  whose  in-  Dedkn;  (on  which  see  Tuch's  Kommen-  ' 

habitants,  however,  were  so  truly  Jewish  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Genesis,  p.  226  sq.\  only  we  " 

that  their  ancestor  was  entered  in   the  should  have  to  suppose  the  southern  Mi-  | 

pedigree  of  Judah  as  father  of  the  neigh-  j^^^^^^  to  be  a  colony  from  the  northern 

bounng  Beth-zur,  which  according  to  this  nation  mentioned  in  the  Chronicles, 
was  subject  to  it,  I  Chron.  ii.  4o ;  comp. 
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Hittites,  and  others  by  no  means  form  a  complete  whole.  It  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  through  these  divisions  into 
separate  nations  and  kingdoms,  their  modes  of  life  and  govern- 
ment must  have  become  increasingly  dissimilar.  Of  this  wo 
have  one  very  good  example.  Many  of  the  Hivite  states,  not 
unlike  the  German  Free  Cities,  must  early  have  adopted  a  pure 
republican  constitution  without  a  king.  This  was  the  ease  with 
the  inventive  but  timid  Gibeonites,  who  are  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  their  elders  and  burghers  decide 
every  thing,'  and  no  king  of  Gibeon  is  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  thirty-one  conquered  kings  of  Canaan,  Josh.  xii.  9- 
24 :  yet  Gibeon  was  a  powerftd  city,  having  three  subject  towns 
in  its  territory,*  and  able  to  decide  on  peace  and  war.  Similar 
to  this  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  quiet,  industrious 
city  of  Laish  or  Leshem,  which  was  surprised  by  a  party  of 
Danites.*  The  influence  which  such  precursors  necessarily 
exerted  upon  the  Israelites  when  they  were  once  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  land,  will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Judges. 
The  high  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by  this  race  in 
primeval  times,  is  attested  by  the  whole  following  course  of 
history,  even  where  fortune  did  not  favour  them.*  In  the 
interior,  where  they  succumbed  to  the  youthftd  force  of  the 
Israelites,  the  spirit  of  the  conquered  was  avenged  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  civilisation  and  social  habits  passed  over  to  the 
conquerors,  as  wiU  be  shown  presently.  What  they  achieved  on 
the  sea  imder  the  name  Phoenicians,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
From  the  offcen-quoted  document  Gen.  xiv.  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  in  the  earliest  times,  when  the  Canaanites  them- 
selves were  new  to  the  land  and  the  Aborigines  hardly  subdued, 
a  purer  religion  was  still  preserved  amongst  them,  so  that  even 
Abraham  could  implore  a  blessing  from  one  of  their  Priest-kings. 
But  at  the  time  of  Moses  this  energetic  and  skilful  people  had 
obviously  reached  a  sort  of  over-ripeness  in  their  beautiful  land, 
which  may  probably  have  been  largely  due  to  their  never-ceas- 

*  Josh.  iz.  11.  afterwards,  Ezek.  zxyii.  9),  might  admit  of 
«  Chephirah,  Boeroth,  and  Kirjath-jea-    ^^^^  ^©"er  proof  than  that  adduced  by 

rim;  Josn.  ix.  iy.  Bochart  and  some  modem  commentators, 

,  't  J  "•  m  -.^  nm  t%o     T    u     •  based  on  the  mere  name  of  a  city  in  the 

^•r  i'^^'^''''hi^*V'^^'  '^°"^  rf*  inountain-regionofJadah(which  moreover 

47,  the  customs  of    he  cty  were  only  hke  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  interpretations) :  n^^ 
those  of  Sidon ;  it  therefore  by  no  means  *^  /    •  •-  ik 

belonged  to  the  Sidonians.    We  must  con-  "^^p*  *  Book-city/  Judges  L  1 1  sq.,  Josh, 

sequently  look  upon  it  as  a  city  of  the  xv.  15  sq.      It  is   however   in  verse   49 

Hivites.  exchanged  for  n|0  nnj5  which  has  been 

*  Whether  the  prte-Mosaic  Canaanites  explained  by  the  Arabic  word  aunna^  as 
had  already  a  VnivertUtf-city  (celebrated  •  City  of  the  Law.*  The  IXX.  however 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Byblos  was  write  for  both  names  n6\is  ypofj^mw. 
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ing  divisions,  throngli  whicli  every  petty  town  could  mannfactore 
its  own  laws — the  worse  the  better.  The  earliest  accounts  show 
a  mass  of  moral  depravity  and  unnatural  crimes  raising  its 
head  among  them  ;^  and  the  grosser  pictures  of  the  same  drawn 
by  the  later  tradition  on  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,* 
must  rest  on  such  a  basis,  and  in  so  far  be  not  destitute  of 
historical  truth.  Thus  then,  despite  all  the  misery  it  poured 
upon  the  people,  the  Israelitish  conquest,  which  was  rendered 
possible  by  this  moral  rottenness  and  national  disunion,  proved 
an  excellent  means  of  purification,  in  that  the  nobler  part  of  the 
nation,  unable  longer  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  interior, 
gathered  their  forces  together  on  the  northern  sea-coast  for  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  life,  and  thus  the  regenerated  remnant 
of  the  people  gained  for  themselves  an  honourable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

2)  The  Canaanites,  if  immigrants,  had  entered  the  land  at  so 
early  a  period  that  the  Old  Testament  records  tell  us  nothing 
exact  on  the  subject.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  Philis- 
TiNES.  These  must  have  entered  at  a  much  later  period,  since 
a  most  distinct  recollection  of  their  immigration  is  everywhere 
preserved.  This  broad  fact  is  elicited  with  perfect  certainty 
from  many  brief  traditions'  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  yet 
the  details  of  the  question  present  much  that  is  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

The  name  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  Jordan-land  has  come  down  to  us.^  It  was  the  Avim  that 
dwelt  there  as  far  as  Gaza,  i.e.  nearly  as  far  as  the  Egyptian 
frontier ;  living,  however,  not  in  fortified  cities,  but,  as  is  ex- 
pressly added,  in  villages,  i.e.  by  agriculture.  They  were 
expelled  by  the  Philistines,  who  came  from  Caphtor.  Now 
nothing  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Philistines  as  their  dwelling 
in  fortified  coast-cities.  The  agricultural  habits  of  the  Abori- 
gines, therefore,  show  them  to  be  perfectly  different  from  the 
Philistines,  and  more  resembling  the  inland  tribes.  Though 
said  in  the  above-quoted  passage  to  have  been  annihilated  or 
expelled  by  the  Philistines,  they  cannot  have  been  at  once 
wholly  exterminated.  An  ancient  tradition  *  shows  that  for  a 
considerable  period  they  asserted  a  certain  degree  of  indepen- 
dence   alongside   of   the   five   ruling   Philistine   cities,   being 

*  Ab  Lcvit.  xv'iv.  3-30.  latter,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 

•  On  the  passagoa  Gen.  xiii.  13,  xviii.    fact. 

and  xix.  we  have  already  spoken  p.  104,        •  Gen.  x.    14  (1  Chron.  i.   12);  Amos 

and    elsewhere.      Genesis   xiv.  leaves  it  iz.  7  ;  Deut.  ii.  23 ;  comp.  Koug^  in  tho 

uncertain   whether  they  were  Aborigines  Athen.  Fr,  18.55,  p.  958. 
OP  Canaanites ;  but  the  mode  of  expres-         *  Through  the  beutcronomist,  ii.  23. 
sion  in  Gen.  x.  20  distinctly  implies  the        *  Josh.  xiii.  3. 
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doubtless  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vassalage.  Indeed,  vague  ex- 
pressions sucli  as  we  often  find,  of  the  annihilation  and  expulsion 
of  one  people  through  the  victorious  invasion  of  another,  ought 
never  without  ftirther  evidence  to  be  taken  so  literally  as  t^) 
exclude  the  idea  of  any  remnant  of  the  vanquished  being  left, 
especially  in  a  state  of  vassalage. 

This  land,  then,  must  originally  have  been  called  Avim  from 
these  its  early  inhabitants ;  yet  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Judges  it  was  always  called  Philistia.  When  occurred  the 
Philistine  invasion  which  produced  this  change  of  name  P  Here 
we  must  regret  the  short  and  fragmentary  form  in  which  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  have  come 
down  to  us ;  for  the  passages  just  quoted  show  that  the  ancients 
knew  far  more  of  this  and  other  migrations  not  too  remote  in 
antiquity  than  they  happen  to  have  incidentally  expressed  there. 
We  must  therefore  give  careful  attention  to  all  extant  traces  of 
the  tradition,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  any  degree  of  certainty  upon 
this  question. 

Whether  the  Philistines  were  already  in  possession  of  the  land 
during  the  Patriarchal  age,  might,  from  the  nature  of  the. 
extant  stories  concerning  that  age,  be  considered  very  doubtfal. 
For  the  expressions  there  met  with  describe  nothing  character- 
istic of  this  people,  as  known  to  us  from  other  sources  and 
especially  during  tiie  period  of  its  highest  power;  and  we 
might  fancy  that  the  narrators  had  transferred  the  name  of 
a  Philistine  king  and  people  of  a  later  time  into  the  very 
earliest  age,*  merely  to  give  its  usual  designation  to  the  south- 
west country.  Indeed,  many  still  more  weighty  reasons  might 
be  found  even  against  the  idea  that  the  Philistines  occupied  a 
part  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  conquest.  For 
throughout  all  the  descriptions  of  assaults  upon  the  country  and 
conquests  of  parts  of  it,  the  Philistines  are  never  mentioned, 
which  would  appear  impossible  if  they  already  possessed  a  part 
of  it.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  statement  of  the  Book 
of  Covenants  ■  (which  will  be  ftirther  discussed  hereafter),  Israel 
during  the  earliest  period  of  the  invasion  conquered  the  three 
cities  Gaza,  Askelon,  and  Ekron,  of  which,  however,  it  cannot 
long  have  retained  possession.  But  though  these  cities  were 
soon  lost  again,  yet  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the  Egyptian 

>  Abimelech,kingofOerar,  is  not  called  been  introdnced  by  a  later  hand.     Else- 
king  of  the  Philistines  either  in  Gen.  zx.  where  the  expression  is  found  only  applied 
or  zxi.  22-34,  but  only  in  xzvi.    As  this  to  the  country,  xzi.  32,  and  to  the  people 
last  chapter  has  throughout  been  more  dwelling  there,  xxvi. 
entirely  recast  than  the  others,  it  is  not        *  Ju^es  i.  18. 
improbable  that  this  change  may  have 

B  8 
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boundary  was  constantly  claimed  by  the  Israelites  as  their  pos- 
session. As,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  traditions,  the 
Canaanites  had  formerly  extended  their  dominion  thus  fer,*  and 
as  down  to  the  latest  period  the  name  Canaan  still  comprised 
the  entire  extent  of  country  as  far  as  Egypt,  thus  including  the 
Philistiue  territory;*  therefore  these  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines  were  always  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Canaan, 
and  therefore  properly  speaking  subject  to  Israel.'  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  these  five  cities — Graza,  Ashdod, 
Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron  (as  enumerated  Josh.  xiii.  8) — ^were 
built  by  the  Philistines,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  name  Gath  is  given  to  genuine  Canaan- 
ite  cities,  which  cannot  have  been  foujided  by  the  Philistines.^ 

Hence  it  might  seem  that  the  Philistines  cannot  have  come 
to  this  coast  as  conquerors  and  subjugated  the  original  inhabi- 
tants tin  after  the  Israelitish  conquest.  In  fact,  they  do  not 
appear  as  active  agents  on  the  theatre  of  this  history  until  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  but  they  then  ex- 
hibit such  youthful  force,  and  despite  all  obstacles  maintam 
unbroken  for  centuries  such  national  energy,  as  proves  them,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Canaanites,  to  retain  all  their  pristine 
vigour,  and  not  to  have  reached  the  period  of  degeneracy. 

But  there  are  clear  indications  that  the  name  Philistia  was 
very  early  given  to  the  sea-coast  north-east  of  Egypt,  and  was 
in  common  use  long  before  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  According  to  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  records  it 
was  so  called  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  had  even  then 
strong  fortresses  and  warlike  inhabitants.^  Some  immigration 
of  Philistines  therefore  must  after  all  have  occurred  before 
the  time  of  Moses.  And,  dissimilar  as  the  Philistines  of  the 
Patriarchal  age  are  to  those  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  yet  one 
unmistakable  bond  of  union  is  found  in  the  similarity  of  their 
proper  names.* 

'  As  'unto  Gaza,'  Gen.  x.  19.  well  as  from  the  ancient  Paschal  song,  Ex. 

*  Zeph.   ii.  6.      The  general  name  of    xv.  14. 

Canaan  must    obviously    be   defined  bj  *  Boaidea  the  weU-laiown  AHmelech,  tho 

the  addition  of  an  epithet  wherever  with-  following  examples  occur  :nfn((  Gen.  xxvi 

out  it  the  sense  is  not  quite  dear,  as  in  the  26.  fonned  as  to  its  tomination  like  tho 

passage  is.  XIX.  IS.  familiar  name  Goliath  (but  there  is  also 

'This   I.  the    sense  of    the  passage  denubat  of  the  Idum»ins  in  1  Kings  xi. 

*  AsGath-HepherinthetribeofZcbu-  ^0);  'pb^e  Gen.  xxi.  22;  xxn.  26 
Ion  on  thenorth,and  G^t«aor6r'i7to»inthe  fi^^^tj  1  Sam.  xxi.  11  [10];  xxvii.  2 
central  portion  of  the  land.     How  it  was  i  Kings  ii.  39 ;  •a'iwn  1  Sam.  xxvii.  2  , 

that  the  Hellenists  could  also  say   GcCh,     .^^  „  «„_  ^^  ,q    ^.  ^  ...    „  ,.,^ , 

Gitia,  is  shown  in  my  Lehrbuch,  §  33  b.  '^^  ^  ^^'°;  ^^-  ^®'  ^^  ;  xviii.  2  (though 

»  This  follows  namely  from  the  words  of    *h'8  name  is  also  given  to  an  Israelite  in 
the  earliest  narrator,  Ex.  xiii.  17, 18;  as     2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1  Chron.  xi.  31);  cj^) 
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We  must  therefore  conceive  the  primeval  history  of  this  peo- 
ple to  have  been  as  follows  : — The  same  aboriginal  people  which 
formerly  covered  the  whole  Lebanon  and  Jordan  valley,  spread 
also,  as  many  traces  show,  over  some  distant  coast-lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  for  instance  Crete,  ^  where  there  was  in  the 
earliest  times  a  tribe  of  Philistines.  From  thence,  unquestion- 
ably as  early  as  the  Patriarchal  age,  they  invaded  the  coast 
which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name.  The  cause  and  mode 
of  their  invasion  we  can  never  know,  but  may  perhaps  conjec- 
ture that  in  the  first  instance  they  were  called  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Aborigines  against  an  invasion  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  migration  of  the  Hyksos.  They  then  (as  it  seems)  spread 
out  mainly  towards  the  extreme  south,  where  lies  Gerar,  a  place 
of  note  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  they  never  held  after  the  Mosaic  age.  But  just 
before  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua  they  must  have  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  the  Canaanites,^  if  only  as  allies  (see  on  this 
point  p.  243).  Conquered  together  with  their  Canaanite  allies, 
and  for  a  while  held  in  subjection  by  the  Israelites,  they  seem 
next  to  have  sought  help  from  their  old  home  in  Crete.  This 
second  and  greater  immigration  it  was  which  made  them  a 
nation,  and  gave  them  those  characteristics  which  we  know 
through  the  Old  Testament. 

This  view  also  accords  with  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  or 
three  names  by  which  the  nation  is  known  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  the  generally-received  opinion^  that  the  Philis- 
tines came  fi^m  Cwphtor.  This  now  obsolete  name  probably- 
designated  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  island  of  Crete.* 
For  we  find  the  name  Cretan  alternating  with  Philistine  in  the 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18  (in  1  MS.  of  the  LXX.  fonnded  Ashdod,  according  to  an  ancient 

2€^(£)forwhichoccars  the  possibly  old  form  tradition  hand(>d  down,  with   an  attempt 

^$p  1    Chron.  zx.  4   (the  LXX.   partly  at  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  name  of 

35€<^<^r,  partly  Xw^odr).     All  these  are  pe-  ^^«  ^^^7  ^^^^^"^  '^  ^.^^^  f^""  "^C^os,  by 

culiar,  partly  because  they  do  not  naturally  »»  o^^  antiquanan  in  Stephanus  Byz.  s.v. 

occur  in  other  Canaanite  languages,  partly  ^V*7^*^  ,  ^  tt  j  «,    t 

on  account  of  the  uniform  and  remarkable  in  Gen.  x,  14  even  Vater  and  Tuch 

formation  of  men's  names  in  ath.  correctly  assumed  a  transposition  of  the 

*  It  is  for  instance  remarkable  that  the  "wo^^s-  ,  ,  _,  ,  ,  «  , 
name  of  the  river  Jordan,  "lopJoror,  re-  '  Undoubtedly  the  sound  of  the  word  it- 
appears  in  Crete,  Horn.  Od.  iii.  292  ;  also  ^elf  leads  to  the  idea  that  Caphtor  might 
in  Lydia,  Herod,  i.  7  ;  and  even  in  Greece,  ^^  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  but  nothing  else 
Horn.  //.  vii.  135 ;  Apollodorus,  ii.  6,  3.  can  ^e  adduced  to  decide  us  in  favour  of 
Pherecydes  in  the  Scholia  to  II.  vii.  135.  ^^^^  opinion.  And  though  the  name  of 
Pausanias*  Prrieg.  v.  6.  6,  18.  2.  A  <?o?>p^  was  first  derived  from  this  island, 
Lydian  noble  Jardanus  is  mentioned  by  the  island  itself  was  probably  so  called 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  in  C.  Miiller's  ^ro™  the  plant  i^b  which  grows  there, 
Fragm,  Hist.  Gt<bc.  iii.  p.  372.  and  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  (the 

»  At  this  time  *one  of  the  fugitives  from  Alhennd  of  the  Arabs), 
the  Red  Sea,'  i.e.  a  Phoenician,  may  have 
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parallelism  of  the  poetic  verse,  ^  and  even  sometimes  in  common 
discourse,  as  for  instance  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  neither 
Israelite  nor  Philistine ;'  and  in  speaking  of  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers maintained  by  the  kings  after  David,  Philistines  and 
Cretans  are  mentioned  together.*  Now  as  the  Philistines  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Caphtor,  we  may  assume  that  they  had 
already  borne  the  same  name  in  Crete.  And  in  fact  the  names 
of  some  of  the  Cretan  cities*  show  that  a  Philistine  nation  may 
formerly  have  dwelt  there,  of  which  the  later  Greeks  knew 
nothing,  because  after  those  primeval  times,  as  Homer  says,^ 
very  various  tribes  jostled  each  other  in  that  island,  but  the 
Greek  elements  ultiioaately  preponderated.  Moreover  they  can 
only  have  been  one  of  the  smaller  nations  in  Crete,  since  the 
land  Caphtor  whence  they  came,  and  from  which  they  were 
sometimes  ^  called  Caphtorim,  must  have  been  larger  than  their 
own  special  territory ;  and  this  Caphtor  can  scarcely  be  identi- 
fied with  any  other  part  of  Crete  but  that  called  by  the  Greeks 
Cydonia,  inasmuch  as  the  name  exhibits  some  similarity,^  and 
the  Cydonians  were  neither  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Crete 
(ETioKfnJTi9)y  nor  of  the  Greek  race.®  But  the  names  Philistine 
and  Caphtor  are  evidently  extremely  ancient,  and  appear  so 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  whereas  the  name  Cretan  as 
applied  to  the  same  people  does  not  appear  of  equal  antiquity 
or  dignity.  Moreover  the  combination  *  Cerethites  and  Pele- 
thites '  of  itself  leads  us  to  assume  several  kinds  of  inhabitants, 

'  Zeph.  ii.  5 ;  £z.  zxt.  16.  where  else  tould  Herodotns  hare  heard 

*  1  Sam.  XXX.  14.  it  ?    In  the  later-tranBlated  books  the  name 

*  In  the  well-known  coniunction  CretM  is  Tery  singubirly  rendered  hy  *AX\6<f>v\oi, 
and  Pleihi,  retained  by  Luther.  That  here  i.e.  Barbarians,  Foreigners ;  perhaps  only 
^nSa  iB  shortened  from  ^riK^D  merely  for  V  »»  ®a«y,  half-jesting  play  upon  that 

'\                     -          T  1—       i»_^  same  ♦uAiffTici/*,  induced  by  early  hatred- 

therihjrme,WMa8farasIknowfirst.a8-  which  survived  even  the  Captiyity.    But 

sorted  m  my  Knttsche  Gramm^tk  j>  297.  modern  writers  who  quote  the  Ethiopic 

But  others  have  smcB  observed,  what  was  ^^^  f^        ^  ^^  „  furnishing  the 

not  known  to  me   that  Lakemacher  had  explanation,  are  Certainly  cleverer  tiiaa 

conjectured  something  similar;    but  his  these  translators  were, 

view  had  remained  completely  unnoticed.  «  Odvs,  tit  175 

*  T&  *d\apva  in   Strabo    x.   4.   beg.  ;  *  Dent  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 

9)  ^oKeuiipviit  ibid.f    middle.      Stephanus  '  The   Greek  abbreviation  Kv8i6y  from 

Byzantinus  distinguishes  from  the  latter  Kaft6r  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of 

two  cities  of  Crete   called  ^d\tunfa  and  K6kx"^t  ^m  Kaslu^  (Gen.  z.  14),  in  a 

^oKiyvaia.    Such  traces  are  sufficient,  so  perfectly  analogous  case. 

long  as  we  are  unable  to  explain  a  proper  '  Horn.  Od.  xix.  173-177  ;  comp.  Strabo, 

name  exactly  by  its  meaning  in  the  na-  x.  4.    But  the  question  how  Caphtor  came 

tive    language.      The    LXX.    translate  to  be  entitled  a  son  of  Egypt  in  Gen.  x.  14 

the  word   first,  in   the  Pentateuch   and  is  not  closely  connected  with  that  respecting: 

the  Book  of  Joshua,  by  ^v^lffTic(/i,  keep-  the  Philistines,  but  ought  to  be  answered 

ing    strictly  to  the   Hebrew  pronuncia-  from  the  earliest  history  of  Egypt     Boug6 

tion,  though  from  Herod,  i.  105,  vii.  89  believes  he  finds  the  name  in  .%yptian  as 

it  is  evident  that  in  Egypt  the  name  had  Ktfti  {Bevue  ArehMoffigue,  1841,  ii.  p. 

long    been   pronounced   Palaeatina;    for  218). 
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earlier  and  later  settlers ;  in  David's  time  the  Cretans  and  Phi- 
listines were  perfectly  distinguishable,  and  the  name  Cretans 
may  have  been  given  to  those  who  stiQ  continued  to  arrive  from 
the  Greek  islands.  Thus  aU  these  circumstances  point  to  a 
twofold  immigration. 

Of  the  causes  which  induced  the  Philistines  first  to  migrate 
to  the  coast  destined  to  perpetuate  their  name,  we  know 
nothing  from  actual  tradition;  of  their  second  immigration, 
too,  we  learn  nothing  directly  from  the  ancient  authorities. 
But  the  causes  of  this  second  can  be  approximately  conjectured 
from  other  facts  of  history  which  are  clear  to  us.  The  Phi- 
listines, so  far  as  we  can  follow  them  historically  as  masters 
of  a  part  of  Canaan,  exhibit  two  very  different  phases  of 
activity  and  power ;  and  if  it  is  ever  permissible  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  the  gradually  developed  system  of  the  present 
respecting  its  hidden  source  in  the  past,  this  ought  certainly  to  be 
conceded  to  us  here.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Philistines  were  very 
warlike  and  valiant,*  incomparably  more  expert  than  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  arts  of  war,  and  the  only  inhabitants  of  Canaan  who 
opposed  any  effectual  resistance  to  them,  and  for  many  centuries 
contested  with  them  the  dominion  of  the  entire  land.  The 
difference  from  the  Canaanites  which  they  exhibit  under  this 
aspect  is  apparent  also  in  their  language,  which  although  Semitic 
varied  much  from  that  spoken  in  Canaan  generally."  On  the 
other  hand  they  resemble  the  Canaanite  settlers  on  the  coast 
in  making  seaports  the  strongholds  of  their  power,  and  not 
only  holding  the  strongest  of  these,  but  carrying  on  from  them 
a  lucrative  foreign  commerce,  which  indeed  furnishes  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  their 
cities.*     But  the  union  of  such  violent  antitheses  of  character 

'  The  Targum  2  Sam.  xx.  7,  gives  for  the  Philistines  identifies  them  with  the 

the  above  Crettu  and  Pktki — archers  and  Pelasgi,   and    that    their    language  was 

sUngers ;  which  agrees  with  the  Greek  tra-  not    Semitic,    but    Indo-Germanic  ;    but 

d  it  ion  of  Bhadamanthys  and  Minos  as  in-  the  argument  seems  to  me  not  correctly 

ventors  of  the  bow.  conducted,  even  supposing  it  to   be   an 

«  tlD  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  Philis-  open  question.  Equally  unfounded  is  Qua- 

'  •  •  -   ^     .    .     ,                 .             .    .  tremere  s    opinion    that    uie    Philistines 

tme  word,  for  It  18  the  name  given  to  their  ^^j.^  Berbers    (comp.  also    the  Jahrbu- 

five  pnnces.     It  IS  interchanged  with  the  ^^^   ^^   BiUiscKm  Wissenschaft,    v.   p. 

synonymous  Hebrew  '•^  (1  Sam.  vi.  4,  16,  226  sq.).     The  light  colour  of  their  skin 

17,  comp.  with  xviii.  30,  xzix.  2-9),  and  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (as  described 

is  certainly  derived  from  the  same  root,  as  by  Brugsch,   Geographische  Inschriften^  ii. 

an  abbreviation   from   Sarr&n  ;   but  liow  p.  86  sq.)  deserves   attention ;   this  suits 

m-oeh  shortened,  and  how  peculiar  a  form !  well  their  connection  with  Crete  and  Caria. 

See  also  p.  245  note.    Hitzig  ( Urgeschichte  ■  Askelon   had   much   intercourse  with 

und  Mythohgie  dir  Vkilistder^  Leipzig,  Cyprus,    and  possessed    the   oldest    and 

1 845,  and  Zdtschrift  der  J)eutscken  Mor-  richest  temple  of  the   Oi/payta  *AippodlTri, 

genldndiwhen  Gcmllschaft,  1848,  p.  369)  Herod,  i.  105;  Strabo  (xvi.  2),  calls  Gaza 

endeavours  to  prove  that  the  very  name  of  %vbol6s  vort.    Medieval  as  well  as  modem 
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is  inconceivable  in  one  undivided  small  people,  and  in  so  early 
an  age.  The  Avim  whom  the  Philistines  dispossessed  were 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  iinwarlike.  The  Israelites  were  both 
tillers  and  warlike,  for  the  nnion  of  the  two  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable. The  Canaanites,  who  even  thus  early  were  distin- 
guished for  their  handicrafts,  trades,  and  aU  the  higher  arts, 
including  especially  marvellous  architectural  skill,*  were  by  no 
means  fond  of  war  for  war's  sake,  nor  pertinacious  in  self- 
defence,  any  more  than  the  Carthaginians  at  a  later  period  and 
on  a  larger  field,  when  abandoned  by  the  succour  or  the  fortune 
of  their  mercenaries.  We  are  led  by  these  considerations  to 
expect  in  the  five  small  Philistine  kingdoms  which  here  took 
root  and  flourished  for  centuries,  a  confluence  of  very  various 
elements  of  nationality  and  culture.  And  the  possibility  of  such 
confluence  appears  at  once  as  the  conclusion  to  which  the  histori- 
cal consideration  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  naturally  tends. 
We  may  assume  (according  to  p.  248  sq.),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Philistines  of  the  first  immi- 
gration were  greatly  reduced  in  power,  and  their  chief  cities 
already  held  by  the  commercial  Canaanites,  whilst  the  Avim 
maintained  a  still  higher  degree  of  independence ;  and  that  then, 
delivered  by  the  Israelitish  invasion  from  the  Canaanite  yoke, 
but  at  the  same  time  hard-pressed  and  partially  conquered  by  the 
Israelites  themselves,  they  probably  sought  assistance  from  the 
only  quarter  where  it  was  to  be  had,  namely,  from  the  Semites  of 
the  seaboard,  as  for  instance  of  Crete ;  an  application  which  was 
often  repeated  in  later  times.  We  find  both  the  Cretans  and 
their  relatives  the  Carians  ^  (the  similarity  of  whose  names  is  not 
accidental)  very  often  taken  into  pay  by  the  ancient  Asiatic  and 
African  kings,  as  brave  soldiers  and  body-guards,  and  their 
remarkable  fitness  and  desire  for  such  service  must  have  been 
generally  known ;  •  even  David  formed  his  body-guard  of  the 
so-called  Cerethites  and  Pelethites.  But  if  once  a  body  of  these 
mercenaries  seeking  employment  had  gone  to  these  maritime 
cities,  a  stronger  body  may  then  once  or  more  have  repeated  the 
venture,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  coast,  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  and  trades  already  settled  there,  and  sub- 
jugating the  agricultural  Avim.     One  of  the  forces  that  drove 

writers  speak  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  ^*)3ri  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  19)  is  interchanged 

these  cities.                     ^   ,  .  ,      rr  ▼ith  the  *m3  mentioned  above  as  the 

'  See    for    instance    Guenn  s     Voyage  %*  V.'  j          _j 

ArMolopqve  (Paris,  1862),  ii.  p.  226  sq.  ^^^  «>^  "^®  body-guard. 

*  Their  actiuil  oonnoction  is  shown  by  'As  early  as  Homer  the  Cretans  senred 

Herodotus,  i.  171-173;  Thncydides,  i.  8;  thus;  as  to  later  times  see  Herodotus,  ii 

Strabo,  xiy.  2    in  the  Old  Testament  also,  152. 
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them  to  emigrate  may  perhaps  have  been  a  famine  such  as  some- 
times occurred  in  the  much-divided  Crete, — for  example  during 
the  internal  strife  of  the  different  nationalities  of  the  island  at 
the  time  of  Minos,  the  mythical  organiser  of  the  kingdom.^  It  is 
certain  that  the  surviving  Bephaim  mingled  with  the  PhiL'stines 
and  made  common  cause  with  them  against  Israel  (p«  246  sqq.) ; 
that  the  Amorites  during  the  period  of  the  Judges  fought  with 
them  against  Israel ;  ^  and  that  the  help  of  these  warriors  was 
sought  by  the  Sidonians  in  far  later  times  ;*  while  the  Askelonian 
king,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Sidonians,  and  induced 
them  to  found  the  new  city  of  Tyre,^  a  year  before  the  fall  of 
Troy,  may  very  probably  have  been  a  Philistine. 

Lastly,  though  for  ever  driven  back  by  Israel  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  sea-coast,  the  Philistines  nevertheless,  through  their 
fortified  cities  on  the  confines  of  Africa,  always  possessed  such 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians  that  the  latter  called 
the  whole  land  of  Canaan  from  them  Palestine ;  ®  and  this  desig- 
nation gradually  superseded  the  older  name  Canaan,  and  became 
prevalent  everywhere,  through  the  spread  of  Hellenic  culture 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

3)  "We  have  yet  to  notice  the  incursions  of  wandering  tribes 
living  in  tents,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  borders — the  Arabian 
tribes,  as  they  may  conveniently  be  called.  Their  incursions 
must  have  been  quite  as  frequent  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age  as  in 
that  of  the  Judges  and  subsequentiy,  in  which  we  can  trace  their 
recurrence  in  greater  or  less  force.  None  of  these  attacks  made 
by  tent-tribes  upon  tribes  long  domiciled  in  the  land  ever  had 
any  great  or  enduring  result.  The  new  genius  of  Mohammed  was 
required  to  make  of  them  anything  more  than  freebooting  ex- 
peditions, followed  by  occasional  settiements.  StiU  at  times  they 
exerted  so  much  influence  over  the  country,  and  left  such  evi- 
dences of  their  occurrence  scattered  about,  that  we  must  here 
briefly  review  those  of  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

>  According  to  St^'plianus  Byzantinus,        •  Jer.  xlvii.  6. 
under  VdCa,  this  city  was    once    named         *  Justin,  zviii.  3,  5. 
Miycda,  as  if  Minos  himself,  with  .^cus        *  In  Philo,  Opera,  ii.  p.  20,  where,  ac- 

and  Khadamanthys,  had  founded  it.    To  cording  to  the  present  reading,  the  name 

this  time  may  belong  that  migration  from  Palestine  is  derired  from  the  Syrians,  we 

Crete  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  2,  must  read  according  to  one  MS.  Xvplw  for 

mixing  up  the  Jews   with    the   ancient  3^/mi.     In  our  own  day  the  coigecture  has 

Idaeans  of  Crete ;  because  it  is  generally  been  hazarded,  that  the  name  of  the  city 

assigned   to  the   period  of  the   downfall  Pelusium  is  identical  with  Philistine ;  but 

of  Kronos    and   the    commencement    of  this  is  improbable  in  itself  (Pelusium  being 

the  reign  of  Zeus ,  i.e.  the  beginning  of  only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city),  and  can- 

the     hiKtorical    age    associated   with   the  not  be  proved  from  the  words  of  Plutarch, 

name  of  Minos.  .  XlaXaumviw  4  Tlif\o6fftw  {de  Is,  et  Os.  ch. 

*  This  is  the  moaning  of  the  passage  zvii.). 
1  Sam.  vii.  14. 
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The  Amalekites,  in  primeval  times,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  warlike  nations  of  north-western  Arabia. 
They  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  force  their  way  into  Canaan  firom 
the  south,  and  form  a  settlement  there.  From  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.,  no  more 
can  be  inferred  than  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Book  of  Origins  they  had  already  lost  their  ancient  importance. 
In  the  earliest  age  known  to  us,  according  to  a  story  of  extreme 
antiquity,*  they  possessed  the  entire  tract  stretching  southwards 
from  Canaan  to  Egypt ;  but  before  this  they  must  have  been 
settled  actually  in  the  middle  of  Canaan,  where  a  *  Mountain  of 
the  Amalekites '  in  Ephraim  long  preserved  their  name  ;*  indeed 
we  have  good  reason  (from  p.  281  sq.)  to  suppose  that  it  was 
chiefly  they  who  constituted  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Jordan.'  They  may,  moreover,  formerly 
have  really  been  a  settled  people.  The  Kenites,  their  allies  in 
Moses's  time  and  subsequently,  were  indeed  a  nomadic  race,  and 
the  Amalekites  themselves,  when  finally  expelled  into  the  desert, 
would  of  necessity  adopt  more  and  more  the  nomadic  tent-life. 
Nevertheless,  their  appearance  in  historical  times  is  exactly 
that  of  a  nation  which,  having  been  driven  back  into  the  desert 
successively  by  Canaanites,  Philistiries,  and  Israelites,  could 
never  forget  that  it  had  for  centuries  possessed  the  beautifol 
land  of  Canaan  and  been  its  first  colonists,  and  which  therefore 
repeatedly  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  regain  its  former  pos- 
session. At  the  time  of  Moses  and  afterwards  they  still  held  many 
posts  in  the  extreme  south,  remnants  of  their  ancient  power, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Canaanites  often  defended  them 
bravely  against  Israel.^  Indeed  the  hostility  which  they  mani- 
fested towards  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus — ^in  harassing  them 
on  the  march  and  cutting  off  the  lagging,  weak,  or  weary,  in 
true  Bedouin  fashion* — was  quite  pertinacious  and  bitter  enough 
to  account  for  the  strong  national  animosity  which  existed  for 
centuries  between  Amalek  and  Israel.    It  was  the  hatred  of  two 

*  Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  zxvii.  8.        the  Amalekites ;  whence  it  would  follow 
'  The  fuller  name  of  the  mountain  is    that  in  the  north-east  of  the  land  a  rem- 

found  Judges  xii.  15  ;  the  shorter  Aniahk  nantof  this  nation  had  maintained  itself  up 

in  poetic  language,  Judges  y.  14;  and  it  to  the  time  of  David.     It  should  be  ob- 

i.-)  clear  from  both  pasrages  that  a  region  served  that  this  small  territoiy  of  Maacah 

of  great  extent  must  have  been  intended ;  appears  always   closely  bound  up    with 

possibly  the  centre  of  the  mountain  strong-  Geshur,  already  mentioned  p.  231- 

liolds  of  £phraim,  where  first  Amalek  and  *  Book  of  Origins ;  Numb.  xiii.  29 ;  xiv. 

afterwards  Ephraim  dwelt  in  large  num-  25,  43,  45. 

bers,  and  held  their  national  assemblages.  ^  The  clearer  and  earlier  tradition  on 

•  Very  curiously  the  LXX.  (at  least  ao-  this  point  is  found  in  Deut.  xxv.  17, 18.  The 
cording  to  most  MSS.)  treat  the  king  Fourth  Narrator  treats  this  reminiscence 
of  Matuskh  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8  as  a  king  of  after  his  own  fashion,  Ex.  xvii.  8-16. 
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rivals  disputing  a  splendid  prize  which  the  one  had  previously 
possessed  and  still  partially  possessed,  and  the  other  was  trying 
to  getfor  himself  by  ousting  him ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  an- 
tipathy constantly  existing  between  nomadic  and  settled  nations, 
to  which  latter  class  Israel  even  at  this  early  period  belonged. 
One  short  saying^  preserved  firom  that  primeval  time,  shows 
very  distinctly  how  deeply-rooted  was  this  aversion  in  Israel ; 
it  ascribes  to  Moses  these  words, 

'  Yea,  the  hand  to  the  throne  of  Jah :  * 
Jahve  makes  war  against  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation  1 ' 

And  in  fact  the  eternal  war  against  Amalek  and  his  gods, 
vowed  by  Israel  in  these  words  of  glowing  indignation,  must 
have  contributed  much  to  the  gradual  complete  dissolution  and 
annihilation  of  this  once-powerful  people.  The  commencement 
of  this  decline  is  visible  even  before  the  Mosaic  age.  Firstly, 
we  are  informed  of  the  important  fact  that  the  Kenites,  named 
Gren.  XV.  19,  many  of  whom  accompanied  the  Israelites  to  Canaan, 
originally  constituted  a  sub-tribe  of  Amalek,'  from  which  how- 
ever the  greater  part  seceded  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  joined  the 
Israelites;  but  this  stands  in  too  close  connection  with  iiie  history 
of  Israel  under  Moses  to  be  fittingly  discussed  here.  Secondly, 
the  Kenizzites,  who  in  Gen.  xv.  19  are  near  to  the  Kenites, 
must,  according  to  all  indications,  have  occupied  a  similar 
position.  At  the  time  when  the  Israelites  conquered  Canaan 
some  of  these  Kenizzites,  doubtless  consisting  of  a  few  ruling 
families,  were  dispersed  over  the  land  at  the  extreme  south. 
Othniel,  Caleb's  younger  brother  and  likewise  son-in-law,  is 
called  a  son  of  Kenaz,^  and  Caleb  himself,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
has  the  appellation  Kenizzite.^     The  original  meaning  of  Keniz- 

'  Ex.  xTii.  16.  whether  any  op  what  kind  of  connection 

*i.  e.    ^'I    swear,    raising    my   hand  existed  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 

heaYonwards/   Gen.  xiv.  22.    The  great  tribe.    We  must  not  be  misled  by  mere 

antiquity  of  this  saying  is  seen  also  from  similarity  of  name,  without  further  indi- 

its  peculiar  language ;  neither  the  expres-  cation  of  relationdiip,  on  the   extensive 

sion  about  the  hand,  nor  D9>  which  must  subject  of  the  affinities  of  primeval  tribes ; 

be  a  dialectic  yarioty  of  Kpj,  being  found  ^^  ^^  ^^8^^'  ^^^^>  ^<^^  example,  that  the 

elsewhere.  locality      Uid  ^  Upper  Egypt  (-Dwmp- 

*  1  Sam.  XV.  6,  and  the  account  1  Sam.  ^,  . 

XXX.  29,  is  not  opposed  to  this.   The  name  tion  de  tEgypte.     Etai  Modeme,  xviii.  3, 

of  such  a  desert  tribe  has  been  preserved  P-  49),  and  near  the  modern  Debir  (Zdtsch, 

o-  -  der  Deut.  Morgert.  Ges,  1867,  p.  69),  had 

down  to  Christian  times :     ^^  shortened  some  connection  with  the  Canaanites. 

from  ^\  ^  Ham.  p.  228,  3.  8 ;  263.  ,  *,J^^,.  ^3  J«,Ciii.td;ed^i„t^/r: 

9  sq.  &c,     ^aJ\  Tahari  i.  p.  80,  comp.  pret  the  three  first  passages  as  if  Kenaz 

'^-  were  Caleb's  younger  brother, 

also  ^UyJ  in  Mohammed's  history  ;  it  ,  j^  ^^^  -g^^  ^^  Origins,  Num.  xxxii. 

is  however  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  12;  Josh.  iv.  6,  14;  comp.  verse  13. 
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zite  being  folly  established,  this  can  evidently  only  mean  that 
Caleb  and  his  adherents  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Kenizzites  dwelling  in  southern  Canaan,  and  were  acknowledged 
by  them  as  possessing  all  the  privileges  of  their  tribe.  When 
at  a  later  time  these  Kenizzites  were  forced  into  a  position  of 
dependence  upon  Caleb's  posterity,  Kenaz  might  be  called  his 
grandson  J  Another  section  dwelt  in  Edom,  and  appears  there 
as  one  of  Esau's  grandsons  through  Eliphaz.*  This  therefore 
must,  through  a  sacrifice  of  perfect  independence,  have  entered 
into  the  union  of  the  Edomite  tribes,  exactly  as  Caleb  and  his 
confederates  into  that  of  the  Israelites.  Now  since  Amalek 
and  Kenaz  are  both  described  as  grandsons  of  Edom  through 
Eliphaz,  but  the  former  was  the  son  of  a  concubine,  which  marks 
him  as  a  subordinate  or  servile  member  of  the  kingdom,^  it  is 
evident  that  the  Edomites,  though  making  no  difficulty  (as  the 
Israelites  did)  about  receiving  Amalekites  into  their  confederacy, 
yet  held  the  Kenizzites,  who  must  before  this  time  have  re- 
nounced their  connection  with  the  Amalekites,  in  far  higher 
esteem,  as  did  the  Israelites  also. 

But  for  many  centuries  after  Moses  this  indomitable  people 
continued  its  struggle  for  independence  as  opportunity 
offered.  Their  enmity  towards  Israel  remained  unchanged; 
and  when  they  could  do  nothing  greater,  they  could  at  least 
make  plundering  expeditions*  in  company  with  other  tribes 
who  made  incursions  from  the  south-east;  for  which  they 
were  repeatedly  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  Israel.*  After 
the  severe  castigations  they  received  from  Saul  and  David,® 
they  disappear  for  a  time  from  history,  but  are  mentioned  as 
late  as  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  (p.  109  sq.),  and 
again  towards  its  close,  when  500  Simeonites,  aa  if  to  revive  the 
old  animosity,  hunted  up  in  the  mountains  of  Edom  their  old 
prey,  *  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  who  were  escaped,'  and  exter- 
minated them  and  occupied  their  territory.'' 

The  position  assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  records  to  this 

»  As  is  found  in  1  Chron.  iv.  16;  nn-  *  As  is  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  48. 

doubtedly  from  a  genuine  ancient  authority.  •  Judges  iii.  13,  vi.  3, 33  ;  see  x.  12,  and 

*  In  the  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  xxxvi.  above,  p.  109  sq. 

11,16,42.  «  1    Sam.   xiv.  48;  xv.   27,   8;   comp. 

»  In  the  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  xxx.  13  ;  2  Sum.  i.  8. 

16;  therefore  he  is  closely  connected  with  *  1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.      The  subsequent 

the  Horites,  i.e.  the  Aborigines  (comp.  Gen.  poetic  mention  of  this  nation  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 

xxxvi.  12  with  22).    Curiously  he  is  not  among  many  others  with  which  Israel  had 

named  in  w.   40-43  ;    but  perhaps  this  to  contend  from  a  very  early  period,  has 

admits  of  explanation ;  for  if  the  meaning  hardly  any  more    historical   signiftcanco 

of  w.  40-43  has  been  correctly  given  on  than  that  Haman  is  called  in  the  Book  of 

p.  76,  it  is  intelligible  why  the  Hebrews  Esther  an  Agagite,  i.  e.  (see  1  Sam.  xv.). 

liere  also  did  not  like  to  recognise  the  sovc-  a  chief  of  the  original  enemies  (the  Amale- 

roignty  of  Amalek.  kites) ;  so  at  least  Josephus  explains. 
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once  widespread  and  powerful  people  ought  especially  to  be 
studied  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
upon  the  later  accounts  of  them  given  by  Arabic  writers.^ 

As  the  Amalekites  in  historical  times  made  inroads  from  the 
south,  so  did  the  Kadmonites,  who  are  mentioned  next  to  them  in 
Gen.  XV.  19,  from  the  east.  These  are  undoubtedly  what  their 
name  expresses,  Orientals,  Saracens,*  otherwise  B^ne  Kedem  or 
Sons  of  the  East ;  a  name  restricted  in  practice  to  the  east  con- 
tiguous to  Palestine,  and  comprising  only  the  Arabian  nations 
dwelling  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  Among  these 
the  Midianites  alone  gained  historical  celebrity,  as  a  powerful 
conquering  nation,^  the  others  being  in  fact  mentioned  only 


^  Among  the  numerous  accounts  of  this 
people,  there  is  much  which  has  originated 
in  a  careless  intermingling  of  Biblical 
stories  (see  the  Introduction  to  the 
ancient  work  of  Abdalhakam  upon  Egypt 
[which  I  possess  in  manuscript,  see  Zeitsch. 
jur  d.  Morgenland,  iii.  3],  now  edited  by 
Karle,  Gottingen,  1866;  Masudi's  Golde^i 
Meadows,  London,  1841,  i.  pp.  76,  93,  94, 
97,  98;  de  Racy's  Abdollatif,  p.  619 ;  the 
Kitdb  AlagMni  in  the  Jour,  As.  1838,  ii. 
p.  206  sq. ;  Tabari  edited  by  Dubeuz, 
i.  p.  47-66  (but  comp.  pp.  113,  121),  209, 
210,  261,  262;  also  Ibn-Chaldiin  in  the 
Jour.  As.  1844,  i.  p.  306)  ;  but  they  cannot 
all  have  had  such  an  origin.  These 
accounts  assert  in  substance :  1.  that  Am- 
l&k  or  Amlik  (both  derived  from  Amlek) 
was  neither  allied  to  Ishmael  nor  to  Qach- 
tan  (Joktan);  i.e.  was  one  of  the  few 
aboriginal  Arabian  tribes  which  dwelt 
first  in  Yemen,  and  then  spread  beyond 
Mecca  and  Medina  to  Syria,  where  it  had 
powerful  rulers  (AbulfidA^s  Free-Islamite 

AnnalSfPp.  16, 178;  the  proverb  of  <_^J^ 

in  de  Sacf  a  Hariri,  p.  139  sq.);  this  can- 
not rest  merely  on  Num.  xxiv.  20  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Amalek  is  thereby  placed  in  a 
list  of  Arabian  tribes  (named  in  Gen.  x.  7) 
which  stand  in  no  sort  of  connection  with 
Abraham.  2.  That  it  at  one  time  gave 
kings  to  Egypt ;  on  which  point  more  will 
be  said  afterwards  in  the  history  of  Joseph. 
3.  That  even  as  late  as  the  kingdom  of 
Alhtra  it  had  powerful  princes,  whose  sub- 
jects had  peculiar  obligations,  Hamdsa,  p. 
263,  V.  1  and  254,  el  Bekri  in  Wiistenfeld'e 
Genealogische  Tabellen  der  Araber  Big. 
p.  406 ;  Abalfida,  p.  122.     In  the  ancient 

work  ^^\x^  (Cod.  Mediol.  Ambros.  100 

according  to  Hammer),  which  also  else- 
where mentions  frequent  invasions  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  by  the  ancient  Arabs,  there 


is  a  notice  of  mighty  kings  of  Amalek  at 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  their 
invasion  of  Syria  (according  to  an  abstract 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Earl  Mun- 
ster  and  Dr.  Sprenger  in  their  journey 
through  Tiibingen,  in  the  autumn  of  1841). 
In  man^  cases  the  name  Amalekite  may 
have  signified  among  the  later  Arabs 
merely  an  aboriginal  race ;  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  obloog  Amalekite  tombs  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  Captain  Newbold  found  near  Jeru- 
salem in  1846,  and  described  in  the  Trans. 
As.  8oc.  London.  But  the  pronunciation 
\h'OV.  ^^  ^^^^  Hebrew,  according  to  my 
Lehrbuch,  87  d. 

It  is  clear  from  these  and  similar  pas- 
sagos,  that  I  nowhere  overestimate  the 
Moslim  tales  of  the  Amalekites  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  or  draw  conclusions 
from  them  alone  as  reliable  sources.  But 
besides  the  Bedouin,  Arabia  liad  in  certain 
parts  settled  races,  among  whom  writing 
and  literature,  though  gradually  degene- 
rating, flourished  from  the  earliest  times 
(for  it  is  not  true  that  these  were  first 
introduced  by  Mohammed).  Moreover, 
the  early  Moslim,  as  has  been  shown  in 
Fihrist,  had  at  their  command  a  mass  of 
works  since  wholly  lost.  These  considera- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view  by 
Th.  Noldeke  in  his  treatise  Uiber  die 
Amalekiter  und  einige  andere  Nachbarvol- 
her  dcr  IsraMen^  Gottingen,  1864. 

*  (:*S\  still  designates  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans chiefly  the  districts  to  the 
east  of  Palestine,  on  the  Euphrates  (as  in 
Freytag*s  Chrestomathg  s.v.  Kemaleddin^ 
p.  119,  17),  and  the  name  Saractni  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans  long  before 
Islam,  apparently  from  the  time  of  Trajan's 
and  Hadrian's  wars. 

■  Num.  XXV.  sq. ;  Judges  vi.-viii. 
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in  connection  with  them.^  But  as  the  Book  of  Originfl*  de- 
scribes them  as  Abraham's  descendants,  they  find  their  proper 
place  in  the  primeval  history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  settled  near 
or  else  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  Hebrews, 
then,  we  now  propose  to  give  a  connected  account. 

3b  a  strong  contrast  to  all  the  migrations  already  noticed 
is  furnished  by  that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  the  Israelites  ori- 
ginally formed  but  one  small  branch.  Here  we  have  a  people 
which,  according  to  its  own  clear  memories,  had  entered  the 
land  from  the  north-east — the  quarter  whence,  on  pre-historic, 
i.e.  philological  and  physical  grounds,  perhaps  all  the  nations 
already  described  may  be  thought  to  have  originally  come,  al- 
though in  every  case  in  which  we  can  trace  their  steps  back- 
ward in  actual  history,  we  always  find  that  they  had  already  been 
either  settled  down  or  leading  a  wandering  life  somewhere  else 
first.  From  the  same  quarter  other  nations  were  in  later  ages 
seen  to  issue — Assyrians,  Scythians,  Turks,  and  Mongols,  whose 
advance  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  use  of  mere  physical  force, 
coming  and  going  without  leaving  any  intellectual  creation  to 
witness  of  its  existence.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary, 
effected  a  revolution  in  these  favoured  lands,  the  force  of  which 
was  felt  for  centuries  by  the  nations  previously  settled  there,  and 
generated  a  new  spiritual  life,  whose  noblest  fruit  still  remained, 
nay  rather  first  became  truly  known  and  valued,  as  the  nation 
itself  perished.  We  here  enter  upon  a  fresh  region,  of  which 
we  could  never  have  had  the  faintest  idea  from  any  of  the  na- 
tions already  described.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  history. 

The  memory  of  this  Hebrew  immigration,  however,  as  pre- 
served in  the  historical  books  written  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  whole  history 
of  primeval  times  preserved  by  Israel,  that  it  will  be  best  treated 
of  in  that  connection. 

An  ancient  nation,  which  had  already  played  some  part  and 
reaped  some  laurels  on  the  great  theatre  of  nations,  on  gazing 
backwards,  inspired  by  a  new  desire  to  form  a  clear  picture  of 
its  own  remote  antiquity,  would  discover  very  various  but  scat- 
tered and  indistinct  remembrances,  which  ultimately  lost  them- 
selves in  an  obscurity  impenetrable  to  memory  alone.  But 
where  memory  fails,  hypothesis  always  steps  in ;  and  in  the  varied 

'  Judges  Ti.  3;  comp.  Isaiah  zi.  14;  assigned  to  DHp  v.  6,  desezres  especial 
Jer.  xlix.  28.  attention. 

•  Gen.  XX7.  1-6  ;  where  the  prominence 
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mass  of  traditionary  matter  preserved  by  an  imaginative  people, 
much  is  always  to  be  found  that  springs  fipom  mere  hypothesis 
and  a  busy  fancy.  The  combination  of  these  two  essentially 
diflPerent  elements  may  then  continue  for  a  further  period,  even 
after  the  awakening  of  the  desire  to  look  back  into  the  distant 
past  and  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  it.^  These  mixed  memories 
of  its  primitive  state,  which  each  nation  thus  forms  and  pre- 
serves in  a  manner  characteristic  of  its  intellectual  stage,  we 
here  designate  its  Preliminary  History.  A  complete  separa- 
tion is  thereby  effected  between  the  Rreliminary  and  the  pro- 
perly so  called  National  History.  Indeed  the  mere  aspect  of  the 
subject  constrains  us  to  admit  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
as  a  nation  can  only  properly  commence  with  the  Twelve  Tribes ; 
and  that  whatever  is  told  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  stiU  earlier 
times,  belongs  to  an  essentially  different  region  of  history. 

*  As  shown  more  folly  pp.  26  sqq. 
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BOOK  I. 
PEELIMINARY  HISTORY  Or  ISRAEL. 


SECTION  I. 
ISRAEL  BEFORE  THE  MIGRATION  TO  EGYPT. 

A.   GENERAL   NOTIONS. 

This  Preliminary  History  embraces  partly  historical  matter 
concerning  the  earliest  times,  treasured  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  at  a  later  day,  or  received  by  them  into  their  traditions 
from  other  nations ;  but  partly  also  their  own  ideas  and  imagin- 
ings respecting  those  primeval  ages,  their  connection  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  first  members  of  the  human 
race  and  with  Grod  Himself.  It  is  evident  therefore  that,  as- 
cending from  the  period  which  I  call  here  the  historical,  the 
accounts  which  we  possess  divide  themselves  into  various  stages 
which  were  clearly  enough  distinguished  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness. On  the  lowest  stage,  nearest  to  the  historical  period, 
stand  the  traditions  of  the  abode  of  the  people  wheA  but  little 
civilised,  in  Canaan,  of  their  emigration  thither  from  the  north- 
east, and  of  the  grand  forms  of  the  Fathers,  alike  of  the  people 
of  Israel  and  of  the  other  kindred  Hebrew  tribes.  The  dim  re- 
membrance of  this  migration  which  the  Hebrew  race  preserved 
in  their  later  position  far  to  the  south-west,  together  with  their 
tradition  of  an  original  connection  with  other  nations  dwelling 
in  the  north  and  east,  forms  the  boundary-line  of  this  stage  of 
the  preliminary  history.  But  behind  this  there  arises  a  remoter 
question  which  no  cultivated  people  can  forbear  to  ask :  in  what 
relation  they  stand  not  only  towards  a  few  kindred  nations,  but 
towards  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth :  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  goes  beyond  the  traditions  of  all  existing  nations,  and 
leads  into  a  cloud-land  which  can  be  reached  only  by  means  of 
linguistic  and  physical  investigations,  or  (where  these  are  un- 
tried or  incomplete)  by  imagination  merely,  and  never  embraces 
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more  than  the  origin  of  the  existing  nations  and  men.  But 
historical  questions  and  imaginings  logically  stretch  beyond 
these ;  nor  can  the  ascending  movement,  once  excited,  again  be 
laid  to  rest  before,  upon  the  third  and  last  stage,  andapaxt  fix)mall 
existing  nations  and  living  men,  it  has  brought  into  view  under 
an  historical  form  the  original  condition  of  humanity,  and  the 
connection  of  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  creation  with  the 
Creator ;  establishing  on  this  subject  a  truth  from  w:hich  as  from 
a  first  cause  every  further  impidse  of  human  history — that  is 
of  man's  development — may  be  traced  at  leisure. 

These  are  the  three  stages  of  primeval  history,  which  the  Book 
of  Origins  distinguishes  by  the  Creation,  by  the  renovation  of  the 
human  race  after  the  great  Flood,  by  Abraham's  entrance  into 
Canaan,  as  the  commencement  of  so  many  great  turning-points 
(or  epochs),  describing  each  characteristically  and  in  detail 
with  equal  simplicity  and  precision ;  while  the  later  narrators  in- 
troduce from  other  sources  many  fuller  or  varying  accounts. 
When  to  this  we  add,  that  the  time  after  the  close  of  the  Patri- 
archal world  is  in  the  Book  of  Origins  regarded  as  the  properly 
historical  age,  continuing  little  changed  in  character,  in  com- 
parison with  the  primeval  age,  to  the  author's  own  day,  then 
we  see  here  before  us  four  great  Ages,  into  which  the  author  re- 
garded the  entire  domain  of  the  world's  history  as  falling,  and 
according  to  the  succession  of  which  he  arranged  his  work,  as  has 
been  further  explained  above,  p.  79  sq.  But  the  Book  of  Origins 
evidently  did  not  originate  this  conception  of  Tour  Ages  of  the 
world,  since  it  does  not  explain  the  ground  on  which  it  rests, 
but  rather  tells  its  whole  story  briefly  according  to  that  idea,  as 
if  it  were  already  long  established  and  well  known. 

Unquestionably,  then,  we  must  recognise  here  the  same  Tour 
Ages  of  the  world  of  which  the  old  legends  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  Hindus  speak.  Nor  is  it  the  number  four  alone  in 
which'  a  striking  agreement  is  found  among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Hindus — nations  widely  separated  in  character  as 
in  locality :  they  have  all  likewise  worked  out  the  conception 
of  a  gradual  decline  of  the  human  race  from  the  primitive  per- 
fection of  the  first  age  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth.  These 
facts  force  us  to  recognise  the  traces  of  a  primary  tradition 
which  was  given  before  the  separate  existence  of  such  nation, 
as  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Hindus,  and  from  which  they  all 
drank  in  common.  We  may  be  certain  also  that  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  four  gradually  declining  ages  were  handed  down 
various  particulars  concerning  them :  for  example,  an  account 
of  the  Creation  of  the  visible  world  in  all  its  parts  :  another  of 

s 
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the  great  riood  at  the  end  of  the  first  age  :  partly  because  the 
conception  of  the  four  ages  could  become  clear  and  fixed  only 
by  means  of  such  minute  details  respecting  the  commencement, 
course,  and  nature  of  each ;  and  partly  also  because  the  accounts 
of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  given  in  the  Book  of  Origins  recur 
among  the  Greeks,  Hindus,  and  some  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
with  so  close  a  resemblance  in  essential  portions,  that  we  must 
assxmie  for  them  also  a  common  original  source. 

Much  indeed  of  that  which  the  later  narrators  add  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Book  of  Origins  respecting  the  first  two 
Ages  (see  p.  38  sq.),  appears  on  a  closer  examination  to  have  been 
first  imported  from  Eastern  Asia  through  the  brisker  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  which  especially  marked  the  period  after 
the  tenth  century ;  and  then  to  have  been  so  penetrated  and 
leavened  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  religion  that  it  could 
find  a  place  amid  the  ancient  sacred  traditions  and  ideas.  But 
the  case  is  quit^  diflferent  with  those  narratives  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  which  in  their  essential  basis  are  found  also  among 
foreign  and  remote  nations.  Their  importation  can  in  no  way  be 
proved  or  rendered  probable ;  yet  while  they  manifest  in  every 
feature  an  extreme  simplicity  and  primitive  purity,  though 
already  tinged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  we  find  them 
again  not  only  in  Eastern  Asia  but  also  in  ancient  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Origins  dates  from  a 
time  when  the  great  influx  of  fresh  stories  and  ideas  from  the 
east  had  not  begun,  and  the  people  of  Israel  retained  essentially 
their  ancient  condition.  Their  source  must  therefore  reach 
back  beyond  the  histories  of  the  separate  nations  then  existing 
into  that  obscure  primeval  period  of  the  existence  of  one  un- 
known, but  early  civilised  nation,  which  waa  afterwards  dissolved 
into  the  nations  of  that  day,  but  left  many  wonderful  relics  as 
traces  of  its  former  existence.  One  such  relic  of  the  culture  of 
this  prehistoric  people  is  the  language  of  the  historical  nations, 
which  clearly  points  to  a  common  basis ;  and  the  Semitic  group 
of  languages  is  connected,  at  least  remotely,  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  Aryan  group.*  Another  relic  of  this  primeval  nation 
are  these  old  traditions :  for  where  a  cultivated  language  is 
found,  there  must  be  also  a  groundwork  of  peculiar  institu- 
tions, traditions,  and  historical  ideas ;  and  if  nations,  while  di- 
verging widely  from  their  original  unity,  preserve  the  essential 
elements  of  the  primeval  language,  each  in  its  own  way,  and 
according  to  its  special  development,  we  can  see  no  reason  why 

*  This  subject  is  treated  in  detail  in     Spracklehre,  and  more  at  length  in  tho 
the   various   editions    of   my   Hebrdischf    iyvo  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Ahhandlungai, 
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they  should  not  similarly  have  retained  from  the  same  period  a 
common  basis  of  traditions,  laws,  and  customs.^ 

But  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  which  this  primeval 
tradition  of  the  Four  Ages  has  assumed  among  each  of  these 
nations  according  to  its  peculiar  history  and  culture,  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  story  presents  the  most  con- 
spicuous fragments  of  it,  and  lends  us  the  most  aid  in  inferring 
its  original  shape.  For  the  Greek  tradition,  even  in  its  oldest 
extant  version,*  only  presents  conceptions  beautifdl  as  poetry, 
but  utterly  barren  of  historical  matter  and  tone,  and  not  even 
conveying  an  idea  of  the  reason  for  this  division  of  all  past  time 
into  four  ages :  for  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose  the 
reason  for  a  four-fold  division  to  have  been  that  only  four  metals 
— gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron — ^were  known,  and  so  only  four 
ages  corresponding  to  these  could  be  affirmed.  Clearly  the 
thought  of  comparing  the  constant  degeneration  of  the  four 
ages  with  four  metals  similarly  sinking  in  value  is  simply  the 
Greek  addition ;  but  the  fact  that  this  merely  poetical  thought 
was  required  to  revive  and  recast  the  whole  idea  of  the  four 
ages,  proves  satisfactorily  that  the  original  conceptions  of  the 
details  were  already  lost. 

In  the  Hindu  accounts  the  original  form  of  the  tradition  is 
much  more  clearly  recognisable ;  especially  if  we  compare  the 
various  modifications  of  the  story  presented  by  different  writers, 
and  draw  our  picture  of  the  original  from  them  all  combined.' 
Some  points  are  then  even  more  plainly  to  be  recognised  in 
these  tiian  in  the  Hebrew  tradition,  of  which  indeed  we  have 
only  the  one  single  version  given  in  the  Book  of  Origins.     For 

'  While  I  have  been  carefdl  to  avoid  graduated  according  to  the  four  elements, 

combining  what  is  really  heterogeneous,  Eren  among  the  .^^bs  was  preserved  a 

or  making  any  unwarrantable  assumption,  tradition   (according  to  Sur.  vi.  6 ;  com- 
I  hare  always  in  this  sense  maintained  /    ^Z\ 

the  possibility  of  a  certain  original  simi-  pare  x.  14)  of  a  series  of   ages  ^^^3) 

larity  among    all    the    above-mentioned  commencing  with  one  supremely  blest, 
nations,  not  merely  in   language,  but  in         «  A  number  of  ancient  Hindu  traditions 

myths  and  customs  also.  (See  Gott.  Gelehr,  ^^^  given  very  briefly  by  Manu,  i.  68-86  ; 

Anz.,  1831,  pp.  1012-13).     K.  0.  MuUer.  i^ter  and  more  highly  developed  ones  are 

in  the  introduction  to  his  History  of  Greek  found  in  Wilson's  Vishnu-Pur  Ana,  p.  23- 

iiYtfTfl^Mre,  made  a  similar  admission.  26,    269-271;     compare    p..  622.      The 

'  In  Hesiod's  Works  and  Day s^y.  103-  Bh&gavata  Pur&na,  iii.  11.  18  sqq.,  fur- 

119:  Hesiod's  introduction  of  the  Heroic  nishes  little  that  is  characteristic.     Tho 

Age  (making  really  five  ages)  is  obviously  Buddhist  notion,   given  by  Schiefner  in 

his    own   innOYHtion  ;    and  an  attentive  the  St.  Petersburg /?u//<'/m  de  rAcadimie, 

perusal    makes  it  evident  that  he  had  193,  is  peculiar  but  not  very  ancient.     In 

received  the  series  of  four  ages  only,  cor-  the  Veda  no  detailed  account  of  the  Four 

responding  to  the  four  metals,  with  a  few  Ages  of  the  world  has  as  yet  been  found  ; 

uncertain  fragmentary  details,  and  that  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  whole 

his  own  imagination  added  all  the  rest,  conception  was  unknown  among  the  Hindua 

In  Mexico,  the  four  ages  of  the  world  were  till  a  late  period. 
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example,  it  is  certain  from  them  that  the  original  idea  of  the  Four 
Ages  was  formed  by  looking  from  below  upwards,  or  in  other 
words  by  looking  from  the  present  farther  and  ftirtherback  into 
the  distant  strata  of  primeval  time,  somewhat  as  conjectured 
above,  see  p.  256  sq.^  The  regular  proportion  which  was 
conceived  to  subsist  among  the  Four  Ages  and  to  be  expressed  in 
numbers  is  another  instance:  for  though  it  might  indeed  be 
presumed  that  in  the  endeavour  to  form  anything  like  a  com- 
plete conception  of  these  four  ages  the  scanty  historical  remini- 
scences of  primeval  times  would  be  eked  out  by  the  assumption 
of  mutual  numerical  relations  yielding  four  terms  of  a  propor- 
tion, yet  this  is  first  visibly  confirmed  by  the  Hindu  traditions.* 
The  Hebrew  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  high  ex- 
cellence, in  that  it  accurately  distinguishes  and  bounds  the  four 
ages  according  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  so  that  we  see  clearly 
why  four — neither  more  or  less — are  assumed,  how  each  of  them 
diflfers  intrinsically  from  the  rest,  and  has  its  meaning  only  in 
its  own  place  and  order.  Their  succession  is  not  determined  by 
a  mere  change  in  general  mutual  relations — each  containing 
merely  its  definite  space,  its  numbers  and  its  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  virtue :  but  each  possesses,  independently  of  its  relation 
to  the  others,  an  external  boundary  and  an  internal  life  and 
character  of  its  own,  which  make  its  existence  in  this  particu- 
lar form  possible  only  this  once ;  and  together  they  include  the 
whole  domain  of  historical  traditions.  The  non-Hebrew  legends, 
by  tearing  the  Great  Flood  away  from  its  original  position  in  the 
series  of  these  four  ages  and  setting  it  up  as  an  independent 
event,  have  lost  one  clear  distinction  between  the  first  two  ages. 
And  the  Greek  legend,  by  not  assigning  even  to  the  third  age 
0,ny  of  the  famous  heroic  names  which  approach  the  domain  of 
strict  history,  fails  to  make  any  adequate  distinction  between 
the  two  middle  ages.' 

'  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  beings ;  thus  arose  the  Egyptian  concep- 

names :  Kali-jtiga  is  the  fourth  age,  the  tion  (one  similar  to  which  is  still  prevalent 

sorrowful  present;  DuS^ara^'ifl^a,  the  third,  in  Japan),  half  apparent  even  in  Hesiod, 

has  its  name  derived  from  the  number  two,  of  the  successive  rule  of  Gods,  Demigods, 

as  if  counted  from  below;   Trita-juga,  the  Manes,  and  Men. 

second,  from  the  number  three ;  but  both  '  The  progression  of  the  four  ages  is 
of  these,  now  that  the  names  and  traditions  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers 
are  more  minutely  worked  out,  contain  at  1,  2,  3,  4;  but  after  starting  with  the 
the  same  time  an  allusion  to  the  gradual  simple  conception  that  the  length  of 
decrease  of  the  four  pips  on  the  dice,  in  human  life  was  in  the  first  age  400  years, 
the  game  of  dice.  This  artificial,  and,  in  the  second  300,  in  the  third  200,  and  in 
therefore,  probably  modem,  image  being  the  fourth  106  (Manu  i.  83),  they  after- 
once  introduced,  the  Krita-  or  Satja-juga,  wards  multiplied  these  numbers  pre- 
the  first  age,  signifying  that  of  Perfection  or  posterously;  the  original  numbers,  how- 
Truth,  is  represented  by  the  four  pips,  the  ever,  being  still  discernible, 
best  throw  of  the  dice.  Other  figures  were  '  I  have  gone  at  len^  into  the  subject 
suggested  by  the  various  kinds  of  living  of  Primeval  Biblical  History  in  the  Jahrh. 
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Looking  closer,  after  these  general  remarks,  into  each  of  the 
three  Ages  of  the  primeval  history,  we  see  at  once  that  the  first 
two  Ages,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  present  a  certain 
mutual  resemblance,  and  consequent  common  contrast  to  the 
following  age.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  each  is  essentially  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  the  other  :  the  first  shows  what  man 
was  at  his  creation,  and  how  even  in  this  primeval  state  the 
race  sank  gradually  lower  and  lower,  until  the  Flood  swept  them 
away ;  the  second,  how  the  new  human  race,  starting  from  that 
terrible  time  of  purification  and  new-birth,  developed  itself  into 
the  great  and  wide-spread  nations  now  existing.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  idea  of  the  Tour  Ages  was  established,  it  was  not 
possible  to  recall  the  memory  of  any  individuals  who  had  actually 
lived  in  the  two  first  ages,  as  it  was  of  those  who  had  lived  in 
the  following  third  or  fourth  age.  In  this  respect,  these  two 
ages,  as  representing  only  the  great  events  of  the  creation,  the 
Flood,  and  the  development  of  the  existing  nations,  but  void  of 
other  interest,  and  lacking  the  history  of  individual  men,  ne- 
cessarily formed  a  contrast  to  the  two  following,  which  are 
rich  in  contents,  and  present  an  ample  supply  of  tradition  re- 
specting individual  heroes  of  the  older  times. 

But  again  even  from,  the  first  there  was  something  so  repug- 
nant to  natural  feeling  in  this  emptiness  of  an  entire  age,^  that 
tradition  early  sought  to  fill  up  the  gaps  as  satisfactorily  as 
possible.  A  continuous  series  of  men  and  races  must  surely 
have  lived  even  then  (so  it  might  fairly  be  argued),  and  occu- 
pied these  wide  spaces  :  and  when  the  inclination  of  tradition 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  was  once  aroused,  material  enough  was  soon 
presented  to  satisfy  the  demand.  For  tradition  has  in  its 
boundless  store  no  lack  of  names  available  to  fill  these  voids. 
Some  of  these  names  originally  expressed  mere  ideas,  exhibiting 
the  first  man,  and  similar  founders  of  new  races  or  nationalities 
as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  in  the  concrete  form  of  individuals : 
as  for  instance  among  the  Hindus,  to  whom  Manu  (or  Man)  is 
the  first  man,  and  the  creator  of  all  other  beings.    Other  names 

der  Bihl.  Wias.^  vol.  i.-ix ;  and  therefore  viTidDess ;  as  has  been  done  above  in  the 

need  not  repeat  here  much  which  is  said  case  of  the  four  ages, 

there.  Compare  here  also  Lassen's /nc?t«rii«  *  The  Hindu  tradition  in  the  Piir&nas 

MterthuTnskunde,  i.  p.  499  sq.     Nothing  accordingly  specifies  the  seven  Risliis  and 

is  so  convenient,  but  at  the  same  time  so  other  necessary  personages,  not  only  for 

perverse,  as  to  assume  a  mere  casnal  coin-  all  the  past  six  Manvantaras  (creations), 

cidence,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  but  even  for  the  seven  that  are  yet  to  come 

to  pursue  the  scattered  traces  till  we  can  (Vishnu-Fur.^  269-271)* 
reproduce  the  loBt  whole  in  its  original 
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denoted  gods  t^io  liad  been  formerly  venerated,  but  were  then 
regarded,  not  as  utterly  gone,  but  only  as  become  powerless  and 
lifeless  and  withdrawn  into  obscurity,  and  who  therefore  must 
have  appeared  especially  suited  to  people  the  empty  spaces  of 
the  remotest  ages.  Others,  finally,  were  the  surviving  names 
of  ancient  heroes  which,  no  longer  possessing  any  real  meaning 
among  the  living  nations,  were  readily  thrown  back  into  the 
remote  regions  of  the  primeval  times. 

But  tradition,  in  filling  up  the  space  of  an  entire  age  out  of 
such  materials,  could  not  accept  at  random  an  unlimited  number 
of  names,  because  the  very  conception  of  a  long  past  age, 
although  allowing  a  certain  necessary  fullness,  demanded  limits 
and  moderation  in  respect  to  nxmibers.  Accordingly  we  find 
round  numbers  always  employed;  the  more  because  names, 
which,  being  handed  down  from  the  remotest  times,  might 
easily  be  lost,  tend  to  group  themselves  in  round  numbers  (see 
p.  26  sq.).  Among  these  numbers,  seven  and  ten  perpetually 
recUr :  the  Hindus  speak  of  the  seven  Maharshis  (great  saints)  of 
the  primeval  period,^  and  of  seven  PrajA-patis  (ancestors).*  But 
even  more  than  the  nxmiber  seven,  the  number  ten  '  appears  so 
constantly  in  the  traditions  of  ancient  nations  respecting  the 
primeval  world,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  this  sacred  number 
of  ancestors  aa  an  element  of  the  one  common  original  tradition. 
And  if  in  the  transmitted  forms  of  this  common  tradition  groups 
of  seven  or  ten  names  were  always  assigned  to  fill  up  the  space 
of  that  age,  we  must  in  this  respect  also  hold  the  special  form 
of  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  the  clearest  and  most  ancient.  For 
while  the  traditions  of  the  other  nations  merely  place  seven  or 
ten  names  as  those  of  the  original  progenitors  at  the  head  of  all 
history,  and  confine  them  to  the  first  age,*  the  Hebrew  tradition 
repeal  the  series  in  both  the  first  two  ages ;  it  makes  of  the 
individual    names    in    each   a    symmetrical   series,  following 

>  Thus   in  the  Mahdbhdrata  {Mai^'o-  62  sqq. ;  Moses  Choren.  Hiat  i.  3 ;  among 

pdkhjdnam^  T.  30),  and  numerous  Purdnas,  the  Assyrians,  ten  kings  from  Ham  to 

compare  Wilson's  Vishnu-Pur,  p.  23  sq.,  Ninus,   and  ten   from  Japhet  to  Aram, 

270,  and  the  obserrations  on  pp.  49,  50.  Moses  Chor.  i.  4  according  to  Abydenos ; 

'  The   appellation  Prajdpati  is  often  among  the  Egyptians,  thirty  Memphitic 

interchanged  with  MaharsAi ;  but  properly  and  ten  Thinitic  kings,  who,  according  to 

speaking   there  is  a  difference  between  Manetho,  followed  Menes.    'Even  among 

them.  the  ancient  Mongols,  similar  round  num- 

'  Among  the  Hindus  ten  is  the  ruling  bers  are  found  connected  vrith  national 

number,  Manu    i.    34    sq.     Vishnu-Pur,  traditions  of  this  character ;  see  Journal 

p.  49  sq.     BMgavata-Purdna,  iii.  12.  21,  Asiat,,  1842,  i.  p.  90-92;  1859,  iL  p.  520. 

sqq.,  20.  9,  sqq.,  ix.  1.   12,  sqq.;  comp.  *  The  Hindus,  however,  reckon  twenty- 

also  the  statements  in  Kleuker  s  Zendav.  one  PrajA-patis,  i.e.  seven,  multiplied  by 

i.  20,  iii.  117;   among  the  Babylonians  the  three  ages  (AfaA^5A4ra to,  1,33).     The 

there  are  ten  kings,  reckoned  from  A16res  Babylonians  appear  also  to  have  countod 

to  Xiflutiiros,   the   hero  of  the  Deluge,  ten  generations  after  as  well  as  before 

Berosus,  ed.   Richter  (Leipsic   1825)   p.  the  Deluge.    Berosus,  ed.  Richter,  p.  58. 
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each  other  from  father  to  son  like  the  members  of  a  sove- 
reign house.  In  like  manner  the  close  of  each  of  these  two 
ages,  at  which  the  tranquil  succession  of  time  ceases,  and  a 
broader  development  suddenly  begins,  is  indicated  by  a  device 
which  might  be  compared  to  a  knot  in  the  thread — namely, 
by  giving  to  every  tenth  Patriarch  three  sons  instead  of  one, 
who  separate  and  found  the  new  world,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Here  we  see  a  complete  system  of  ideas,  as  antique  in  its  sim- 
plicity as  it  is  well  connected  in  itself,  of  which  the  other 
nations  have  preserved  mere  fragments.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  are  approaching  the  origin  of  the  tradition, 
when  we  discover  the  natural  unfolding  of  a  fundamental  con- 
ception unabridged  and  unconfused  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  here,  inasmuch  as  it  will  soon  appear  that  the 
materials  of  the  filling-up  reach  far  back  before  the  time  of 
Moses. 

It  nowhere  appears,  however,  on  closer  investigation,  that 
with  these  round  numbers  the  primeval  tradition  transmitted 
definite  names  of  persons,  which  might  recur  in  recognisable 
varieties  of  the  same  sound  in  the  traditions  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  ancient  nations.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  each 
nation  which  preserved  that  base  of  primeval  tradition,  had 
aheady  arrived  at  a  stage  when  its  own  memories  of  old  times 
cotdd  furnish  the  names  required  by  those  round  numbers.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hebrew  tradition,  this  leads  directly  to  some 
very  remarkable  results.  In  the  twenty  names  which  come  first 
in  the  narrative,  we  discover  the  relics  of  a  cycle  of  traditions, 
which  have  indeed  a  Semitic  colouring,  but  date  from  a  primeval 
pre-Mosaic  age ;  and  we  thus  gain  admission  to  a  region  which 
except  at  this  point  is  virtually  entirely  lost  to  us.  Elsewhere 
the  Mosaic  religion  unsparingly  destroyed  the  older  religion  with 
all  its  traditions  which  happened  not  to  relate  to  the  three 
Patriarchs  ;  and  even  here  these  twenty  names  stand  bare  and 
lifeless,  scarcely  anything  distinctive  being  recorded  of  any  of 
them ;  and  it  is  a  happy  chance  that  the  somewhat  later  nar- 
rator of  Gen.  iv.  has  rescued  in  a  cycle  of  seven  patriarchs  a  few 
more  complete  but  deviating  traditions  from  the  same  region. 
But  when  we  regard  these  bare  names  somewhat  more  narrowly, 
a  large  part  of  the  original  Hebrew  traditional  history  seems  to 
revive  before  us  fix)m  a  sleep  of  thousands  of  years.  Respecting 
times  of  what  it  might  well  seem  presumptuous  to  expect  any 
acciu'ate  information,  we  thus  gain  a  considerable  portion  of 
assured  knowledge,  sufficient  at  least  to  give  us  a  tolerably 
reliable  insight  into  the  most  ancient  religion  and  the  earliest 
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dwelling-places  of  the  Hebrews.  And  for  this  reaxiimation 
of  the  twenty  Patriarchs  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins 
(Gren.  V.  and  xi.  10-26),  the  diverging  account  by  the  later  writer 
of  G«n.  iv.  concerning  seven  of  the  Patriarchs  before  the  Mood 
is  of  great  service,  since  we  are  prepared,  after  the  foregoing 
remarks  on  the  Hindu  Patriarchs,  to  recognise  in  the  number 
seven  only  an  ancient  substitute  for  the  ten. 

I.  The  names  of  the  four  earliest  of  the  ten  Patriarchs  who 
lived  before  the  Flood,  must  be  first  examined.  They  are  in 
part  easily  intelligible,  and  really  express  only  the  ideas  of  ^man ' 
and  *  child '  twice  following  in  this  order.  The  first  name,  Adam, 
and  the  third,  Enos,  are  universally  admitted  to  denote  *man.' 
The  second  name,  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  which  properly  signifies 
scion  or  germ,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  Cainan,  which  signifies  a 
created  thing,  a  creature,^  yield  the  idea  of  a  young  man.  The 
evidence  for  the  latter  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Cain, 
a  shortened  form  of  Cainan,  appears  in  the  other  version  (Gren. 
iv.)  as  the  son  of  Adam  himself.  Thus  we  have  here  a  combination 
of  two  expressions  only  for  the  first  men — as  father  and  son — as 
the  old  and  the  ever-young  humanity.  These  double  forms  may 
perhaps  at  first  have  been  only  dialectic  varieties,*  until  they 
were  brought  side  by  side  by  the  necessity  of  making  up  a  series 
often. 

We  must  now  compare  with  these  the  four  earliest  of  the  ten 
Patriarchs  after  the  Flood.  The  names  of  the  first  two  distinctly 
designate  the  special  race  which  claimed  them  as  its  progenitors. 
Shem  is  itself  tiie  honourable  designation  of  this  race,  and  Ar- 
phaxad  the  name  of  one  of  its  original  seats.  But  the  fourth 
name,  Salah,  again,  plainly  signifies  nothing  but  infant,  child, 

*  That  n^  c*"  hAXe  the  signification  contraflted  ideas — of  God  as  the  absolutely 

given  above,  is  inferred  from  itfi  own  mean-  powerful  and  of »««»,  matdied  with  God, 

r            ,     /        ^    .              ^    L^  •        J  as  the  absolutely  toeoA: ?    It  can  scarcely 

iiig,  and  that  of  the  cognate  ^H??.  and  Y^&se  been  Israel,  because  ^^^  became 

also  indicated  by  the  Fourth  Narrator  n  a  almost  obsolete  in   Hebrew,  as  also  in 

happy  play  upon  the  word  in  Gen.  iv.  26.  Arabic.     The  history  of  these  two  words, 

JV"5  might  be  a  dialectic  variety  of  n^p.  therefore,  takes  us  to  a  primeval  people 

Hud  thence  mean  to  create,  as  the  Fourth  far  to  the  north.     The  writer  of  Gen.  iy. 

Narrator  again  seems  to  intimate  by  hitting  26  retained  a  correct  feeling  of  the  origin 

upon  the  signification  child,  obtained  by  of  these  ideas.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 

a  play  on  words  in  iv.  1 .  one  will  fancy  a  connection  between  Seth 

«  As  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  DnWt  *°<1  ^^^  F^^yptian  Seth  for  Typhon.    (But 

,.      ^          o        i;  X  this  has  since  actually  occurred ;  Sunsen 

;°^H^^^\.^*''^!^'°^^'°^?'^'^^  .?  and  the  Dutch  schohir  W.  Pleyte  have 

§  163d,  this  word  18  formed  in  mten-  ^^jj^  attempted  this  combination;    the 

tional   opposition  to   gi?^,   God,  aa   its  yegult  is  shown  in  the  Gott,  Gel.  Anz , 

contraste^l  idea.    Both  words  have  been  1862,  pp.  2022-28.    But  see  also  Si\juthi*s 

j)reserved   in   the  most   various  Semitic  y_M     \«v^   in    Dr.  Lee's   Oriental 

languages  (though  singularly  enough  not  Tf^     / 

in  the  Ethiopic).     What  Semitic  nation  Manuscripts,  p.  16). 
originated    this    expression    of  the    two 
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youth  ;^  and  the  third,  Cainan,'  is  actually  identical  with  the 
fourth  of  the  first  series.  Thus  this  group  is  laid  out  upon 
essentially  the  same  plan  as  the  former, — ^the  only  difference 
being  that  instead  of  the  more  general  names,  Adam  and  Enos, 
those  peculiar  to  the  Semites  are  here  chosen,  and  are  both  pro- 
moted into  the  first  two  places. 

II.  As  the  first  four  of  each  series,  and  in  analogy  with  these 
the  fij^t  two  of  the  shorter  series  of  seyen,  stand  in  close  con- 
nection together,  and  constitute  a  special  portion  of  the  original 
Semitic  tradition,  so  also  the  five  following  of  each  series  form 
another  similar  group,  naturally  separated  through  their  close 
mutual  connection  from  the  former.  But  the  first  group  of  five, 
chosen  for  the  first  age,  is  derived  from  quite  a  different  sphere 
from  the  second,  appropriated  to  the  second  age. 

With  the  five  names  which  the  Book  of  Origins  placed  in  the 
first  series  ((Jen.  v.  15-28)  the  five  names  adduced  by  the  sub- 
sequent narrator  (Gen  iv.  17-24)  essentially  agree,  as  even  a 
slight  comparison  shows.  Their  arrangement  is  but  little  dif- 
ferent ;  and  with  respect  to  the  variation  in  the  spelling  of  three 
of  them,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  later  writer  obtained 
the  names  by  a  comparatively  learned  method,  probably  after 
they  had  passed  through  a  long  series  of  transcriptions ; '  for 
according  to  every  indication  the  original  sounds  are  those 
given  in  the  Book  of  Origins.  This  being  presupposed,  the 
first  and  most  evident  result  at  which  we  arrive  from  indications 
scattered  through  both  books,  is  that  in  the  original  tradition 
Enoch  and  Lamech  must  have  figured  as  demigods  or  even  as 

*  H/^i  ^  ui  Solomon's  Song  iv.  13;  genuine  are  too  numerous  to  be  slighted. 

Isaiah  xvi.  8:   from  which  passages  we  The  learned  Demetrius  in  his  work  on 

infer  that  the  word  bore  this  si^cation  Chronology  found  the  name  m  tiiis  series 

especially  in    northern    Palestine.      We  (^^f^rdmg  U>IluBehinB,  PrapEvansi  ix 

mmht  fancy  Shelach  to  be  identical  with  21).   as  also  the  author  of  tJie  Book  of 

the  ancient  Arabian  prophet  Ss&lich  (see  E°«^^'  ^"^^  ^^^  Josephus. 

Tabari,  according  to  Dubeur,  p.  121-127  ;  »  The  reading  ^K^mO  ^r  ^kS^HD  has 

Journal  Asiatiquef  1845,  ii.  p.  632).     But  exactly  the  appearance  of  originating  in 

his  history  is  so  essentially  Arabian,  with  careless  reading  or  writing  of  the  text ; 

only  the  faintest  tinge  of  Biblical  colour-  L^^^^y^^  also,   for   nbcnnO.  may  have 

ing,   that  no   such  combination   can    be  ^S^i'Trom   a  similar  oversight!    only 

entertained;  as  I  have  already  shown  in  ^^,     ^^  ^  ,                    ^3  ^  ^^^1  ^^ange 

iheTMhingenThrolog.Jahrb.lS45,  p.  572  *J*          '.V.;      ^^                              » 

sq.     Caussin  de  PercevaFs  views  respect-  ^^  pronunciation,  and  would  then  (accord- 

.       ,  .          u       .    ,  .    T,              »rr.  .  .  ing  to  my  Sprachlehre,  §  63a)  point  to 

»gth.s    ^U..nhi.£M<.»«rf^«<«r*  J^lder  fom  -n'-     The   ^J^^c^tron 

^Jbk"'   '■  ^'  ^^'  **'  ""  '"'**  '°'^"  McthutaUnt,  which  m,u,t  also  hare  beon 

«  1 8<^me  that  the  LXX.  hare  assigned  ^^'  ^OS?"?  "F^lj-  in  ancient  documents 

to  this  name  its  proper  place ;  althSngh  (^^Pfje  Tab<m,  ed.  DuW,  i.  P-  91).   » 

t  is  somewhai  sfngufar^that  "Selah  iL  f!L^™"^.T„'5*:f  ,l?^i^5*  tTl^t 

jnst  the  same  nnml^r  of  years.  180  and  >*'  «pl«">ed  «  the  Ltkrbuch,  p.  71.  of 
330,  yet  the  reasons  for  regarding  it  as 
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gods.  The  former  appears  from  his  name  to  be  the  Inangurator, 
the  Begmner,  and  thence  a  good  spirit,  who  like  the  Latin 
Janus  and  the  Hindu  Gran69a/  was  invoked  on  any  new  or  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  Thence,  probably,  he  became  ^e  god  of  the 
new  year,  which  recurs  every  365  days,  and  for  this  reason 
the  existing  tradition.  Gen,  v.,  assigns  to  him  a  lifetime  of  366 
years.  If  he  was  regarded  as  preeminently,  and  more  than  all 
others  a  good  spirit,  this  fact  serves  to  explain  how  tradition, 
which,  being  tinged  with  the  Mosaic  feeling,  could  recognise  in 
"hiTTi  only  a  man,  was  induced  to  depict  him  as  realising  the 
ideal  of  goodness  of  life,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Gen.  v.  21-24. 
His  name  is  also  the  only  one  of  which,  apart  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  dim  remembrance  seems  to  have  been  preserved  to  later 
times.  In  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name,*  he  ap- 
pears as  a  Prophet ;  but  this  may  be  only  an  inference  frx>m  his 
position  as  greatgrandfather  of  Noah,  and  from  his  having  been 
distinguished  as  the  last  pious  man  before  the  Flood  (Gen.  v.). 
That  the  later  writers  praise  him  as  a  patron  of  knowledge  and 
as  the  inventor  of  writing,  agrees  well  with  his  character; 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,'  in  naming  Iconium  on  Mount 
Taurus  as  the  seat  of  his  worship,  and  making  this  consist  in 
lamentation  for  his  death  as  that  of  the  good  spirit  (as  is  also 
said  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Adonis),  unquestionably  quotes 
a  genuine  historical  tradition.  By  the  ancient  city  named  after 
Enoch  (Gen.  iv.  17)  this  very  city,  Iconium  in  Phrygia,  may  be 
meant. 

To  this  good   spirit,  Lamech,*  who  concludes  the  group, 

*  Or  Ganapatis,  which  I  note  here  to  *Aivair^f ,  which  can  hardlj  have  had  any 
prevent  a  precipitate  comparison  between  but  a  Biblical  origin :  as  that  he  lived 
the  Hindu  and  Hebrew  names.  above   300  years,  and  that  the  Deluge, 

*  Quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  14,  predicted  by  an  oracle,  followed  his  death. 
15  ;  compare  also  on  this  subject  my  It  accords  well  with  this,  that  Anak  was 
large  Abhandlung  nber  des  JEthiopiscken  a  man's  name  among  the  Pagan  Arme^ 
Buchea  Henokh  Entstehung,  Sinn  und  nians;  see  Moses  Chor.  Hist,  ii.  71. 
Zusammensetzung,  Gott.  1854,  and  the  ^ii  jg  g^^j^  f^^^^  amonff  the  Arabs  as  a 
Jahrb,  derBibl.  mss.  vi.  p.  1  sqq.    I  just  (J 

remark  in  passing  that  the  Persian  goddess  proper  name  (Wetestein  s  Hauran,  pp.  23, 
Andhidy  whose  name  the  Greeks  modi-  ^q  42,  70)  as  likewise  ■n^^n  among  Abra- 
fled  into  Nanaa,  is  merely  the  femmme    ^,,  j^n*       ^i-n 

^±'rne»:^".S^;Varin'7.nd  Pbrygia  'is  identifie/with  Ararat;  verse 

its  original  meaning  was  the  2^5^ /wiTuactt-  260  sq.                                     :,.  .     -r.      v 

late  •  but  there  seems  to  be  no  correspond-  *  Possibly  in  the  onginal  tradition  EnocH 

ineeoddessintheVeda;  and  her  worship  stood  first,  as  in  Gen.  iv.;  certainly  the 

appears  first  in  history  as  an  extraneous  contrast  between  the  two  could  not  be 

element  interwoven  with  the  Zarathustrian  more  sharply  marked.    Having  thus  re- 

(Zoroastrian)  religion.  covered  the  city,  we  next  recognise  in  the 

»  Under  the  head  *U6yiow,  where  much  land  of  Nod,  opposite  Eden,  v.  16,  whither 

is  also  rekted  of  the  person  here  named  Cain  goes,  and  where  his  posterity  must 
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evidently  forms  the  counterpart.  His  very  name  may  denote 
a  predatory  savage;  ^  and  so,  according  to  Gen.  iy.  19-24,  he 
was  taken  as  the  gloomy  symbol  of  a  race  degenerated  into 
savage  selfishness,  the  accepted  type  of  the  heroes  of  a  revenge- 
ful  age.  For  in  joy  over  the  sword  invented  by  one  of  his  sons, 
he  exclaims  in  the  old  song : 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ! 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech  ! 
For  the  man  I  slew  for  my  own  wound, 

The  child  I  stmck  dead  on  acconnt  of  my  own  hurt ! 
Was  Cain  avenged  seven  times  ?  * 

Lamech  will  be  seven  and  seventy  times ! 

In  this  song  the  names  of  two  demigoddesses  also  of  this  group 
are  accidentally  preserved.' 

J£  then  these  two  out  of  the  five  names  have  certainly  had 
the  significance  of  typical  beings,  the  three  others  also  must 
have  had  the  same.  And  Methuselah,  who  stands  imme- 
diately before  Lamech,  is  evidently,  as  his  name  implies,  the 
Warrior  who  stands  nearest  to  the  implacable  avenger  Death 
— a  sort  of  Mars:  Mahalal-el  is  the  god  of  Light — ^a  Sun- 
god,  like  Apollo ;  and  Jared,  who  stands  by  his  side,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  god  of  the  Lowland  or  the  Water.*  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  number  five  is  the  simplest  of  the 
round  and  sacred  numbers,  we  may  well  suppose  that  we  have 
here  a  complete  group  of  ancient  Gods  and  Demigods,  who 
were  banished  into  this  distant  age,  only  because  (like  Kronos 
and  Saturn  with  their  feUows,  in  the  European  legends)  they 
were  supplanted  by  other  deities. 

be  sought  for,  the  Lud  mentioned  Gen.  •  Compare  also  my  Lehrbuch,  §  362  b. 

X.  22 — ^Lydia  in  the  extensive  sense  in  '  The  names,  not  only  of  the  five  heroes 

which  it  was  probably  understood  by  the  but  also  of  these  two  women,  belong  clearly 

Hebrews.    More  on  this  point  hereafter,  to  a  reiy  early  pre-Mosaic  age  ;  and  it  is 

The  proverb  (v.   12)  may  very  possibly  obvious  that  these  verses  furnish  the  real 

have  had  an  influence  in  changing  the  /  basis  of  the  whole  narrative,  Gen.  iv. ;  for 

into  n,     nO'Tf?  liere,  and  ii.  14,  1  Sam.  what  is  there  related  of  Cain's  vengeance, 

xiii.  6,  can  hirdly  have  any  other  mean-  '^«'-  l^'^\  evidently  rests  upon  this  song, 

^  J  ver.  24.    And  as  this  kmd  of  wild  revenge 

ingthanow»«Y<f,as  JjJ     ^,  towards)  "  essentiaUy  un-Moeaic,  being  directed 

.1.    X  w     .      n      C  VT  <^  .1           /  against  personal  enemies  only,  not  against 

the  LXX.  give  Gen.  u.  14,  correctly  icarrf-  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  and  his  people,  it 

wjrri  kfftrvpimv,  m  is  also  the  reading  of  foUows  from  every  indication  that  this 

Tbeophilus,  to  Autolycus,  u.  80.  gong  is  actually  pre-Mosaic,  and  therefore 

*  The  root  y2r?f  though  obsolete,  must  the  most  ancient  contained  in  the  Old 

>,            V  Testament, 

be  connected  with  UJ»   /^  ^    ^Pl?—  *  Compare  ]Yt  '"ver/  which  might  be 

all  which  «3>i«M  the  idea  of  snatching  or  be  the  IndianVaruha.  Masudi,  according  to 

robbing.    The  proper  name  Ad/Mxos  cer-  Sprenger  i.  p.  71,  always  says  LM  instead 

tainly  existed  in  Attica  (Rangabe's  ^n^i^u.  or  Jeredf  probably  only  through  a  false 

Hell.,  ii.  p.  864) ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  ^„  j-  ^    »»*•««    » 

a  contrartion  oh^^xo'.  "^"^S'  "^^  ^^'  *^.- 
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Among  the  corresponding  names  in  the  second  series  Eber 
stands  at  the  head, — a  sign  that  from  this  point  the  thread  of 
the  genealogy  is  to  be  carried  on  only  in  respect  to  the  Hebrews, 
one  branch  of  the  Semites.  The  four  following,  in  all  probability, 
refer  to  cities  situated  at  various  points,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Till 
something  more  certain  is  discovered,  Pelegmay  be  identified  with 
Palu,  or  rather  Palude,  high  up  at  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,^ 
Reu*  with  Arghana,  somewhat  more  to  the  south  near 
the  source  of  the  Tigris;' — ^places  which  have  long  since 
sunk  into  insignificance,  only  sharing  the  fate  of  many  other 
almost  extinct  cities  of  those  parts  whose  former  greatness 
can  be  more  clearly  proved.  Serug  *  is  the  city  between  Bira 
on  the  Euphrates,  Haran  and  Edessa,  which  was  weU  known 
as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages.  Lastly,  Nahor  seems  still  to  at- 
test his  ancient  power  in  many  local  names  in  those  regions, 
as  for  example,  to  the  south,  below  Ana,  in  Haditha  (i.e.  New 
City)  which  bears  the  epithet  Elnaura,  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  name ;  *  to  the  north  in  el-Na'ura,  whose  name 
has  undergone  an  Arabic  transformation;^  and  in  various 
others.^     In  these  five  names  we  evidently  do  not  meet  with 

*  The  plaee  is  found  for  instance  in  WA-  Masora  ppononnce  it  ^polxt  we  may 
kidi's  Conquest  of  Mesopotamia,  last  edited  yet  retnm  to  the  true  pronunciation, 
by  Mordtmann  after  Niebuhr,  Hamburg,  Some  modem  travellers,  however,  write 
1847;  and  in  the  Armenian  History  of  Seruj  (see  Ainsworth,  i.  p.  306,  310,  ii. 
Matthias  of  Edessa,  p.  234  in  Dulaurier.  p.  102-103). 

A  cuneiform  inscription  has  now  been  dis-  *  Abulfid&'s     Geography,    the    Arabic 

covered  there;   see  Layard's  I^ineveh,  ii,  text,  Paris,  1840,  p.  287,  3.     The  name 

p.  172.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ♦(ix^a  of  Nausa  in  Biisching  p.  234  seems  a  false 

Stephanus  Byz.  seems  to  have  lain  too  far  ^^^      ^f        .      j^^jg^^  ^^^^  „  -      ^^^ 

west,     Paphlagoma    (as    also    Phryges,  \       Vt:       ,    ^    ,,.      ...     .' 

Bebrykes)  too  far  north;   but   possibly  translated  it  ltnu\  but  dAnville  inter- 

Paghesh  (i.e.   Palesh)  may  be  what  we  V^^  i*  ««  the  city  Nahardea.     The  posi- 

se^,  Joum,  Asiat.  1865,  p.  234.  tion    of   the  city  on  an    island    in   the 

«  Thus  the  LXX.,  ^ayav,  for  the  Maso-  Euphrates  accords  well  with  the  descrip- 

retic   i|Xn      It   is  scarcely  necessary  to  ^^^^  ^^  the  Nahoreans,  inasmuch  as  they 

:*,       ,                     _j     •     41.  Spread  themselves  out  on  both  sides  of  the 

say,  that  the  play  upon  words  m  the  ex-  f^  traces.  Gen.  xxii.  20-24.     But  com- 

planation  of  the  name  Peleg,  Gen.  x.  25  ^      \     ^  t                  -    r^^.       ^ 

(which  moreover  is  an  interpoktion   by  P«re  also  the  JtpL.^gupj  m  Chamchean, 

the  Fifth  Narrator),  need  not  prevent  our  i.  3. 

regarding  ft  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and  •  KemAleldin's  History  of  Haleb  ( Alep- 

seeking  for  it  accordingly.  po),  ed.  Freytag,  p.  8  and  13,  Arab. 

«  See  Berghaus's  map,  and  AinswortVs  »  As     j  ^  Nachrein,  near  Maredin, 

Travels  in  Asm  Minor,  ii.   p.  362;  this  vH"^"   *     *,           *x  .    watj- 

name    Arghana    is    doubtless    connected  (though  farther  to  the  east)  in  WAkidi  s 

M-ith  that  of  the  mountain-rajige  running  Congi^t  (^  Meso-potamta,  ed.  Mordtmann. 

to  the  north  of  it  from  the  Argseus  (now  P-  175.    We  might  be  tempted  to  identify 

Arjisch),  in  Cappadocia  (Strabo  xii.  2.  8)  the  name    rf?^  (already  otherwise   ex- 

to  the  Arghi  range  on  the  south  of  Ararat,  plained  at  p.  264  sq.),  with  Salach  in  Adia- 

and  extending  to  the  lake  of  Urumia:  bene,    often    incidentally  mentioned    b^ 

(see  Ainsworth,  ii.  p.  292,  Badger's  Nesto-  Assemani  {Siiici  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi. 

rianSf  i.  p.  35  sq.  30).    But  in  the  first  place  it  is  too  far  to 

*  Although  both  the  LXX.  and  the  the  east  for  the  other  places  mentioned 
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references  to  gods  or  heroes,  as  in  those  of  the  first  series. 
If  here  any  firm  ground  is  to  be  reached,  it  must  be  that 
of  locality ;  and  the  fact  that  these  four  cities  lie  not  far 
from  one  another  gives  ns  a  presumption  that  they  have  been 
truly  identified.  K  we  add  to  this  that  they  stretch  down  in 
the  same  order  fix>m  the  north-east  towards  the  south-west 
into  the  fruitfdl  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  we  may  perhaps  discern 
in  them  four  kingdoms  which  the  Hebrews  founded  in  succes- 
sion as  they  pressed  forward  towards  the  south,  or  foiu: 
capitals  from  which  they  may  have  exercised  dominion  in  the 
remotest  times.  And  the  fact  that  Nahor,  who  here  appears 
first  as  the  grandfather  of  Abraham,  is  again  introduced  as  his 
brother,  is  another  proof  that  these  names,  so  far  from  owing 
their  origin  to  chance  or  caprice,  are  probably  the  designations 
of  ancient  Hebrew  kingdoms,  of  which  Nahor  maintained  itself 
longer  than  the  rest.  In  the  existing  form  of  the  narrative 
they  have  become  mere  lifeless  designations  of  ancestors  or 
forefathers,  of  whom  however  nothing  characteristic  is  reported 
except  the  name ;  but  through  them  we  are  visibly  brought 
into  contact  with  definite  regions  and  epochs. 

in.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  tenth  name,  with 
which  each  of  the  two  series  closes.  Noah,^  both  in  name  and 
in  fact,  is  the  impersonation  of  the  idea  of  a  renovated  and 
better  world.  For  aU  the  more  aspiring  nations  of  antiquity, 
in  spite  of  their  conception  of  a  decline  in  the  duration  and 
external  happiness  of  human  life,  cherished  also  the  opposite 
sentiment,  that  a  multitude  of  old  and  pernicious  errors  were 
discovered  and  destroyed,  and  that  then  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
fearM  depravity  a  new  purer  and  wiser  life  was  built.    These 

with  it,  being  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  brew;  but  this  only  entitles  us  to  suppose 

Tigris,  and  in  the  second,  the  orthography  the  name  to  belong  to  the  primeval  age  of 

opposes  it;  for  Assomani,  though  writing  the  Semites.     It  must  have  had  the  mean- 

n^D  in  the  Bibl.  Orient.  T.  ii.  p.  116,  sub-  i?g  new,  fresh,  to  judge  from  the  cognate 

seqaently,  at  T.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  709,  710,777,  roots  KJ^  Ex.  xii.  9  and  n?  Num.  vi.  3. 

evidently  corrects iiiraself  and  writes  -^^D  Even  in  the  existing  narrative  as  given  in 

(see  Ainsworth,  ii.  p.  241).    He  is  also  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  it  was  after  the  lapse 

error  in  supposing  the  name  to  be  derived  of  one  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 

from  Seleucia:  this  is  ,.nj.\£D,  differ-  one,  that  Noah  left  the  ark.   The  explana- 

M.  ^  _V«^A^A  •-.  tion  of  the  name  by  the  Fifth  Narrator  in 

ent  from  ^OAfiD  ZU.^,  Assemani  iii.  q^^  ^  29  hits  the  sense  correctly,  at  least 

i.  p.  391  sqq.,  and  Badgers  Nestorians,  i.  in  so  far  as  it  represents  Noah  as  the  in- 

p.  169.  auguratorof  a  better  age;  following  this 

»  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  later  idea,  the  later  writers  generally  explain 

writers  write  ^  *} ,  in  imitation  of  the  ^^^  »a"»®  ^7  i»^»«wr«j,  as  Theoph.  Ant. 

r\^Jl  rr    s.         X-^^\x,  ^  xv     /Mj  m    X  -^^  Autolyc.  iii.  ch.  18.     The  name  of  the 

Old  Testament,  yet  that  the  Old  Testa-  ^^    ^^^^  south-east  of  Mush,  and  west 

ment  itself  (even  m  Isaiah  liv.  9),   has  ^^\r^^  (Ainsworth,  ii.  p.  380),  perhaps 

always   n^,  which  points  to  a  root  nj.  indicates  that   Noah   was  once  actually 

Tliis  root  is  not  found  in  ordinary  He-  worshipped  in  those  parts  as  a  demigod. 
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are  the  two  contrasted  feelings  which  constantly  penetrate  and 
mould  the  better  life  of  every  nation,  and  of  which  the  one 
generates  the  other;  youth^  and  aspiring  nations,  as  the 
Hebrews  and  others  of  antiquity,  could  feel  them  more  vividly 
and  pursue  them  farther  than  others.  When  therefore  there 
came  before  such  nations  dim  pictures  and  traditions  of  a 
mighty  flood,  which  had  once  covered  the  earth  and  destroyed 
all  life,^  this  naturally  generated  the  idea  that  its  purpose  must 
have  been  to  wash  clean  the  sin-stained  world,  to  sweep  away 
the  first  hopelessly  degraded  race  of  men,  and  produce  upon  a 
purified  and  renovated  earth  a  new  race,  stimulated  by  that 
warning  voice  to  become  both  purer  and  wiser.  This  alone  is 
the  essential  and  necessary  element  in  the  conception  of  the 
Mood,  more  or  less  discernible  through  all  varieties  in  the  story.* 
The  comparison  afterwards  made  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
between  Noah's  Flood  and  Baptism  exactly  and  happily  re- 
called the  original  meaning  of  the  story.  In  Noah,  as  the 
new  Adam,  the  initiator  of  the  still  existing  race  of  men, 
Hebrew  antiquity  embodied  this  truth.  The  ascription  of  the 
first  culture  of  the  vine  to  Noah  only  expresses  the  honour  paid 
to  him  as  the  introducer  of  a  joyous  age,  since  the  growth  of 
the  vine  was  justly  esteemed  the  sign  of  a  higher  civilisation, 
with  arts  and  cares,  but  also  with  joys  of  its  own.*    And  the 
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*  These  widely  scattered  traditions  huiTe 
not  as  yet  been  accurately  examined  and 
explained.  The  most  remarkable  fact  in 
them  is  perhaps  that  the  Egyptians,  at 
least  according  to  Manetho,  haid  no  tra- 
dition of  a  primeval  Flood,  although  (or 
rather  because)  they  wore  so  accustomed  to 
early  inundations^-for  those  spoken  of  so 
ate  as  the  17th  and  18th  dynasties  (£u- 
sebius,  Chron.  Arm.  ii.,  p.  86;  Georgius 
Syncellus,  Chron.  p.  118,  119,  130-132, 
Dind.)  were  only  inserted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  those  mentioned  by 
Origen,  Against  Celsus,  i.  20  (iv.  2),  are 
only  what  Egyptian  philosophers  spoke  of. 
How  much  earlier  the  notion  of  such  a 
deluge  prevailed  throughout  Syria,  is  evi- 
dent even  from  Lucian  s  book  on  the  God- 
dess of  Hierapolis.  But,  as  remarked  in 
the  Jahrb.  der  Bihl.  Wiss.,  vii.  p.  2,  sqq., 
the  very  language  of  the  oldest  nations 
points  to  such  primeval  traditions  (com- 
pare also  the  Ethiopic  /\JBT  Enoch 
Itttit.  23  sqq.  with  iOl  Sup.  1.  13. 
^a4  18  rekted  to  t|!|V,  H^V  «"»d  Q'flp 

Enoch,  Ixxxix.  6). 

»  The  MaUfjopdkhj&nam  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  which  however  introduces  much 


extraneous  matter,  and  touches  too  briefly 
on  what  is  essential,  speaks  nevertheless 
of  the  '  Washing  perioa '  of  the  worlds ; 
9I.  28.  The  Hindus  moreover  have  many 
accounts  of  floods,  both  in  ancient  (in  the 
Veda)  and  in  more  recent  times  (Wilson's 
Pref.  to  the  Vishnu-Purdna,  p.  li. ;  Bhd- 
gavata-PurdnaX  3. 16).  Bumouf  indeed 
doubted  (in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Bhdgavata-Purdnaj  Paris,  1848,  p.  xxxiv. 
sq.)  the  mention  of  the  Deluge  intheVeda, 
and  consequently  questioned  the  antiquity 
of  this  tradition  among  the  Hindus  ^ne- 
rally ;  and  FeL  N^ve  agreed  with  him  in 
the  Annales  de  la  Philosophie  chretienney 
1 849,  April,  May ;  but  that  it  is  really  men- 
tioned in  the  Veda  has  now  been  distinctly 
shown  by  R.  Roth,  in  the  Munich  Gelehrte 
Anseiaen,  1849,  pt.  26  sq.  and  1850,  pt.  72, 
and  by  Albert  Weber  in  his  Indische 
Studien  No.  2.  See  Jahrb.  derBiU.  Wiss,, 
ii.  p.  227. 

•  The  fact  that  only  the  later  narrator 
of  Gen.  ix.  18-29  mentions  Noah  as  a  vine- 
grower,  does  not  prove  the  tradition  itself 
to  be  of  later  origin,  especially  as  it  is 
noticed  only  incidentally  and  with  refe- 
rence to  another  object.  And  without 
wishing  to  ignore  the  difference  between 
Noah  and  Dionysus  the  son  of  Zeus,  we 
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fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  instrument  chosen  by  God  to 
rescue  the  human  race  for  a  new  and  better  development  explains 
why  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins  should  depict  him  as  in 
every  respect  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  on  this  basis 
design  his  picture  of  that  wonderful  revolution  of  humanity.  In 
that  picture,  moreover,  under  all  the  complication  of  details, 
the  few  and  simple  ground-strokes  of  the  original  conception  are 
still  clearly  discernible.  The  fact  that  Mount  Ararat  is  the 
locality  assigned  to  Noah's  ark  also  proves  a  close  connection 
of  his  story  with  those  of  Enoch  (see  above,  p.  266  sq.)  and  of 
other  similar  personages. 

If  any  doubt  should  still  be  felt  whether  the  personality  of 
Noah  as  the  Adam  of  the  new  and  historical  epoch  ^  had  this 
origin,  another  proof  of  it  might  be  adduced  from  the  varying 
representation  of  the  seven  antediluvian  Patriarchs  put  forward 
by  the  later  narrator.  In  this  shoi-ter  series  not  Noah  but 
Lamech  is  evidently  intended  to  close  the  first  age:  first  on 
the  general  ground  that  he  is  the  seventh,  secondly  (according 
to  p.  267)  as  being  the  symbol  of  the  degeneration  of  men  into 
gross  sensuality,  which  culminates  in  him  and  becomes  ripe 
for  destruction  and  death ;  and  lastly,  as  the  father  of  three 
sons,  who  here  exhibit  a  knot  in  the  continuous  line  of  the  race 
and  a  subsequent  new  commencement,  precisely  analogous  to 
those  exhibited  by  the  three  sons  of  Noah  and  the  three  of 
Terah  in  the  Book  of  Origins.  This  last  fact  is  very  important 
and  decisive.  As  in  the  case  of  the  twenty  Patriarchs  in  the 
Book  of  Origins  only  the  father  and  the  eldest  son  are  named, 
and  a  plurality  of  sons  only  in  the  case  of  the  tenth  and 
twentieth,  when  their  number  is  three ;  so  with  these  seven 
Patriarchs  the  line  continues  direct  and  simple  until  the  seventh, 
who  has  three  sons.  The  appearance  of  Abel,  who  passes  away 
like  a  breath,^  alongside  of  Cain,  although  one  of  the  most 

may  yet  convince  ourselves  that  among  languages ;    as  in  modem  Persian   mai 

the  Greeks  in  like  manner  Dionysus  marks  /from  mada)  and  in  Arabic  ^.^S^  (literally 

the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  civili-  ,     -           .  j.                     ' 

sation.     This  idea,  moreover,  admirably  '^  fermented). 

suits  Noah  descending  from  Ararat ;  even  '  As  in   the  Hinda   accounts    of   the 

now  the  vine  grows  wild  in  Eastern  Pon-  Deluge  Manu  (i.  e.  Adam)  himself  reap- 

tus  and  other  parts  of  Armenia  more  lux-  pears  under  a  special  appellation  as  son  of 

uriantly  and  ineradicably  than  anywhere  Vivasvan  (the  Sun) ;  and  for  a   similar 

else.     That  it  was  not  the  wild  produce  reason  they  reckon  fourManus,  obviously 

only,  but  the  proper  art  of  vine-growing  to  correspond  with  the  four  ages  of  the 

that  was  orifdnated  by  a  primeval  race,  is  world.    Bhagavad-GUdy  x.  6, 

fwTi,  ^^  !i^  '•'*"l?f^*l^  circumstance  «  ^ut  that  this  allusion  to  a  word  ^H 

that  the  word  vnne  \ss^  Ethiopia  vatn,  Ar-  ^^}- 

...         '*"         ^              ,.  ,  meaning   hreath  does  not  belong  to  the 

menian  gzm    ib  common  to  veiydist^t  original  stoiy  is  shown  in  the  Jakrb,  der 

Semitic  and  Aryan  languages,  and  is  lost  ^^^    jy^^  /^       7 

only  in  comparatively  recent  or  remote  '                   f   •  -^ 
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beautiful  features  of  the  story,  is  certainly  its  latest  transfor- 
mation, effected  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Narrator,  when  the 
seven  antediluvian  Patriarchs  were  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
altogether  evil,  and  Cainan  or  Cain,  especially,  to  be  held  as 
the  type  of  wicked  men ;  ^  for  when  this  was  the  case  it  was 
necessary  (since  evil  always  draws  out  its  opposite)  to  place  by 
the  side  of  this  Patriarch,  who  as  the  son  of  Adam  was  the 
type  of  the  wicked  child,  a  good  brother,  towards  whom  Cain 
showed  himself  in  the  same  character  as,  according  to  the 
same  narrator,  the  elder  brother-nations,  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Ammon,  did  towards  the  good  but  small  nation  of  Israel.^ 
But  the  tiiree  sons  of  Lamech,  with  all  their  difference  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  have  still  one  great  intrinsic  point  of 
resemblance  to  them.  All  three  bear  names  formed  from  one 
root,  which  may  have  originally  denoted  Sons  of  the  Patriarch, 
or  children  of  the  new  age.^  In  olden  times  brothers  or  sisters 
of  one  house  often  bore  names  differing  only  by  minor  varia- 
tions in  meaning  or  formation ;  ^  and  so  here  the  same  funda- 
mental word,  when  used  as  a  personal  name,  was  broken  up 
into  the  three  forms,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal.  But  the  three 
sons  of  Lamech  were  also  to  be  regarded  as  founders  of  the 
new  age  of  civilisation,  and  therefore  were  required  to  express 
the  three  great  classes  into  which  every  civilised  nation  of  that 
age  was  divided.  Thus  Jabal  (whose  name  also  may  signify 
the  produce  which  the  soil  yields  to  manual  labour)  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  third  class — the  Vi9as  as  the  Hindus  would 
say — except  that  the  Israelitish  tradition,  following  the  example 
of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  prefers  to  speak  of  pastoral  nomads 
rather  than  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  Jubal  (whose  name  readily 
suggests  Jobel  or  Jvibdy  i.  e.  loud  crashing  music)  became  pro- 
genitor of  musicians,  or  even  (through  the  natural  connection 
of  aU  the  fine  arts)  of  artists  and  the  learned  class  (the  Brah- 
mans)  in  general.  Lastly,  Tubal,  the  son  of  another  mother, 
formed  a  contrast  to  both  the  former,  and  became  progenitor  of 

*  Some  trace  of  a  similar  belief  may  named  Shcdddd ajud  Skiddid  (seeBeAdhAxi 
perhaps  be  discovered  among  the  Cartha-  „  ,  .  ,  I  ^ 
ginians ;  see  Zeitsch.fur  das  Morgenland,  <>»  Sur.  Ixxxix.  6) ;  m  the  Koran  ^J^J^ 
voL  iv.  p.  410 :  vol.  vii.  p.  82.  j      .  .\«                  •  .  , 

«  The  earlypassage,  Gen.  iv.  24,  regards  "^^  ^-^-^     "*  associated  together;  and 

Cain  only  as  the  first  son  of  Adam  in  con-  ©^^n  in  lat«  Arabic  Cain  is  changed  into 

trast  to  Lamech  as  later  bom ;  and  the  Q^^  to  form  a  counterpart  to  his  brother 

idea  expressed  in  iv.  13-16,   may  have  Hdbil;  just  as  JP(J\  Enoch  xxii.  7.     In 

only  been  f^uggest^d  in  connection  with  ^^^.5^^^  Hindu  tradition  also  similar  phe- 

that  ancient  saymff.     .       ^    .^       i  nomena     are     found,    as    appears   from 

«  Literally,  2)rcx£ucfwm,/rtti^,  as  ^1\  Bumoufs  Introduction    a  VHutoire  du 

*  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  2.  So  in  the  ancient  BouddhtsmCf  i.  p.  360,  and  many  other 
Arabian  legend  the  two  sons  of  *Ad  are  proofs. 
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the  arm-bearer  or  warrior-class  (the  E^shatrijas) ;  retainmg,  how- 
ever, the  fall  name  Tubal-Cain,'  which,  as  Cain  in  one  dialect 
may  denote  a  spear,^  would  signify  Son  of  a  Spear,  or  Warrior. 
As  therefore  in  the  Book  of  Origins  the  three  sons  of  Noah 
designate  the  new  world  with  reference  to  the  broad  distinc- 
tions of  nationality  still  existing,  so  these  sons  of  Lamech 
describe  it  with  reference  to  the  three  classes  into  which  the 
nations  were  divided  at  their  more  advanced  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. The  threefold  partition  therefore  must  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  Noah  and  Terah,  manifestly  have  a  meaning  that 
shall  embrace  the  whole  of  the  new  age :  and  brief  as  is  the 
existing  account  (Gen.  iv.  20-22)  this  meaning  visibly  shines 
through  it.  That  these  traditions  were  once  much  richer  and 
more  detailed  we  see  also  from  the  bare  mention  made  of  the 
sister  of  this  Tubal-Cain,  Naamah,  who,  as  her  name  Ghrace 
justifies  us  in  presuming,  may  originally  have  held  a  place 
beside  that  rough  warrior,  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite as  the  beloved  of  Ares.' 

Of  Terah,  who  concludes  the  second  series,  the  Book  of 
Origins  (apart  from  the  years  of  his  life,  which  will  be  spoken 
of  presently)  really  tells  us  nothing  except  that  he  had  three 
sons,  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  and  that  while  journeying 
with  them  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  died  on  his  road 
at  Haran  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  later  narrators  had  nothing 
to  add  to  this.  Now  as  this  can  only  be  intended  to  indicate 
such  ancient  national  migrations  as  had  been  retained  in 
memory,  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  the  name  of  this  con- 
cluder  of  the  second  age  also  as  originally  figurative.  The 
three  children  of  this  twentieth  Patriarch  refer  to  the  histori- 
cally known  nations  of  the  Third  Age,  and  specially  to  Abraham 
as  ihe  historic  hero  of  the  period ;  he  himself  floats  over  them 
as  the  personification  of  the  National  Migration,^  from  the  lap  of 

'  Some  connection  with  Cain  or  Cainan  artisan  in  general  (lot.  fabtr)  Zohair  M. 

mnst  originally  have  existed  here,  since  he  t.  15,   and  entirely  different    from   the 

belongs  evidently  to  the  same  group,  and  former. 

Tubal-Cain  may  have  originally  signified  «  It  has  been  preserved  as  Neme    in 

•Cain's  descendant/     Perhaps  the  name  the  Punic  (see   Gott.  Gelehr,  Am.  1860, 

of  the  nomad  tribe  Cain  (Kenites),  which  p.  1369);   as  also  the  proper  names  La- 

ftfter  the  time  of  Moses  played  a  part  in  mech  and  Adah  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the 

the  history  of  Israel  (see  above,  p.  261)  Jahrb,  der  BiU.  Wins.,  vi.  p.  2;  Strabo's 

caused  the  early  contraction  of  Cainan  into  Geography^  xiv.  2.   17  ;  C.  Schmidt,  Zwr 

Cain ;  and  may  have  even  contributed  to  Gesckickie    Karicns     (Gottingen,    1861, 

the  impression  of  Cain's  restless  wander-  p.  13). 

^^^  *  i'*^'**  *^'      ~  •  *  1      ,        1         _^v  *  It  is  quite  as  natural  to  suppose  pnn 

«   J^p.  as  spear  is  clearly  only  another    connected  with  n^K  to  wamIer,thjou^, 

form  of  PIJ.^  canna^hasta,  K  1  o  Knos,     asnOD  ^ith  idK  ;  which  last  analogy  was 

'-C  »— -  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  asserted  in  1826,  in  my 

CAr«^.  p.  23,  6  i  ^^.'' on  the  contrary  is     SongofSolom(m/\\i.%,    It  seems  however 
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which  issued  the  luminous  forms  of  the  following  age ;  and  as 
all  the  nations  of  the  modem  earth  discovered  their  original  unity 
in  Noah,  so  the  Hebrews  who  had  moved  towards  the  south-west 
foundinhim  a  unity  demanded  alike  by  tradition  and  imagination. 

IV.  The  two  series  of  ten  Patriarchs  are  therefore  each  made 
up  of  three  smaller  groups  of  four,  five  and  one  individuals. 
Each  of  these  groups  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own.  Every 
name  which  enters  into  them  certainly  existed  with  a  Uving 
meaning  long  before  they  were  thus  ranked  together ;  but  in 
this  very  grouping,  so  as  twice  to  make  up  the  number  ten, 
they  betray  the  same  arranging  hand.  We  know  not  whose 
hand  this  was ;  it  is  only  manifest  that  he  lived  long  before  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins. 

These  twice  ten  names,  however,  were  made  to  extend  over  the 
space  of  two  ages,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  more  recent  and 
better  known  ages  were  described  by  the  succession  and  pedi- 
gree of  those  rulers  who  had  held  the  chief  power  in  them. 
And  since,  in  times  when  chronology  had  attained  the  import- 
ance which  we  know  was  the  case  among  the  most  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  it  was  always  endeavoured  to  append 
to  such  historical  lists  of  rulers  the  number  of  years  that  each  had 
lived  or  reigned  (as  e.g.  Manetho's  Egyptian  dynasties  show), 
it  was  but  natural  that  here  also  a  definite  number  of  years 
should  be  assigned  to  each  Patriarch.  Another  essential  feature 
of  the  idea  of  the  Four  Ages  (see  p.  256  sqq.)  was  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  continuous  lapse  from  an  original  condition  richer  in 
divine  blessings.  But  this  lapse  may  also  be  conceived  as  re- 
ferring to  length  of  life ;  since  the  more  complex  and  bewilder- 
ing the  higher  strivings  of  a  nation  become,  the  life  of  the 
individual  threatens  to  be  more  rapidly  worn  out,  and  the  tran- 
sient life  of  the  men  of  the  eager  hurrying  modem  age  might 
well  be  regarded  as  progressively  diminished  from  an  original 
duration  of  far  greater  length.  And  thus  in  ancient  Israel  the  idea 
became  prevalent,  that  the  duration  of  human  life  had  diminished 
step  by  step  through  the  great  periods  of  the  past.* 

The  form  into  which  the  details  were  cast  by  the  force  of  ge- 
neral assumptions  such  as  these  is  even  now  very  clearly  discernible 
in  the  main.  On  looking  through  the  data  concerning  the  lives 
of  persons  in  the  four  ages  down  to  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  Con- 
that  in  the  present  instance,  M  is  radical,  gins,  Gen.  xlvii.  8, 9,  and  poetically  in  those 
K  softened  from  it.  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  contemporary  of 

*  This  feeling  is  expressed  in  general  the  Patriarchs,  in  Job  viii.  8,  9 ;  compared 
terms  in  the  words  assigned  to  the  Pa-  with  xlii.  16.  Hence  the  Messianic  hope 
triarch  Jacob  himself  in  the  Book  of  Ori-    expressed  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  20. 
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quest,  we  discover  the  prevailing  view  to  be  that  which  assumes 
from  120  to  140  years  as  the  extreme  limit  of  human  life  in  the 
existing  epoch ;  for  just  as  the  men  of  the  third  age  were  con- 
ceived as  far  outliving  that  term,  ia  the  fourth  Joseph  dies  at  110, 
Levi  at  137,  Kehath  at  133,  Amram  at  137,  his  sons  Aaron  and 
Moses  at  120,  Joshua,  like  his  progenitor  Joseph  somewhat  below 
the  Levites,  at  110  ;^  with  otiier  indications  of  the  same  view.* 
Now  from  this  fourth  age  to  determine  by  successive  propor- 
tionate augmentation  the  possible  years  of  human  life  in  the 
earlier  ages,  the  number  126  was  evidently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  fourth,  from  which  by  repeated  doubling  the  number  1000 
was  reached  as  the  ultimate  limit :  125,  250,  500, 1000.  Thus 
was  prescribed  to  every  historical  personage,  according  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  a  maximum  length  of  life  which  might 
not  b3  exeeedad.  K  the  Hebrew  conception  went  in  this  as- 
sumption somewhat  beyond  the  most  ancient  Hindu,  which  (see 
p.  260)  adopted  the  proportion  100,  200,  300,  400,  on  the  other 
hand  it  always  remained  free  from  those  extravagant  extensions 
of  these  numbers  into  which  the  later  Hindu  traditions  fell. 

It  would  be  expected  then,  from  such  a  beginning,  that  the 
length  of  life  of  individuals  also  would  be  made  greater  or  less 
on  similar  principles,  tradition  simply  working  out  and  develop- 
ing any  assumption  that  had  once  been  accepted.  Even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  foui-th  age,  the  lives  of  the  just-named 
heroes,  though  of  different  length,  are  manifestly  determined 
on  general  principles;  for  the  120,  133,  and  137  years  of  the 
Levite  chiefs  are  really  made  up  of  mere  round  numbers,  and 
exhibit,  when  contrasted  with  the  110  of  the  non-Levitical  chiefs, 
an  increase  indicative  of  the  higher  dignity  of  Levi.  Much 
more  wiU  this  be  the  case  with  the  twenty  names  of  the  first  two 
ages.  Li  fact  these  general  principles  are  clearly  discernible 
in  many  of  the  statements  given  in  the  Book  of  Origins  respect- 

>  According  to  tho  piiFsagos,  Gon.  1.  26;  a^e  (sftp  Gen.  xi.  1-9);  but  still  we  cnn 

Ex.  VI.  16-20  ;  Bent  xxxiv.  7  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  discern  plainly  the  original  meaning  of  tho 

29;  all  derived  from  the  Book  of  Origins.  words  to  be,  that  the  period  of  120  years 

*  These  refer  especially  to  the  120  years  as  the  limit  of  human  life  was  appointed 

mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  3.    These  words  are  by  way  of  punishment  for  a  new  genora- 

indeed  obscure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pnt  tion.    With  this  is  undoubtedly  connected 

here  out  of  the  proper  context,  evidently  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  number  60 

because  in  this  entire  passage  (Gen.  yi.  1-4)  among  certain  nations  :  among  the  Hindus, 

the  Fifth  Narrator  gives  only  very  brief  who  call  the  60  years*  cycle  Vr.'haspati- 

extracts  from  some  written  authority  which  (^-ah'a  ;  the  Chinese,  who  still  reckon  timo 

he  had  before  him.    Nor  does  the  term  of  by  this  number ;   the  Babylonians,  who 

120  years  for  the  life  of  man  belong  fitly  made   it  the   standard   number  of  their 

to  this  passiige,  whore  the  coming  age  is  chronology,  both  practical  and  theoretical 

not  the  fourth,  but  the  second;  and  tlio  (Berosus,   in  Richt^r,   p.  63);^  and    the 

original  tradition  may  very  probably  have  Latins.    See  also  the  Qirq  Vezir,  p.  60,  2. 
assigned  those  giants  to  the  second  or  third 

T  2 
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ing  the  age  of  each  Patriarch  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  son.  In  these  the  length  of  life,  at  least  on  the  whole, 
diminishes  by  degrees :  the  130  j'^ears  of  Adam  before,  and  the 
800  after,  the  birth  of  Seth  are  as  transparent  as  Noah's  600 
years  before  the  birth  of  his  three  sons^  and  his  subseqnent  100 
years  before  and  350  years  after  the  flood ;  or  as  the  500  years 
that  Shem  lived  after  the  flood  (as  if  for  a  sign  that  the  second 
age  with  its  limit  of  500  years  had  begun) ;  or  as  the  70  years 
of  Terah  before  and  his  135  years  after  tie  birth  of  his  three 
sons.  In  the  case  of  Enoch  we  may  besides  (see  p.  266)  justly 
presume  that  his  number  365  (which  the  Book  of  Origins 
divides  into  65  and  300)  had  been  fixed  by  earlier  legends,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  higher ;  the  effect  being,  that  in 
comparison  to  others  of  the  same  age,  his  death  is  made  to  ap- 
pear an  early  one.  K  some  points  in  these  numbers  are  more 
obscure,  it  is  to  be  considered  first  that  the  store  of  tradition 
on  these  earliest  times,  originally  abundant  and  varied,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  too  scanty  measure  to  give  us  even  an  approxi- 
mate insight  into  all  the  grounds  which  influenced  the 
arrangers  of  the  numbers ;  and  secondly,  that  out  of  the  many 
originally  existing  versions  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  ages 
of  the  twenty  Patriarchs,  only  the  single  version  followed  by 
the  Book  of  Origins  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Moreover,  the 
great  variations  of  the  Seventy  and  the  Samaritan  text,  both 
from  the  Masoretic  text  and  between  themselves,  and  even 
among  various  manuscripts  of  the  same  text,  show  that,  as  soon 
as  ever  we  descend  from  the  fixed  bounds  of  an  age  to  examine 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals  within  that  age,  the  whole 
ground  becomes  unsteady  beneath  our  feet.^ 

>  Ancient  and  modern  critics  hare  so  pretensions  to  judgment  and  caution,  yet 

folly  discussed  these  Tariations  that  I  deem  displays  hardly  any  of  either;    sec  also 

it  unnecessary  here  to  treat  the  subject  Lesueur's  Ckronoloaie  drs  Rots  dtlgypU^ 

fally,  although  I  consider  the  Masoretic  p.  300  sqq.    The  subject  is  followed  up,  in 

text  by  no  means  eTerywhere  and  without  an  article  by  Bertheau,  in  i^ti'^JahTesbtricht 

exception  entitled  to  the  preference  which  derDeuischcn  MorgenL  Gesel/sch^  Leipsic, 

is  now  again  accorded  to  it  by  most  of  the  1846.    To  state  briefly  my  own  decided 

modems.    To  take  a  striking  instance,  it  opinion,  I  consider  that  the  first  founders 

shortens  by  one  hundred  years  the  age  of  of  these  chronologies  proceeded  very  sys- 

each  father  between  Shem  and  Terah  be-  tematically,  takinjo;  (according  to  p.  275), 

fore  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.   The  great  as  the  duration  of  each  generation  in  the 

importance    formerly   attached   to    every  four  suocessiTC  ages  of  3ie  world,  80,  60, 

statement  which  had  a   bearing  on   the  120,  240  years  respectively,  which  would 

general  chronology  of  nnoii'nt  history,  is  give  for  the  two  first  240  x  10  =  2400  and 

very  properly  diminishod  in  modern  esti-  120  x  10  =  1200  years  respectively,  em- 

mfltion  ;  yet  it  is  to  U'  rt'gnttpd  that  even  bracing  together  the  whole  period  from 

Oriental  schohirs  can  still  produce  trea-  Adam  to  the  Deluge,  and  thence  to  Abra- 

tises  such  as  that  of  Bask  (translated  by  ham's  entrance  into  Canaan.    For   both 

Mohnike,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift  fur  his^  these  periods  it  is  the  LXX.  which  af- 

ijrischfi  Thf^olnffif,  vi.  2),  which  makes  great  proaches  most  nearly  to  the  numbers  just 
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In  the  history  of  the  Flood,  where  the  chronology  goes  still 
more  into  details,  the  working  of  the  same  general  principles  is 
easily  recognisable,  and  the  particular  determinations  flow  very 
naturally  from  the  assumption  of  one  solar  year  as  the  duration 
oftheFlood.1 


V.  The  Origin  and  Immigration  of  the  Hebr&W9* 

But  the  most  important  result  of  the  examination  of  these 
traditions  respecting  the  remotest  times  will  after  all  lie  in  their 
disclosures  of  the  earliest  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  and  in 
this  respect  it  can  scarcely  be  said  how  much  valuable  historical 
material  still  lies  hidden  here. 

1.  The  Hebrews  preserve,  according  to  these  traditions,  the 
consciousness  of  an  original  connection  with  other  nations,  some 
of  whom,  speaking  in  relation  to  the  higher  antiquity,  dwelt  far 
removed  from  them.  Their  special  ancestor  Eber  descends 
through  Arphazad  from  Shem,  the  father  of  Elam,  Asshur,  Ar- 
phaxad,  Lud,  and  Aram  (Gen.  x.  22).  Now  the  five  nations 
who  collectively  laid  claim  to  the  lofty  name  of  Shem  are  not 
only  perfectly  historic,  but  also  exactly  defined  in  respect 
to  their  position.  The  cii'cle  began  with  Elam  (Elymais) 
beyond  the  Tigris  towards  the  south-east  on  the  Persian  gulf; 
proceeded  northward  to  the  Tigris  with  Asshur  (the  Assyrialns) ; 
turned  to  the  north-west  with  Arphaxad ;  stretched  far  westward 
to  the  Semitic  nations  of  Asia  Minor  with  Lud  (the  Lydians) : 
and  finally  returned  from  thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to 
the  Euphrates  with  Aram.  K  now  we  ask  why  the  Hebrews 
reckoned  themselves  to  belong  to  this  circle  of  nations,  the  reason 
cannot  lie  simply  in  relationship  of  language  ;  for  all  the  very 
diflferent  nations  which  (according  to  p.  224  sqq.)  came  into  con- 
tact with  Palestine  in  the  earliest  times — original  inhabitants 
and  migrating  tribes  alike — spoke  the  Semitic  tongue,  and  in 
respect  to  language  stood  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  yet  were  never  regarded  as  akin  to  them.  As  little  could 
it  be  found  in  national  partiality  or  aversion,  since  most  of  these 
nations,  in  the  oldest  times  known  to  us,  were  quite  estranged 
from  them,  and  the  Hebrews  properly  speaking  are  like  a  single 
branch  pushed  forward  to  an  extreme  distance  on  the  south-west. 

given,  and  which  I  therefore  regard  as  the  The  Yariations  of  the  Samaritan  and  the 

most  authentic  now  existing :  we  only  re-  Hebrew  text  are  thus  generally  arbitrary, 
quire    to   assign  to  Adam,   Lamech,    and         *  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  Jakrb» 

Nahor  at  the  birth  «if  the  eldest  son   of  der  Bihl.  Wiss.  vii.  8  sqq. 
eacli,  '268,  288,  and  129  years  respectively. 
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We  must  therefore  assume  that  a  primitive  national  conscious- 
ness preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  Hebrews  their  relationship 
with  these  distant  northern  and  eastern  nations.  But  if  we 
inquire  further  what  could  have  led  the  Hebrews  to  conceive 
those  five  remote  nations,  with  whom  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
related  through  one  of  their  number,  as  having  originally  been 
brethren  and  sons  of  Shem,  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that 
a  closer  connection  formerly  united  them  to  each  other,  a 
connection  however  which  rested  neither  on  contiguity  of  their 
external  boundaries  (for  this  palpably  did  not  exist)  nor 
merely  upon  their  possession  of  a  common  language  (for  as  we 
have  seen,  the  so-caUed  Semitic  language  extended  much 
farther),  but  upon  firmer  foundations.  The  bond  which  united 
these  nations  might  possibly  have  been  simply  identity  of 
religion ;  even  as  the  Hindus,  notwithstanding  their  division  iato 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms,  always  con- 
ceived themselves  as  dwelling  together  in  the  Jambudvipa,  the 
great  centre  of  the  earth,  as  their  permanent  home.  But  as 
it  is  certain  that  the  Hindu  religion  proceeded  ultimately  from 
the  Brahmans  and  the  compact  nucleus  of  a  once  ruling 
nation,  so  also  the  connection  of  those  Semitic  nations  in  the 
primeval  ages  when  a  religion  did  not  extend  itself,  as  now,  by 
its  own  power,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  nation  that  once  ruled  over  all 
those  countries.  This  nation  afterwards  parted  into  the  five 
distinct  nations  which  referred  to  Shem  as  their  father ;  and  to 
it  the  Hebrews,  though  dwelling  so  far  to  the  south-west, 
always  claimed  to  have  belonged.  The  accounts  contained  in 
the  primitive  fragment  (Gen.  xiv.)  concerning  mighty  con- 
federate kings  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  traditions  respecting 
a  primeval  Assyrian  kingdom  in  Ctesias  and  others,  the  deri- 
vation of  the  most  ancient  Lydian  dynasty  from  Ninus  and 
Belus,^  the  claim  of  such  cities  as  Damascus  and  Askelon  to 
Semiramis  as  their  original  Queen,*  these  and  other  like  indi- 
cations refer  in  all  probability  to  this  original  nation  and  the 
power  that  it  once  possessed.  Indeed  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
assumed  that  the  renowned  name  of  Semiramis,  which  occm-s  as 
a  personal  name  even  among  the   Hebrews,^  stands  in  con- 

>  Herod,  i.  7.    The  city  of  Askelon  also,  93  sq.,  97  sq. ;   see  above,  p.  245).     We 

according   to  the  Lydian   Xanthns  and  have  already  (p.  267)  haiwded  the  con- 

Nicolaus  of  Daraascn.s,  was  founded  by  a  jecture  that  *|^^  Gen.  x.  22,  is  probably 

Lydian,  as  is  stated  by  Stephanns  B>.8.  identical  with  1^3.  Gen.  iv.  16. 

fl.v.'A(n«^«,^;  and  with  thiswouldcunously  ,  j^,^-,^  ^^^j  ^  ^     Diodorus  Siculus, 

accord  the  denvation   of  Amalek,   from  -^  4  .  gee  Lucian,  i?«  Z^ca  5yna,  c,  xiv.  or 

j^^,  in  Arabic  accounts  (i?«^>fKa?'*  Tabari,  p.  1061  Bourd. 

i.  209;  Abulfida's  Ai}^,  Anidsl.  pp.  76,  "  The  name  nion  W  iiJ  an  early  form. 
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nection  with  Shem  as  the  name  of  this  original  nation  and 
its  hero. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  another  way  if  we  consider  the 
name  Shem  ia  its  relations  to  the  two  other  sons  of  Noah. 
Whatever  the  three  names,  Shem,  H!am,  and  Japheth  may  have 
originally  signified,  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  primeval 
nation  which  divided  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  three 
groups,  and  took  to  itself  as  one  of  these  three  the  name  of 
Shem,  deemed  itself  established  in  a  commanding  position  in  a 
conspicuous  centre  of  the  world,  and  thence  named  all  the  alien 
nations  northwards  Japheth,  and  southvrards  Ham.  The  feeling 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  this  idea  we  can  easily  conjecture  from 
the  subsequent  description  of  such  a  *  Navel  of  the  earth,* 
Ezek.  V.  But  how  should  this  name  have  come  into  use  in 
Palestine,  where  the  Hebrews  found  themselves  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  the  Hamites,  on  the  south-westerly  border  of  the  circle 
which  included  the  Semitic  nations?  The  name  must  rather 
have  originated  in  a  northern  table-land,  which  was  in  fact 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  five  nations  mentioned  above, 
e.g.  in  Arphaxad.  The  three  names  also  certainly  descended 
together  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  were  only  traditionally 
known  to  the  Hebrews ;  they  are  scarcely  met  with  in  their 
ordinary  speech  or  narrative ;  *  they  have  in  Hebrew  no  manifest 
meaning,'  and  might  seem,  like  many  of  the  names  of  the  twenty 
Patriarchs,  to  have  their  source  in  the  traditions  of  the  primitive 
nation  in  the  north.  As  the  Hindus  apportion  the  south  to 
Yama  (the  god  of  Death),  and  the  north  to  Kuvaera  (the  god  of 
Treasure^),  so  here  the  former  might  be  assigned  to  Ham,  the 
latter  to  Japheth ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek  mythology 
also  there  is  an  lapetus,^  although  little  more  than  a  mere 
name,   derived   probably  from  Asia  Minor,   where   from  the 

belonging  to  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  quite  obscnre,  since  the  play  npon  words 

XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5 ;    2   Chron.  xvii.  8) ;  in  Gen.  ix.  27  comes  from  the  Fifth  Nar- 

formed  like  Dl^^hj?  (1  Kings  iv.  6),  and  lator  only, 
probably  of  similar  meaning.  *  See  Job   xxxvii.  22,  and  Alex,  von 

»  It  is  only  once  (1  Chron.  iv.  40)  that  Humboldt  in  the  Fierteljakrsschrift,  1838, 

the  name  Ham  appears  in  the  narrative.  P^'^Tv    .  ji      ^m  ^»i     e/x*»  ett 

The  song  in  Gen.  ir26-29,  with  the  nar-  ,  *  ,?^/'*^f  „^^^7'  ^^^^  a^-^^  I ' 

rative  to  which  it  belongs,  is  derived  from  Apollodorus    Btbl.  i.  1    3,  and  i    2,  8  ; 

the  Fifth  Narrator ;  see  above,  p.  107,  and  Stephanus  Byz.  s  v    'A^ava  and   lK6yL0v; 

elsewhere  » r        »  ^^^  ^^^jj  Bochart's  Gcographta,  p.  2,  13. 

«  DC?  in  Hebrew  would  signify  name,  ^^  *^«  ^«<^  ^^  Aristophanes  (v.  986)  he 

1 .,..,-    .       ,  appears  as  an  aged  divinity,  an  easy  sub- 

fame,  which  in  itself  gives  here  no  appro-  j^^t  of  ridicule ;  see  also  the  inscriptions 

priate  meaning,  and  thotighon  (for  which  j„   ^    Conze's   liiise  auf  die  Insdn  det 

Eupolcraus   in  Eiiachu  Prop.  Evang.  ix.  2%raArwcA<^  JWIcctm  (Hanover,  1860),  p.  91. 

17  reads  Xo<ni)  may,  in  the  sense  of  hot.  The    phrase,   the    boundaries  of  Japket 

bo  an  intelligible  dej<igiiation  of  the  south,  (Judith  ii.  15),  probably  refers  to  those 

yet  n9\  '"  ^^^  present  Hebrew,  remains  on  the  north. 
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earliest  times  Greek  and  Semitic  nations  intermingled,  miglii 
favour  this  origin  of  the  name. 

The  latter  idea  finds  strong  support  in  a  northern  legend 
which  some  Armenian  authors  have  preserved  for  us.  We  must 
in  these  researches  generally  look  to  the  old  traditions  of  more 
northern  nations,  because  the  oldest  reminiscences  of  the  people 
of  Israel  themselves  carry  us  into  these  regions ;  and  hitherto,  in 
the  absence  of  any  copious  supply  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
documents,  we  possess  no  other  aids  so  near  at  hand  and  so 
ancient  as  the  Armenian  writers,  who  often  used  much  older 
books.  Now  according  to  this  legend,  Xisuthros  (who  among 
them  answers  to  Noah  among  the  Hebrews)  had  three  sons  who 
ruled  over  all  mankind,  each  in  his  own  domain; — Zervan, 
Titan  and  Japetosthe.*  These  three  were  regarded  as  gods,  as 
the  two  latter  were  among  the  Greeks  also,  Zervan,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  Zoroastrian  religion,?  was  compared  to  the  Greek 
Kronos.  To  Titan,  as  god  of  the  Lower  World,^  the  dominion 
of  the  South  might  be  assigned,  and  to  Japetosthe  as  god  of 
Heaven,  that  of  the  North.*  From  this  conception  the  Hebrew 
tradition  has  manifestly  retained  the  idea  of  Japheth  as  ruler 
of  the  North ;  but  it  ako  lends  force  to  the  idea  that  Ham  and 
Shem  also  were  formerly  regarded  as  gods.  According  to  the 
Armenian  authors,  there  was  not  only  a  hero  (or  god)  Sim,  son  of 
!5!isuthros,*  but  also  a  mountain  bearing  his  name,  near  Taurus  ;  ^ 
and  this  may  have  been  regarded  by  the  primitive  Hebrews  as 
the  seat  of  a  mighty  dominion  and  religion — the  sacred  centre 
of  a  kingdom  which  included  in*  itself  all  those  five  nations  and 
countries.  The  name  Ham  remains  hitherto  the  obscurest  of 
those  belonging  to  this  period,  and  cannot  yet  be  accurately 
traced.^    We  may  however  at  least  affirm  that  the  combination 

*  Moses  of  Chorene  (History,  i.  6)  giTes  contrast  to  light  and  heaven  is  equally 

this  account^  following  a  work  based  on  contained  in  them  all. 

Borosns,   and  again  (t*.  eh.  8)  following  *  Very  curiously,  even  the  Samaritan 

Mar-Iba  Catinas  ;  he  also  refers  to  some  Chronicle  (ed.  JuynboU,  p.  ^71)  attributes 

early  Armenian  popular  songs.  the  lightning  to  his  son. 

I  See  Elisffius,  History  of  Vardan,  ch.  *  The  words  of  Moses  Chor.,  i.  5,  who 

ii. ;  Eznik,  Against  Heresies,  ii.  1.      The  on  this  point  follows  Olympiodorus,  do  not 

lattor  ejf plains  zirv&n  as  *fate/  but  says  sOundas  if  they  were  only  borrowed  from 

it  might  also  mean  '  brilliancy.*     The  Si-  the  Bible. 

by  nine  verses  (iii.  110  Fr.)  render  it  by  *  Moses  Chor.  i.  5,  end;  i.  22,  ii.  7,  81. 

li^vos.      No    one   sivply  will    seriously  This  tempts  us  to  conjecture  that  the  ori- 

maintain  that  the  Armenian /op^^os^  Ac  on-  ginal  meaning  of  the  word  DjJ^was  •  height.' 

ginated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Iax«Td?  i  There  is  no  reason  for  connecting  liim 

T€,  found  in  the  Greel^  verses  just  alluded  to.  -with  the  Egyptian  god  Amon  or  Hammon. 

'  On  the  assumption,  namely,  that  the  According  to    Wilkinson   (Manners  and 

Titans  are  in  origin  the  same  as  the  Hindu  Customs,  iv.  p.  263)  there  was  in  Egypt 

Daitja  and  Asura,     These,  indeed,  have  an  ancient  god  Khem,  subsequently  com- 

their  name  froni  Ditis  (i.e.  Tij^JJj),  the  pared  with  Pan :   and  could  it  be  shown 

opposite  of  Aditis  and  Aditja;   but  thp  that  his  worship  existed  in  primitive  times 
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of  the  three  names  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth  among  the  Hebrews 
differs  only  by  age  and  more  primitive  form  from  that  of  Zervan, 
Titan,  and  Japetosthe. 

Other  scattered  traces  of  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  primitive 
nation  also  lead  us  back  to  those  northern  regions.  We  met 
with  Enoch  at  Iconinm  on  Taurus,  under  the  name  of  Annakos 
(p.  266) ;  and  the  well-known  coins  of  the  neighbouring  Apamea 
Kibotos,  with  the  Ark  and  other  signs  of  the  Flood,  such  as 
the  name  Nil,*  though  dating  only  from  the  time  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  can  hardly 
have  borrowed  these  signs  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament, 
since  they  represent  one  pair  only  as  rescued,  and  not,  like  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Patriarch's  sons  and  sons'  wives  as  well. 
The  tradition  of  the  Flood  in  the  Book  of  Origins  (Gen.  viii.  4) 
points  definitely  to  Ararat ;  there,  according  to  this  mythology, 
was  the  hallowed  starting-point  and  centre  of  all  the  nations, 
but  especially  of  that  group  of  them  which  dwelt  nearest  to  it, 
and  called  themselves  Shem.  And  although  the  conception  of 
the  four  Bivers  of  Paradise  which  the  Fourth  Narrator  intro- 
duces (Gen  ii.  10-14),  seems  to  have  its  ultimate  source  in  the 
remotest  east,  and  after  many  transformations  to  have  reached 
Palestine  only  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,^  yet    even  in   its 

in  Canaan,  we  should  here  stand  qn  firmer  Dn«  the  name  in  question  may  hare  origi- 

gpound.    Ancient  writers  speak  also  of  a  ^aUy  been   given  by  the  nation  which 

certain  Ch6m  or  Ch6n  and  Chons,  also  called  itself  Shem  to  the  entire  south,  and 

SSm,  i.e.  ^OiUL  or  X6JUL,  as  tlie  Egyp-  subsequently  been  restricted  to  Egypt  as 

tian  Herakles  (Jablonskii  Opuscula  ed.  U  ^«  J^^^   important  southern  kingdom. 

Water,  ii.p.  195  sq.;  R.  Rochette  in  the  See  below,  on  Edom. 

xvii.  2,  p.  324  sq.;  compare  ^i»^pov  P-  132-139,  tr«its  this  subject  m  detail, 
.^s,  Eratosthenes  in  S^U-  L  p.    -^^»^ows  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^-.ng 

More  important  to  the  present  subject  the  IJCX.  and  the  old  Testament  historie^ 

18  the  fact  that  the  Egyptiiis  called  tbeir  }?  ^^^^  age  contributed  much  to  bring  such 

own  country  X^mTo.  w  iS  another  dialect,  ^^  traditions  to  light :  one  decisive  in- 

^      "^^  ^  stance    of  this,  from  about  this  time,  is 

^^^    DCA-^^^f    i.e-    b^^f    as  ^a«  found  in  the  notice  in  the  Sibylline  Books, 

noticed  by  Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Osir.  xxxiii.  i.    268  sq.      From  Moses  of   Chorene, 

But    by  the   Hebrews,  especially  in  the  Cr«fl^ra|>A/Vi,  xliii.  we  learn  how  constantly 

earliest  times,  the  term   Ham  wa.s  not  the  Ark  was  located  in  Phrygia.    From 

applied  to  Egypt  exclusively ;  and  it  only  hence  may  probably  have  sprung  Herodo- 

begins  to  be  poetically  so  called  in  some  of  tns*  well-known  story  of  the  origin  of  man- 

the  latest  of  the  Psalms  (Ixxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.)  kind  in  Rirygia. 

If  however,  as  Eupolemus  p.  400  says,  the        «  The  origin  of  the  story  of  Paradise, 

name    Ham  was    interchangeable    with  Gen.  ii.  5  sq.,  is  a  question  reserved  for 

Asbolos  (i.e.  «w<),   this  must    refer    to  another  place ;  but  here  I  must  observe 

the  dark  complexion  of  the   Egyptians,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  original  form  of 

who  were  in  Greek  also  designated  fitXrfy-  that  description  of  Paradise  will  be  ever 

Xpo€s  and  M«Aa^xo««f  (see  the  common-  folly  understood,  or  the  four  rivers  be 

tatora  on  ApoUod.  Bibl.  ii.  1,  4).     As  the  properly  interpreted,   till   some   of    the 

Egyptian  meaning  d/ac^  is  thus  ultimately  names   of  rivers  are    allowed    to   have 

connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  D4n>  been  changed  during  the  migration  of  the 
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present  form  it  clearly  shows  us  the  locality  in  which  the  Hebrews 
from  early  reminiscences  imagined  their  Eden,  a  pure  Semitic 
word.  For  as  the  Hebrews  could  only  appropriate  this  tradi- 
tion by  making  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  two  of  the  rivers 
of  Paradise,  it  is  evident  that  Eden  was  supposed  to  have  lain 
at  the  very  sources  of  these  streams,  in  the  sacred  neighbour- 
hood of  Araxat. 

It  has  been  customary  in  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years 
to  caU  Semitic  aU  the  nations  who  spoke  a  language  kindred 
with  the  Hebrew,  and  this  usage  may  be  maintained,  in  default 
of  a  better.  But  in  the  language  of  antiquity  the  Semites  in- 
cluded only  a  portion  of  these  nations ;  and  although  nations 
such  as  the  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  &c.,  related  in  speech,  but 
otherwise  alien  to  the  ancient  Semites  may  probably  at  an 
incalculably  remote  period  have  issued  from  the  same  northern 
birthplace,  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  no  longer  felt  themselves 
akin,  but  entirely  foreign  to  them.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the 
Hebrews  belonged  to  quite  another  order  of  nations,  and  kept  up 
a  lively  remembrance  of  the  north  as  the  land  of  their  descent.^ 

2.  As  the  oldest  reminiscences  of  the  people  refer  to  a  mother 
land  whose  sanctuary  was  very  difPerent  from  that  which  they 
developed  for  themselves  in  Palestine,  so  also  we  fiind  traces  of 
a  remembrance  of  the  migration  which  brought  them  gradually 
nearer  to  the  country  which  afterwards  became  their  holy  land. 
It  is  certainly  no  unimportant  historical  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  does  not  claim  an  extreme  antiquity.  Their  ancestor 
Eber  descends  from  Shem  through  Arphaxad  (for  Canaan  and 
Salah  may  be  passed  by,  see  p.  264).  Now  Arphaxad  is 
without  doubt  the  most  northern  country  of  Assyria,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  *  alone  among  all 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  mentions  under  the  correspond- 
ing name  of  Arrapachitis,  and  describes,  so  insignificant  had 
this  once  important  and  powerful  land  become.  There  lies 
however  in  the  name  itself  a  farther  witness  as  to  its  situation 
and  inhabitants ;  Arphaxad  appears  to  denote  ^  Stronghold  of 
the  Chaldeans,'  ^  and  was  perhaps  at  first  used  of  the  chief  city 

legend.    In  my  opinion  the  Pison  and  tbe  cially  Shem  ;  some  of  the  most  recent  are 

Gihon  are  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ;  to  noticed  in  the  Jahrb,  der  Bibl,  Wits,  iii. 

these  were  originally  added  two  others  p.  208  sq.,  xi.  p.  181  sq.     It    deserves 

belonging  to  the  same  region;  but  when  notice,  however,  that  Cappadocia  is  con- 

the  legend  passed  to  tho  Hebrews  in  Pa-  nectcd  with  Canaan  and  Ham  in   Testa- 

lestine,  the  latter  were  exchanged  for  the  mentum  Simonis  vi.  and  in  Chamchean's 

familiar  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Armenian  History,  i.  3.    Does  this  date 

»  Ifc  seems  siiperfluous  after  these  ex-  from  Herod's  reign  ? 
planations  to  refnte  in  detail  the  opinions  Geography,  vi.  1. 

of  others  on  Noah's  tliree  sons  and  espe-        '  tp^  and  .  ,  ■  .<^  as  well  as  l-?.^. 
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of  the  country ;  and  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  whence  according  to 
the  very  ancient  author  of  Gen.  xi.  28,  31  Abraham  journeyed 
to  Palestine,  is  probably  only  the  name  used,  of  the  same 
countiy  in  the  time  of  that  writer.^  The  Chaldeans,  in  name 
originally  identical  with  the  nation  in  this  day  called  the  Kurds, 
were  even  at  a  very  early  period  widely  scattered,^  as  the  Kurds 
are  now ;  ^  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  their  original 
seat  to  be  the  mountain  country  called  Arrapachitis.  After  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  indeed,  a  new  non- Semitic  nation 
— essentially  the  same  that  has  ever  since  retained  the  name 
Kurds — appears  under  this  name.  This  is  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  a  northern  people  who  had  conquered  the  land 
gradually  assumed  its  ancient  name,  as  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
sea  appropriated  the  name  of  Britons. 


pijrnifies  to  Nnd,  to  Tnake  fast.  Now  as 
Arrapa  (Ptolemy's  Geog.  vi.  1),  was  the 
name  of  a  city  in  Arrapachitis,  still  exist- 
ing under  the  form  \^j  n  pumL  iJahrh.  der 

BiU.  Wiss.  X.  p.  169),  and  as  several 
cities,  and  especially  the  well-known  Ar- 
bela,  which  is   not  too  far  distant,   are 

named  PX^'IfcC  probably  signifying  '  God's 

stronghold/  and  as  also  y\}^  alone  is  the 

name  of  some  cities  (see  Josh.  rv.  62,  1 

Kings  iv.  10 ;  and  the  well-known  ^^^  \^ 

in  Yemen),  this  name  had  probably  the 
meaning  of  fortress.  The  use  of  ^  mili- 
tates but  little  against  the  word  being 
compounded  with  the  name  of  the  Chal- 
deans, because  elsewhere  this  is  written 
with  fe^,  but  never  with  D*  And  we 
know  from  the  general  laws  of  sound  that 
the  Hebrew  pronunciation  Chasd  is  the 
earlier  one,  from  which  sprang  Chard  or 
Kurd  (Gord),  and  then  ChaJd. 

'^  That  Ur-Chasdim  was  not  regarded  as 
a  city,  but  as  a  country,  is  shown  by  the 
whole  meaning  and  context  of  the  passage 
in  Gen.  xi.  28  s^.,  and  the  LXX.  are 
correct  in  rendering  it  by  ^  x«^P*  '''•'' 
XoKlctinv.  A  Zendic  origin  for  the  word 
>1J<  can  hardly  be  sought  in  an  age  preced- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  But 

a  comparison  with  ^Jo  ^^J^  ^^j, 
gives  us  at  once  the  meaning,  •  residence,* 
•region.'  Curiously,  however,  in  Arme- 
nian, qutt^utn^  (j/avar^  or  kavar),  de- 
notes x^f^  (Faustus  Byz.  v.  7),  and 
with  this  accords  not  only  ^JoD  (Bar- 
hobr.  p.  10^)  but  also    i  ,^  (sometimes 


X    a  name  given  by  Abdolhakam  to  the 

Egyptian  Nomes).  CTr  as  a  city  has 
hovrever  been  sought  for  in  many  places, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times:  Josc- 
phus  {Ant.  i.  6.  6)  wiys  that  the  grave  of 
Terah  was  still  shown  in  Urd  the  town  of 
the  Chaldees,  but  he  does  not  define  its  ex- 
act position ;  many  of  the  Fathers  took  it 
for  Edessa,  because  the  proper  name  of  this 
city  WHS  Urhoi  (originallv, however,  Osroi, 
now  Orfa).  Later  writers  have  oft«n 
thought  of  the  Castellum  Ur  mentioned 
by  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8.  Eupolemus  in 
Kitschii  PrcBp.  Evang.  ix.  17,  imagined 
it  to  be  Urie^  also  called  Camerini,  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Bosra.  Just  now, 
English  travellers  are  identifying  Abra- 
ham's Ur  with  a  place  there  called  Varka, 
where  extensive  ruins  have  been  lately 
found  and  excavated,  and  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered  (see 
Loftus,  Iratvh  aiid  Researches  in  Chal- 
dea  and  Susian a ^  hondoUy  1857,  pp.  131, 
161, 162):  but  this  place  is  much  too  far 
to  the  south.  (»Soo  morion  this  subject  in 
the  Gbttinger  Gil.  Ajiz.  1858,  p.  182  Hq.) 
Still  stranger  is  the  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Moslira,  that  Abraham  mi- 
grated from  Kutha^J^i'orU^^  in  Southern 
Babylonia  (see  the  ManUsid,  ii.  p.  619; 
JelAleddin's  History  of  the  Temple  at 
Jeritsalemf  translated  by  Reynolds  from 
the  Arabic  into  English,  1836,  pp.  16, 
333,  427  ;  Chwolson^s  Ssdfner,  ii.  p.  452 
sq.),  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Samaritans. 

*  As  is  proved  by  the  reception  of  one 
Chesed  among  the  Nahorites  in  Gen.  xxii. 
22. 

•  See  Rodigcr  in  the  Ziitschrift  fur  das 
Morgenlaiid,  iii.  p.  3  sq. 
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That  Eber  is  called  a  son  of  this  Arphaxad  means  simply  that 
the  Hebrews  remembered  that  they  had  in  their  earliest  ages 
lived  in  this  land,  and  from  thence  had  journeyed  to  the  south. 
Beyond  this  remembrance  they  manifestly  retained  nothing; 
but  that  their  small  nation  had  once  dwelt  in  that  great  home 
of  their  race  was  still  clear  to  them.  Nothing  is  hereby  really 
determined  respecting  the  origin  and  connection  of  this  name, 
Hebrew,  which  fills  so  eminent  a  place  in  history;  we  are 
at  liberty  to  supply  the  void  as  we  best  can.  It  would  be 
entirely  erroneous  to  assume  that  the  name  was  given  to  them 
only  by  foreigners  after  they  had  passed  over  the  Euphrates,  and 
that  it  originally  signified  the  people  of  the  farther  side,  that  is, 
who  had  come  fix)m  the  farther  side.  This  idea  can  hardly  lie 
even  in  the  name ;'  and  while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  name  emanated  from  strangers,  nothing  is  more  manifest 
than  that  the  nation  called  themselves  by  it  and  had  done  so  as 
long  as  memory  could  reach ;  indeed  tiiis  is  the  only  one  of 
their  names  that  appears  to  have  been  current  in  the  earliest 
times.  The  history  of  this  name  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
most  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  times,  before  that  branch  of 
the  Hebrews  which  took  the  name  of  Israel  became  dominant, 
but  that  after  the  time  of  the  Kings  it  entirely  disappeared  from 
ordinary  speech,*  and  was  only  revived  in  the  period  immediately 
before  Christ,  like  many  other  names  of  the  primeval  times, 
through  the  prevalence  of  a  learned  mode  of  regarding  anti- 
quity, when  it  came  afresh  into  esteem  through  the  reverence 
ti^en  felt  for  Abraham." 

Of  the  three  great  epochs  into  which  the  history  of  this  nation 

>  As  the  region  beyond  tho  Enphrat^  Hebrew  is  found  in  the  ancient  fragment 

is    always  called  *\T\^iy  Ij^V  and  never  Gen.  xiv. ;  it  is  used  also  by  the  Earliest 

nnw  simply,  we  should  We  to  assume  an  Historian,  Ex.  xxi.  2,  and  by  the  Third 

,■  r     .    .      -       ,         -.  ,  1  J  Narrator  of  tho  primeval  history  (Gen. 

abbreviation  found  nowhere  else  and  de-  ^^  ^^  ^^ijij  32,  probably  also  Ex.  v.  3). 

void  of  intrinsic  t»robability.     The  LXX.  ^^^  j^^  ^^e  ancient  Book  of  Kings  in  the 

in  translating  n^VI?   ^^°-   *»^-   ^^    by  ^^^^Aet  period    preceding  the    death    of 

6  rrtpdrns  may  indeed  have  had  some  such  Saul,    1  Sam.   iv.  9,  xiii.  3,  7,  xiy.  21 ; 

idea.     The  sense  of  any  such  designation  hence  it  would  seem  to  have  been  avoided 

is   however  shown  to  be  absolutely  un-  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  already  for- 

certi^in  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  gotten  in  the  time  of  the  great  Prophets, 

know  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  as  we  see  Perhaps,  however,  a  trace  of  this  ancient 

from  Origen  on  Numb.  xxiv.  24,  Matt,  national  name  is  preserved  in  the  com- 

xiv.  22.      See  also  Gott.  Gel.  Am.  1837,  pound    word  'Ayo/Bp^r  in  Sanehoniaihon 

p.  959,  sq.      The  doubts  which  in  1826  I  p.  42  (Orelli),  if  we  may  alter  the  reading 

threw  out  in  my  Kritische   Grammatik  to  *Av€$piT  and  interpret  it  as  HHSy  Py 

against  this  derivation,  were  only  too  well  Hebrew  fountain,  i.e.  Nymph, 
founded,  though  at  the  time  misunderstood        '  As  we  find  for  instance  in  the  New 

by  many.  Testament;  John  i.  9  is  a  mere  imitation 

'-'This    was    likewise    noticed    in   my  from  Gen.  xl.     From  such  late  writers  as 

Kritische  Grammatik  of  1826,  but  it  esin  tlu-se  is  derived  the  modern  designation 

bo  now  definod  more  exactly.     The  name  of  the  language  of  Camuin  as  Hebrew, 
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falls,  the  name  Hebrew  strictly  denotes  the  earliest,  in  which 
Israel  with  great  toil  struggled  out  as  an  independent  nation 
from  amid  the  crowd  of  kindred  and  alien  peoples.  In  the 
second  epoch,  in  which  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingly 
rule  its  native  power  reached  the  mightiest  development,  its 
name  Israel  became  as  sublime  and  glorious  as  the  nation  itself, 
and  supplanted  the  older  more  general  name.  And  as  no  notable 
period  need  want  for  a  suitable  sign  and  name,  the  third  and 
last  epoch  of  the  history  is  distinguished  by  the  name  Jew, 
together  with  a  resuscitation  of  the  old  nailtie  Hebrew.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  sphere  of  religion  these  three  epochs,  which 
embrace  the  whole  history,  are  distinguished  by  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  speaking  the  Divine  name  Jahve  (Jahve  alone,  Jahve 
Sabaoth,  Jahve  suppressed) ;  for  thus  great  national  changes 
and  revolutions  generally  leave  their  mark  on  words  and  names 
in  daily  use.  Thus  then  the  national  name  Hebrew,  even 
more  than  the  Divine  name  Jahve,  reaches  up  into  the  earliest 
times ;  and  the  people,  seeing  in  it  nothing  less  than  the  token 
of  their  own  origin,  called  their  progenitor  Eber. 

But  since  Eber  (as  before  observed)  was  conceived  only  as  one 
son  of  Arphaxad,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  further  whether  these 
Hebrews,  who  could  have  inhabited  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  had  not  a  connection  with  any 
more  distant  region.  And  here  the  name  of  the  Iberians,  who 
dwelt  somewhat  farther  to  the  north,  forces  itself  upon  us 
involuntarily,  so  that  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  of  some 
connection  with  them.  What  language  among  the  hundreds 
spoken  in  that  medley  of  races  in  the  Caucasus  *  that  of  the 
Iberians  was,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  unriddle  from  the 
short  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  them;*  but  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  the  possibility  that  they  and  their  language 
were  originally  of  the  Semitic  stock.  Up  to  this  great  parting 
of  the  nations  we  should  then  be  enabled  to  traee  back  the 
stream  of  their  national  life  to  its  source,  though  of  the  primary 
signification  of  their  name  it  is  as  difficult  to  speak  as  of  the 

*  Strabo  zi.  2,  16.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  He- 

*  Strabo  xi.  3.  That  the  IberianB  at  brew  is  of  course  not  determined  thereby ; 
the  other  end  of  the  ancient  world,  in  and  we  may  therefore  cox\]ectnre  that  it  is 
Spain  were  related  to  them  was  only  a  connected  with  the  root  j^c  to  explain,  to 
conjecture  of  some  anciont  writers ;  winch  /^  . 
S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann  {die  Jblrer  im  osim  «P««*  P^^^^*  ^  expound,  and  thus  desig- 
und  im  tpesten,  Lpz.  1838)  supports,  but  nates  the  nation  which  was  separated  by 
with  ineffectual  arguments.  The  Arme-  it«  language  from  all  non-Hebrews,  and 
nian  pronunciation,  Vera,  shows  that  the  ,,  .  ,  .,  ^L  ^' 
long  vowel  of  the  Greek  form  was  not  contrasts  them  with  the  Tfi^7  or  ^^xc 
essential                               ,  (Welsh,  Barbarians). 
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names  of  the  Arameans  (except  that  this  name  seems  to  have 
been  originally  identical  with  that  of  the  Armenians),  or  of  the 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Lydians,  and  Elameans.  And  how  easily 
a  section  of  a  nation  might  migrate  southwards  from  the 
Caucasian  Iberia,  and  then  grow  into  historical  greatness,  is 
shown  by  the  very  similar  case  which  Amos  *  briefly  mentions. 
It  was  weU  known  in  the  time  of  Amos  that  the  Arameans 
(here  used  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  Damascenes*)  had 
emigrated  from  the  Cyrus,  the  same  river  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  flows  through  Iberia  also ;  although  Amos  by  a  strange 
sport  of  destiny  was  compelled  to  threaten  them  with  banish- 
ment to  this  same  northern  river,  which  had  then  become 
Assyrian.* 

That  the  name  of  Hebrews  originally  included  more  nations 
than  Israel  alone  follows  not  only  from  the  i)Osition  which  the 
ancient  tradition  gives  to  Eber,  but  also  from  other  indications. 
When  the  ancient  fragment.  Gen.  xiv,  13,  gives  the  epithet 
*  the  Hebrew  *  to  Abraham  (though  his  name  in  itself  by  no 
means  suggests  the  word  Hebrew^),  it  evidently  ascribes  to  the 
name  Hebrew  a  much  wider  extension,  and  speaks  just  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  primitive  views  of  national  rela- 
tionships contained  in  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Book  of 
Origins.  In  like  manner  speaks  the  Fifth  Narrator,  who  had 
several  very  old  accounts  before  his  eyes,  of  *  all  the  sons  of 
Eber,'  in  a  place  where  he  must  have  had  in  view  many  more 
nations  than  the  one  people  of  IsraeL®  The  name  Hebrew, 
indeed,  belongs  to  all  the  nations  who  came  over  the  Euphrates 
with  Abraham.  So  also  long  before  Abraham,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  a  powerfiil  branch  of  the  Hebrews,  under  the 
name  Joktan,^  had  migrated  into  the  south  of  Arabia  and  there 
founded  flourishing  kingdoms ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  meant 
when  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  25-30)  is  made  the  second  son  of  Eber. 
And  since  in  northern  Arabia  many  tribes  are  placed  in  a  close 
relation  to  Abraham,  the  name  Hebrew  might  well  be  very 
predominant  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  country.     But 

'  AmoB  ix.  7.  more  than  the  whole  of  Canaan. 

«  According  to  Amos  i.  5.  •  The  name  pp^  LXX.  *UKrdy,  as  also 

■  Amos  i.  6.                       •  •*<^''                            •*   *-' 

*  Although  Artapanns  in  Eusebii  Pra>p.  ^Jyt> »  his  son  v..,,nS:LssS  and  all  the 

Evafig.ix.  18,  dorives  the  name  Hebrew  names  with  ^  prefixed  present  a  charac- 

from  Abraham.  t  eristic  formation  of  the  ancient  llebrow 

»  Because  Gen.  x.  21,  a  verse  inserted  (^.^^  Uhrbuih  %   162a),  which  probably 

by  the  Fifth  Narrator,  speaks  in  the  style  distinguished  it  from  all  other  branches  of 

of  the  genealogies.     The  same  narrator  ^jj^  Semitic  stock  ;  the  pronunciation  of 

^„';ri/"4"dl~"0;.^do^uX;h^^  the  W  Arabs.  ^,IW.  a.on.s  V,-  con. 
name  Eber,  us  used  in  poetry,  to  mean  no    parison  therewitli  to  be  Arabised. 
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we  must  beware  of  fancying  that  the  name  Arab,  which  was 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  that  immense  country 
only  after  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  was  produced  only 
by  a  slight  modification  of  the  older  name  Hebrew.* 

The  people  who  remained  in  the  north  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Euphrates  seem  then  to  have  founded  several  small  kingdoms, 
the  memory  of  which  (see  p.  268)  has  probably  been  retained  in 
the  names  of  the  four  direct  descendants  of  Eber,  and  among 
whom  the  Nahoreans,  who  lived  in  Haran,  have  been  some- 
what more  fully  described  for  us  because  of  Jacob's  close  con- 
nection with  them.  That  Nahor  is  the  name  both  of  the 
father  and  of  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Terah  (see  p.  273), 
agrees  weU  with  this  supposition;  and  the  name  of  Haran, 
the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Terah  and  the  father  of  Lot,  is 
probably  stiU  preserved  in  that  of  a  northern  country,  the 
situation  of  which  agrees  not  ill  with  the  idea.* 

3«  Accordingly,  in  the  migration  from  Ur^Chasdim  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Abraham  and  his  companions,  as 
well  as  in  the  subsequent  one  of  Jacob,  who  took  the  same 
direction  jfrom  the  more  southerly  Haran,  we  see  only  con- 
tinuations of  the  migratory  movements  of  this  primitive 
people,  which,  after  having  struck  out  probably  in  many  direc- 
tions, now  took  its  farthest  course  towards  the  south-west,  and 
thus  found  its  last  goal  in  Egypt.  But  this  leads  us  into  a  new 
region.  Here  rises  into  view  the  land  which  was  destined  to 
be  to  the  children  of  Israel,  when  arrived  at  maturity  and  com- 
peting for  the  good  places  of  the  earth,  infinitely  more  sacred 
than  ever  the  fatherland  of  their  childhood  had  been ;  and  on 
which  the  plot  was  laid  of  all  the  rich  history  that  follows.  Yet  so 
longasthe  migration  reaches  only  the  fore-land  of  Egypt,  Canaan, 
and  not  that  great  centre  and  point  of  attraction  of  ancient 
civilisation  itself,  we  remain  still  only  in  the  Primeval  History. 

*  This  name  undoubtedly  may  be  traced  Arabia,  since  2TSi  resembles  the  Hebrew- 
back    to    the    signification    yw    SUppe  ^^^^  \    .  -    r.  ^        ,.  .     ,  . 
/T    .  1       •   ,«N         1             Zi'-    X     1  "5X  ^^^  *«  foreign  to  ordinary  Arabic. 
(Isaiah  XXI.  13),  as  also  according  to  the       ^  *^' 

Mofllim  only   the    lJ\J\  are  genuine  *  c'^  ""^  ^'^V'  whose  capital  is  Bcr- 

Bedouins,  and  these  two  names  are  inter-  daa.    See  KemAleddln  in  Freytag's  Chre^- 

changeable  (Hamasa,  p.  294,  v.  2);  but  these  tomaiky,  p.  1 38,  8 ;  Abulfida's  Geography, 

Terj  words  of  Ipaiah  (xxi.  1 3)  show  that  in  p.     386,.    ed.     Keinaud ;    and     Journal 

the  ninth  or  eighth  century  it  Htm  not  yet  Asiaiique,  1847,  i.  p.  444  ;  ii.  p.  403 ;   in 

in  use ;  and  according  to  Jor.  iii.  2,  Ezek.  Armenian  probably  Harkh  (which  is  only 

xxvii.  21,  and  Isaiah  xiii.  20,  it  was  not  a  plural  form);  in  Moses  Chor.  History, 

current  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  i.   9,    10,  Gtography,  Ixix.     On  another 

name  Hebrew  had  been  long  obsolete.  But  Arr4n  beyond  the  Tigris  in  Media,  see 

the   usage  of  language  shows  that  this  Bawlinson  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo* 

name  originated  in  Northern  not  Central  graphical  Society,  x.  81  sq.  139  sq. 
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C.  THE  TfilRD  AGK 

I.  The  Three  Patriarchs  op  the  Nation. 

The  Third  Age  is  properly  (according  to  p.  276  sqq.)  that  of  the 
Heroes.^  Those  only  are  strictly  Heroes,  whom  every  nation 
boasts  of  possessing  in  the  time  of  its  fresh  energy  and  youth, 
and  of  whom  the  earliest  and  most  powerful  serves  as  the  founder 
or  father  of  the  nation  itself.  For  the  conception  of  such  pre- 
historic heroes  afterwards  spreads  farther,  and  the  like  grand 
forms  are  finally  transferred  even  into  the  preceding  ages ;  so 
that  their  collective  image  is  constantly  being  removed  farther 
and  higher  (of  which  we  had  an  example  at  p.  275) ;  but  their 
proper  place  is  unquestionably  in  this  Third  Age,  immediately 
before  the  historic  period.  And  they  may  be  conceived  as 
entirely  filling  the  space  of  this  age,  the  Book  of  Origins  even 
placing  the  last  renmants'of  the  Hero-race  in  the  earliest  part 
of  the  age  of  Moses  as  enemies  of  Israel.*  But  since  in  the  case 
of  Israel  their  Egyptian  period  makes  the  boundary  between 
the  two  last  ages,  all  the  persons  who  in  the  strict  sense  may 
be  called  their  fathers  fall  before  this  time,  especially  those 
whom  in  the  spirit  of  the  tradition  itself  we  must  distinguish 
under  the  name  of  the  three  Patriarchs. 

The  region  of  these  three  Patriarchs  is  thus  sharply  defined 
on  both  sides.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob-Israel  are,  according 
to  the  true  national  feeling,  the  great  names  of  the  three 
sole  founders  and  types  of  the  Canaanite-Hebrew  nation; 
the  addition  of  Joseph  to  the  number  belongs  to  a  much  later 
view.*  In  the  old  tradition  concerning  them  their  sphere  is 
separated  fi:om  that  which  precedes  it  by  the  fact  that  they 
first  tread  the  holy  ground,  and  thus  with  them  the  narra- 
tive first  acquires  the  true  Mosaic  expansion  and  warmth  of 
tone.  Prom  the  following  it  is  separated  by  the  fact  that  even 
Joseph's  life  sinks  into  the  scale  usual  in  the  later  age,  while 
the  three  others  all  remain  upon  the  higher  scale  of  the  as  yet 
little  enfeebled  hero-life. 

The  exact  investigation  of  this  region  is  rendered  difficidt, 

*  D^3|.  <5r,  according  to  the  earlier  *  Numb.  xiii.  22,  28,  33. 

more  mythical  appellation,  D''^^B3-      See  *  J^  ^Bde^v  from  the  ago  of  the  passapes 

^     T  1  t  J     T,.,,   T2/-        ••       t'o  ^8-  ^^^^T- 16  [151.  Ittx.  2  [1],  Ixxxi.  6  15]. 

the  Jahrb.  der  BibL  Wtss.  vii.  p.  18  sq.  ■•     ■"              •■  -"               ^  ^ 
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because  (with  a  very  few  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  shortly)  we 
have  knowledge  of  it  only  from  Biblical  sources,  since  these  three 
Patriarchs  could  not  possibly  be  to  other  nations  what  they  were 
to  the  Hebrews  after  Moses.  But  there  is  some  compensation 
in  the  greater  fulness  and  variety  that  are  here  to  be  observed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  specially  Hebrew  accounts.  If  we 
recognise  in  this  far-off  cloud-land  comparatively  little  real 
history  with  the  desirable  certainty  and  completeness,  we  wel- 
come the  more  gladly  some  important  truths  which  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  historical,  as  soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  see 
them  aright. 

But  the  more  narrowly  we  reinvestigate  the  midtitude  of 
primitive  traditions  and  reminiscences  united  here,  and  which 
upon  a  closer  view  appear  remarkably  rich  and  varied,  the  more 
manifest  it  becomes  that  even  in  those  ancient  times  when  their 
foundation  was  laid  there  were  two  veins  from  which,  by  a  kind 
of  intermingling,  they  grew  into  their  present  form.  One  half 
only,  though  indeed  by  far  the  most  important  one,  is  so  to 
speak  purely  Hebrew ;  and  this  carries  us  easily  and  secm^ly 
back  to  the  basis  of  the  true  history  of  that  primeval  period  when 
the  nation  of  Israel  and  those  immediately  related  to  it  were 
formed.  Of  another  kind  are  single  scattered  traditions,  which 
in  their  essential  substance  and  general  bearing  recur  also 
among  other  ancient  nations  belonging  to  the  same  sphere  of 
high  civilisation,  different  as  they  may  at  the  first  glance  ap- 
pear in  the  names  of  places  and  of  persons.  The  carrying  off 
of  Sarah  and  of  Bebekah  by  a  foreign  king  has  unmistakable 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  legend  of  Helen  and  the  Hindu  story 
of  Sita ;  and  in  the  original  meaning  of  these  traditions  unques^ 
tionably  it  was  the  honour  and  beauty  of  the  kingdom  itself  of 
whose  protection  and  recovery  they  spoke.  In  like  manner,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  many  things  narrated  of  Isaac  and  Jacob 
recur  in  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient  neighbouring  nations.* 
In  fact,  we  have  here  only  fragments  of  a  primitive  body  of 
tradition  existing  in  these  regions  long  before  the  time  of  these 
Patriarchs,  which  early  mingled  itself  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  grand  patriarchal  days,  and  adorned  it  with  many  flowers 
which  then,  bedewed  by  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Israel, 
shone  again  with  a  double  radiance.  How  this  might  happen 
is  shown  by  the  case  explained  above  (p.  275  sqq.),  as  weU 

>  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  ex-  ix.  2,  meets  with  disaster  through  his  dis- 
tends  much  further,  to  later  as  well  as  to  covery  of  wine.  Atheu.  DApn.  xv.  6,  8. 
earlier  times.     Icarius,  like  Noah  in  Gen.    Hygin.  Fab.  130. 
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as  bj  many  other  instances ;  and  nothing  else  so  clearly  indi* 
cates  the  antiquity  of  all  these  traditions  respecting  the  Patri- 
archs as  the  &ct  tibat  through  them  we  can  look  back  farther 
into  a  still  remoter  sphere.  As  a  third  source  of  these  tra- 
ditions, the  strictly  Canaanitic  stories  may  be  named ;  that  of 
Sodom^  for  example,  Qen.  xviii.,  ziz.,  is  unquestionably  purely 
Canaanitic. 

That  which  may  still  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient accounts  of  the  time  of  these  Patriarchs,  will  be  here  ex- 
plained with  a  careful  distinction  of  its  sources.  At  a  later 
period  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  in  common  with  the  whole 
of  the  primeval  history  and  even  that  of  Moses,  gradually  be- 
came a  field  for  arbitraiy  invention,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  that  literature ;  ^  but  upon  these  no  close 
attention  need  be  bestowed. 

n.  The  Cycle  op  the  Twelve  Types. 

If  we  look  simply  at  the  prevailing  character  of  the  narra- 
tives and  representations  of  this  period  given  in  the  most  an- 
cient sources,  we  shall  find  little  that  is  really  historical  to  say 
of  the  three  Patriarchs.  For  on  a  close  view  it  is  obvious  that 
to  the  nation  as  we  see  it  in  the  time  of  Moses  they  had  not 
only  long  served  as  types,  and  therefore  receded  more  and  more 
into  a  prehistoric  region,  but  also  that  they  were  members  of 
a  very  large  circle  of  national  types. 

When  an  ancient  people  occupied  a  position  from  which  it 
could  look  back  upon  a  previous  period  of  grandeur  and  re- 
nown, in  which  its  own  foundations  had  been  laid  and  its 
organisation  advanced,  the  few  indestructible  personages  of  that 
past,  its  true  Heroes,  naturally  formed  in  the  imagination  a  circle, 
and  were  treated  as  so  many  members  of  a  typical  house.  For 
the  distinction  of  a  Hero,  as  contrasted  with  a  God,  so  long  at 
least  as  they  are  not  confounded  with  each  other  (which 
generally  took  place  in  the  more  refined  heathen  religions),  is 
this :  that  the  (Jod  is  the  type  of  all  men,  but  the  Hero  of  one 
special  order,  correspondent  to  his  own  character ;  the  Hero 
being  always  conceived  as  the  man  of  his  age,  stamped  with  all 

>  An  instance  of  this  sort  of  Egyptian-  flctitions  early  history  on  Shorn  and  his 

Abrahamic  history,  with  a  king  Nekao,  ago.     But    the    use    of  Abraham's  and 

with  Jerusalem,  &c.,  is  given  by  Josephus  Isaac's  names  in  adjuration  by  the  Egyp- 

in  his  Jewish  Warn,  v.  9.  4,  but  not  re-  tians  and    others,    affirmed    by   Origpn, 

peated  in  his  Antiquities.    In  an  adden-  Contra  Celstim,  i.  6.  1,  iv.  4.  3  sq.,  cnn 

dum,  given  by  a  Greek  codAx  to  Barnabas  only  bo  referred  to  n  later  confusion  of 

xii.  ed.  Dress.,  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  religions. 
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its  pecTiliarities.  Thus  a  limited  type  is  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  the  Hero.  And  since  the  family,  especially  in  the 
wide  sense  of  the  Patriarchal  world,  is  the  primary  sphere  of 
the  manifold  interests  and  activities  of  man,  and  in  antiquity, 
much  more  than  at  the  present  day,  even  a  considerable  nation 
considered  itself  to  be  living  together  in  the  domestic  circle  of 
a  hovse^^  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  national  hero  was  always  re- 
garded not  as  an  individual  only,  but  as  a  member  of  a  typical 
house,  who  is  distinctly  remembered  mainly  by  virtue  of  the 
definite  position  he  held  in  it.  The  distant  period  when 
these  Heroes  lived  is  the  sacred  time,  vanished  but  not  to  be 
forgotten  and  in  spirit  ever  present,  in  which  the  nation  as  a 
house  or  family  first  gained  the  true  feeling  of  a  home.  Around 
its  hearth  are  ranged  the  historic  forms  to  which  the  nation 
looks  up  as  types  of  all  the  various  members  of  its  lower  present 
house,  while  many  subordinate  persons  of  the  same  circle  owe 
the  vivid  impression  they  have  left  merely  to  their  connection 
with  the  rest.  Heroes  of  every  possible  complexion  are  gene- 
rally embraced  in  a  certain  definite  circle ;  around  one  or  two 
chief  heroes  others  are  ranked  as  counterparts,  and  fill  their 
necessary  place.  If  the  Hiad,  however,  owing  to  special  causes 
represents  a  scene  of  camps  and  battles,  the  Odyssey,  like  the 
B4m&yana  and  Mah&bh&rata,  exhibits  the  domestic  life  of  Heroes 
and  Heroines,  and  this  view  will  ever  tend  to  become  the  domi- 
nant one.  Even  when  under  peculiar  circumstances  the  groups 
of  Heroes  and  of  Gods  are  intermingled,  and  produce  that 
elaborate  heathen  mythology  which  we  see  in  its  completest  form 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindus,  the  very  heavens  become 
the  seat  of  a  typical  house,  and  Indra  or  Zeus  is  but  the  pre- 
eminent father  and  ruler  of  the  organised  circle  of  gods  of  the 
most  varied  qualities,  who  surround  him. 

Although  the  typical  house  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  come 
down  to  us  incomplete  in  some  of  its  members,  we  may 'by  some 
attention  see  that  it  embraced  a  circle  of  exactly  twelve  mem- 
bers, who  were  again  distributed  according  to  the  seven  funda- 
mental relations  possible  to  an  ancient  Patriarchal  house.  At 
the  head  stand — 

!•  The  three  Patriarchs  themselves  as  the  fathers  and  most 
prominent  forms  of  this  typical  house.  The  combination 
of  these  three  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Agamenmon, 
Achilles   and  Ulysses,  around  whom  the  whole  Hiad  ranges 

*  It  is  not  poets  only  who  still  perpe-    Josh.  xxi.  43 ;  1   Sam.  vii.  1  sq. ;  2  Sam. 
tually  speak  of  the  house  of  Jacob  (Isaiah    i.   12,  ii.  4-11,  v.  6,   15,  xiL  8,  xy.  3; 
xxix.  22;  Amos  v.  1,  6,  y\,  11),  but  also     1  Kings  xii.  21,  23,  xx.  31). 
historians  (Ex.  xvi.  31,  xl.  38  ;  Lev.  x.  6 ; 

D  2 
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itself,  or  with  Anchises,  -3Bneas,  and  Ascanius  in  the  Trojan 
legends :  what  follows  agrees  still  more  exactly.  In  the  Hindu 
legends,  with  the  chief  hero  there  is  generally  ranked  a  secon- 
dary one  who  reflects  in  a  lower  degree  his  exalted  character, 
as  if  from  an  apprehension  of  the  truth  that  an  ideal  type 
can  only  be  seen  in  its  right  light  by  means  of  an  inferior  yet 
aspiring  copy  of  itself,  and  from  the  desire  to  place  before 
ordinary  men  who  could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  ideal  a 
lower  yet  still  admirable  model.  In  these  legends  the  secon- 
dary hero  appears  as  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief :  as  B&ma 
and  Lakshmana,  Krishna  and  Bala.  And  in  the  Mahabh&rata, 
where  the  idea  of  the  chief  hero  assumes  a  threefold  form  in  the 
persons  of  Judhishthira,  BMma,  and  Arjuna  as  representatives 
of  the  three  kingly  virtues  of  justice,  valour,  and  wisdom,*  there 
stand  beside  these  three  elder  brothers  at  least  two  younger,  bear- 
ing a  like  significance.  So  Isaac  stands  beside  Abraham,  lower, 
but  resembling  him,  under  the  conception  of  a  son  who  in  all 
things  faithfiilly  follows  his  father.  Jacob  is  then  introduced 
as  the  third  of  this  series,  though  in  a  different  character.  He 
also,  as  father  of  the  nation,  is  a  type,  but  under  quite  another 
aspect :  so  little  can  even  the  combination  of  the  three  Fathers 
in  a  typical  house  conceal  the  fact  that  the  house  on  which  in 
after  years  the  nation  looked  back  with  pride  as  the  home 
of  its  childhood,  really  grew  out  of  two  different  houses  ;  some- 
what as  in  the  heroic  legends  of  Eome  Numa  was  put  beside 
Eomulus  and  Eemus '  as  worthy  of  no  less  reverence ;  or  as  in  the 
Greek  myth,  Hercules  was  at  length  received  into  the  house  of 
Olympus.  Standing  side  by  side  each  has  an  equal  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  a  father  in  the  typical  house;  yet  with  this 
equality  a  certain  diversity  of  character  may  be  perceived, 
even  as  the  human  relationships,  whose  types  they  are,  amid  a 
common  excellence  exhibit  great  variety.  The  nature  of  this 
variety  vdll  be  more  suitably  explained  hereafter :  it  is  evident 
that  the  paternal,  as  the  first  of  the  seven  fiindamental  relations 
of  every  house,  admits  most  obviously  of  this  internal  variety, 
here  presented  in  a  threefold  form. 

2.  As  the  type  of  the  wife  there  appears  Sarah,  as  that  of 
the  concubine  Hagar,  both  standing  by  the  side  of  the  first  of 
the  three  Fathers,  and  partaking  of  his  higher  dignity.  Con- 
sidering Sarah  under  this  aspect,  we  can  apprehend  the  faU  sig- 

'  But  in  this  instance  it  is  characteris-        *  These  two,  curiously,  form  a  similar 

tically  Hindu,  that  Arjuna,  as  the  type  Of  pair  to  RAma  and  Lakshmana  in  the  Hindu 

-wisdom,  has  at  least  a  spiritual  pupremacy  tradition;  although  Romulus,  who  from  his 

over  his  two  brothers,  and  accomplishes  name  ought  to  be  the  younger,  conquers 

more  than  they.  Remus. 
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iiificance  of  the  story,  undoubtedly  popular  in  antiquity,  of  her 
rescue  from  the  hands  of  a  lascivious  prince.  This  narrative  as  it 
stands  in  Gen.  xx.  is  Canaanitic  and  primeval ;  with  some  modi- 
fications it  is  transferred  by  the  Fourth  Narrator  to  Egypt,  Gen. 
xii.  10-20;  and  in  G^n.  xxvi.  7-11  is  applied  by  others  to 
Eebekah  also.  Like  Sarah,  her  type,  every  chaste  matron  in 
times  when  wanton  hands  were  everywhere,  hoped  to  live  in 
honour ;  and  in  so  far  nothing  can  be  objected  against  the  his- 
torical signification  of  the  narrative.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  important  to  associate  with  the  wife  the  concubine  as 
her  inferior  counterpart,  and  to  place  them  in  a  mutual  relation, 
proves,  quite  as  strongly  as  the  marriage  of  two  sisters  at  once 
to  the  same  husband  (to  be  presently  mentioned),*  that  this  con- 
ception of  the  Twelve  Types  had  its  origin  before  the  time  of 
Moses. 

3.  As  type  of  the  child  there  appears  Isaac ;  exhibiting  the 
same  quiet  and  cheerful  spirit  also  as  father  by  the  side  of  Abra- 
ham. As  type  of  the  true  child,  he  serves  in  the  Mosaic  . 
community  for  an  example  of  circumcision.  Gen.  xxi.  4.  How 
old  the  origin  of  this  view  is,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  existing  stories  of  their  long  and  anxious  waiting  for  hjlm, 
of  his  choice  as  the  heir,  of  his  childlike  obedience  and  his 
trustfiil  journey  even  to  sacrifice  at  his  father*s  will,  refer  essen- 
tially to  this  hds  tjrpical  significance. 

4.  The  same  Isaac  in  union  with  Eebekah  stands  as  the  type 
of  true  betrothal  and  marriage,  represented  in  a  charming 
idyl  of  unsurpassable  beauiy  and  true  Mosaic  spirit  in  the  frag- 
ment Gten.  xxiv.,  emanating  from  the  Fourth  Narrator. 

5.  But  because  the  marriage-bond  did  not  always  retain  this 
true  and  simple  character,  least  of  aU  in  the  early  times,  Leah 
and  Eachel  were  admitted  into  the  circle,  as  tjrpes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  one  wife  towards  another  equally  legitimate,  but  less 
beloved:  a  frequent  case,  especially  in  the  primitive  times.* 
But,  the  frequency  of  this  relation  being  presupposed,  the  type 
demanded  an  exactly  equal  original  title  on  the  part  of  each 
without  favour  or  disfavour,  and  only  in  this  sense  can  they 
(like  the  two  knights  of  the  Hindu  and  Greek  mythology),  be 
inseparably  ranged  together  in  the  typical  house. 

6«  To  complete  the  number  of  female  members  of  the  typi- 
cal household,  we  have  Deborah,  Eebekah's  nurse,  as  type  of 
the  nurse  of  Heroes,  to  whom  is  assigned  an  elevated  position 

>  Contrary  to  Lev.  rriii.  18.     See  my     Academy's  Monatsbtrichtet  1859,  p.  840. 
Alkrthumer,  p.  227 ;  and  similar  instances        »  Deut.  xxi.  16-17. 
from    Hindu    antiquity    in    the     Berlin 
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in  the  traditions  of  other  nations  also.^  Mnch  more  mention  mnst 
have  been  made  of  her  originally,  and  her  memory  is  abnost  lost 
in  the  existing  traditions,  which  are  certainly  in  part  greatly 
curtailed.  In  Gen.  xxiy.  59  she  is  meant,  thongh  not  expressly 
named ;  but  the  few  words  respecting  her  death  and  the  tree 
held  sacred  to  her  memory  in  Gten.  xixv.  8  sniKciently  testify  to 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  story.  And  the  fact  that  the  later 
judge  of  the  same  name  (Judges  iv.  v.),  who  was  also  a  kind  of 
hero-nurse,  had  her  seat  under  this  same  tree  at  Bethel,^  is  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  ancient  spread  of  the  tradition  respecting  her. 

7.  Finally,  to  close  the  circle,  is  added,  as  the  twelfth  type 
Abraham's  upper  servant  and  steward,'  whose  position  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  ancient  house  is  so  fer 
honourable  and  important  that  he  could  no  more  be  omitted 
in  the  series  of  types,  than  in  Olympus  the  doorkeeper  and 
messenger.  It  is  true  his  memory  has  suffered  in  what  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  only  casually,  in  an  antique  phrase  in 
Gen.  XV.  2,  has  his  name  Eliezer  of  Damascus  been  preserved  : 
but  how  dignified  a  part  he  played  in  the  tradition  in  its  living 
freshness  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  beautiftd  description  of 
his.  service  Gen.  xxiv.,  where  he  is  unquestionably  intended, 
though  not  named. 

In  this  manner  we  can  still,  on  the  whole  with  great  certainty, 
understand  this  cycle  of  types  of  the  national  life,  and  see  how- 
complete  it  was.*  The  best  proof  of  it  is,  farther,  that  all  the  tra- 
ditions which  do  not  rest  upon  one  of  these  twelve  types,  or  upon 
Lot,  Ishmael  or  Esau,  who  are  brought  into  prominence  as  con- 
trasts to  the  three  chief  heroes,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  have 
become  quite  lifeless  and  empty.  The  Nahoreans,  Gen.  xxii. 
20-24,  and  the  Ketureans  or  Saracens,  Gten.  xxv.  1-4,  were 
related  nations  once  aa  important  as  the  others ;  but  since  they 

'  Comp.  the  Panulus  of  Platitua ;  Vir-  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  also 

gil's  Mneidf  iv.  634,  vii.  1  aq.  had  a  cycle  of  twelve  gods,  or,  in  some  dia- 

»  As  the  same  topographical  position  is  tricts  of  eight  (see  Bhcinisches  Museum, 

assigned  in  either  case,  the  discrepancy  in  1843,  p.  489).  In  all  ancient  nations  we  find 

the  name  of  the  tree,  which  in  Gen.  zzxv.  a  tendency  to  the  repetition  of  similar  com- 

8  is  called  the  oak  of  lamentation,  and  in  binations  and  round  numbers :  as  among 

Judges  iv.  6  a  painty  is  not  of  essential  the  Egyptians,  who  grouped  their  deities 

rtance.  as  father,  mother,  and  child  (Wilkinson's 


imi 
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■  In  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  Manners  and  Customs^  iv.  231),  and  re- 
the  family  property  in  default  of  a  male  cognised  eight  great  divinities  ^Lepsius, 
heir,  such  a  one  was  often  adopted  as  a  Ckronologie,  i.  263).  Let  it  not,  however, 
son,  or  married  to  his  master's  daughter ;  be  supposed  that  the  above  idea  of  an  an- 
as is  also  seen  in  the  story  of  the  powerful  cient  Hebrew  cycle  of  twelve  prototypes  whs 
Jarha,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  84  sq.  The  TestA-  suggested  to  me  by  these  examples.  On  the 
mentum  Levi,  ch.  vi.,  calls  this  Eliezer  contrary,  it  was  forced  upon  me  from  the 
by  the  name  Jihlai,  and  contains  a  separate  simple  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  I 
tradition  respecting  him.  was  myself  surprised  at  the  result. 
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had  no  place  in  that  cu*ole,  their  mere  names  were  handed  down^ 
and  no  reminiscence  is  linked  with  them. 

As  to  the  age  in  which  this  circle  of  types  became  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  every  indication  besides  those  already 
mentioned  points  to  the  last  few  centuries  before  Moses.  For 
true  as  it  may  be  that  these  types  were  among  the  wants  of  every 
aspiring  nation  (see  pp.  29  sq.),  still  they  generally  sprang  up 
to  satisfy  a  felt  need,  which  could  only  arise  while  such  a 
nation  moved  in  a  very  narrow  and  homelike  sphere,  and 
could  picture  to  itself  all  that  was  lofty  and  noble  only  by  looking 
back  to  its  own  past,  to  the  exalted  house  from  which  it  had 
issued.  It  is  essentially  the  domestic  and  homely  spirit  that 
enfolds  itself  in  this  circle  of  paternal  types ;  in  later  times  as 
the  nation  enters  into  a  wider  sphere  and  attains  a  larger  his- 
tory, an  infinite  number  of  new  types  opens  out  before  it.  This 
consideration  leads  us  to  the  pre-Mosaic  time  when  Israel  dwelt 
in  Egypt,  externally  oppressed  and  without  internal  movement, 
yet  with  an  elevating  remembrance  of  its  nobler  past.  This 
idea  is  further  fortified  by  the  consideration  that  the  con- 
ception of  such  Heroes  is  opposed  to  the  strict  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, and  at  least  could  not  have  issued  from  it.  For  in 
the  sense  of  antiquiiy  the  true  Hero  is  a  being  intermediate 
between  God  and  man,  who,  long  after  he  has  left  the  earth, 
retains  a  sort  of  mystic  bond  with  later  generations,  knows 
those  who  look  to  him,  regards  them  with  deep  sympathy,  and 
even  as  a  mediator  hears  their  prayers.  Thus  he  becomes  the 
recipient  of  a  kind  of  worship,  which  according  to  strict  mono- 
theism is  due  to  One  alone ;  and  thus  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
among  the  Prophets  (at  a  time  when  the  Mosaic  doctrine  was 
beginning  with  greatest  vigour  to  imfold  all  the  consequences 
involved  in  it)  the  Great  Unnamed  One,  although  speaking  as 
usual  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  the  venerable  parents  of  the 
nation,^  is  yet  driven  to  the  new  declaration  that  the  people  of 
Jahve  must  not  regard  Abraham  and  Israel  as  their  fathers  and 
protectors,  nor  address  prayers  to  them,  but  that  Jahve  alone 
was  their  Father  and  Redeemer.^  In  this  the  Mosaic  doctrine 
does  but  utter  that  which  from  the  first  lay  within  it,  and  which 
must  logically  sooner  or  later  have  come  clearly  into  view. 

But  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Mosaic  religion  all  that  cha- 
racterised the  Israelitish  nationality  in  contrast  to  the  other 
nations  was  too  eagerly  grasped  to  suffer  this  typical  circle  to 
lose  much  of  its  value  to  the  popular  heart.     If  the  Mosaic 

>  Isaiah  li.  1, 2 ;  comp.  zlyiii.  1.  '  laaiali  Ixiii.  16  ;  comp.  Ixiv.  7  [8]. 
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religion  absolutely  forbade  the  dedication  of  a  true  worship  (a 
cultus)  to  their  persons,  their  memory,  cherished  above  that 
of  all  other  men,  could  cleave  to  sacred  places,  as  the  many 
traditions  respecting  the  three  Patriarchs,  the  pillar  at  Ra- 
chel's grave,  Gen.  xxxv.  20,  and  the  mourning  oak  for  Deborah 
(p.  294)  show.  And  to  how  great  an  extent,  at  least  in  the 
height  of  poetical  feeling,  an  enduring  reciprocal  action  between 
them  and  the  existing  nation  was  afSrmed,  is  shown  not  only 
by  Jacob's  Blessing  (Gen.  xlix.  comp.  pp.  69  sq.)  but  by  such 
extraordinary  expressions  as  Jer.  xxxi.  15.^ 

We  may  indeed  easily  understand  that  the  need  of  such 
types  would  be  felt  afresh  with  every  new  direction  of  the 
national  life  :  and  accordingly  later  times  set  up  Moses  as  the 
type  for  prophetical  gift®,  Samson  for  the  Nazarite  life,  Joseph, 
Joshua  and  David  for  leadership  and  rule  in  different  aspects, 
David  for  lyrical  poetry,  and  Solomon  for  wisdom  and  poetic 
art.  We  have  also  an  example  which  shows  how  types  were  set 
up  for  individual  occupations,  and  which  in  age  and  form  closely 
approaches  the  great  typical  circle  of  the  Twelve,  in  the  two  He- 
brew midwives  whom  Pharaoh  could  not  induce  by  his  threats  to 
destroy  the  male  infants,  and  of  whom  the  Third  Narrator  says: 
*  because  they  feared  God  rather  than  Pharaoh,  they  were 
blessed  also  by  God  in  house  and  in  possessions.'  ^  The  typical 
significance  of  these  two  midwives  is  indicated  partly  by  the 
style  of  this  short  narrative,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  but  two  of  them,  like  the  two  physicans  of  the  Hindu  heaven 
(A9vinau),  since  this  number  must  have  been  practically  quite  in- 
sufficient. Even  their  names  are  probably  only  metaphorical.' 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  twelve  primitive  types  main- 
tained their  preeminence  during  the  centuries  which  succeeded 
Moses,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  nation's  history,  nor  could 
any  other  type  force  itself  into  equally  high  and  general  esteem. 

In  this  mean  between  a  vivid  feeling  of  their  continued 
spiritual  activity,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  act  of  worship 
towards  them,  these  sacred  types  of  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
the  higher  religion  gained  an  increasing  hold  upon  the  national 

*  Hosea,  xii.  4  eqq.,  expresses  very  dis-  xvi.  22.     With  this  was  in  fact  connected 

tinctly  the  feeling  of  such  a  living  com-  the  belief  in  a  kind  of  continnons  con- 

munion  between  the  ancestral  father  and  sciousness  on  the  part  of  every  deceased 

his   people.     The  words   in  Isaiiih  xxix.  father  of  a  tribe :  I  Sam.  ii.  33  ;  2  Sam. 

22  sqq.,  when  closely  examined,  also  ad-  vii.  16  (according  to  the  common  reading), 

mit  of  a  signification  which  is  appropriate  '  £x.  i.  15-21. 

here  (ver.  23,  *  when  he  sees  his  sons,  as  the  •  tV)^  ™»y  ^«  connected  with  nn^Jfip 

work  of  mine  hands  in  him,'  i.e.,  according  (comp.  Hos.  xiii.  13 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  3,  b^i.  9) ; 

to  xix.  26,  'when  he  sees  them  amended  ^q^  ^^^^^  ^hj^h  has  the  same  sense  as 

and  blessed  [he  will  see  how]  they  hallow  f                      ..^.  ^    i       x.  r  ^^ 

my  name'):  similarly,  Luke  i.  61,15,72,  the  latter,  with  y«, yp;,  to  break  forth. 
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mind,  and  grew  into  those  beantifal  forms  which  again  became 
their  most  eloquent  interpreters.  Snch  a  reviyal  allthode  noble 
forms,  so  £eur  as  they  hold  an  important  place  in  the  existing 
traditions,  haye  visibly  experienced ;  but  especially  those  which 
stand  highest  and  gather  the  others  round  themselves,  the  three 
Patriarchs.  As  the  conception  of  their  spiritual  character  is 
developed  in  the  Book  of  Origins  and  still  more  by  the  Third  and 
Tourth  Narrators,  they  give  the  pattern  of  a  life  which  through 
ceaseless  and  triumphant  aspiring  to  God  receives  from  him  its 
true  strength  and  aid,  and  thus  advances  from  blessing  to 
blessing.  There  the  heart  meets  those  pure  and  noble  forms 
on  which  it  would  gladly  repose  its  fsuth,  but  which  it  cannot 
find  in  the  present.  In  those  bright  regions  it  beholds,  with  a 
clearness  nowhere  else  to  be  att-ained,  the  true  God,  whose 
mighty  hand  it  seeks  in  vain  beneath  the  veil  of  the  real  and 
the  tediousnes  of  daily  life,  condescending  to  those  who  walk 
worthy  of  him.  And  since  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  life  of 
the  Patriarchs  had  been  long  inly  felt  by  those  who  looked  to 
them  as  their  types,  their  iContemplation,  looking  back  to  the 
primeval  time  when  the  foundation  of  all  these  blessings  was 
laid,  now  took  a  higher  flight,  and  ventured  to  regard  in  the 
reverse  order  the  whole  course  of  the  past  and  present  history, 
tracing  it  according  to  its  Divine  necessity.* 

In  this  respect  the  three  Patriarchs  are  entirely  alike :  they 
are  all  types  of  an  exalted  life,  and  instruments  of  the  divine 
blessing  for  illimitable  time.  But  besides  this,  which  is  common 
to  all  three,  each  possesses  a  very  marked  character;  for 
even  the  absolutely  good  when  embodied  in  personal  life  must 
express  itsell*  in  diverse  modes,  without  thereby  ceasing  to  be 
good,  and  the  Patriarchs  being  thus  different  are  the  more 
fit.  types  of  life  in  its  many-coloured  reality.  It  is  at  the 
outset  desirable  and  possible  that  the  Mosaic  life  should 
be  exhibited  in  an  individual  person  perfect  in  power  and  in 
act;  and  of  this  the  first  Patriarch  Abraham  is  the  type. 
Initiating  as  father,  founder,  and  ruler  a  new  era,  and  deriving 
neither  his  knowledge  nor  his  power  from  another,  he  unites 
the  most  absolute  dominion  and  original  power  of  soul  with  the 
utmost  purity,  peacefulness,  and  energy  of  action ;  perfectly 
irreproachable,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  ruling  and  conquering 

»  Gen.  xvii.  2-8 ;  xxxr.  11, 12,  from  the  they  were  written,  not  only  pride,  but  also 

Book  of  Origins ;  xii.  2,  3,  7,  xiii.  14-17,  eagerness  to  Uve  not  unworthily  of  such 

XV.  18  sqq.,  xxii.  17,  18,  xxvi.  4,  xxviii.  ancestors,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 

14,  by  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators,  as  only  theoretiwil  and  conditional,  is  seen 

But  that  such  glorious  words  were  intended  from  one  clear  and  adminible  hint,  thrown 

to  excite  in  those  of  later  days  for  whom  out  in  Gou.  xviii.  18, 19. 
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by  his  own  godlike  power,  comparable  at  most  to  a  '  Prince 
of  God'  (Gen.  xxiii.  6:  comp.  xxi.  22),  or  to  a  'Prophet* 
(Gen.  XX.  7.),  and  as  the  most  generally  perfect  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  triad.  But  there  are  not  many  who  can  equal  or 
approach  such  a  type.  And  after  such  an  example  has  once 
been  given,  it  is  more  than  mere  duty,  it  is  excellence  rather,  not 
to  fall  behind  him  but  to  tread  faithfolly  in  his  footsteps  and 
inherit  his  blessing ;  a  life  less  highly  pitched  may  also  be  a 
good  one,  and  may  be  crowned  with  a  blessing  not  inferior.  Of 
this  life  the  type  is  Isaac,  living  from  his  birth  in  possession  of 
high  worldly  endowments,  not  of  lofty  independent  power, 
but  faithful,  kind  and  gentle,  preserving  that  which  was  already 
given,  and  thus  at  last  blest  like  Abraham.  And  if  few  can 
emulate  Abraham,  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  or  even  all  might 
be  like  this  second  Patriarch.  But  experience  shows  how  few 
there  are  among  the  multitude  even  of  those  peaceftQ  and  up- 
right souls  whose  type  Isaac  is ;  uncertainty  of  will  and  its  con- 
sequences, crafty  designs  or  passion-guided  actions,  carry  away 
so  many  even  amid  the  light  of  truth.  And  the  issue  of  such 
deviations  must  be  a  terrible  strife,  in  which  the  straggler  may 
indeed  be  finally  victorious  and  return  to  the  good,  but  only 
through  long  suffering  and  by  the  strenuous  exertion  of  all  his 
noblest  powers,  often  bearing  too  for  the  rest  of  his  life  an  out- 
ward mark  as  a  memento  of  his  perilous  encounter.  The  type 
of  this  life,  good  and  blest  in  the  end  but  conquering  only  after 
severe  strife  and  deserved  sorrow,  is  Jacob-Israel,  who  for  this 
very  reason  stands  last  and  lowest  in  the  series  and  bears  a 
twofold  name,  Jacob,  *  the  crafty,*  in  his  lower  human  aspect ; 
*  Israel,'  *the  God-striver,*  aft»r  his  last  divine  victory; 
though  even  then  he  remains  at  least  in  body  *the  halting,* 
Gen.  xxxii.  32  [81].  In  this  victorious  end  he  stands  as  a 
type;  but  it  is  majiifestly  in  that  double-sidedness  that  he 
corresponds  most  perfectly  with  the  actual  nation  which  also 
revered  in  him  its  immediate  father.  Among  the  three  he 
was  evidently  the  hero  best  known  and  most  beloved  in 
later  ages ;  and  many  traditions  from  the  sphere  of  the  lower 
life  (which  would  not  have  accorded  with  the  elevation 
and  dignity  of  Abraham)  have  been  retained  in  the  series  of 
legends,  here  very  differently  coloured,  given  by  our  chief  nar- 
rator. Traditions  such  as  that  he  lifted  with  ease  a  well- 
stone  which  all  the  other  shepherds  together  could  scarcely 
raise  (Gen.  xxix.  10) ;  that  he  discovered  the  art  of  producing 
particular  colours  in  lambs  not  yet  bom  (xxx.  37  sqq.) ;  even 
that  he  wrestled  till  morning  mth  a  spirit  of  the  night  that 
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attacked  liirn  (xxxii--  26  [24]),  go  back  into  the  region  of  the  pri- 
mitive Palestinian  traditions,  and  belong  in  their  origin  and 
nature  to  the  same  rank  with  those  related  of  Ulysses,  Apollo, 
or  Krishna.* 

But  in  every  complete  tradition,  which  exhibits  an  Heroic 
Pantheon,  as  the  Iliad  or  the  MaMbh&rata  for  example,  the 
most  prominent  personages  and  types  are  confronted  by  an 
equal  nimiber  of  counterparts,  as  enemies :  and  here  Lot,  Ish- 
mael,  and  Esau  appear  as  the  three  counter-heroes.  To  furnish 
these  contrasts,  tiie  traditions  which  were  developed  among  the 
kindred  nations  around  were  unquestionably  early  blended  with 
those  of  the  Israelites.  For  although  at  the  present  day  all  in- 
dependent accounts  of  the  traditions  of  these  nations  are  lost, 
we  can  plainly  trace  the  intermixture.  There  can  be  no  more 
genuinely  Arabian  tradition  than  that  in  which  Hagar  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert  and  utterly  despairing  of  life  suddenly  dis- 
covers a  well  till  then  unknown,  and  meets  as  it  were  a  visible 
messenger  from  heaven.*  And  as  the  Arabs  who  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Ishmael  were  certainly  at  all  times  a  far  more  nume- 
,  rous  people  than  the  Israelites,  and  the  Idumeans  much  earlier 
civilised,  the  existing  traditions  speak  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  as 
by  nature  the  first  bom,  giving  them  in  this  respect  the  same 
place  as  they  held  in  the  foreign  traditions.  But  since  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  chief  narrator  had  become  con- 
scious of  their  intellectual  if  not  political  superiority  over  these 
kindred  nations,  these  foreign  traditions  had  already  been  trans- 
formed by  them :  the  three  ancestors  of  the  other  nations,  though 
still  eminent  of  their  kind,  and  serving  as  types  for  lower  classes 
of  persons  and  spheres  of  life,  being  regarded  as  not  reaching 
the  same  height  of  spiritual  capacity  and  dignity  as  the  three 
Israelite  types,  and  therefore  as  quitting  the  Holy  Land.  They 
correspond  also  in  the  successive  lowering  of  the  three  types, 
the  most  admirable  counterpart  being  opposed  to  the  sublimest 
type.  The  relation  of  Abraham  to  his  nephew  Lot  (Moab- 
Ammon)  is  the  delightful  and  reciprocally  beneficent  relation 
of  a  superior  who  rules  solely  by  personal  loftiness  of  character 
to  an  inferior  who  freely  yields  to  it  and  is  protected  by  it ;  a 
pattern  of  peaceful  agreement  and  mutual  blessing  between  two 
neighbouring  persons  or  nations.  Ishmael,  who  with  his  mother 
Hagar  presents  the  image  of  the  proud  intractable  temper  of 

>  I  here  lay  especial  stress  on  this  point,  nearest  to  the  hiter  nation,  and  never  in 

with  reference  to  what  has  been  already  connection  with  Abraham.     Yet  it  does 

stated,  p.  289.     It  is  equally  remarkable  with  Sar&h,    according  to   p.   292,  com- 

that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  found  except  pared  with  p.  289. 
in   connection  with    this   Patriarch,  the        *  Gen.  xxi.  16-19;  comp.  xvi.  7,  14. 
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the  Arab  of  the  desert,  departs  firom  Canaan  not  so  easfly  and 
willingly  as  Lot  indeed,  but  still  without  strife  with  the  mild 
and  loving  Isaac ;  and  he  always  holds  his  place  as  the  first- 
bom  of  Abraham,  and  is  highly  honoured  in  the  tradition  as 
the  representative  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  though 
descended  from  Abraham  only  as  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Esau, 
on  the  other  hand,  rightly  the  first-bom,  also  loses  at  length 
his  birthright,  because  he  sinks  back  into  barbarism  from  a 
state  of  culture  previously  attained,  but  only  after  a  long  and 
not  inglorious  struggle  with  Jacob,  an  adversary  inferior  in 
external  strength  but  superior  in  craft  and  art :  the  true  type 
of  a  nation  which  (like  the  Idumeans,  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
Hebrews)  does  not  faithfully  and  carefully  maintain  the  bless- 
ings it  once  possessed,  and  thus  notwithstanding  considerable 
external  power  and  more  truthful  natural  feeling,  succumbs 
at  last  to  the  arts  of  a  persevering  and  more  highly  aspiring 
brother-nation ;  ^  and  also  the  representative  of  the  historical 
struggles  of  the  post-Mosaic  nations.  In  this  manner  the 
three  counterparts  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  heroes  also  form 
a  complete  circle;  so  that  when  the  primitive  tradition  had 
to  tell  of  other  related  nations  and  ancestors,  e.g.  of  the  !N"a- 
horeans  (Gen.  xxii.  20-24)  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  14),  these  have  maintained  no  vital  connection  with 
the  already  perfect  story,  but  lie  dead  beside  it,  the  demand  for 
counterparts  to  the  three  great  forms  of  the  primeval  Hebrew 
times  having  exhausted  itself  in  these  three  foreign  ancestors. 

TTT.  The  History  op  the  Theee  Pateiaechs. 

K  nothing  more  than  the  typical  signification  of  each  form 
in  this  Hero-Pantheon  had  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  might 
with  justice  insist  that  the  three  Patriarchs  must  at  least  have 
lived  and  performed  extraordinary  deeds,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  accounting  for  the  rise  of  the  existing  traditions 
respecting  them ;  but  we  should  be  obliged  to  forego  any  in- 
quiry into-  their  significance  as  historical  persons.  The  type, 
once  set  up  with  such  decision,  is  with  difficulty  defined  in  the 
conception  of  those  who  cleave  to  it  with  their  whole  soul, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  defines  itself  by  contact  with  its  fellow 
types;  and  the  endeavour  to  apprehend  it  introduces  other 
views,  which  are  incapable  of  strict  historical  proof,  but  without 
which  it  is  supposed  impossible  to  conceive  it. 

'  In  the  same  way  as   the   '  honest '     fore  the  Frenchman — deservedly,  because 
Gepmau  has  always  had  to  give  way  be-    through  his  own  fault 
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But  happily  there  is  open  to  ns,  at  least  in  respect  to  Abra- 
ham, a  source  of  another  kind  hitherto  little  regarded  by  recent 
scholars,  which  at  once  introduces  us  into  a  very  different  region 
of  historical  contemplation,  and  affords  us  tiie  clearest  view 
into  the  reality  of  his  history.  This  is  the  fragment  in  Gen.  xiv., 
of  small  extent  but  inestimable  value  to  the  historian,  of  the 
general  nature  and  significance  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
pp.  52  sq.*  Here  we  see  Abraham  in  real  life,  often  very 
different  from  the  Abraham  of  the  other  writers.  He  wages 
war,  of  which,  as  not  very  befitting  to  a  Prophet  and  Saint 
in  the  Mosaic  sense,  the  other  accounts  nowhere  give  the 
remotest  indication.  With  the  Canaanites  Aner,  Eshcol  and 
Mamre  (of  whom  we  have  not  the  most  distant  knowledge  from 
other  sources,  and  whose  names  have  a  thoroughly  historical 
sotmd)  he  stands  in  a  mutual  league  which  pledges  them  to 
help  one  another  in  war,  and  accordingly  looks  exactly  like 
them  as  the  head  of  a  powerfrd  house  in  Canaan.  He  receives 
a  blessing  from  the  Canaanite  priest-king  Melchizedek,  and 
renders  homage  to  him  as  it  can  be  rendered  only  to  a  priest  of 
high  antiquity.  But  while  all  this,  diverge  as  it  may  from  the 
other  representations,  is  historically  so  lucid  and  self-evident  as 
to  entitle  us  to  say  that  here  we  have  the  true  picture  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  so  Abraham  must  have  acted  in  real  life, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  so  simple  yet  so  exalted  a 
greatness,  so  sympathetic  in  Lot's  fate,  so  devoted  and  free 
from  all  self-seeking,  nay,  so  nobly  indignant  at  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  it  (ver.  21-24),  and  so  venerated  by  his  contem- 
poraries, that  we  can  well  comprehend  how  fit)m  such  an 
Abraham  of  real  life  the  Abraham  of  tradition  could  arise. 
Also  in  respect  to  the  external  condition  and  abode  this  primi- 
tive narration  (ver.  13)  agrees  with  the  main  contents  of  the 
prevailing  tradition.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  this 
fragment  Abraham  is  touched  upon  not  deliberately,  but  rather 
incidentally,  since  its  aim  is  evidently  a  much  more  general  one 
than  to  describe  the  history  of  Abraham.  And  thus  nothing 
remains  for  us,  but  to  rejoice  in  the  rare  good  fortune  which 
has  preserved  to  us  this  single  instructive  fragment:  for  he 
who  after  a  careftd  study  of  it  could  still  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  can  scarcely  be  even  beginning 
to  see  anything  with  certainty  in  this  field  of  histoiy. 

Further,  there  glimmer  also  out  of  the  prevalent  traditions 
not   a  few   scintillations   of  reality.      Especially   peculiar  to 

»  I  drew  attention  as  early  as  1831  to  tioned,  sec  a  full  disquisition,  by  Tuch,  in 
the  extremo  importance  of  the  passtigo,  the  Zcituch.  dir  Jkui,  Morgtiiln  Ges.  1847, 
Gen.  xiv.     On  the  localities  there  men-    p.  161-194. 
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the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  is  a  very  clear  and  firmly 
held  conception  of  the  diflference  between  the  primitive  Patri- 
archal and  the  Mosaic  times;  and  to  one  who  in  our  day 
studies  the  history  of  that  primeval  period  it  gives  a  true  plea- 
sure to  observe  how  simple  and  pure  the  fragmentary  remini- 
scences of  it,  reduced  in  number  as  they  even  then  were,  re- 
mained. He  has  a  clear  consciousness  that  the  art  of  writing, 
with  all  its  consequences,  was  wanting  in  the  Patriarchal  times, 
as  is  further  explained  in  p.  47.  He  well  knows  also  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Patriarchal  religion,  not  only  in  respect  to  names 
(carefdlly  avoiding  for  example,  for  those  times,  the  name  Jahve) 
but  also  in  what  relates  to  its  objects.  Thus,  e.g.,  he  never  repre- 
sents the  Patriarchs  as  bringing  the  sacrifices  which  later  became 
customary,  but  ascribes  to  them  simple  usages  which  were  after- 
wards entirely  lost.  In  this  appreciation  of  the  religion  of 
antiquity,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators  are  very,  different 
(compare  pp.  103  sq.) ;  but  all  the  narrators  agree  in  describing 
the  external  life  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Canaan  as  totally  different 
from  that  which  those  who  lived  after  Moses  had  before  their 
eyes ;  not  as  settied  and  peacefully  developed,  but  as  somewhat 
unstable  and  migratory,  without  the  restraints  but  also  without 
the  advantages  of  a  well-ordered  social  system,  which  how- 
ever, according  to  the  same  traditions,  existed  around  them 
among  the  Canaanites.  In  this  peculiar  and  fixed  conception 
must  surely  be  embodied  a  true  remembrance  of  the  general 
character  of  the  period.  The  conception  of  this  distinctive 
character  is  so  strong  in  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  that 
he  constantiy  describes  the  life  of  the  Patriarchs  in  Canaan  as  a 
pilgrimaged 

And  there  remained  not  only  a  consciousness  of  the  difference 
of  the  periods :  when  the  author,  of  the  Book  of  Origins  wrote, 
there  were  still  preserved  a  multitude  of  verbal  traditions  as  well 
as  of  external  objects  and  memorials,  which  pointed  to  an  earlier 
and  much  simpler  time.  There  were  sacred  trees  and  groves 
with  which  notable  remembrances  were  linked;  for  the  most 
part,  solitary  trees  of  centuries  of  growth,  the  terebinth-tree  of 
Mamre  (a  Canaanite  who  must  have  first  possessed  the  spot  on 
which  it  stood),*  the  terebinth-tree  of  Moreh,  so  called  for  a 

'  D^*1jtp,  Gen.  zriL  8»  xxviii.  4,  zzzri.  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  original 

7,   xxx^rii*.  1,    xlvii.  9;   Ex.  vi.  4.     The  meaning.    ..                             .. 

higher  appUcation  of   this  idea  to   the  .     ^f  n.  xiu.  18,  xit.  13,  xviii.  1 ;  oomp. 

transitory  nature  of  human  life  in  general  »v-  .2*-     Josephns  (Antiq,  i.  10,  4  ;  comp. 

(Heb.  xi.  13;    1  Pet.  i.  1,  ii.  11 ;  Ephes.  «^«^*   ^?^  ^v-  9-  7),  in  calhng  such  a 

ii.    19)    is   indeed   already    apparent  in  tree  Ogs/fftan,meiinB  only  ver^  M,  aciiOTd- 

snch  poetical  words  as  Ps.  xxxix.  13  [1 2] ;  "»g  ^  »  ^^11  known  Greek  phrase. 
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similar  reason,^  the  tamarisk  at  Beerslieba,^  the  oak  of  monm- 
ing  at  Bethel ; '  places  which  in  the  period  after  Moses  possessed 
in  popular  belief  a  deep-rooted  sanctity.  There  were  be- 
sides primeval  altars,  which  were  in  later  times  open  to  the 
pnbHc  gaze,  standing  free  beneath  the  heavens,  as  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earliest  times  had  erected  them/  And  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  short  narratives  given  respecting  them, 
many  of  these  altars  and  other  holy  places  received  at  their 
origin  particular  names  (brief  and  manifestly  historical  as  '  God 
of  Bethel,'  like  onr  church  names  St.  James's,  St.  Mary's,  and  so 
on)*  is  but  another  proof  for  us  that  the  circle  of  a  definite  and 
peculiar  religion  was  formerly  drawn  around  each  such  place : 
for  the  religions  of  these  primitive  times  are  even  locally  as 
various  and  manifold  as  is  always  found  to  be  the  case  with 
natural  religions.  Still  older  and  simpler,  if  possible,  are  the 
pillars  or  stone-memorials,  which  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
legends  must  be  supposed  to  be  set  up  without  any  inscrip- 
tion, without  even  the  Egyptian  picture-writing,  some  in  com- 
memoration of  holy  places  or  of  covenants  ;^  some  as  boundary- 
marks  near  which  on  account  of  their  sacredness  an  altar  might 
be  frequently  erected;^  some  as  grave-stones,  like  those  of 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  many  (though  always  provided 
with  written  characters)  have  been  discovered.' 

By  such  objects,  which  from  their  character  or  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  them  must  have  belonged  to  an  early  period, 
the  contemporaries  of  Saul  and  David  were  largely  surrounded ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  firmly  and  permanently  they 
maintaiQed  a  vivid  memory  of  that  primitive  time  and  of  its 
difference  from  later  days.  The  Patriarchal  age  had  been 
entirely  without  writing  or  written  records  (p.  47) ;  yet  these 
permanent  and  visible  remains  were  for  the  subsequent  genera- 
tions like  a  great  natural  book,  in  which  to  read  the  existence  of 
the  ancestors  of  whom  early  tradition  spoke. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  remembrance  which  was  sus- 
tained by  such  tokens  had  not  remained  correct  in  every  detail  ^ 
as  for  example,  the  sacred  tree  and  altar  at  Shechem  is  attri- 
buted to  Abraham  by  the  Fourth  Narrator  of  the  Primitive 
history,*  but  not  by  the  older  ones.     It  is  further  possible,  from 

'  Gen.  xii.  6 ;  comp.  Dout.  xi.  80.  •  Gen.  xxxr.  14,  16  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  4 ; 

*  Gen.  xxi.  33.  Josh.  xxiv.  27. 

■  Gen.  xxxY.  8.  *  Gen.  xxxi.  45-54  ;  comp.  Isaiah  xix. 

*  Gen.  xxxr.  1,  3,  7,  comp.  xii.  7,  xiii.     19. 

18,  xxvi.  25,  xxxiii.  20.  •  Gen.  xxxt.  20. 

»  Gen.    XXXY.  7,   xxxiii.  20,   xxi.  33 ;        •  Gen.  xii.  6,  7. 
comp.  Ex.  xTii.  15. 
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the  close  contact  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Canaanites  at  an 
early  period,  that  the  sacredness  of  a  place  that  had  first  been 
deemed  holy  by  the  Canaanites,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hebrews, 
might  at  the  time  of  David  be  referred  immediately  to  a 
Patriarch.  This  is  very  probable  with  respect  to  Bethel.  Tor 
according  to  the  oldest  existing  account  (Gren.  xxiv.)  two  an- 
cient sanctuaries  existed  there,  one  of  which,  the  memorial- 
stone  erected  in  the  open  country  remote  from  the  city,  appears 
to  be  the  properly  Hebrew  one  appropriated  to  Jacob  and  bear- 
ing the  special  name  of  Bethel ;  ^  while  the  other,  the  altar,  is 
not  only  expressly  distinguished  from  the  former,  but  also  held 
somewhat  lower,  and  referred  strictly  to  the  ancient  Canaanite 
city  of  Luz.^  Prom  this  tone  of  the  oldest  tradition  known 
to  us,  and  from  the  sta.tement  that  Luz  was  the  older  name, 
we  may  be  disposed  to  recognise  in  Luz  the  more  ancient 
Canaanite,  and  in  Bethel  the  properly  Hebrew  sanctuary  of  the 
same  place;  but  since  in  David's  tiijie  the  Canaanites  had 
long  been  driven  out  of  Luz,  both  the  holy  places  could  then 
be  referred  to  Jacob,  although  a  great  difference  was  stUl  made 
between  them. 

In  fine,  it  is  plain,  on  a  closer  examination,  that  even  in 
David's  time,  and  yet  more  in  the  following  centuries,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  represent  every  place  which  had  been  deemed 
holy  for  an  immemorial  time,  as  having  been  hallowed  by  one 
of  the  three  Patriarchs.  At  the  time  of  the  chief  narrators  the 
prevailing  view  was,  at  least  where  possible,  that  a  Patriarch  had 
dwelt  there,  or  visited  the  spot  in  passing,  or  consecrated 
it  on  account  of  a  divine  appearance  there  vouchsafed  to 
him ;  and  in  the  very  considerable  series  of  holy  places  the 
order  of  the  encampments  in  which  the  Patriarchs  on  their 
joumeyings  tarried  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  where 
the  gods  (that  is,  God  and  angels,  or  angels  alone)  descended 
and  took  up  their  abode,  seems  to  have  been  laid  down.  For 
among  all  the  places  at  which,  according  to  the  existing  narra- 
tives, the  Patriarchs  dwelt,  scarcely  one  is  to  be  found  which,  in 
the  popular  belief  of  David's  time  and  subsequently,  had  not 
possessed  an  acknowledged  and  primeval  sanctity.'    And  on  the 

*  Gen.  xxxY.  9-16;  comp.xxriii.  10-22.  been  Accidentally  preserved,  there  wonld 

»  Gen.  XXXV.  1-7 ;  comp.  Josh.  xviiL  13 ;  have  been  a  total  absence  of  proof,  even 

Judges  i.  22,  23.  for  Gen.  xxxii.  2,  3  [1,  2].  The  only  locali- 

■  Though  no  other  direct  proof  should  ties,  however,   which   are  not    e&ewhere 

exist  of  the  sanctity  of  such  a  plx4ce,  yet  referred  to,  are:  1.  Penicl  (literally,  'Face 

taking  into  consideration  the  paucity  of  of  God'),  Gen.  xxxii.  31,  32  [30,  31],  and 

our   records,   this   must  not  lead  us   at  Beer-Iahai-roi     (literally,   'Well    of    the 

once  to  doubt  the  fact.    Had  not  the  hint  Lining  One  who  sees  me,*  i.e. '  overlfx>k8  me 

in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii.  1  [vi.  13])  not,  even  in  the  desert'),  Gen.  xvi.  14,  15, 
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other  hand,  several  places  are  drawn  only  casually  or  tenta- 
tively into  this  circle;  the  city  of  Mahanaim  for  example 
(properly  double  cam/p)y  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  is  linlced 
to  Jacob's  history  by  no  stronger  bond  than  the  story  that  there 
a  whole  encampment  of  angels  appeared  to  him ;  ^  and  the 
Temple-hill,  Moriah,  which  appears  by  every  indication  to  have 
been  consecrated  only  by  David  and  Solomon,  is  dragged  into 
the  history  of  Abraham — in  only  one  story  however,  and  that 
by  the  Fourth  Narrator.^ 

But  to  go  farther  and  say  boldly  that  all  the  places  in  Canaan 
in  which  the  tradition  places  the  three  Patriarchs  were  only 
borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  post-Mosaic  period,  and  that 
therefore  we  know  nothing  of  their  historical  existence  and  re* 
sidence  in  Canaan,  would  be  quite  opposed  to  wisdom  and  truth ; 
for  a  rigorous  scrutiny  discovers  after  all,  a  solid  background  of 
&ct  to  these  primitive  histories.  A  careM  examination  proves 
that  Abraham  is  described  by  the  oldest  tradition  as  travelling 
about  in  southern  Canaan  only,  and  dwelling  here  or  there  for 
a  longer  time.  Gen.  xii.  9  tells  of  his  journey  into  that  region ; 
the  terebinth  tree  of  Mamre,  not  far  from  Hebron,  Gen.  xiii.- 
xix.,  Hebron  itself,  the  place  of  Sarah's  death,  ch.  xxiii.,  then 
Q^rar  stiU  farther  to  the  south,  ch.  xx.,  and  Beersheba,  ch.  xxi.- 
xxii.,  all  belong  to  this  part  of  Canaan;  and  it  is  only  the  Fourth 
Narrator  who  represents  him  as  passing  quickly  by  Shechem  and 
Bethel  in  the  middle  of  the  country.  Gen.  xii.  6-8.  Still  more 
limited  according  to  the  most  authentic  tradition  are  Isaac's 
journeys  on  the  most  southern  and  least  frxiitfiil  border  of 
the  Holy  Land,  where  only  occasional  oases  stand  out  from 
vast  deserts,  especially  at  Beer-Lahai-roi  and  Beersheba,  Gren. 
xxiv.  62,  XXV.  11,  xxvi.  1-33.'  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  besides 
southern  abodes,  is  placed  also  in  the  middle  part  of  Canaan, 
which  is  the  special  region  of  his  activity  and  power,  Shechem 
and  Bethel  especially  appearing^  to  have  been  the  true  seats  of 
his  greatness  as  well  as  of  his  religion.  Now  how  can  it  be  ac- 
cidental that  not  the  whole  Holy  Land,  nor  even  the  same  part 
of  it,  but  a  different  and  limited  space  in  it,  is  assigned  to  each 

in  which  cases  the  name  itself  bespeaks  Bofchain,  mentioned  in  ch.  zzxTii.,  to  She- 

the  historic   sanctity.    2.  Suocoth,  Oen.  chem.    The  name  Peniel  or  Phandfl  was 

zxziii.    17>   and  in    Abraham's  history,  also  Phoonician,  and  is  rendered  in  Greek 

Gerar,  Gen.  xz.  1  (comp.  xxvi.  I,  17),  by  dcoO  tr^wwoVy  in  Strabo  zvi.  2.  6,16. 
cities  of  whose  historjr  we  know  nothing,        '  Gen.  zxxii.  2,  3  [1,  2]. 
though  in  an  ancient  hymn,  Ps.  Iz.  8,        '  Gen.  zxii.  2-4. 
Succoth  is  mentioned  with  Shechem.    The        '  Por  zxxy.  27-29,  according  to  which 

ancient  sanctity  of  Hebron  is  for  ns  a  Isaac  (fies  at  Hebron,  ought  rather  to  be 

matter  of  course.    The  wells  named  in  compared  with  ch.  xxiii. 
xxvi.  obviously  belonged,  by  some  old  al-        *  From  ch.  xxviii. — xxxvii. 
lotment,  to  Beersheba,  in  the  same  way  as 
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Patriarch  as  the  chief  locality  of  his  life  ?  And  why  are  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  banished  into  the  most  barren  steppes  on  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan  P  why  is  Jacob  alone  assigned  even 
to  its  central  part?  Snrely,  unless  we  here  choose  darkness 
instead  of  light,  we  must  confess  that  at  the  time  of  the  chief 
narrators,  the  tradition  preserved,  at  least  in  its  maia  outlines, 
some  clear  reminiscences  of  the  life  and  abode  of  aU  the  three 
Patriarchs,  and  of  each  individually  as  distinguished  from  the 
others. 

This  general  result  is  confirmed  by  some  especially  conspi- 
<^uous  phenomena.  In  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  is  always 
placed  in  the  southern  country  only,  the  family  sepulchre  and 
the  grove  of  Manure '  near  Hebron,  are  made  prominent  as  his 
only  permanent  possessions  even  in  this  region.  On  this,  how- 
ever, the  Book  of  Origins,  at  the  death  of  Sarah  and  that  of  all 
the  Patriarchs  (though  not  of  Joseph),  lays  so  extraordinary  a 
weight,  and  it  is  described  in  Gten.  xxiii.  and  elsewhere  so  fully 
and  explicitly  in  respect  to  its  position  and  its  oldest  possessors, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  it  was  the  primeval  family-grave  of  the 
national  chiefs,  and  was  traced  back  as  an  established  posses- 
sion of  the  house  to  the  Patriarchal  times.^  Besides  this,  in 
Abraham's  and  Isaac's  life  weight  is  laid  only  on  Beersheba  as 
actually  possessed  by  them  by  treaty.' 

In  the  centre  of  Canaan  Jacob  holds  a  sunUar  position.  Here' 
the  city  of  Shechem  is  the  only  one  which  the  oldest  tradition 
known  to  us  recognises  as  acquired  by  him ;  acquired  however 
in  quite  a  diflferent  way,  by  right  of  war,  and  by  means  of  the 
tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  which  long  before  Moses  must  have 
been  much  stronger  and  more  warlike  tlian  later. ^  After  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  land  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  always  possessed 
this  city ;  and  therefore  in  the  tradition  it  is  given  by  Jacob,  as 
his  own  city,  out  of  special  affection  to  his  beloved  Joseph/' 
Thus  it  must  have  been  a  much  older  reminiscence  that  Simeon 
and  Levi  conquered  it.     And  then  Bethel,  which  lay  not  far 

*  So  named  from  the  Canaanite  posses-  But  this  city  certainly  dates  from  the  very 
Bor  Mamre ;  see  also  Josephns,  Jewish  earliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  its  very 
War,  iv.  9.  7.  name,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  one 

*  But  whether  the  great  edifices  at  of  equal  antiquity  still  existing  in  Hauran 
Hebron  now  shown  as  the  Patriarchs'  t  ;  see  Journal  of  the  Boy<d  Geo- 
Tombs  (and  called  also  by  the  Mosbm    ^J^\  ^    .       ,«.,       «.^    \r  x^ 

,  I  .11             1           ,,       T-iij      »r     *  graphical  Society,  IS56,  p,  2^5.     Hebron 

J-Lss3\    fJL^yj  ^  the  JMn   Numd,  ^Iso  is  one  of  the  few  cities,  the  time  of 

Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bihh,  i.  p.  363-366)  whose  foundation  was  always  accurately 

are  really  so  ancient,  has  now  become  more  remembered  in  later  times :  see  p.  52. 

than  doubtful,  after  the  more  careful  in-  •  Gen.  xxi.  22-34,  xxvi.  26-33. 

vestigation  of  them  which  was  commenced  *  Gen.  xxxiii.  18 — xxxiv.  xxxvii.  12  sq. 

only  last  year  (see  the  Gott.  Gel.  Anz.  xlix.  5-7. 

1863,  p.  636,on  Dean  Stanley's  researches).  *  Gen.  xlviii.  21,  22. 
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from  thence,  is  made  so  exclusively  and  strongly  prominent  as 
a  stone-sanctaary  in  Jacob's  history,  as  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  in  that  earlier  time  a  peculiar  develop^ 
ment  of  the  Canaanite  religion  must  have  been  connected 
with  it. 

Finally,  if  we  consult  the  history  of  the  Israelites  after  they 
had  reconquered  the  Holy  Land  under  Joshua,  we  see  other 
sanctuaries  rising  up  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  and  elsewhere, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  were  the  most  important,  but 
are  never  mixed  up  with  the  Patriarchal  history.  In  this  there 
lies  accordingly  a  new  and  weighty  proof  that  the  tradition  ac- 
curately distinguished,  at  least  in  the  main,  the  pre-Mosaic  and 
the  post-Mosaic  sanctuaries  of  the  nation,  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  history  of  each  period :  and  we  shall  be  still  less 
disposed  to  find  in  the  existing  accounts  of  the  Patriarchal 
world  nothing  but  xmhistorical  invention. 

Thus,  the  historical  basis  of  this  period  in  general  being 
now  made  good,  we  can  attempt  to  advance  further  into  details, 
and  seek  to  discover  with  all  attainable  certainty,  how  much  in 
the  various  traditions  which  are  connected  more  or  less  closely 
with  each  of  the  three  Patriarchs  may  be  recognised  as  real 
history. 

1.  Abbaham. 
1)  Abraham  as  Immigrant  aiid  Father  of  Nations. 

In  the  oldest  extant  record  respecting  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.,  we 
see  him  in  the  clear  light  of  history,  the  separate  rays  of  which 
were  nearly  all  gathered  into  a  focus  in  pp.  301  sq. ;  and  we 
have  only  to  lament  that  its  brevity  does  not  allow  us  to  collect 
many  more  such  rays  and  from  them  to  form  a  connected  history 
of  this  hero  of  the  remotest  past.  We  see  him  acting  as  a 
powerful  domestic  prince,  among  many  similar  princes,  who  like 
him  held  Canaan  in  possession ;  not  calling  himself  King,  like 
Melchizedek  the  priest-king  of  Salem,'  because  he  was  the 
father  and  protector  of  his  house,  living  with  his  family  and 
bondmen  in  the  open  country,  yet  equal  in  power  to  the  petty 
Canaanite  kings ;  placing  in  the  field  at  his  first  nod  318  chosen 
servants,  and  second  to  none  in  military  experience ;  yet  leagued 

*  The  position  here  indicated  shows  at  on  this  point  m^  Johannische  Schriftwif 
once  that  it  cannot  have  been  Jerusalem ;  i.  p.  174),  but  a  different  place  (see  the  re- 
it  was  clearly  a  city  on  the  other  side  Jor-  cent  Gott.  Oel.  Am.  1863,  p.  1636-7,  and 
dan,  which  must  be  trayersed  on  the  return  the  somewhat  earlier  Jahrb,  der  Bihl. 
route  from  Damascus  to  Sodom :  certainly  Wus,  v.  p.  284-6. 
not  the  Salem  mentioned  John  iii.  23  (see 

Z  2 
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for  mutual  aid  with  the  three  Canaanite  potentates,  Mamre  (on 
whose  domain  he  dwells,  we  know  not  exactly  how),  Eshcol  and 
Aner ;  somewhat  as  in  Joshua's  days  the  small  princes  of  that 
land  could  not  dispense  with  mutual  leagues  in  time  of  danger.^ 
He  is  however  sufficiently  distinguished  firom  his  Canaanite  allies 
as  a  ^  Hebrew'  (ver.  13)  and  as  the  avenger  of  Lot  his  ^brother,' 
who  is  thereby  also  made  a  Hebrew.  But  the  question  forces 
itself  the  more  strongly  upon  us,  how  he  could  be  leagued  with 
Canaanites  and  with  iliem  pursue  the  four  northern  kings  who 
had  invaded  the  land  P  We  must  confess  our  inability,  with 
the  scanty  sources  as  yet  accessible,  folly  to  solve  this  riddle. 
The  short  account  in  Gen.  ziv.  sounds  thoroughly  historical. 
The  names  of  the  north-eastern  kings  and  countries  must  be 
derived  fix)m  a  high  antiquity,  since  those  of  two  of  the  countries 
nowhere  appear  again  and  seem  in  later  ages  to  have  vanished.^ 
The  kings  of  the  five  cities  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea  have  in  like 
manner  truly  historical  names  f  indeed  the  whole  fragment  is 
full  of  primeval  and  almost  obsolete  names,  which  the  Third 
Narrator  felt  called  upon  to  explain  by  appending  the  names 
usual  in  his  time.  The  fact  that  the  chiefs  of  the  other  nations 
conquered  by  the  four  confederate  kings  of  the  north-east 
(ver.  5-7)  are  not  given  with  equal  accuracy,  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  Third  Narrator,  being  interested  only 
in  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  preferred  to  shorten  the 
remaining  description  of  this  otherwise  folly  detailed  expedition ; 
for  the  whole  narrative  looks  like  a  fragment  torn  from  a  more 
general  history  of  Western  Asia^  merely  on  account  of  the  men- 
tion of  Abraham  contained  in  it.  But  detached  as  this  account 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  evident  from  it  that  the  Canaanites  were 
at  that  time  highly  civilised,  since  they  had  a  Priest-king  like 
Melchizedek,  whom  Abraham  held  in  honour,  but  that  they 
were  even  then  so  wealcened  by  endless  divisions  and  by  the 
emasculating  influence  of  that  culture  itself,  as  either  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  warlike  nations  of  the  north-east  (as  the  five 
kings  of  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Sea  had  done  for  twelve  years 
before  they  rebelled,  ver.  4),  or  to  seek  for  some  valiant  descen- 
dants of  the  northern  lands  living  in  their  midst,  who  in  return 

*  See  what  is  said  fiirther  on  of  Josh,  z,  '  The  name  of  the  fifth  king—ver.  2 — is 

and  Baal'Berith,  noesibly  only  omitted   by  accident ;    at 

'  Namely  Ellasar  and  G6jtm,  with  the  least  all  the  others  have  quite  historical- 
well-known  countries  Shinar  or  Babylonia  sounding  names.  It  was  however  snp- 
and  Elam  on  the  east*  whose  king  Che-  plied  as  follows,  according  to  Theoph. 
dorlaomer  is  called  the  chief  commander.  Ant.  Ad  Autol.  ii.  46 ;  Bc^x  /3a^<A«^y 
On  the  historical  significance  of  this  mili-  Siry^  r^s  BoX^  mkK  fiftmis ;  both  from 
taiy  movement  of  the  noith-eastani  nations  mL, 
see  b«low  where  the  Hyks^  are  treated.  ^-  ^' 
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for  certain  concessions  and  services  promised  them  protection 
and  defence.  Abraham  dwells  among  the  terebinths  of  Mamre 
his  ally ;  this  appears  as  if  the  latter  had  ceded  that  dwelling 
to  him  in  return  for  his  reception  into  the  league ;  and  all  his 
three  Canaanite  allies  seem  to  have  more  need  of  him  than  he 
of  them  (compare  ver.  24).  The  covenant  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
with  Abimelech  the  king  of  Gerar,  which  is  spoken  of  in  ancient 
sources,*  is  made,  according  to  the  extant  accounts,  on  the 
express  ground  that  the  native  ruler  thinks  that  he  cannot 
safely  dispense  with  the  foreign  princes ;  and  thus  these  stories, 
though  derived  from  very  different  sources,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  very  dissimilar  tone,  agree  with  the  most  ancient 
account  in  Gen  xiv. 

In  fact  this  idea  famishes  the  only  tenable  historical  view  of 
the  migration  of  Abraham  and  his  kindred.  They  did  not  con* 
quer  the  land,  nor  at  first  hold  it  by  mere  force  of  arms,  like  the 
four  north-eastern  kings  from  whose  hand  Abraham  delivered 
Lot,  Gen.  xiv.  They  advanced  as  leaders  of  small  bands  with 
their  fencible  servants  and  the  herds,  at  first  rather  sought 
or  even  invited  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  good 
warriors  and  serviceable  allies,  than  forcing  themselves  upon 
them.  Thus  they  took  up  their  abode  and  obtained  posses- 
sions among  them,  but  were  always  wishing  to  migrate  farther, 
even  into  Egypt.  This  desire  was  naturally  strengthened  in 
proportion  as  the  need  which  the  Canaanite  princes  had  of 
their  alliance  was  weakened.  This  is  especiaUy  shown  by  the 
narrative  of  Isaac's  fortunes  after  the  death  of  his  dreaded  fa- 
ther. Gen.  XXV.  16  sqq.  Little  as  we  are  able  to  prove  all  the 
details  of  that  migration  from  the  north  towards  Egypt,  which 
probably  continued  for  centuries,  it  may  mth  great  certainty  be 
conceived  as  on  the  whole  similar  to  the  gradual  advance  of 
many  other  northern  nations ;  as  of  the  Germans  towards  Bome, 
and  of  the  Turks  in  these  same  regions  ia  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
also  were  often  sought  as  allies  or  otherwise  in  one  way  or  an- 
other as  brave  protectors.  And  if  later  the  peaceable  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  community  of  such  various  nationalities  issued 
sometimes  in  strife  and  bloodshed  (of  which  the  narrative  in 
Gren.  xxxiv.  contains  one  of  the  clearest  reminiscences),  it  was 
only  what  in  similar  circumstances  has  always  occurred  to  other 
nations  too. 

If  this  then  was  the  true  character  of  these  migrations,  we 
can  see  that  they  might  last  for  centuries,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  the  forcible  rearrangement  of  the  political  relations  of 

»  Gen.  XXI.  22-34 ;  xxvi.  16-83. 
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Canaan  through  the  Mosaic  kingdom  of  Israel  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  dependence  of  Canaan  on  the  influences  of  the  north-east ; 
for  Chushan-Bishathaim,  who  shortly  after  Joshua,  issuing  firom 
Mesopotamia,  subdued  Canaan,^  is  the  last  ruler  of  this  kind  for 
many  centuries.  Purtlier,  we  now  understand  that  AbraJiam's 
name  can  denote  only  one  of  the  most  important  and  oldest 
of  the  Hebrew  immigrations.  But  since  Abraham  had  so  early 
attained  a  name  glorious  among  the  Hebrews  advancing  towards 
the  south,  and  since  he  was  everything  especially  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  which  arose  out  of  this  immigration,  and  to  their  nearest 
kindred,  his  name  came  to  be  the  grand  centre  and  rallying- 
point  of  aU  the  memory  of  those  times :  primarily  with  reference 
to  nationality  only;  so  that  at  the  time  when  the  nations 
thought  the  most  of  affinity  of  race  as  affecting  their  relations 
towards  their  neighbours,  he  was  placed  in  a  strict  domestic  rela- 
tion to  all  the  different  nations  of  this  great  popular  migration. 
Thus  among  the  people  of  Israel  a  clear  remembrance  con- 
nected those  immigrations  which  subsequently  became  the  most 
important,  and  from  which  national  territories  and  governments 
had  been  formed,  with  the  pedigree  of  Abraham,  since  the  chie& 
of  the  early  developed  kindred  nationalities  of  this  kind  were 
ranked  in  a  definite  relationship  around  this  greatest  of  their 
heroes.  In  this  pedigree  of  Abraham  given  by  the  Book  of 
Origins  there  lies  concealed  indisputably  a  great  amoimt  of  an- 
cient memories  of  those  national  relations :  indeed  we  can  see  in 
it  an  illustration  of  the  great  progress  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew 
migration.     For, 

a.)  That  portion  of  the  Hebrews  which  remained  in  the  north 
by  the  Euphrates,  the  Kahoreans,  are  represented  as  springing 
from  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  Abraham.  These  may  have 
dwelt  first  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates,  since  they  had 
their  ancient  sanctuary  in  the  Mesopotamian  Haran;'  but 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided  appear  to  have 
spread  themselves  out  also  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  as  far 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  southwards  to  the 
Eed  Sea.^  Their  chief  importance  in  this  history  is  in  connec- 
tion with  Jacob.  Unquestionably  they  once  constituted  a  king- 
dom as  powerfol  as  that  of  Israel,  but  must  early  have  been 

■  Judges  iii.  8-1 1 .  '  Of  the  twelre  names  mentioned  in  G^n. 

•  Not  merely  does  Jacob  come  thence,  xxii.  21-24,  three  undoubtedly  belong  to 

but  the  Patriarch  Terah,  according  to  an  this  side  of  the  Euphrates :  Uz  (although 

early  tradition  in  Gen.  zi.  32,  is  mentioned  here  the  LXX.  pronounce  it  not  ACs  but 

as  nnallj  resting  there ;  so  that  it  must  OifO>  ^^>  ^^^  Maachah,  synonymous  with 

have  been  at  one  time  the  seat  of  some  tlio  Hermon  district;  Aram,  in  ver.  21,  is 

sanctuary  around  which  the  whole  nation  undoubtedly  identical  with  Kam  in  Job 

gathered.  xzxii.  2.. 
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broken  up  and  dispersed,  since  in  the  later  history  the  very 
name  of  Nahor  dies  out.  At  one  time  even  Chaldeans  be- 
longed to  their  kingdom  (see  pp.  288  sq.),  the  chief  tribe  how- 
ever, called  Uz,  or  Hellenistically  Anss  (Aussitis),*  extending  on 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  far  towards  the  south,  and  immor- 
talised by  the  history  of  Job,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  power 
certainly  formed  by  itself  a  mighty  kingdom ;  but  long  before 
the  Mosaic  age  was  so  compressed  by  advancing  Arameans  that 
it  came  to  be  reckoned  among  the  immediate  sons  of  Aram,' 
and  appears  in  historic  times  only  as  a  small  portion  of  Edom, 
by  which  it  must  have  been  afterwards  subdued.* 

b.)  On  the  direct  route  from  the  Euphrates  to  Palestine  lay 
the  ancient  Damascus ;  and  that  this  city  was  brought  into 
connection  with  Abraham  by  the  most  ancient  tradition  is 
proved  by  the  primitive  proverbial  expression  preserved  in  Gen. 
XV.  2,^  in  which  Damascus,  as  the  fatherland  of  Eliezer,  Abraham's 
steward,  makes  a  claim  on  his  whole  inheritance.  For  by  virtue 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  head  slave  to  the  house,  he  being 
often  regarded  in  the  absence  of  children  as  heir  to  the  whole 
property,*  when  Damascus  is  called  the  city  of  Eliezer  it  implies 
almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  called  the  city  of  a  son  of 
Abraham;  except  that  the  bond  which  ought  to  connect  it 
with  Abraham  is  described  as  a  very  remote  and  loose  one. 
But  that  the  Israelite  tradition  had  almost  entirely  lost  all 
memory  of  this  primitive  connection  of  Damascus  with  Abraham 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  city,  probably  in  the  age 
shortly  before  Moses,  was  entirely  estranged  from  the  Hebrew 
nationality,  by  a  change  which  happily  we  can  still  demonstrate. 
In  the  interval  it  was  unquestionably  possessed  by  a  new  and 
powerful  emigration,  namely  by  Arameans  from  the  river  Cyrus 
in  Armenia  (mentioned  by  Amos,  ix.  9).^  It  is  indeed  commonly 
tended  an  Aramean  city,  and  as  the  nearest  to  the  Hebrews  was 
by  them  often  called  simply  Aram.  This  immigration,  being  so 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Amos,  must,  even  if  it  happened 

*  See  also  Ptolemy's  Geography,  aod  belongs  to  the  proverb,  yet  the  origin  of 
the  remarks  in  the  Gbtt,  Gel,  Ang,  1863,  the  proTerb  clearly  lies  in  the  local  and 
p.  200.  the  personal  name,  and  therefore  in  an 

■  Gen.  X.  22,  23 ;  comp.  xxii.  21.  ancient  story.    In  the  closely  conjoined 

*  Gen.  xxxvi.  28,  Dent.  iv.  21,  Lam.  IV.  words  of  the  proverb,  'Damascus  of 
21  (see  my  Job,  p.  20,  21,  343-4,  2nded.).  Eliezer'  (i.e.  Eliezer's  city,  accbrding  to 
Josephus  indeed  (Ant,  i.  6.  4),  reckons  my  LcAr^A,  §  286  c),  the  name  of  the  city 
Trachonitis  and  Damascus  as  belonging  is  intentionally  made  to  precede,  as  being 
to  Uz,  but  as  usual  without  ginng  any  more  important  to  the  sense  than  the  indi- 
reason.  vidual  Eliezer. 

*  The  Eifth  Narrator  himself  is  obliged  •  On  this  see  above,  p,  294. 

to  explain  it  by  a  paraphrase  in  his  own  '  That  by  Aram  Amos  really  meant  Da- 
words  in  ver.  3 ;  and  though  the  pUiy  on  maseus  is  evident  also  from  i.  5 ;  comp. 
words  in  pt^DI  and  pffflQ  O  undoubtedly     Is.  vii.,  xvii.  3. 
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before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  (in  which  Damascus, 
as  not  being  inhabited  by  the  Canaanite  race,  had  no  part),  have 
taken  place  not  earlier  than  the  period  succeeding  Abraham 
and  Jacob ;  and  the  similar  case  related  above  (pp.  311  sq.)  re* 
specting  Uz  and  the  rest  of  the  Nahoreans  greatly  aids  this  con- 
ception* Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
times  the  Damascenes  boasted  of  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  showed '  a  dwelling  of  Abraham'  as  a  memorial  of  him  among 
them.'  Whether  this  view  had  first  been  developed  by  Christi- 
anity, or  somewhat  earlier,  through  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  incidental  expression 
Gen.  XV.  2,  may  well  be  doubted.  A  dim  remembrance  of  the 
same  fact  in  long  distant  ages,  which  among  the  Hebrews  had 
linked  itself  with  the  expression  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  may  have  been 
more  strongly  preserved  at  Damascus  itself;  and  thus  Damascus 
would  the  more  surely  constitute  a  link  in  the  chain  of  this 
primeval  Hebrew  migration. 

c.)  Directly  to  the  south  of  Damascus  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  dwelt  the  two  nations  Ammon  and  Moab,  which 
traced  their  descent  from  Lot  the  nephew  of  Abraham.  Since 
Lot  is  mentioned  only  in  the  traditionary  history,  and  in  ordi- 
nary life  only  Moab  or  Ammon  were  spoken  of,^  it  might  be 
imagined  that  he  never  had  a  true  historical  existence,  did  not 
the  ancient  fragment  Gen.  xiv.  beforehand  condemn  that  as- 
sumption. Here  we  see  him  described  quite  historically  as 
*  brother'  (i.e.  near  relative)  of  Abraham,'  living  in  Sodom,  as  if 

*  In  the  first  place,  Nicolaus  of  Damas-  Adore$^  by  a  oommon  abbreTiation  ('Ader 

CUB,  a  witness  of  the  highest  authority,  in  or  'Ador   being  also  a  dialectic    varia- 

the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  spoke  of  tion  for  'Eser),  may  be  latent  the  yery 

Abraham's  ancient  renown  in  Damascus  MUser  of  whom  we  liaye  lately  spoken, 

and  in  a  village  which  still  continued  to  The  Arabian  historians  vary:  seeHerbelot^ 

bear  his  same  (see  Josephus,  AnU  L  7.  2;  b.v.  Abraham,  Ibn-Batuta,  ed.  Lee,  p.  28, 

repeatedby£usebius,iVtfp..Swi9i^.  iz.l6).  29;  JelAleddin,  Butory  of  JenuaJkm,  p. 

In  the  second  place,  apparently  quite  in-  406,406,Beyn.;  StephanuBByz.s.v.Aa^ta^- 

dependent  of  this  are  the  accounts  ^ven  it6s  haa  nothing  to  the  pomt;  see  also 

in  extract  by  Justin  {Historian  zzxvi.  2),  Petennann's  Seiun,  i.  p.  307. 
according  to  which  Damascus,  Azelus,        *  For  the  veiy  late  Psalm  Ixzziii.  7-9, 

Adores,  and  then  Abraham  and  Israel,  certainly  obtained  the  i^peUation  Sons  of 

were  the  ancient  kings  of  the  dty ;  even  Lot  only  from  a  leazaed  study  of  the  pn- 

supposing  the  two  middle  names  to  be  de-  meval  history. 

rived  from  the  Hacael  and  Ben-Hadad        *  Theterm^^A^rinver.  14,  16  (a  vary 

frequently  named  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  ancient  document)  may  be  understood  in 

and  oonseauenUy  to  belong  to  a  much  later  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  of  Jacob  in 

age,  yet  the  tradition  of  Abraham  and  Gen.  zxxi.  23,  26,  46,  54  (also  a  very  an- 

Israel  would  remain ;  and  the  Damascenes  dent  passage) ;  the  more  distinctive  name 

are  said  by  Justin  to  refer  the  origin  of  is  however  used  in  ver.  12.    Philo,  On 

the  whole  Jewish  people  to  themselves  and  Abraham,  speaks  far  too  contemptuously 

their  dty.    But  we  have  no  valid  reason  of  Lot,  from  mere  rhetorical  onesidedness ; 

to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Hazael  but  speaks  differently  in  his  L^e  of  Moaes, 

as  Prince  of  Damascus,  whose  name  may  ii.  19. 
have  been  taken  by  later  princes ;  and  in 
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among  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  further  side  of  Jordan  he 
played  much  the  same  part  as  Abraham  on  this ;  and  though  in 
Gen,  xiv.  5  the  same  countries  are  spoken  of  which  were  affcer- 
wards  called  Ammon  and  Moab,  no  mention  is  made  of  these 
names.  It  is  remarkable  besides  how  without  reference  to  any 
other  narratives,  a  Lotan  (i.e.  perhaps  one,  or  a  party  of  Lot) 
stands  first  among  all  the  old  races  of  Seir  (see  pp.  226,  sq.),^  and 
must  have  formerly  been  very  important  in  their  history.  In 
this  there  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  a  primeval  tradition  of  an 
intermingling  of  the  original  inhabii»;nts  with  a  conquering 
nation  called  Lot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Lot's  father 
Haran,  who  died  in  Ur  Chasdim  (pp.  288  sq.),  before  his  son 
emigrated  thence  with  Abraham,  strongly  suggests  the  land  of 
Arrftn  near  Armenia  (p.  287).  But  the  Iscah,  whose  name  is  pre* 
served  only  in  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  historical  work,  was  pro- 
bably regarded  as  the  ancestress  of  the  two  nations  who  trace 
their  descent  from  Lot,  as  Sarah  and  Milcah  were  treated  as 
foremothers  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Nahor.^ 

The  greatness  and  power  of  a  nation  called  by  the  name  of 
Lot,  at  least  in  the  two  halves  into  which  it  must  have  been 
divided  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  descend  much  lower  into 
the  region  of  known  history  than  do  those  of  the  two  former 
nations.  Not  without  reason  was  Lot  in  the  old  national  tradi- 
tions placed  in  so  close  a  relation  to  Abraham :  the  clear  later 
history  of  Israel  frt>m  Moses  onwards  also  witnesses^  that  this 
Hebrew  people  must  formerly  have  had  an  intimate  share  in  all 
the  greatness  and  glory  which  is  attached  to  Abraham's  name. 

But  the  notion  that  this  pair  of  nations,  Moab  and  Ammon, 
were  once  more  flourishing,  may  be  confirmed  also  by  special 
testimony.  The  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  the  four  Canaan- 
itish  cities,  Sodom,  Gromorrah,  Admah  and  Zeboim  (p.  104  and 
242),  is  certainly  very  old ;  and  that  volcanic  convulsion  was  the 
agent  in  it  is  not  only  suggested  by  the  oldest  and  most  signifi- 
cant figures  employed  in  this  tradition,'  but  also  confirmed  .in 

I  Gen.  zzzvi.  20,  22,  20.  historical  work.    Iscah  would  thus  appear 

'  If  we  mnst  find  some  significant  re-  as  both  sister  and  wife    to    Lot ;    and 

ference  for  the  name  Iscah,  which  now  according  to  Gen.  xx.  12,  Sarah  was  nearly 

stands  qnite  isolated  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  it  can  related  to  Abraham,  and  Milcah  to  Nahor, 

be  no  other  than  this ;  and  like  all  other  according  to  Gen.  zi.  29. 

names  of  similar  rank   in  the  primeval  '  These  are  now  interwoyen  with  the 

fenealocies,  it  mnst  have  been  significant,  words  of  Gen.xix.24-29,bat  are  still  recog- 

lut  besides  this  detached  notice  of  Iscah,  nisable.  It  was  probably  through  reading 

the  passage  Gen.  xi.  29,  80,  exhibits  in  the  S^toagint  that  the  attention  of  the 

*Ai  a  form  so  antiqnated  and  so  nnHke  Greeks   was  directed  to  this  alteration 
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our  own  days  by  a  close  examination  of  the  whole  bed  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.*  We  can  now,  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  this  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  better  understand 
many  aspects  and  details  of  the  tradition  itself.  The  engulfed 
cities  must  have  been  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
This  half  has  a  strikingly  shallow  bottom,  and  undoubtedly  only 
the  larger  northern  part  with  its  far  greater  depth  existed  before 
the  last  great  change  in  the  ground ;  the  verbal  tradition  also 
places  the  ancient  Sodom  on  the  south-west  shore.  There, 
not  far  from  the  margin,  still  appears  the  strange  cone  of  salt 
standing  like  a  piOar,  in  which  the  ancient  tradition  so  easily 
found  a  petrified  human  being  (Lot's  wife) ;  and  we  see  now 
that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Josephus  testified  that 
this  pillar  of  salt  existed  to  his  day,  and  that  he  himself 
had  seen  it.*  And  if  the  city  of  Zoar,'  by  itself,  or  even  with 
its  province,  lay  in  the  peninsula  which  cuts  deeply  into  the 
southern  half  of  the  Sea  of  Salt,  and  looks  like  a  portion  of 
land  that  escaped  the  general  overthrow,  the  Iradition  might 
easily  take  the  form  that  it  had  belonged  as  a  fifth  to  the  four 
cities,  and  been  spared  by  special  grace/  But  in  this  tradi- 
tion the  glory  originally  fell  on  Lot  alone;  it  was  his  race 
only  that  had  boasted  of  a  higher  degree  of  the  divine  favour 
thaji  the  Canaanites  could  claim;  and  it  is  evidently  only 
the  later  IsraeUtish  modification  of  the  legend  that  connected 
Abraham  with  it. 

d.)  Farther  in  the  wilderness  two  nations  claimed  origin  from 
Abraham :  a  smaller  one  of  six  branches  which  descended  from 
the  mere  concubine  Keturah,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  east 
from  Palestine,  and  so  coming  under  the  conception  of  Bne^ 

'  W.  F.  Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United    (also  Lcj  and  -Ctj)   is  often  mentioned 
Stat^  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and    ^y  Arabian  writers,  (as  Edrisi,  p.  337  sq 

^tuP'?^-  ^•••^"^lo'l;  ^^^'  ^^^'^  Kazvini.  ii.  p.  61;  AbnlfidA.  Geographl] 
Bibl.  Wtss.  111.  p.  190;  and  on  Saulcys  *        if    i"*y* 

views,  ihid.  vi.  p.  80  sq.    It  deserves  notice  P-  228),  at  the  present  tnne  the  WAdi  ds^  J 

that  ^^n  ^  overthrow,  the  constant  ex-  derives  its  name  from  this  place,  even  if 

pression^'in  ancient  Hebrew  for  the  earth-  ^^^^  "  °o*  ^«>  ^^^  <»»e  ^th  the  existing 

^ ,  ^       village  ^jy*  whose  appellation  signifying 
quake  at  Sodom,  reappears  in  the  i^^o    ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Sur.  liu.  54,   and  is  well  explained  by  mon  for  small  places  in  that  region.     The 

1»  ftljLc  .  ^  1^  Isstakhri  p.  35  Moll.    A  ^"^  ^  *^®  ^®*^  which  Bertou  and  Sanlcy 

• -^       K^  T  •         ^k        T  (^^^-  fi""^'   18^*  P-  »02),   identified 

similar   lake   Jammnne  in  northera  Le-  ^^^  this  city,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it : 

banon  is  described  by  Seetzen  {Seu^,  and  whether  the  low  hill  near  Hebron 
i.  229,  302,  ii.  338).    Compare  also  Phle-  «  r  ^eurun 

grae  pedion  in  Aristophanes'  Birds,  822.  which  is  now  caMedjM^  (see  the  Jihdu- 

«  Ant.  i,  11.  4.  Numd  s.  v.)  is  the  andent  one  is  doabtful. 

»  The  LXX.  prwepve  the  harder  pionun-  See  also  the  Zeitsch.  dcr  Lmt.  Morg.  Get. 

ciation  2iry<^.  1847,  p.  190  sq. ;  Bitterns  ErdbeschrHfjung, 

*  Gen.  xix.  19-22.     While  the  city^',  xiv.  108  sq.,  xv.  587,  8. 
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Ked&m  (Sons  of  the  East)  or  Saracens'  (the  later  term  which 
had  the  same  meaning):  and  a  greater  one  of  twelve  branches, 
all  of  which  descended  through  Ishmael  from  Hagar,'  the  higher- 
standing  concubine,  which  spread  first  over  Northern  Arabia  to 
the  south  of  Palestine,'  but  afterwards  also  far  to  the  east.  As 
these  nations  in  the  Israelitish  tradition  appeared  as  sons  of 
Abraham  by  concubines,  that  is,  as  of  lower  standing  and  half- 
degenerate,  so  also  in  history  they  probably  yielded  themselves 
up  very  early  to  the  Arabian  desert  life,  spread  themselves  over 
the  wide  plains,  and  were  thus  severed  fr^m  the  other  nation- 
alities of  kindred  blood  who  addicted  themselves  rather  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  But  one  at  least  of  these  eighteen  nations, 
the  Midianites,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule :  they  were  very 
early  settled  partly  on  the  Arabian  coast  opposite  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  distinguished  themselves  by  commerce  and  other  arts 
of  civilised  life,  and  in  early  times  came  repeatedly  into  close 
contact  with  Israel,  but  in  the  end  receded  in  culture  and  power, 
as  Israel  advanced.  In  the  earliest  period  the  Ketureans,  of 
whom  these  Midianites  were  a  branch,  were  very  powerftd ;  this 


*  See  above  p.  253.  ZimraD,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  six  chief  tribes  men- 
tioned in  Gren.  xxt.  6,  probably  reappears 
but  once,  in  Jer.  xzv.  25,  and  Cushan 
(probably  the  same  as  Jokshan)  only  in 
Hab.  iii.  7,  and  Shuah  only  in  Job  ii. 
11.  The  Shebaites  and  Dedaneans,  men- 
tioned in  Oen.  xxy.  3,  as  subordinate 
tribes  of  Jokshan,  are  obviously  only. iso- 
lated families  of  these  old  Arabian  tribes, 
which  are  well  known  to  us  from  other 

sources,  (compare  J  J  in  Tarafa*s  Moall. 
V.  3) ;  but  this  very  circumstance  confirms 
our  assertion  that  the  Ketureans  were 
immigrants  into  Arabia.  The  notices  given 
by  Islamite  Arabs  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Ishmael,  with  Qa'idir  and  Ndbit  at  their 
head,  seem  to  have  a  Biblical  origin ;  but 
the  Journal  awUigue,  1838,  August,  p. 
197-216  contains  a  remarkable  account 
derived  from  the  KitAb  alagh&ni  of  a  tribe 
Qatilira  or  Qati!ir ;  compare  Caussin  de  Per- 
ceval, Essai  $ur  rHistoire  dea  Arabes,  i. 
p.  20-23,  168,  176,  sq.  Fresnel  attempts 
the  difficult  comparison  of  the  early  He- 
brew and  the  Arabian  accounts  in  the 
Journal  oHaiique,  1838,  ao<it,  p.  217-221, 
1840,  sept  p.  177-202,  1863,  i.  p.  48  sq., 
but  with  as  little  success  as  crowned  Caus- 
sin de  Perceval's  work  in  1847.  Considering 
how  great  the  interval  of  time  which  has 
elapsed,  we  cannot  expect  to  recover  more 
than  a  few  traces  of  these  ancient  tribes, 
83  the  primeval  combinations  of  tribes  in 


Arabia  were  evidently  very  early  dissolved* 
We  ought,  however,  to  observe  that 
Burckhaidt,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
(London,  1830)  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  primitive  religion  and 
usage  which  formerly  embraced  the  whole 
of  Arabia. 

'That  Hagar  was  with  them  a  national- 
name,  and  not  a  mero  invention  of  Israe- 
lite tradition,  appears  also  from  the  men- 
tion of  a  nation  of  Hagarites,  1  Chron.  v.  10, 
10,  20,  whose  name  is  in  Ps.  Izxxiii.  7  [6] 
put  in  poetic  parallelism  with  Ishmaelite. 
Strabo  xvi.  4.  2  joins  them  with  the  Na- 
bateans  and  Chauloteans;  *A7pcuoi  or 
'Ayp44s  appear  likewise  in  Dionysius 
Peri  eg.  v.  956  and  in  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium. How  Paul  (in  Gal.  iv.  24  sq.)  could 
interpret  the  name  Hagar  by  *  Mount 
Sinai,'  whether  from  the  name  of  a  city 

-csS^\  IRjr  (Masudi,  i.  p.  76;  Abulf. 
p.  88),  or  on  some  other  ground,  is  dis- 
cussed in  my  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Patd- 
us,  p.  493  sqq.  Jahrb,  dsr  Bibl,  Wiss,  viii. 
p.  200. 

*  This  is  deduced  from  the  way  in  which 
the  ancient  tradition  always  putB  Ishmael 
and  Hagar  in  the  desert  leading  to  Egypt, 
or  even  connects  them  with  £§ypt  itself, 
Gen.  xxL  21,  xvi.  7,  compare  xxv.  18; 
on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  twelve 
tribes  or  sons  of  Ishmael  mentioned  in 
xxv.  13-16  certainly  lived  on  the  east 
of  Palestine. 
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we  know  because  they  soon  disappear  fix)ni  history,  and  yet  must 
once  have  been  an  important  nation.  But  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  the  Ishmaelites  were  far  more  powerful 
than  they,  as  is  clear  from  the  distinction  with  which  this  book 
treats  them  and  their  progenitor.*  Still  later  they  take  the  place 
of  the  former  in  ordinary  language.*  These  also  seem  long  to 
have  been  stedfEiiSt  to  tiiieir  league  of  twelve.  Kedar,  in  the 
Book  of  Origins  the  second  of  the  twelve  branches,  becomes 
prominent  in  somewhat  later  times  as  the  most  powerful,'  and 
the  Nabateans  (Nebajoth),  who  take  the  first  place  there,  con- 
stitute at  a  still  more  recent  period  a  great  kingdom  over- 
shadowing the  ancient  league.^ 

e.)  As  settling  down  in  Canaan,  and  there  becoming  the  father 
of  Isaac  by  Sarah,  Abraham  is  represented  in  the  old  tradition 
as  established  only  in  certain  definite  localities  of  the  southern 
country :  and  it  has  been  shown  in  p.  805  sq.  that  in  this  must 
lie  the  xmdimmed  memory  of  a  fact«  But  his  stock  immediately 
spreads  abroad  in  three  branches,  Isaac,  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of 
Keturah;  and  this  continues  down  into  historical  times,  and 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  custom  of  genealogical  series  men- 
tioned on  p.  24. 

These  then  are  the  kindred  nations,  whose  memory  clung  so 
closely  to  the  name  of  the  ancient  Hero ;  who  must  all  have 
looked  to  him  with  high  regard,  and  many  of  whom,  with  others 
somewhat  younger,  who  appear  as  his  grandsons  (Esau  and 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob),  always  revered  him  as  their  fiither, 
so  that  in  the  history  he  is  celebrated  as  the  Father  of  Nations^ 
• — not  the  least  of  tiie  lofty  titles  which  preserve  his  memory. 
And  although  in  after  times  the  nation  of  Israel  made  a 
special  boast  of  him  as  their  fij^  father,  it  could  never  be 
forgotten  even  in  their  sacred  traditions  that  he  originally 
stood  in  much  wider  national  relations,  and  rather  deserved 
the  name  of  Father  of  many  Nations.^  How  it  came  to  pass 
afterwards  that  the  single  nation  of  Israel  could  appropriate 
liiTTi  as  in  a  special  sense  their  first  iojid  highest  fkther,  will 

"  Gen.  xvii.  18,  20,  xxv.  12-18.  gives  only  s  Teiy  general  conjecture  as  to 

'  Islimaelite  is  a  more  general  term  lor  Uie  position  of  tne  Ketureans,  in  assigning 

Midianite,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,    36,  to  them  TroglodTtis  and  the  regions  on 

zzxix.  1 ;  Judges  vii.  12,  Tiii.  22,  24.  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was  perhaps  led.  to  this 

*  Isaiah  zxi.  16,  17  and  subsequently.  by  the  position  of  ancient  JMUdian.    Long 

*  Compare  Quatremire  in  the  Journal  before  Josephos,  howerer,  other  Hellenists 
aaiatiquSf  1 833.  The  ancient  capital  Nabata  had  found  Afer  and  Africa  in  ">By  Gen.  xxr. 
on  the  Bed  Sea  is  now  rediscoTered  in  the  4^  possibly  because  the  LXX.  adopted  the 
ruina    of   u5;W-    op  Acwd^  k<6/*^;    see  pronunciation 'A^lf*. 

Not.  Dec.     Josephus  {AnLl  15,  ii.  9.  3)  ^«'>-  ^-  *'  ^'  «>"»P^  ▼«'^-  ^«-% 
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become  cleax  only  when  we  consider  the  other  respects  in  which 
he  became  a  yet  mightier  influence  in  the  world's  history. 

2)  Abraham  as  a  Man  of  Ood. 

Tor  had  Abraham  been  nothing  more  than  even  the  greatest 
of  the  leaders  in  that  national  migration,  his  name  would  at 
most  have  been  handed  down  as  bare  and  lifeless  as  those  of  other 
once  renowned  heroes  of  those  times.  But  assuredly  there 
began  with  him  a  new  and  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  religion :  he  first  domesticated  in  his  house  and 
race  the  worship  of  that  *  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,' 
who,  as  personating  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  true  God,  was 
never  forgotten  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  until  by  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  Moses  he  was  placed  in  a  yet  higher  light, 
and  became  the  eternal  light  of  all  true  religion.*  To  appre- 
hend even  the  historical  possibility  of  this  we  must  careftdly 
bring  together  the  scanty  accounts  which  have  been  preserved 
from  those  times  with  all  the  scattered  traces  that  history 
affords.  And  this  presents  in  brief  somewhat  the  following 
conception. 

It  was  not  only  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  nor  even  mere 
desire  of  conquest  which  caused  that  mighty  national  migration 
of  the  Hebrews  fix)m  the  north-east.  Other  and  nobler  impulses 
also  ruled  them.  Already  even  among  those  hitherto  uncorrupted 
northern  nations,  simple  religion  was  falling  more  and  more  into 
a  false  and  artificial  state,  and  superstitions  of  aJl  kinds  became 
prevalent.  But  in  the  very  strife  against  this  corruption  there  arose 
in  many  of  the  Hebrews  a  new  and  powerful  tendency  towards 
the  true  religion;  and  no  few  would  flee  from  the  ferment  of 
strife  in  the  north,  because  they  were  attracted  by  the  southern 
lands,  where,  although  the  moral  corruption  was  vastly  greater, 
there  flourished  also  an  insight  and  wisdom  which  had  even  then 
become  widely  renowned.  Among  all  who  thus  migrated  from 
the  north  there  can  have  been  none  who  felt  more  deeply  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  time,  or  who  had  early  been  called  upon 
to  strive  harder  for  the  knowledge  and  veneration  of  the  tote 
God  —  hereby  happily  learning  how  to  strive  and  live  —  than 
Abraham.     When  he  trod  the  soil  of  Canaan  he  was  according 

'  See  furUier  the  treatment  of  this  sub-    cognise  any  of  the  mental  characteristics 
ject  in  ^ejjakrb,  der  Bibl.  Wiss.  x.  p.    of  those  early  ages,  we  ought  to  beware 


1-28.    W.  Pleyte's  La  Rdigion  des  JV«-  of  hasty  and  nnfonnded  judgment  upon 

JtraHites  (Utrecht,  1862)  is  reTiewed  in  them,  and  collect  most  carefully  any  real 

the   Gott    Gel,  Anz.   1862,  p.   1822-28.  atoms  of  reliable  knowledge  of  them  that 

Considering  how  difficult  it  now  is  to  re-  are  still  to  be  found. 
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to  all  reliable  traditions  already  advanced  in  years,  and  matured 
in  the  service  of  a  Grod  truly  known;  but  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  conflicts  he  must  even  then  have  endured  and 
from  what  mortal  dangers  been  rescued.'  Assuredly  he  had 
learned  in  the  severest  life-battles  what  the  true  God  was,  even 
as  he  was  destined  to  learn  still  more  of  that  truth  on  the  soil 
of  his  new  fatherland.  But  his  real  greatness  is  this,  that  he 
not  only  stedfastly  maintained  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
in  his  own  practice  and  life,  but  knew  how  to  make  it  lasting 
in  his  house  and  race.  And  in  nothing  is  the  memory  of  the 
reality  and  grandeur  of  his  God-fearing  and  God- blessed  life 
more  evidently  preserved  than  in  this,  that  powerful  and  devout 
men  even  among  foreign  nations  were  compelled  to  confess  that 
*  God  was  with  him ; '  and  eagerly  sought  his  friendship  and 
blessing.' 

It  is  true  that  while  the  national  relations  at  least  in  their 
main  features  have  been  preserved  in  tolerably  sure  remem- 
brance, a  comprehension  of  the  more  delicate  and  mutable 
essence  of  the  religion  of  those  times  is  much  more  diflScult. 
The  Book  of  Origins,  indeed,  represents  the  same  God  who  re- 
vealed himself  fi'om  Moses  onward,  as  revealing  himself  also 
to  the  three  Patriarchs,  though  not  by  the  name  Jahve,  but 
by  that  of  El-Shaddai ;'  but  as  surely  as  these  names  were  not 
changed  by  mere  accident,  and  a  new  name  always  indicates 
a  new  conception,  these  words  do  imply  a  remembrance  of  the 
diflference  between  the  religion  of  the  times  before  and  after 
Moses.  Only  the  Foiu^h  and  Fifth  Narrators  on  the  one  hand 
transfer  the  name  and  conception  of  Jahve  completely  and  with- 
out distinction  to  the  primeval  period  (p.  103,  114  sq.),  and  on 
the  other  represent  Moses  as  speaking  of  *  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,'  or  more  briefly  '  the  God  of  the  Fathers,'*  as 
of  the  same  meaning  with  Jahve ;  and  in  this  the  Deuterono- 

'  We  here  leave  out  of  sight  the  later  the  key  to  those  popular  stories  in  which 

narratives  which  will  bo  subsequently  dis-  the    memory  of  Abraham's  superhuman 

cussed ;  but  one  little  word  in  Isaiah  xxiz.  greatness  has  fastened  on  certain  sharply 

22,   that   '  Jehovah    redeemed  Abraham,  *  defined  crises  of  his  history,  and  often  been 

points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  great  wittily  compressed  into  a  few  pithy  words, 

battles  and  dangers  of  which  our  present  as  Gen.  xx.  15-17  ;  xii.  10-20.    On  the 

narratives,  beginning  at  ch.  xii.,  furnish  puzzling  words  xx.  16,  see  my  Lehrbuch, 

no  hint,  but  which,  we  have  every  reason  p.  327,  7th  ed-     It  is  very  important  here 

to  expect,  would  occur  before  Abraham  to  recognise  aright  the  great  antiquity  of 

entered  Canaan.  Isaiah  must  undoubtedly  such  passages,  and  to  observe  how  the 

have  hod  before   him  many  earlier  and  striking  old  words  and  recollections  wero 

fuller  stories  of  Abraham.  by  degrees  softened  down  into  such  later 

•  As  appears  from  the  very  old  narra-  descriptions  as  xii.  10-20. 
tive  in  Gen.  xxi.  22-34,  and  the  yet  earlier  ■  Ex.  v\.S;  Gen.  xvii.  1. 
one  in  xiv.  18-20.     Such  passages  furnish         *  Ex.  iii.  6,  13,  lo,  16,  iv.  6. 
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mist  follows  them.^  Uven  the  oldest  soiirces  indeed  in  the  simple 
bnt  peculiar  expression  *the  God  of  my  father/*  imply  a  certain 
connection  between  the  pre-Mosaic  and  the  post-Mosaic  Grod, 
even  as  Moses  himself  adopted  as  his  foundation  all  that  was 
truly  good  in  the  older  popular  religion;  but  this  is  only  a 
denial  of  the  importation  of  foreign  elements,  and  not  an  as- 
sertion which  would  have  been  contradicted  by  history,  that 
it  had  not  been  internally  reformed  and  more  firmly  defined 
by  Moses. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  for  other  and,  if  possible,  stronger 
proo&.  And  here  we  may  start  from  the  use  of  the  name  of 
Grod  himself,  which  we  observe  in  this  nation  in  the  mist  of  the 
remotest  antiquity.  We  saw  (p.  264)  that  the  common  name 
for  God,  Eloahy  among  the  Hebrews  as  among  all  the  Semites, 
goes  back  into  the  earliest  times ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
word  for  God,  as  also  those  bearing  the  cognate  meaning  of 
Lord,  are  always  employed  in  the  special  Hebrew  tongue,  from 
those  early  times,  in  the  plural  number.'  We  might  easily 
suppose  this  to  be  a  Hebrew  peculiarity,  were  it  not  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient ;  for  the  later  poets,  especially  after  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  began  to  substitute  for 
Elohim,  the  singular  Ehah^  which  prevails  in  Arabic  and 
Aramaic.  The  original  plural  meaning  being  then  virtually 
lost,  poets  at  least  were  able  to  make  the  innovation.  The  for- 
mation of  these  plural  words  for  God  and  Lord  leads  us  back 
into  that  far-off  time  when  the  conception  of  majesty  and  power 
seemed  to  be  exalted  by  those  of  multitude  and  universality.* 
It  was  effected,  however,  without  so  formal  a  change  of  the  whole 
sentence  as  is  involved  in  the  so-called  plural  of  Royalty  in 
our  speech,  but  simply  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  word  Ood 
or  Lord.^  But  the  origination  of  a  plural  word  for  God  implies 
that  even  in  that  early  age  when  this  word  was  developed,  the 
idea  of  many  Gods  existed.     The  conception  of  God,  indeed, 

1  Dent.  i.  11,  21,  iv.  1,  vi.  3,  xii.  1,  Egyptian  bondage,  as  I  have  read  that 

xxvi.  7,   xxyii.  3.     The  words   jHD  "ftJ'K  at  the  present  day  a  fellfth  addresses  his 

nin^  DD^  Josh,  xviii.  3  in  this  connec-  master  as  arbdh  (see  also  Brace's  Travels, 

tion  appear  like  an  addition  from  the  i.) ;  but  the  history  of  the  language  seems 

hand  of  the  Deuteronomist.  to  me  to  prove  that  the  use  of  the  plural 

'  Ex.  XV.  2,  xviii.  4.  is  much  older. 

•  AmlCilc^  the  Ethiopic  word  for  God,  *  Analogous  to  this  is  the  Hebrew  use  of 
affords  the  only  other  instance  where  there  the  plural  in  the  formation  of  abstract 
is  room  for  inquiry  whether  it  was  origi-  nouns  (see  my  Lehrbuch,  §179a),  and  the 
nally  plural,  though  in  certain  connections  use  of  the  feminine,  especially  in  Aramaic, 
used  quite  like  a  singular.  to  give  emphasis  to  names  of  dignity  (see 

*  The  Question  might  arise  whether  the  my  Lehrhuch,  §  177f). 
nation  did  not  adopt  this  usage  during  the 
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appeared  to  the  most  ancient  world  boundlessly  extensible,  and 
infinitely  divisible;  and  thus  in  this  plural  word  polytheism 
might  easily  have  found  its  firmest  prop.^  It  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, therefore,  secondly,  that  we  find  this  plural  word 
Elohim  employed  by  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  greatest  re- 
gularity and  strictness,  always  in  the  purest  monotheistic  sense; 
so  that  it  is  grammatically  ^ated  as  a  real  plural  only  when  it 
is  designed  to  speak  expressly  of  many  gods ;  for  example,  in  the 
heathen  sense,  in  conversation  with  the  heathen,  or  other  ex- 
ceptional cases.*  When,  then,  did  so  marked  and  so  fixed  a 
distinction  in  the  use  of  this  word  begin  ?  Is  its  strictly  mono- 
theistic employment  due  to  Moses  ?  It  appears  not ;  but  that 
it  was  firmly  established  before  his  day.  There  is  no  indication 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  him :  he  rather  makes  use  of  the 
new  name  Jahve.  Or  was  it  introduced  in  the  time  inmiediately 
preceding  Moses,  when  Israel,  in  strife  with  the  Egyptians, 
gained  a  great  elevation  of  their  life  ?  Of  this,  too,  we  have 
no  trace. 

We  have  therefore,  in  the  primeval  use  of  the  word  Elohim, 
a  memorable  testimony  that  even  the  Patriarchs  of  the  nation 
thought  and  spoke  monotheisticaUy.  But  we  possess  other 
testimonies  also  from  the  same  earliest  period  of  a  religion 
corresponding  with  the  simplest  faith  in  the  Invisible  God. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  earliest  worship  of  this 
nation,  as  it  existed  even  till  the  time  of  Moses,  than  the  custom 
of  erecting  everywhere  simple  altars  without  images  or  temples 
under  the  open  sky.*  These  suffice  where  men  believe  in  an 
invisible  heavenly  God ;  and  in  their  very  simplicity  they  cor- 
respond to  the  simplicity  of  a  true  religion.  And  all  the  stem 
strife  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  afterwards  developed, 
was  essentially  a  religious  strife,  which  could  not  well  have 
arisen  imtil  Israel  possessed  a  basis  of  true  religion,  of  which  it 
refused  to  be  robbed  by  the  Egyptian  superstitions. 

The  history  of  the  conflict  between  Monotheism  and  Poly- 
theism is  in  the  main  that  of  the  development  of  every  higher 
truth.  Like  every  truth,  monotheism  in  itself  lies  safe  in  the 
human  breast ;  in  the  moment  when  man  actually  perceives  the 
living  God  he  can  perceive  him  only  as  one  power ;  he  can  feel 
his  spirit  only  in  the  presence  of  one  God.  But  according  to 
time,  place,  and  condition,  man  may  perceive  the  Divine  as 
easily  in  infinitely  varied  and  manifold  ways :  and  here  is  the 
source  of  Polytheism,  which,  like  every  error,  having  once  arisen 

*  As  is  evident  ftom  the  pluwl  D^J'M?!        *  See  my  Lehrbueh,  $  308  &. 
penatet,  '*        •  See  my  Alter (hnmcr,  p.  133  »}. 
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will  long  maintain  itself.  But  it  is  also  accordant  with  the 
nature  of  all  development  that,  as  Polytheism  assumed  a  settled 
form,  Monotheism  struggled  against  it  the  more  powerfully. 
Even  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Israel,  according  to  every  indication, 
this  struggle  was  maintained  ;  and  we  may  well  assume  that  the 
Canaanites  also  were  at  that  time  so  far  cultivated  that  among 
them  also  there  were  incipient  and  scattered  monotheistic 
movements;  indeed,  the  instance  of  Melchizedek  gives  sufScient 
evidence  of  this.  But  that  the  faith  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Israel 
was  entirely  independent  appears  from  their  peculiar  name  for 
the  true  God,  El-Shaddai. 

But  although  this  was  certainly  a  commencement  of  Mono- 
theism, it  was  not  quite  the  Mosaic  form  of  it.  It  was  only  the 
one  supreme  and  almighty  Gk)d,  whom  individual  enlightened 
spirits  knew,  and  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  in  their 
own  circle ;  it  was  the  one  true  Grod,  whom  the  father  of  a 
household,  having  clearly  known  him,  elevated  over  all  others 
as  the  God  at  least  of  himself  and  his  house,  because  in  that 
age  the  mere  household  of  one  powerfiil  man  was  all-im- 
portant, and  no  nation  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  had  as 
yet  been  developed  at  all.  And  in  this  sense  each  of  the  three 
Patriarchs  could  hold  the  more  firmly  to  one  God,  the  more 
purely  domestic  his  own  rule  was ;  their  god  continuing  thus 
to  be  an  individual  household  God.*  That  they  apprehended 
this  one  God  under  a  strict  moral  aspect,  and  in  opposition 
to'  many  lower  conceptions,  is  vouched  by  their  whole  life  as 
the  founders  of  a  new  epoch,  on  which  their  posterity  looked 
back  with  pride.  The  Canaanite  Priest-king  also,  when  (ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  fragment,  Gen.  xiv.  20,  comp.  ver.  22)  he 
would  bless  Abraham,  calls  on  *  the  Supreme  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  as  the  God  whom  he  adores.  But  a  god 
of  a  household,  however  exalted  he  may  be  conceived,  still 
suffers  other  gods  besides  himself  for  other  households  and 
other  men,  and  thus  is  by  no  means  a  safeguard  against  poly- 
theism, especially  since  these  can  easily  be  somehow  associated 
with  him.  And  that  the  Divine  Being  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period 
was  apprehended  with  this  idea  of  undefined  extent  and  possible 
divisibility,  is  proved  by  the  most  ancient  tradition  itself,  in 
which  the  god  of  Abraham  and  the  god  of  Nahor  are  invoked  by 
oath  as  two  different  gods,  and  *  the  God  of  the  father  of  both  * 
is  placed  above  this  duality,  simply  that  the  two  gods  may  not 

1  Evph  at  a  much  later  period  this  was    xxiv.  15  ;  compare  Ex.  zxxii.  10 ;  1  Chion. 
still   laid  down  as   a  pottsibllitji   Josh.    iy.  10. 

Y 
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appear  to  have  a  separate  existence  and  thus  contradict  the 
Mosaic  religion.*  It  is  also  shown  by  plain  indications  (see 
p.  290  sqq.),  that  at  least  in  the  popxdar  conception  a  Hero- 
Pantheon  was  superadded  to  the  chief  god  and  the  house-god  of 
the  ruler.  Equally  ineflfective  was  this  indefinite  apprehension 
of  one  god  completely  to  suppress  idolatry.  How  firmly  rooted 
this  practice  was,  at  least  among  the  women  and  inferior  do- 
mestics, is  evident  from  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  Teraphim 
(or  Penates)  many  centuries  after  Moses,  and  in  spite  of  the 
commands  of  the  higher  religion.  Tradition  indeed  does  not 
deny  idolatry  at  least  on  the  part  of  Bachel  and  Laban.^  Thus 
there  was  wanting  to  the  one  God  worshipped  by  the  Patriarchs 
all  the  distinctness  and  definiteness  of  the  God  of  Moses. 

But  as  in  that  early  period  mankind  were  strongly  exposed 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  visible,  and  everything  sym- 
bolical exerted  over  them  a  living  power,  some  of  the  most 
ancient  symbols  of  higher  thoughts  lasted  from  it  even  to  the 
later  Mosaic  times ;  and  these  reveal  most  plainly  an  original 
connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  northern  nations.  The 
Israelites  under  Moses  would  assuredly  have  known  nothing  of 
Cherubs  or  of  Seraphim  as  heavenly  animals,  unless  the  memory 
of  these  shapes  of  the  older  religious  faith  had  been  preserved 
from  a  higher  antiquity ; '  and  with  these  are  connected  the 
other  sacred  reminiscences  which  have  been  above  related. 

But  if  this  was  the  state  of  the  most  ancient  religion  in  the 
Hebrew  nation  while  yet  they  sojourned  in  their  noi-them  home, 
it  is  evident  how  great  a  risk  they  ran  of  falling  before  the 
allurements  of  a  low  sensuous  faith  and  a  dissolute  ungodly  life. 
And  this  result  must  have  really  taken  place  in  that  nation 
(who  had  otherwise  remained  so  simple  and  robust)  even  before 
Abraham:  indeed  Abraham  must  have  had  to  combat  most 
strenuously  among  his  nearest  kindred  and  in  his  own  house 
with  the  seductions  of  the  ripening  heathenism,  and  men  cor- 
rupted by  them.  The  Fifth  Narrator  has  omitted  to  relate  this 
before  the  present  brilliant  opening  of  the  history  of  Abraham 

*  In  the  undoubtedly  ancient  phrase,  heaven  were  the  best  watchers  and  guar- 
Gen.  mi.  63.  dians  of  the  heavenly  tlirono.  The  gigantic 

»  Gen.  xxxi.  19  sq.,  mv.  2-4.  Cherub  was  originally  only  one,  whereas 

•  2^^3  points  to  an  Aryan  derivation  of  the  smaller  and  more  fairy-like  seraphs 
(see  my  remarks  on  Ezekiel  i.):  and  ♦here  were  always  many.  The  fa^t  tW 
W.    despite    the    slight    mutation   of  ^phinxes  are^unknown  to  the  most  ancient 

I  tV  '         *^  °  sculpture  and  wntmg  of  Epypt,  and  only 

sounds,  is  indisputably  of  the  same  origin  as  appear  there  after  the  Uyksos  period,  is 

ipdKtay.   As  sharp  glowing  eyes  and  colours  an  additional  proof  that  all  such  symbo- 

were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  chief  lieal  images  had  their  origin  not  in  Egypt 

features  of  this  creature,  so  in  virtue  of  tut  in  Central  Asia, 
exactly  such  eyes  the  winged  seraphs  of 
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(Gen.  xii.),  as  if  he  hastened  past  this  dark  picture  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  that  noble  introduction  which  had  been 
abeady  delineated  by  the  Tourth  (Gen.  xii.  1-8) ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  it  has  been  elsewhere  preserved.*  The  strife  was 
assuredly  long  and  hard.  But  the  highest  and  most  peculiar 
element  in  his  history,  and  that  which  has  become  most  finiitful 
for  all  fature  time,  is,  that  he  clung  so  firmly  to  his  assurance 
of  the  one  true  God,  and  recognised  so  clearly  that  true  salva- 
tion can  come  from  him  alone,  that  he  chose  rather  to  abandon 
fatherland  and  relations  than  faith  in  the  sole  omnipotence  and 
helpfulness  of  this  supersensuous,  heavenly  and  only  true  God, 
and  resolved  to  make  this  confidence  the  root  of  his  life  and 
influence.  With  "this  feeling  he  must  first  have  acted  as  a 
powerful  prince  towards  his  own  extensive  household,  and 
afterwards  have  persevered  in  the  same  course  in  Canaan  and 
in  Egypt,  among  nations  where  he  encountered  a  much  higher 
wisdom  and  more  enlarged  experience,  but  at  the  same  time 
much  over-refinement  and  moral  corruption. 

3)  Abraham  as  exhibited  by  the  existing  narratives. 

Although  we  may  convince  ourselves  satisfactorily  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  explained  of  the  actual 
history  of  Abraham,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  but  few  and  scattered  passages  concerning  him  from 
the  oldest  writings  have  been  preserved.  What  we  now  know 
of  him  with  any  considerable  coherence  is  due  to  no  earlier 
source  than  the  Book  of  Origins ;  but,  unhappily,  a  large 
portion  of  that  which  this  book  had  originally  told  of  this 
greatest  of  the  Patriarchs  has  been  lost.  As  it,  however  (see 
p.  82  sqq.),  brings  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  all  that 
relates  to  law  and  rule,  Abraham  appears  in  it  chiefly  as  the 
great  father  and  founder  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  as  the  type  of 
the  true  ruler,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  father  of  his  house  and 
nation ;  and  as  the  first  Hebrew  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Age  of  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  noble  prototype  of  aU  its  later  inhabitants. 

'  Apart    from    the   Deuteronomic  and  versal  depravity  of  manners,  from  which 

subsequent  narratives  -which  will  be  dis-  Abraham  alone,  as  the  venerated  founder 

cussed  liereafter,  it  follows  from  the  ar-  of  this  Age,  was  by  God  himself  preserved, 

ranpjcment  of  the  Book  of  Origins  itself,  But  then  the  Deuteronomist  himself  must 

as  displayed  in  my  Alierthumer^  p.  118,  have  derived  from  earlier  records  the  in- 

2nd  ed.  that  its  author  must  have  de-  formation  respecting  Abraham's  relatives 

scribed,   at  the  close  of  the  second  and  which   he  introduces  incidentally,   Josh, 

commencement  of.  the  third  age,  a  uni-  xxiv. 

T  2 
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In  the  second  place,  so  far  as  concerns  law,  the  idea  of  a 
covenant  between  God  and  man  being  the  highest  point  of  view 
taken  in  this  book  of  every  great  crisis  of  history  (see  p.  85 
sqq.),  a  new  covenant  of  this  kind  serves  also  to  express  the 
grandeur  of  Abraham's  whole  life,  all  that  is  eminent  in  it 
being  gathered  together  under  this  conception.  The  covenant 
stipulates,  on  the  part  of  man,  first  of  all,  the  right  regulation 
and  attitude  of  the  spiritual  life  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  2),  and  then  de- 
mands, as  an  outward  sign  of  this  moral  purity  and  consecration 
(a  Sacrament),  Circumcision  (ver.  9-14).  But  immediately  upon 
that  primary  condition  of  inward  consecration,  there  follows  on 
Elohim's  side  the  promise  of  the  highest  blessing,  as  his  part 
of  the  covenant ;  and  thus  the  sublimest  divine  words  which 
this  narrator  can  conceive  to  have  been  addressed  to  Abraham 
are  accumulated  at  this  point  (ver.  4-8).  Circumcision,  as  the 
sign  of  this  subUme  covenant,  is  enacted  very  beautifully  exactly 
at  the  time  when  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  approaching ;  so  that  this 
first  child  of  the  community  may  at  his  very  birth  become  the 
type  of  all  its  true  children,  and  enter  through  this  sign  into 
the  higher  community  now  formed.  Thus  here  also  is  placed 
the  sublime  moment  when,  among  other  promises,  is  given  that 
of  the  approaching  birth  of  Isaac,  and  through  him  the  secure 
continuance  of  this  covenant  and  its  blessings  for  ever,  and 
when  Abram  and  Sarai,  as  the  first  parents  in  this  eternal 
covenant,  receive  the  new  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,*  cor- 
responding to  their  new  higher  dignity  (ver.  5,  15  21).  And 
that  this  zenith  of  Abraham's  life  may  be  attained  at  the  true 
noon  of  the  life  of  a  Patriarch  of  this  era  (see  pp.  275  sq.),  the 
sacred  year  of  this  covenant  and  expectation  of  the  genuine 
child  of  the  community  is  Abraham's  lOOth  year  (ver.  24, 
xxi.  5) ;  that  is,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  tradition,  not  much 
beyond  the  golden  middle   of  the  Patriarch's  life   (compare 

*  As,  however,  the  alteration  of  both  (Raham)  could  be  easily  shortonod  into 

these  names  only  consists  in  a  slight  dif-  0"^  {Bam ;    see    Lehrhuch^    §  72  c).      In 

ference  of  pronunciation,  we  must  suppose  ^h;  other  case,  however,  the  pronunciation 

the  story  of  the  change  of  the  name  ./GC06  ,^  ^^^^^s  j^  eertainly  the  older,  and 

into  Isrcui  to  be  the  earlier,  ana  this  to  be  .  -^       . 

formed  from  it.     The  original  name  does  its  original  meaning  the  obscurer.   But  the 

not  seem  to  be  QnnK  {Aln-am,  which  might  longer  nameAfjraham,  as  synonymous  with 

1.        ■    ^^     jf      '  i-'    *    ^^^..  ^u  Ab-Hamon  (father  of  a  7imlt%tude\  and 

beasimilarformationto  Dnpy  the  name  ^^  (^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^-^J^^  ^p. 

of  Moses'  father),  as  this  pronunciation     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^„j^^  ,^  ^^ 

wouldputtheutmostdifficultymthewayof  higher  dignity  conferred  upon  them.  -More- 

S"' 'i;*J7I^A'°  f  T  ''^  ?!''/^^"•    *  Y   A  the^gi^g  of  names  stands  in  cor.- 
nrjy^^  (Abraham),  y^here  2^  {Abl  may  he   ^^^j^„  with  circumcision ;  see  my  Alter ^ 

a  dialectic  abbreviation  for  ^IJ^  {Abi^fcUhir  thunur,  p.  1 10. 

of;   see  my  Lehrbuch,  §  278b),  and  ctj 
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ch.  XXV.  7.)  *  This  opens  large  sections  of  Abraham's  history 
to  further  chronological  arrangement.  We  necessarily  expect 
the  birth  of  Isaac^  and  in  connection  with  it  the  expulsion  of 
Ishmael,  somewhat  as  they  are  described  in  Gten.  xxi.  1-21. 
The  assumption  of  the  mid-life  of  the  Patriarch  reacts  also  on 
the  conception  of  his  earlier  history.  Tor  since  at  the  intro- 
duction of  circumcision,  according  to  old  and  well-fonnded 
traditions,  Ishmael  was  about  13  years  old,'  Abraham  must 
at  his  birth  have  been  86  years  old;'  while  still  further  back,  at 
the  time  of  his  immigration  into  Canaan,  75  years  are  assigned 
to  him,  corresponding  very  well  with  this  number  100.*  And 
since  the  175  years  of  his  whole  life  evidently  answer  to  these 
75  and  100,  aU  the  years  of  Abraham's  life  are  accounted  for. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  can  securely  trace  the  plan  of  the  life  of 
Abraham  given  by  this  chief  narrator.  Many  other  passages 
are  to  be  referred,  with  more  or  less  modification,  to  him  and 
the  other  ancient  sources ;  as  the  story  of  Sarah's  fate  in  the 
court  of  the  Prince  Abimelech,  ch.  xx. ;  that  of  the  legal 
procedure  for  giving  possession  of  Beersheba,  ch.  xxi.  22-32 
(where  the  name  of  that  prince's  captain,  Phichol,  nowhere  else 
mentioned,  must  be  derived  from  old  tradition) ;  that  of  the 
family  sepulchre,  ch.  xxiii.,  where  in  beautiful  picturesque 
language  the  Book  of  Origins  again  finely  discloses  its  deep 
sense  of  law.  But  on  the  whole,  these  remains  of  the  ancient 
sources  are  very  scattered. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators  conceive  the  preeminence  of 
Abraham  in  a  different  manner,  and  thereby  transform  a  chief 
part  of  this  history.  In  their  time  the  lapse  of  centuries  had 
strengthened  the  nation's  consciousness  of  the  great  blessing  of 
the  true  religion  which  flowed  in  upon  them  abundantly  out  of 
the  primeval  period  of  their  past  ancestors.  Thus  they,  even 
more  strongly  than  the  Book  of  Origins,  figured  Abraham 
chiefly  as  the  type  of  the  great  and  universal  Divine  blessing, 
spreading  from  one  saintly  man  to  many,  to  all  his  nation,  and 
even  to  many  nations ;  the  idea  being  then  modified  by  the 

'  Tradition   similaply  magnifies  many        •  Gen.  xxi.  4 :  the  discrepancy  between 

other  numbers  belonging    to    the  same  this  number  and  that  assigned  to  Tenth's 

period:  Ishmael  is  a  child  fourteen  years  life  in  xi.  26,  32,  is  to  bo  explained  (con- 

of  age,  Gren.  xxi.  14-16;   the  sacrificed  trary  to  Acts  yii.  4)  by  the  assumption 

lamb  is  three  years  old,  xv.  9 :  and  Isaac  that  Abraham  departed  from  Haran  before 

and  Ea&xk  were  both  married  in  their  for-  his  father's  death ;  for  the  numbers  are 

tieth  year,  xxv.  20,  xxvi.  34.  nndoubtedly  all  taken  irom  the  Book  of 

*  SeeZ'itsohri/'t/urdtMMorgeniand/ni.  Origins,  whose  author,  in  his  usual  way, 

p.  230;    Zohar  {i.  p.  165  b  ed.  AmsteL)  finished   off   with    Terah  only   that    he 

takes   the  twelfth  year  as    the  first  of  might  be  able  then  to  dwell  on  Abraham' a 

puberty  and  accountability.        '  history  alone, 

»  Gen.  xvi.  16. 
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Messianic  hope  of  that  time.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
later  nation,  taught  by  its  ancestor,  would  also  always  be 
worthy  of  this  blessing ;  ^  and  the  aim  of  the  particular  descrip- 
tions of  these  narrators  was  especially  to  show  how  Abraham 
himself  had  become  perfectly  worthy  of  it. 

But  farther,  that  simple  purity  and  sanctity  of  life  which, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  was  expected  from  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.)  did  not  suffice  for  their  own  time,  more  advanced 
as  it  was  in  prophetical  cidture  (p.  104  sq.).  Tor  a  life  of  piety 
there  was  then  demanded  the  maintenance  of  faith  through 
the  longest  trial  and  the  severest  temptations, — a  momentous 
progress,  the  historical  causes  and  consequences  of  which  can- 
not here  be  discussed.  Accordingly  while  the  Book  of  Origins 
sums  up  all  that  is  highest  in  Abraham's  character  in  the  one 
name  of  a  *  Prince  of  God,'  and  most  delights  to  depict  men  as 
meeting  him  more  and  more  with  the  spontaneous  respect  and 
homage  due  to  one  enjoying  that  Divine  protection,^  by  these 
last  narrators  he  is  regarded  rather  as  a  Prophet,  and  is  even 
called  by  that  name.'  But  if  the  climax  of  his  life  is  found  here, 
and  Abraham  serves  as  the  sole  perfect  type  of  this  character,  it 
is  evident  that  he  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  sole  great  hero  of 
the  true  faith,  and  of  the  Divine  justification  thereby  attained, 
and  that  a  narrator  of  the  traditions,  filled  with  this  thought, 
might  remould  from  his  new  point  of  view  the  scattered  re- 
miniscences respecting  him.  He  met  with  much  that  might 
lead  him  to  this :  the  tradition  of  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  is,  by  many  indications,  old  :*  that  of  Sarah's  danger  (see 
p.  293)  was  easily  brought  into  connection  with  the  same  idea ; 
and  Abraham's  receiving  his  promised  heir  only  in  his  hundredth 
year  might  be  interpreted  by  a  somewhat  later  age  to  imply  that 
the  pledge  had  been  fulfilled  through  a  severe  testing  of  the 
parents,  and  after  all  expectation  had  been  given  up.*     In  this 

•  According  to  the  important  passage,  circumstances  already  explained,  the  Book 
Gon.  xviii.  19.  of  Origins  makes  no  difiSculty  in  ascribing 

•  Gen.  zxiii.  6 ;  compare  the  earlier  ex-  to  Abraham  after  Sarah's  death  another 
pressions,  xxi.  22.  "^^e  and  many  sons,  xxv.  1-4.     I  view 

s  Q^Q  ^j^  7^  the  words  in  xvii.  17  beginning  with  pl^y*^ 

•  See  my  Mterihumer,  p.  79  sq.  261  sq.  as  an  addition  by  the  Fifth  Narrator,  and 
Similar  traditions  among  the  Phoenicians  xxi.  6  sq.  as  added  by  the  Third.  Isaac 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  treating  of  was  certainly  always  regarded  as  much 
Israel.  younger  than  Ishmael,  Gen.  xi.  30,  xxi. 

^  The  description  of  Isaac  as  son  of  2,  7 ;  and  in  aid  of  the  historical  reasons 

very  aged  parents,  and  of  the  laughter  which  may  have  induced  the  early  tradi- 

which  accompanied  his  annunciation  and  tion   to  regard  the  tribes  of  Isaac  and 

birth,  not  only  in  ch.  xviii.,  but  also  in  Joseph  as  later,  and  therefore  to  make  the 

ch.  xvii.  and  xxi.,  appears  to  me  mere  patriarchs  Isaac  and  Joseph  younger  sons 

addition  and  amplification  by  later  writers,  in  the  pedigree,  came  the  religious  truth 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  that  as  all  the  greatest  blessings  of  life 
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manner,  the  thought  that  even  the  perfectly  irreproachable  is 
tried  in  the  faith  through  aU  degrees  even  to  the  uttermost, 
and  only  when  completely  approved  can  attain  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  Divine  blessing,  becomes  the  keystone  of  the 
history  of  Abraham,  and  binds  all  the  most  prominent  events  of 
his  life  into  a  new  whole.  That  which  precedes  this  series  of 
trials  of  his  faith  is  but  preparation  for,  and  that  which  follows 
to  the  end  of  his  life  is  but  the  issue  of,  this  intensest  activity 
in  the  grand  middle  period  of  his  life. 

a.)  Tlius,  although  Abraham  is  exhibited  from  the  first  as 
the  same  perfect  hero,  all  that  is  brought  together  by  the  last 
narrator  (Gren.  xi.  27-ch.  xiv.)  as  far  as  the  first  trial  of  faith  in 
ch.  XV,,  serves  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  development 
in  the  middle  of  his  life.  According  to  this  version  Jahve  calls 
Abraham  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  promises  him  beforehand  all 
the  grand  and  unparalleled  future  of  the  history,  ch.  xii.  1-3  (for 
this  narrator  delights  in  such  sublime  commencements  in  pre- 
paration for  what  is  to  foUow,  p.  Ill  sq.);  and  then  Abraham 
willingly  follows  the  call  from  above,  and  travels  through  the 
Holy  Land,  building  altars  to  his  God,  and  receiving  from  him 
gracious  messages  (xii.  4-9).  Here  already,  in  Abraham's 
progress  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  the  danger  which  befel  Sarah  at 
the  court  of  that  coimtry,  it  is  shown  what  protection  the  holy 
life  of  such  a  hero  extends  even  to  the  farthest  borders  of  his 
house,  and  how  little  a  woman  like  Sarah  is  liable  to  actual 
wrong  (xii.  10-20).^  And  in  his  behaviour  towards  Lot,  Abraham 
exhibits  even  in  the  casual  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
people  of  kindred  race,  that  noble  spirit  of  endurance  and  paci- 
fication which  turns  all  possible  evil  to  good.  Accordingly  Lot 
yields  voluntarily,  and  removes  eastwards  into  the  very  land 
which  in  the  subsequent  history  his  descendants  Moab  and 
Ammon  possess;  and  Jahve  blesses  anew  him  who  by  such 
conduct  retains  his  abode  in  Canaan,  ch.  xiii.  And  as  towards 
Lot,  so  does  he  behave  towards  people  and  princes  of  foreign 
race,  even  to  the  king  of  Sodom ;  rendering  aid  to  others  with 
a  noble  boldness  and  self-devotion,  and  is  blessed  for  it  even  by 

can  be  obtained  only  bj  slow  and  laborious  *  The  legend  of  Sarah's  danger  was 
striving,  80  these  exalted  Fathers  of  the  transplanted  to  Egypt  by  the  Fourth  Nar- 
nation  were  bom  into  the  world  only  after  rator,  as  appears  from  the  style  of  treat- 
lengthened  expectation  and  anxiety.  But  ment :  earlier  narrators  had  related  the 
we  see  with  equal  distinctness  that  this  same  of  a  Canaanite  court  (Gen.  xx.). 
feature  of  the  tradition  was  first  eagerly  Considering,  however,  that  Isaac's  power 
prosecuted  by  later  writers,  so  that  none  is  always  described  as  weaker  than  Abra- 
earlier  than  the  Fifth  Narrator  transfers  ham's,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  the  original 
it  to  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  Gen.  scene  of  the  story  in  his  life;  see  Gen. 
XXV.  21.  xxvi.  7-11. 
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the  foreign  priest-king  Melcluzedek ;  ^  as  is  stated  in  eh.  ziv., 
which  is  inserted  almost  word  for  word  from  the  primitive 
history  often  referred  to  above. 

In  fact,  after  these  trials  and  these  proofs  of  an  unsurpassable 
elevation  of  life,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  ftirther  could  be  added 
to  him ;  and  yet  all  this  is  but  the  introduction  to  something 
higher  still,  since  hitherto  everything  has  gone  right  with  him 
of  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  his  own  trust  and  endurance  have  not 
yet  been  tried ;  though  this  trial  would  seem  to  be  nowhere  so 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  occupies  so  exalted  a  sphere 
of  life.  If  much  has  been  given  to  him  and  much  is  to  be 
expected  from  him,  the  mere  accidental  success  of  all  his  affairs 
will  in  his  case  suffice  less  than  in  that  of  others :  a  deeper 
probation  of  his  inmost  heart  must  be  added,  so  that  when  he 
has  approved  himself  through  all  the  stages  of  that  test,  then 
and  then  only  he  may  attain  those  spiritual  blessings  which 
surpass  all  casual  and  transient  success. 

b.)  This  trial  turns  at  first,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  later  bom 
and  alien  readers,  upon  an  imimportant  blessing — the  advent  of 
a  lawful  heir,  and  the  birth  of  Isaac.  But,  without  insisting 
too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  this  is  really  a  blessing,  or  that 
in  a  trial  the  important  element  is  not  the  inherent  value  of  the 
object,  but  the  price  at  which  it  is  held  by  him  who  is  tried, 
from  his  personal  position  and  feeling,,  or  even  that  the  blessing 
of  bodily  issue  is  immensely  greater  in  those  primitive  times 
when  the  very  bases  of  the  household,  the  nation,  and  the 
kingdom  are  to  be  laid,  than  at  a  period  when  the  first  necessary 
wants  have  long  been  supplied,  and  spiritual  blessings  therefore 
can  come  more  freely  into  view — it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  tradition  this  promised  and  eagerly 
awaited  son  and  heir  is  no  common  child,  but  as  it  were  the 
primitive  child  of  the  community,  the  type  of  its  constant  reno- 
vation and  continuance,  without  whose  birth  and  preservation 
the  subsequent  community  could  neither  have  arisen  nor  have 
felt  itself  endowed  with  permanence  and  perpetual  youth.  What 
were  Abraham  as  the  origin  and  head  of  a  national  community, 
if  that  which  he  founded  expired  with  him  and  were  not  secured 
by  the  continuance  of  the  same  house  filled  with  his  spirit,  since 

*  It  has  been  already  noticed,  however,  to  the  north.     The  Hebrew  text  of  Gen. 

in  p.  307  that  Salem,  his  metropolis,  was  xxxiii.  18  does  not  mention  a  city  Salem, 

not  Jerusalem ;  the  *  fortress  Salam,*  said  though  the  LXX.  do :  but  it  is  remarkable 

to  be  conquered  by  Rhamses  (Brugsch,  that  the  Book  of  Jubilees  xxx.  places  it  to 

Geographische  Tnschriften^  ii.  p.  71  sq, ;  the  east  of  Shechem,  as  if  its  position  were 

Histoire  d£gyptr,  i.  p.  146)  may  have  been  well  known  to  the  author, 
either  the  city  just  named  or  one  farther 
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no  strict  severance  of  the  domestic  and  national  from  the 
spiritual  coidd  then  exist? 

Moved  by  such  reflections  as  these,  the  narrator  naturally 
exhibits  the  father  and  founder  of  the  nation  himself  as  ex- 
pecting with  religious  eagerness  the  lawful  heir,  and,  though 
all  his  other  wishes  are  fulfilled,  painfolly  agitated  at  last  by 
the  longing  to  receive  him.  Thus  is  prepared  a  trial  fit  for  a 
hero  such  as  he.  The  Divine  certainty  that  this  necessary 
keystone  shall  not  ultimately  fail,  is  indeed  easily  reached  by 
one  as  blameless  as  Abraham;  but  even  when  the  time  ap- 
proaches, the  realisation  may  be  deferred  and  encounter  mani- 
fold hindrances.  And  when  the  long  desired  but  much  delayed 
son  is  bom,  and  the  natural  blessing  gained,  the  further  ques- 
tion arises  whether  he,  who  thus  far  holds  it  only  as  an  earthly 
good,  is  able  to  guard  and  maintain  it  also  as  a  spiritual  and 
permanent  blessing.  In  this  are  contained  a  multitude  of 
possible  degrees  of  trial  for  his  faith,  even  to  the  utmost ;  and 
a  way  is  opened  for  the  great  development  of  the  middle  period 
of  his  life. 

The  narrator  therefore,  according  to  his  custom  (p.  Ill), 
commences  in  a  strain  befitting  the  loftiness  of  Abraham's 
whole  life,  with  a  sublime  revelation  of  the  divine  certainty 
of  the  desired  blessing,  ch.  xv.  When,  on  another  gracious  ap- 
pearance of  Jahve,  Abraham  ventures  timidly  to  utter  what  he 
longs  for,  the  former,  not  merely  in  words  (ver.  4)  promises 
him  his  desire,  but  also  directs  his  gaze  to  the  stars,  which  his 
posterity  shall  equal  in  number  (ver.  5).  Finally,  when  Abraham, 
having  proved  his  faith  in  a  region  not  reached  by  sense,  seizes 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  entreat  yet  more  boldly  for  an  out- 
ward sign  and  pledge,  Jahve  gives  him  his  Covenant  as  such  a 
mutual  pledge  (ver.  9-20).  This  covenant-making  is  in  the 
main  transferred  hither  by  the  later  narrator  from  the  older 
tradition  in  ch.  xvii. ;  but  he  very  appropriately  uses  the  occa- 
sion of  this  description  of  the  Covenant  only  to  foreshadow 
here  (where  for  the  first  time  posterity  are  seriously  spoken  of) 
the  whole  future  destiny  of  Israel  (p.  36).  Having  put  the 
commencement  of  this  revelation  in  the  night  and  treated  it  as 
a  night-vision  (ver.  1-9),  he  similarly  embodies  its  conclusion 
also  in  a  night-scene.  On  the  following  day,  Abraham,  having 
put  everything  in  proper  order  for  a  sacrifice  at  a  sanctuary, 
and  lain  down  to  sleep  towards  evening  on  the  hallowed 
ground,^  expectant  of  what  is  to  come,  not  only  sees  a  fire 

'  This  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  rite    p.  298.    But  even  Marcus  Aurelivis  in  his 
of  inctthatio^  on  which  see  my  Alttrthwner^     Memorabilia^  i.  17,  says  something  simiUip 
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passing  between  the  pieces  as  a  sign  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
covenant,  (and  how  else  but  in  such  a  fire-sign  could  Jahve 
show  himself  in  the  darkness  of  night  ?)  but  hears  also  in  that 
solemn  moment  a  Divine  voice  foretell  the  fortunes  of  that 
posterity  for  whose  sake  this  covenant  is  made  (ver.  10-20). 
And  since  this  prophecy  cannot  give  only  joyful  announcements 
of  Israel's  lot  (e.g.  in  Egypt),  imfavourable  prognostics  pre- 
cede: birds  of  prey  which  try  to  seize  the  sacrificial  pieces 
when  already  placed,^  but  are  driven  away  in  good  time  by 
Abraham;  and  then  at  sunset,  or  about  the  first  sleep,  the 
irruption  of  a  fearful  darkness. 

But  in  the  agitation  of  real  life  this  last  express  Divine 
assurance  is  met  by  multitudes  of  obstacles  and  new  trials. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  Sarah  becomes  impatient  at  the  delay, 
and  Abraham  is  obliged  to  submit  to  her  wish  to  have  a  son,  at 
least  indirectly  by  her  maid;  Ishmael,  although  even  before 
his  birth  persecuted  by  Sarah,  must  be  bom  in  Abraham's 
house  (ch.  xvi.).  By  the  birth  of  this  but  half  lawful  son,  the 
advent  of  the  true  one,  who  alone  can  have  been  intended  by 
Jahve  as  worthy,  is  evidently  thrown  back  further  into  uncer- 
tainty. 

(ii)  But  as,  according  to  the  older  story,  circumcision  was 
introduced  thirteen  years  later  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and 
the  birth  of  Isaac  then  promised  for  the  following  year,  the 
later  narrator  uses  this  to  set  forth  that  the  true  son — 
although  the  announcement  might  be  received  with  laughter 
on  account  of  the  great  age  of  the  parents — will  yet  surely  come 
(ch.  xvii.). 

{Hi)  At  this  moment  of  high-wrought  expectation,  the 
interlude  of  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  of  Lot  (ch.  xviii.  xix.) 
is  very  eflfectively  introduced  by  this  narrator.  While  Jahve 
is  about  to  show  favour  to  Sarah  in  giving  her  the  expected 
lawful  son,  he  has  also  to  come  down  to  earth  for  a  very 
different  reason,  on  account  of  Sodom.  But  whether  he 
descend  to  bless  or  to  punish,  neither  blessing  nor  chastise- 
ment can  be  foimd  immutably  necessary  by  Jahve  tiU  after 
a  just  examination.  So  at  this  critical  moment  to  entire 
nations  on  every  side,  there  comes  first  examination,  and 
then,  as  its  consequence,  retribution.  But  the  examination 
begins  with  him  who  has  always  stood  the  highest — Abra- 
ham;   for,    should    he    be    found    guilty,   the   very   severest 

of  himself.  Compare  also  Revue  Archeolog.  description  reiy  like  this,  only  more  elabo- 
1860,  p.  116  sq.  rated;    in    which   the  mention  of   ara^ 

*  Vii^il  (JEneidf  iii.  225  sq.)  gives  a    v.  231,  deserves  especial  attention. 
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punishment  would  await  even  him.*  But  when  the  Divine 
Being  approaches  him  in  the  illusive  form  of  three  strangers 
seeking  shelter,  he  hastens  to  meet  them  with  the  most  real 
and  active  kindness  possible ;  and  then,  as  the  Divinity  is 
gradually  revealed  to  him  as  he  deserves  to  know — first  in  a 
renewed  promise  of  the  approaching  birth  of  Isaac,  notwith- 
standing the  laughter  of  Sarah,  who  thought  herself  unnoticed 
in  the  background,  and  again  in  an  intimation  of  the  fate  of 
Sodom  then  to  be  decided, — he  steps  before  the  One,  who  has 
already  sent  his  two  subordinates  (messengers  or  angels)  to 
Sodom,  and  ventures  even  at  the  last  hour  to  present  an  urgent 
intercession  for  that  city,  flowing  jfrom  the  purest  love  (for  he 
would  rescue  all  its  inhabitants,  not  Lot  alone),  and  persists 
in  it  with  desperate  boldness,  and  to  his  own  risk.  But  while 
Abraham  thus  perfectly  approves  himself,  and  wins  for  those 
over  whom  punishment  has  long  impended,  the  very  easiest 
condition  of  forgiveness,  it  is  proved  in  the  self-same  night 
that  even  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  Sodom.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  this  night,  therefore,  these  two  angels,  quitting  their 
invisibility,  complete  their  work  of  horror,  scarcely  rescuing 
even  the  family  of  Lot.  With  an  unsurpassable  beauty,  the 
narrative  concludes  (xix.  27,  28)  by  returning  again  to  Abraham, 
whose  first  gaze  and  thought  on  the  morrow  turned  towards 
Sodom,  but  found  only  traces  of  its  utter  ruin. 

(iv)  In  the  same  decisive  year  also  occurs  Satah's  danger  at 
the  court  of  Abimelech ;  and  how  then  could  she  become  the 
mother  of  the  lawful  son  ?  But,  according  to  the  older  tradi- 
tion, this  danger  also  passes  over,  and  brings  an  actual  increase 
of  safety  to  Sarah  and  honour  to  Abraham  (ch.  xx.). 

(v)  Mnally,  late  indeed,  but  at  the  right  time,  comes  the^ 
Lawful  Son,  for  whom  Ishmael  must  soon  make  way  (ch.  xxi. 
1-21). 

(m)  To  this  is  appended,  almost  unaltered  from  the  older  work, 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  this  connection,  the  account 
of  Beersheba  (xxi.  22-34),  the  pith  of  which  lies  simply  in  the 
thought  that  even  in  things  of  this  world  possession  is  per- 
manent and  legitimate  only  when  it  rests  not  on  mere  natural 
taking  and  giving,  but  upon  mutual  agreement,  upon  a  cove- 
nant between  Higher  and  Lower,  and  consequently  upon  oath. 
King  Abimelech  seeks  of  his  own  free  wiU  to  enter  into  a 
peacefiil  league  with  Abraham;  but  the  latter  prudently  ar- 
ranges beforehand  everything   from  which  strife  might  arise 

*  Compare  Jeremiah  xxv.  29;  I  Peter  iv.  17. 
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between  them,  and  binds  the  former,  who  in  external  position 
is  his  superior,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  in  token  of  homage, 
to  the  remembrance  of  his  duty  of  protection.*  But  even  Isaac, 
when  finally  obtained,  is  as  yet  only  a  blessing  of  nature  for 
Abraham;  a  son  like  aU  other  sons,  though  of  the  lawful 
mother ;  Abraham's  son  because  bom  to  Abraham,  and  nur- 
tured in  his  house.  True  labour,  the  labour  of  a  soul  wrestling 
in  faith,  Abraham  has  never  had  for  him  since  his  birth ;  and 
yet  that  only  is  a  spiritual,  and  therefore  true  and  abiding 
blessing,  which  we  are  able  to  make  our  own  in  the  strife  and 
wrestling  of  a  faithful  spirit. 

{vii)  Therefore,  just  when  the  highest  blessing  is  obtained 
in  Isaac,  the  highest  trial  of  faith  and  obedience  comes  to 
Abraham.  That  same  Isaac,  some  divine  voice  says  to  him  in 
the  night,  he  must  sacrifice  at  a  fitting  place.*  Though  he  \>e 
the  highest  and  dearest  of  all  external  blessings,  that  on  which 
the  father's  whole  life  now  turns,  Abraham  must  be  ready  to 
render  him  back  to  him  from  whom  he  has  been  received.  And 
behold,  this  hero  of  faith,  following  the  Divine  voice  as  he  has 
hitherto  apprehended  it,  shrinks  not  nor  tarries  to  offer  even 
this  hardest  sacrifice.  With  wonderful  self-control  and  calm- 
ness, he  makes  aU  needful  preparations  ;  he  even  carries  them 
all  out  deliberately  himself.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that, 
having  once  believed  the  command  to  be  from  above,  he  fulfilled 
it  rigidly  and  blindly  ;  he  enters  upon  it  indeed  with  patience 
and  firmness,  and  as  a  religious  man  cannot  do  otherwise,  so 
long  as  by  his  best  efforts  he  can  discern  no  other  decision  from 
above.  But,  though  his  devotedness  is  perfect,  he  does  not  carry 
out  the  command  as  if  nothing  beside  this  hard  necessity  were 
still  conceivable  and  possible, — as  if  no  other  and  higher  truth 
could  be  announced  from  heaven.  When  the  son,  the  unconscious 
victim,  already  bearing  the  wood  for  the  offering,  and  willingly 
following  his  father's  every  command,  inquires  for  the  victim, 
he  does  not  suffer  that  heart-breaking  question  to  divert  him 
from  that  which  he  has  recognised  as  the  wiU  of  Heaven,  but 
neither  does  he  answer  with  unfeeling  readiness,  *Thou  art 
he ! '  but  in  his  anguish  cries  out  as  if  involuntarily,  and  yet 
inspired  by  a  true  prophetic  impulse,  *  God  himself  will  provide 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  14  [13]— xxxiii.  11,  de-  but  most  significantly,  transfer  Abraham's 
scribes  similarly  the  relation  subsisting  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem,  though  very  artfully 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  undoubtedly  in  they  rather  indicate  than  name  the  spot, 
imitation  of  this  same  earliest  narrator.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  that  is 

*  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  style  the  place  meant,  as  has  been  quite  recently 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators,  that  demonstrated  in  the  GoU.  Gel,  Am.  1863, 
they  exceptionally  (according  to  p.  306),  p.  637  sq. 
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the  lamb/  Prom  this  happy  combination  in  Abraham,  of  readi- 
ness and  devotedness  of  act,  with  the  true  readiness  of  thought, 
of  hope,  and  of  believing  expectation,  arises  the  most  glorious 
and  blessed  of  results.  Already  he  has  bound  his  son,  already 
raised  the  knife,  already  aU  but  sacrificed  the  innocent,  obedient, 
unresisting  child,  when  at  the  last  moment  a  voice  from  above 
is  heard  again,  not  now  like  that  dream-voice  of  the  night,  but 
clear  and  loud  in  the  full  day,  bidding  him  abstain  from  the 
actual  deed,  now  that  his  temper,  his  true  faith,  is  proved ;  and 
his  eyes  are  opened  to  see  beside  him  the  victim  which  is 
actually  better  pleasing  to  Jahve.  The  highest  trial  of  faith 
thus  ends  with  the  gain  of  a  new  and  great  truth ;  ^  and  not 
only  is  Isaac  rescued  for  ever  through  this  death-pang  of  his 
father,  but  an  indestructible  foundation  is  laid  for  the  com- 
munity which  was  destined  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever  in  every 
form  of  blessing. 

c.)  Nothing  higher  can  follow :  the  rest  of  Abraham's  life 
flows  on  undisturbed  in  that  happy  repose  which  is  the  ideal 
condition  for  old  age,  and  the  third  part  of  the  narrative  is 
occupied  only  with  accounts  of  the  various  domestic  concerns  of 
the  hero  and  his  kindred,  of  the  acquisition  of  the  family  sepul- 
chre, and  of  the  arrangements  for  Isaac's  happy  marriage.* 


4)  Abraham  according  to  the  later  BooJcs. 

Thus  it  is  only  the  finished  art  of  the  last  narrator  which 
moulds  the  history  of  Abraham  to  that  brilliant  type  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  which  never  afterwards  grows  pale ;  anything 
greater  is  not  attempted  in  this  region,  and  indeed  were 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  For  this  very  reason  this  conception 
of  the  champion  who  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  heroes  of  the 
faith  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  once  powerfully  aroused,  could 
not  stand  still ;  and  the  Bible  itself  still  shows  certain  indica- 
tions how  it  progressed  by  the  aid  of  tradition.  For  what  causes 
Abraham  migrated  from  the  north,  the  narrative  as  shaped  by 
the  last  author  does  not  precisely  indicate  (p.  322  sq.),  although 
the  oldest  sources  allowed  the  full  historical  facts  to  appear 
more  manifestly  (p.  323  note).  By  these  oldest  authorities  it 
is  simply  mentioned  that  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  desired  to 

*  Viz.  the  truth  that  Jahve  does  not  primeval  time,  through  the  experience  of 

desire  human  sacrifices.     There  was  cer-  the  greatest  hero  of  the  faith.  The  higher 

tainly  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  con-  meaning  of  this  tradition  is  also  indicated, 

ceive,  and  therefore  to  attempt,  the  con-  Heb.  xi.  19,  in  the  words  4y  wopo/SoAp. 
trary.     But  it  was  refuted  even  in  that        *  Qen,  xxii.  20-  xxv.  11. 
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journey  with  him  and  others  to  Canaan,  but  came  with  them  only 
as  far  as  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  all  settled  provi- 
sionally, and  he  afterwards  died.*  The  Fourth  Narrator  gives 
prominence  to  the  parting  of  Abraham  from  his  home  and  coun- 
try, and  takes  occasion  from  it  to  depict  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
call  to  spirits  of  such  natural  power  and  such  strength  of  faith, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  was  said  of  the  Prophets, 
and  often  preached  in  the  eighth  century;^  but  he  asserts 
nothing  respecting  the  religion  of  his  father.  And  the  existing 
Pentateuch  merely  says  incidentally  in  one  place  in  Deuteronomy 
that  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates  Terah  and  the  other 
ancestors  of  the  people  had  served  other  gods  ;*  an  assertion 
not  exhibiting  merely  a  further  development  of  tradition, 
separating  with  increasing  sharpness  between  the  polytheism 
external  to  Israel  and  the  one  God  worshipped  by  them,  but 
(according  to  p.  323)  really  based  upon  older  narratives  which 
were  in  later  times  more  brought  into  notice.  Now  partly  the 
hiatus  in  the  prevalent  story,  which  must  always  have  been 
very  apparent,  partly  the  pleasure  of  reviving  the  Patriarchal 
time  in  later  days  in  new  and  vivid  pictures,  must  have 
tempted  an  author,  who  probably  also  used  other  ancient 
stories,  to  sketch  a  striking  picture,  showing  how  much 
Abraham,  while  yet  in  his  father's  house,  had  to  suffer  for 
his  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  this  work  must  have  been 
much  read  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  Christ.*  This 
narrative  brought  Nimrod,  as  the  great  heathen  king  and 
persecutor  of  the  pious,  into  contact  with  Abraham;  but  in 
doing  so  it  certainly  only  started  from  the  name  *  land  of  the 
Chaldeans '  as  Abraham's  northern  fatherland  (p.  282  sq.),  and 
tlience  concluded  that  Nimrod,  as  the  single  celebrated  ancient 
king  of  the  Chaldeans,  must  have  been  his  opponent ;  and  when 

-'  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.     How  different  is  the  and  a  number  of  other  later  passagos. 

later  description  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  *  Yet  the  phrase  in  Isaiah   xxix.  22, 

V.  6-9  !     This  and  other  similar  descrip-  '  Jeliovah  redaanrd  Abraham,'  is  certainly 

tions  given  in  later  times  CAnnot  possibly  ancient,  though  very  remarkable,  and  (as 

be  all  derived  from  the  words  m  Gen.  shown  on  p.  3 1 8)  scarcely  explicable  from 

xi.   31  sqq.    But  it  is  certain  on  other  the  narratives  contained  in  our  present 

grounds  that  this  passage  has  been  much  Genesis  alone ;  for  it  would  imply  that 

curtailed  (see  Jahrb.  der  Bibl.   Wiss.  x.  Abraham  had  been  rescued  out  of  some 

p.  26  sqq.) ;  and  even  if  the  discrepancy  great  bodily  danger,  and  thus  brought  to 

m  the  numbers  found  at  Gen.  xi.  26,  xii.  4,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  At  any  rate, 

can  be  reconciled  as  shown  at  p.  326,  yet  there  were  in  Isaiah's  time  earlier  stories 

we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  of  Abraham,  and  very  distinct  and  detailed 

Abraham's  own   history  now  commences  ones  too.   But  pictures  of  Abraham's  early 

most  abruptly.  Gen.  xii.  1.  history  such  as  those  found  in  Judith  and 

*  Gen.  xii.  1-4,  compared  with  Isaiah  in  Acta  vii.  2-4   must  be  derived  from 

vi.,  Amos  vii.  15 ;  also  Jer.  i.  some  later  source. 

»  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14;  see  Judith  v.  6-9, 
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the  writer  represented  him  agk  cast  by  the  terrible  Nimrod  into 
the  fdmace,  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  in  his  eye.  But  Abraham 
became  in  later  ages  more  and  more  the  favourite  object  of 
a  thousand  forms  of  pious  expressions,  poems  and  stories.* 
Standing  titles  of  honour  were  also  being  perpetually  created 
for  him,  to  heighten  the  splendour  which  antiquity  had  already 
lavished  on  him.  Especially  after  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  everything  exalted  which  coidd  then  be  possibly  con- 
ceived of  Abraham  was  summed  up  in  the  new  name  *  Friend 
of  God.'2  This  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Islamite  world  as 
the  most  suitable;  and  there  its  abbreviation,  'The  Friend' 
(El  Chalil),  is  directly  interchangeable  with  the  name  Ibrahim. 
The  immediate  occasion  for  this  name  was  furnished  undoubtedly 
by  the  beautiful  narrative  from  the  hand  of  the  Fourth  Narrator, 
Gen.  xviii.  1-xix.  28.  Simpler  and  yet  accordant  with  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  is  the  title  *  Servant  of  Jahve,'  which  he  re- 
ceived equaUy  gradually ;'  as  also  that  of  *  The  Faithful.'^  The 
Rabbis  finally,  who  sought  to  round  off  everything,  brought 
up  the  temptations  of  Abraham  to  the  number  ten.* 

The  assumption  of  Josephus,*  that  Berosus  in  his  Chaldean 
history  made  mention  of  Abraham,  is  shown  by  his  own  words 
to  be  groundless ;  for  he  could  not  find  in  Berosus  even  the 
name  of  the  *  great  and  just  man,  learned  in  astrology,'  who 
lived  among  the  Chaldeans  in  the  tenth  generation  after  the 
Flood,  and  therefore  only  assumed  arbitrarily  that  Abraham 
was  intended.  According  to  all  that  we  now  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, Abraham's  memory  was  preserved  only  in  the  Israelitish 
history,  tiU  Asia  was  opened  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  by 
the  'Macedonian  conquests,  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  old 
Testament,  as  weU  as  the  spread  of  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
excited  a  new  curiosity  respecting  the  history  of  this  hero 
of  antiquity.  But  at  that  time  the  derivation  of  Abraham 
from  Ur-Chasdim  (p.  283)  misled  the  investigators  in  many 
ways.     Thinking  that  by  the  term  Chaldeans  could  only  be 

*  All  theEabbinical  stories  about  Abra-  give  him  the  title  b  trpttrfiirfposj  actually 
ham  are  now  collected  and  elucidated  in  B.  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ii.  p.  46, 
Beer  8  Leften  Abraham* 8  nach  auffaasung  or  ch.  xxsix.  of  his  long  oration  on  Abra- 
dcr  Judischen  mge,  Leipsic,  1859.  ham  (which  contains  nothing  else  pecu- 

'  Isaiah,  xli.  8 ;   see  2  Chron.  xr.  7 ;  liar).     On  the  otiier  hand,  the  work  on 

James  ii.  23 ;  Clemens  Komanus,  Ep.  ad  Jonah  ascribed  to  Philo  (Aucher,  ii.  p. 

Cor.  X.   17;    HomU,  xviii.    13;   Abdiae  692)   does   certainly   mention  Patriarchs 

Hist.  Apost.  iv.  6 ;  and  Melo  ap.  Euseb.  who  were  thrown  into  the  fire  by  Baby- 

Pr(ep.  Evang.  ix.  19.  Ionian  tyrants. 

»  See  the  addition  of  the  LXX.  to  Gen.  *  P.  Aboth,  v.  3. 

xviii.  17.  *  Ant.\,T  \  repeated  by  Eusebius,  Pretp. 

*  &  intrrhs    hrdmffjMs,    Philo,    Opp,    i.  Ev,  ix.  16. 
p.  259.    Philo,  more  strangely,  wishes  to 
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denoted  the  highly  civilised  Chaldeans  of  Babylon*  at  their  own 
day,  they  conceived  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  as  Chaldeans  dis- 
tinguished respectively  in  astrology  and  in  weights  and  measures, 
and  said  that  they  both  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  instruct  the 
Egyptians  in  these  arts  as  well  as  in  the  true  religion.*  This 
view  is  in  so  far  true,  that  these  arts  really  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded more  from  the  Babylonians  than  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  weights  were  introduced 
from  Babylon  into  Egypt.'  But  that  Abraham  and  Joseph  were 
the  means  of  introducing  them  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  those 
writers.  It  is  curious  how  fond  the  Greek  writers  were  of  this 
particular  idea,  which  became  familiar  to  them  from  the  celebrity 
of  the  Chaldeans.  Not  only  writers  of  the  character  and  age 
of  Justin  Martyr  constantly  speak  of  Abraham  and  Lot  as 
Chaldeans,  but  even  in  the  Orphic  poems  *  the  Chaldean  sage  is 
undoubtedly  meant  for  Abraham. 

Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  far  more  than  among  the 
Babylonians,  we  should  expect  to  find  independent  traditions 
of  Abraham's  early  sovereignty  and  greatness.  The  fame  of 
Abraham  was  certainly  wide-spread  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
interior  long  before  Mohammed ;  as  their  own  ancestor  and 
hero,  they  transferred  him,  with  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  to  Mecca, 
regarded  him  as  the  builder  of  the  far-famed  sanctuary  there, 
the  Kaaba ;  and  gloried  in  the  possession  of  an  image  of  him 
there,  and  of  his  footprint  on  the  black  stone.  And  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Old  Testament,  they  also  distinguished  as 
Arabisedy  certain  northern  tribes  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Ishmael,  from  the  pure  Arabs.  We,  also  possess  some  poetical 
accounts  from  the  pre-Islamite  period,  respecting  Abraham, 
as  founder  of  the  religious  observances  connected  with  the 
Kaaba.*  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  the  institution  of 
Islam,  very  vague  traditions  alone  remained  concerning  him, 
and  that  these  were  eagerly  pursued  by  Mohammed  for  his  own 
special  object.  For  the  name  of  Abraham,  as  an  ancient  Ara- 
bian prophet,  was  for  Mohammed  a  weapon  against  both  Jew 

*  There  is  an   exact  parallel  to  this    p.  283. 

great  transformation  of  tne  Chaldeans  in  •  See  BocWs  Metrol4>gi8che  Untersuch^ 

that  of  the   Tolteken,   the   former   con-  unffen,  Berlin,  1838. 

querors  of  Mexico,  into  artists,  after  they  *  Quoted  by  Aristobulus,  under  Pto- 

had  lost  the  sovereignty.  lemy  IV.  in    the   third    century  before 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  8.  2.  Ensebius,  Christ,  in  Eusebius,  Prop.  Ev.  xiii.  12, 
Frtap.  Kv.  ix.  16-19,  23.  See  also  p.  666  Vig.  I  do  not  here  notice  the 
Fabricius  in  the  Codex  Psetid^piffr.  Veteris  Nabatean  fragments  respecting  Ibrahttn 
Test.  i.  p.  666,  667.  According  to  Euse-  the  Canaanite  from  Kutha  (see  p.  283 X 
bius,  xvii.,  Eupolemus  identified  Ur-  published  by  Chwolson  in  1869. 
Chasdim  with  a  place  in  Babylonia  named  *  See  tliu  two  lines  in  the  Hauiasa, 
Unct  otherwise  Kamcrine ;  but  see  above,  p.  126,  3  pq. 
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and  Christian ;  Mohammed  therefore  eagerly  caught  up  all 
attainable  stories  about  him,  derived  principally  from  the  highly 
coloured  narratives  of  later  writers,  and  affcerwards  worked  them 
up  himself  with  great  freedom.*  But  though  his  memory  was 
thus  renewed  in  Islam,  and  certain  scenes  of  his  life  depicted  in 
the  most  vivid  colours,  especially  his  contest  with  Nimrod  and 
the  Babylonian  idolaters,  among  whom  was  his  own  father ;  yet 
aU  such  narratives  (except  the  truly  Arabian  idea  of  his  having 
lived  and  worked  at  Mecca)  are  very  plainly  derived  from 
Biblical  sources ;  a  single  word  of  the  Bible  often  serving  as  the 
foundation  of  an  entire  history.  Nothing  distinct  of  whatever 
the  ancient  Ishmaelites  may  have  related,  centuries  before  Christ, 
of  their  progenitor,  remained  in  these  later  times ;  and  as  the 
history  of  Job  (A3ryub)  was  first  known  to  the  Arabs  in 
Christian  times  from  the  Old  Testament,*  so  Ibrahim's  old 
renown  seems  first  to  have  been  revived  among  them  by  the  Jews 
scattered  through  Arabia,  and  through  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.*  Only  if  it  were  possible  to  recover  some  far 
earlier  Arabian  accounts,  might  we  hope  for  much  more  impor- 
tant aid  to  historical  research.^  And  though  the  Sabians,  from 
mere  similarity  of  sound,  attempted  to  identify  the  name  of 


»  Koran,  Sup.  ii.  118  sqq.,  260  sqq., 
iii.  89  sq.,  iv.  124,  ti.  74  sqq.,  ix.  116, 
zi.  72  sqq.,  xiv.  38  sqq.,  zzi.  52  sqq., 
xziz.  15  sqq.,  xxzvii.  81  sqq.,  li.  24  sqq., 
Ix.  4  sqq. 

*  ZeUsch.fur  d.  Mc/rg.  iii.  p.  234. 

•  The  stories  about  Ibrahim  collected 
by  Arabic  historians  are  now  found  most 
complete  in  Tabari's  Chronicle ;  in  which, 
however,  as  given  by  Dubcux,  i.  p.  127- 
194,  two  or  three  sources  must  have  been 
brought  together  with  hardly  any  amalga- 
mation. See  also  Jel&leddin's  History  of 
Jerusalem,  p.  320-377  ed.  E«yn.  On  care- 
fiiUy  examining  all  this  perplexed  mass  of 
narratives,  we  find  that  1.  Some  few  are 
genuine  Arabic,  relating  to  the  Ka*aha ; 
2.  The  principal  materials  were  derived 
from  the  Koran,  from  other  traditions 
which  had  passed  through  the  Rabbinical 
sieve,  and  from  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
But  the  combination  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  occasioned  no  small  difficulty ; 
as  in  the  question  whether  Isaac,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  or  Ishmael, 
according  to  the  genuine  Arabic  view,  was 
the  first-bom,  whom  his  father  was  called 
on  to  sacrifice  ;  and  in  that  respecting  the 

name  Azar  ,y,  given  in  the  Koran  to 
Abraham's  father,  which  seems  to  have 
originated  only  in  a  fabe  reading  of  the 


©oprf  of  the  LXX.  But  along  with  these 
we  meet  with  some  extremely  naive  stories 
springing  indeed  merely  from  the  combi- 
nation of  Arabic  and  Biblical  elements, 
but  animated  by  a  highly  poetic  spirit. 
Ibrahim  repeatedly^  visits  Ishmael  from 
Syria,  and  Elijah-like  creates  and  presents 
on  these  occasions  all  the  several  treasures 
of  Mecca,  &c.  &c.  What  is  reported  on 
the  transference  of  the  guardianship  of 
the  Ka'aba  from  the  Ishmaelites  to  the 
genuine  Arabic  tribe  Jorham  (Abulfida's 
Ann.Anteisl.  p.  192  ;  comp.  Tabari,  p.  162 
sq.),  may  perhaps  deserve  investigation. 
But  this  transference  is  thrown  so  far 
back,  to  the  age  of  NAbit  or  Qaidar  (;'.  e. 
the  Nabateans  or  Kedarites,  Gen.  xxv.  12), 
sons  of  Ishmael,  that  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  any  firmer  ground  there. 

*  A  Chinese  notice  of  Arabia  has  been 
lately  brought  under  difcnssion,  in  which 
Ishmael,  bom  at  Mecca,  but  immediately 
abandoned  by  his  mother,  digs  in  the  soil 
of  the  desert  a  deep  well  of  healing  water; 
see  Schott  in  the  Berliner  Akad.  Monats- 
herichte,  1 849,  p.  336 ;  and  compare  Tabari, 
p.  156.  But  this  is  not  a  primeval  tradi- 
tion independent  of  the  Bible,  if,  as  Schott 
says  in  the  Chinese  S.  L.  p.  76,  the  notice 
dates  no  farther  back  than  Mohammedan 
times. 
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Abraham  with  that  of  Brahmfii,*  the  notion  has  not  even  the 
remotest  historical  importance." 

2.  Isaac;  Esau. 

With  Isaac  we  arrive  at  the  two  youngest  nations  of  this 
great  migration,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Esan  and  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Jacob,  where  the  clear  daylight  of  national  history  first 
breaks  upon  us;  while  Esau  and  Jacob,  as  the  two  sons  of 
Isaac,  still  elude  our  gaze  amid  the  dim  morning  mists  of  his- 
torical antiquity.  There  can  indeed  be  no  question  that  the 
two  nations,  Esau  or  Edom,  and  Jacob,  are  really  the  youngest 
of  the  whole  circle.  With  regard  to  Israel,  this  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  also  the  nation  of  Edom,  Israel's  kindred  race,' 
appears  in  the  full  light  of  history  as  a  far  fresher  and  more 
vigorous  people  than  Ammon  or  Moab,  the  nert  in  affinity  to 
both.  But  it  is  also  important  to  remember,  that  Esau  is  yet 
the  first-bom  son ;  and  that  only  the  Mesopotamian  mother  has 
a  special  attachment  to  the  Mesopotamian  Jacob.  This  nation 
of  Edom,  recognised  by  Israel  throughout  its  entire  history 
as  a  brother-race,  and  which  must  originally  have  formed 
part  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  is  certainly  the  elder ;  and 
in  the  olden  time  even  predominated  in  power  and  prosperity. 
This  predominance  was  indeed  attained  during  that  period  when 
Israel  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  under  Egyptian  bondage ; 
but  even  after  the  time  of  Moses,  Edom  long  maintained  its 
position  as  an  important  and  independent  power,  by  the  side 
of  the  kindred  race,  notwithstanding  the  new  and  lofty  aspira 
tions  to  which  Israel  had  then  awakened ;  and  in  far  later  times 
its  ancient  greatness  and  former  precedence  over  Israel  were 
not  easily  forgotten.  Its  head-quarters  wei-e  still  the  land  of 
moimtain  and  cavern,  which  stretches  southwards  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Red,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  once  pitched 
their  tents,  according  to  p.  305  sqq. ;  but  its  dominion  must  often 
have  extended  far  to  the  north,  and  have  spread  on  the  east 
aiid  west,  over  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  valley.  And  we  have 
many  indications  that  this  rude  and  warlike  mountain-race, 
though  always  retaining  that  original  type,  were  no  strangers, 
in  their  earlier  and  better  days,  to  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 

1  See  Shahrast&ni's  Elmilalf  p.  444  sqq.,  repeated  even  by  Orientalists  like  Bohlen, 

and  Chwolson's  SMier^  i.  p.  226  sqq.  ii.  to  derive   Abraham   from  JBrahmA,  and 

p.  603,  743.  Sarah    from    Sarasvatt.      Worst    of  all, 

'  Quite  inexcusable,   therefore,   is  the  Julius    Braun  {Stimmen  der  Zeit^  May 

idea  set  up  in   our  own   times   by  the  1862),  endeavours  thus  to  prove  all  the 

Wiirzbuig  philosopher  J.  J.  Wagner,  and  Patriarchs  unhistorical  personages. 
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The  wisdom  of  Edom  long  retained  its  repute ;  and  one  gleam 
of  the  departed  glory  is  still  reflected  to  ns  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Early  traditions  also  of  important  discoveries  were  transmitted 
by  Edom  to  the  people  of  Israel.*  We  shall  explain  farther  on 
the  causes  of  Edom's  gradual  decline  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
until  it  became  wholly  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  Israel, 
younger  *  brother*  of  the  race. 

The  early  glories  of  Edom  are  indeed  reflected  back  upon 
Isaac,  the  ancestor,  and  give  to  his  history  the  most  vivid 
interest.  The  few  accounts  which  we  have  of  Isaac  have  evi- 
dently been  much  tampered  with  by  later  nairators ;  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  earlier  ones  can  have 
had  much  to  tell  of  this  Patriarch.  If  Isaac  was  in  truth  what 
his  name — *the  Laughing,'  that  is,  the  kind  and  gentle — 
implies, — if  he,  among  the  three  Patriarchs,  passed  preemi- 
nently for  the  type  of  that  kindly  and  quiet  nature  which 
guards  its  possession  of  its  allotted  share  of  wordly  good 
through  unpretending  goodness  and  unwavering  fidelity  (p.  298), 
the  old  legends  could  hardly  have  anything  very  remarkable  or 
varied  to  relate  of  him.  As  rightful  son  and  heir,  he  had  no 
need  by  great  deeds  or  great  qualities  to  win  for  himself  what 
was  already  his.  His  greatness  and  his  duty  consisted  only  in 
the  faithfiil  maintenance  of  these  spiritual  and  material  posses- 
sions; and  to  this,  a  firm,  unruffled,  and  virtuous  nature,  even  if 
tmaccompanied  by  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  was  folly  equal. 

Isaac  thus  typifies  the  true  child  of  the  community,  who  by 
faithfiil  obedience  and  self-sacrifice  even  unto  death,  rewards 
his  parents'  hopes  and  longings,  toil  and  care ;'  and  thus  earns 
by  merit  a  new  title  to  what  is  already  his  by  birth.  In  like 
manner,  his  union  with  Bebekah  is  the  prototype  of  every 
happy  marriage,  approved  by  parents  and  blessed  by  God,  as 
appears  in  the  beautiful  story  in  chap.  xxiv.  And  where  the 
preliminary  conditions  which  ought  to  precede  every  such 
undertaking  are  of  the  kind  here  described — the  design  pro- 
ceeding firom  a  household  animated  by  such  paternal  affection 

*  As  the  tradition  in  Gen.  xzxvi.  24,  of  people  the  (for  him)  very  long  passage, 

the  discovery  by  herdsmen,  following  the  Gren.  zxxvi. 

track  of  their  asses,  of  the   warm-baths  '  A  Greek  parallel  to  the  tradition  of 

(elsewhere    celebrated)  of   that    region;  Isaac's  deliverance  fix)m  death  at  the  altar, 

-^  is  the  story  of  Phrixns  son  of  Athamas  in 

comp.  the  place  ^<^jii^  L«  and  its  origin  Apollodorus  i.  9.  1,  embarrassed,  however, 

according    to     Abdalhakam's    narrative  ^^  ^,^?^  extraneous  matter     A  Hindu 

( WeU's  GescMchte  der  Chalifen,  i.  p.  286).  parallel  exists  in  the  story  of  (>nahs^pa ; 

It  also  deserves  notice  that  the  author  of  "^e  Roth  m  the  Indtsche  Studten,  il   p. 

the  Book  of  Origins  thought  it  worth  112  sqq. 
while  to  devote  to  the  history  of  this 

s  2 
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as  that  of  Abraham,  and  such  filial  devotion  as  that  of  Isaac, 
and  directed  with  such  purity  of  purpose  towards  so  suitable 
an  object — ^the  journey  undertaken  for  its  accomplishment  will 
prove  as  prosperous  throughout  its  course  as  that  of  Abraham's 
messenger ;  ^  and  the  bride,  though  like  Bebekah  she  may  never 
have  seen  her  destined  husband,  will  be  guided  by  as  correct  a 
presentiment  of  success;*  and  the  lovers,  before  unknown  to 
each  other,  will  from  the  moment  of  their  first  unexpected 
meeting,  feel  a  love  as  true  and  lasting  as  Isaac  and  Bebekah.' 
Then,  as  himself  the  head  of  a  household,  Isaac  treads  in 
Abraham's  footsteps,  like  him  serving  Jahve,  and  protected 
by  Jahve;  harassed  perhaps  awhile  by  envious  neighbours, 
exposed  by  his  gentle,  peace-loving  nature  to  many  hostile 
attempts ;  yet  in  the  end,  by  quiet  persistency  and  the  secret 
working  of  the  Divine  blessing,  gaining  an  honourable  victory. 
For  what  victory  could  there  be  more  glorious  than  that  his 
very  enemies  sue  for  friendship  and  alliance  with  him  as  the 
approved  friend  of  God?^  All  the  accounts,  therefore,  of  this 
successor  of  Abraham  in  his  independent  character,*  are  but  a 
fainter  copy,  often  only  slightly  modified,  of  Abraham's  words 
and  deeds ;  differing  principally  in  this,  that  Isaac  appears 
throughout  a  person  of  less  power  and  independence,  and  there- 
fore more  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  But  although  so  little 
that  is  special  or  distinctive  is  found  in  our  present  accounts 
of  Isaac,  this  is  no  reason  whatever  for  treating  his  history  as 
an  unreality.  Even  the  very  peculiar  locality  in  the  Holy  Land 
which  every  tradition  so  distinctly  assigns  to  him,  according  to 
p.  305,  proves  upon  what  firm  historic  groimd  his  memory  was 
indestructibly  based.  He  sojourned  only  in  scattered  portions  of 
the  parched-up  southern  land.^  These  portions  were  his  chiefly 
as  an  inheritance  from  his  father ;  and  even  this  heritage  he 
coidd  not  wholly  maintain  as  his  own ;  though,  according  to  the 

'  Gen.  xxiv.  1-61.  described,  eiipeoially  by  Vandevelde(i%r/a 

'  w.  67,  68.  and  Palestine,  ii.  p.  136  eqq.)-     The  name 

•  w.  62,  67 ;  fop  the  interpretation  of  probably  denoted  originally  Seinn  Wel/s, 
these  words,  so  far  as  they  present  any  notwithstanding  the  more  exalted  applica- 
difficulty,  see  my  Mtertkumer,  p.  232-3,  tion  given  to  it  in  the  old  narrative  of 
and  what  is  said  in  my  Lehrbuch  p.  327  Gen.  xxi.  28  sq. ;  compare  the  place 
on  the  corresponding  words  in  Gen.  xz.  ^ 

16.     Even  at  the  present  day,  the  mil-    ^    m_  ,,rir*  Jnentioned  in  Gn^rin*s  Voyage 
betrothed  maidens  of  the  Tuarik  wear  no     j'li^t'^- •        oci!     rrv        u      j- 

i^.L,.  T-^^.i,.!-  ^  U,  leiAM.  difference,  according  to  my  Lehrbuch 

4^„  ^    I9^?^,«n«    Tnh  ,1,M     1286d,  the  nnmeral  might  be  placed  last. 
*Gen.  xm.   12-33,  comp.  Job  dii.    ^^^  ^^,j  Lah^j.^^j  ig«*p„ha{i  identical 

•  G        xvi  1  33  *'*''  *'*  Ltftifh  which  in  Vandereldr's 
•B^r»heba.themoet,unportantofthe8e    SfPjZ '"""'''"'*    '"   *'''    '"''•''   °^ 

places,    has   now   been    discovered   and  ^ 
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tradition,  fortone  appears  in  the  end  to  have  become  somewhat 
more  favourable  to  him.  But  it  is  plain  that  from  the  early 
records  of  other  nations  less  definite  information  may  bo 
looked  for  concerning  Isaac  than  concerning  either  of  the 
other  Patriarchs.* 

As  Isaac  is  never  mentioned  but  under  one  name,  he  appears 
to  us  always  under  the  same  simple  character : — a  good  true- 
hearted  fairer ;  a  contented,  inoffensive,  pious  man ;  called  to 
no  special  career  of  ambition  or  duty,  but  attainiag  all  the 
more  surely  to  quiet  domestic  happiness.  Very  different  is  the 
hero  of  the  double  name,  next  to  be  described,  whose  two-fold 
appellation  expresses  in  itself  the  two-sided  aspect  of  his  nature 
and  his  fortunes. 

3.  Jagob-Isbael. 

With  him  must  have  begun  a  new  and  important  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  ancient  movements  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  towards  the  south.  This  lofty  position  is  assigned  to 
him  by  the  whole  complexion  of  the  popular  tradition,  as  a 
great  hero,  and  as  father  of  the  special  nation,  Israel.^  As 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  292),  the  position  which  he  occupies 
among  the  twelve  prototypes,  and  especially  among  the  three 
Patriarchs,  shows  him  to  have  been  the  last  admitted  into  an 
already  existing  cycle  of  typical  personages.  But  it  is  not 
finally  the  individual  greatness  of  the  hero  which  effects  his 
entrance  into  this  sacred  circle.  His  distinctive  rank  in  tradi- 
tion is  always  as  Father  of  the  House  of  Israel ;  his  name  retains 
its  perennial  significance  only  as  the  head  of  a  new  and  mighty 
people  ;  and  thus  his  admission  as  third  and  youngest  into  the 
typical  cycle  of  Patriarchs,  indicates  that  a  hew  Hebrew  race 
of  fresh  vigour  and  special  endowments  had  sprung  up  on  the 
same  soil  where  the  Hebraic  tribes  represented  by  Abraham 
and  Isaac  had  already  won  a  place  in  history.  It  was  only 
this  new  race,  which,  mingling  with  parts  of  the  older  tribes, 
and  gaining  strength  thereby,  was  to  become  that  peculiar 
people  of  Canaan,  now  immortalised  under  the  name  of  Israel. 

*  No  one  Burely  will  think  of  connecting  no  more  than  the  actual  people  of  Israel, 
our  Isaac  with  the  £g3rptian  *lirauc6s  in  and  this  only  in  poetry ;  Abraham  being, 
Plutarch's  Le  Iside  et  OsiT%  xxix,  notwith-  moreoyer,  only  found  thus  employed  at  a 
standing  that  he  is  there  classed  with  somewhat  late  period  (though  allusively 
Typhon.  in  Isaiah  xxix.  22,  and  also,  at  least  after 

*  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but  indeed  Jacobs  in  Micah  vii.  20  ;  comp.  Is.  xli.  8,  ^ 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  previous  ex-  9 ;  li.  1,  2 ;  Ixi.  16);  but  /«aac  somewhat ' 
planation,    that    the    names    Isaac   and  earlier,  especially  in  Amos. 

Abraham  in  a  national  sense  designate 
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Of  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  great  movement  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  Patriarchal  period,  and  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  only  some  few  points  can  now  be 
ascertained,  while  the  greater  number  remain  quite  obscure. 
Yet  to  a  keen  explorer  some  significant  traces  are  discoverable  in 
the  darkness,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  main  point  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  On  the  one  hand,  Jacob's  kindred  in 
Mesopotamia  are  expressly  styled  *  Arameans'  in  the  Book  of 
Origins;'  and  the  special  district  of 'that  wide  region  where 
they  dwelt  is  called  the  Aramean  Yoke,'  being  the  plain  around 
Haran,  midway  betwixt  the  two  mountain-ranges.  Thence 
sprang  the  mother,  who  of  her  two  sons  loves  only  Jacob,  the 
younger  (p.  338) ;  and  even  he  might  himself  be  called  an  Ara- 
mean when  any  importance  attached  to  his  derivation  fix>m 
that  foreign  land.'  But  taking  these  very  accounts  in  their 
true  sense,  nothing  is  more  certain  or  self-evident  than  that 
neither  Jacob  himself  nor  any  of  his  kindred  beyond  the 
Euphrates  were  of  Aramean  blood ;  consequently  they  can  only 
have  been  called  Arameans,  because  the  north-eastern  land 
where  they  had  then  dwelt  was  so  inundated  by  Aramean 
tribes,  that  the  region  itself,  and  even  the  Hebrews  still  linger- 
ing there,  might  be  commonly  known  as  Aramean ;  the  countries 
of  the  Arameans  and  of  the  Canaanites  being  generally  opposed 
to  each  other  in  rough  distinctions.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  already  in  a  different  connection  observed  of  the  Abori- 
ginal Hebrew  tribes  of  the  Nahoreans  and  Damascenes,  that 
they  must  after  Abraham's  time  have  been  more  and  more 
broken  up  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Arameans  (p.  310  sqq.) ; 
and  even  Abraham,  according  to  p.  301  sqq.,  was  compelled  to 
defend  himself  and  the  Canaanites  against  l^e  repeated  inroads 
of  these  north-eastern  nations. 

Taking  all  together,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  period  when 
Jacob,  the  Mesopotamic-Hebrew  chief,  first  shines  forth  from 
the  darkness,  a  great  movement  of  the  Arameans  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  same  region  from  which  Abraham  had  been 

*  Gen.  XXV.  20,  zxriii.  6 ;  and  in  like  named  from  the  city,  if  only  because 
manner  in  the  Third  Narrator,  xxxi.  20,  Ho8ea(xii.  13)alluding  to  Jacob's  histoiy 
24.  interprets  that  ancient  name  by  the  com- 

*  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  mon  Hebrew  the  Field  of  Aram,  This 
name  D"!^  |*«jg  (see  Jahrb.  dcr  Bibl.  name  is  now  found  only  in  the  Book  of 
Wiss.  iv.  p."  156)  from  nfi  or  "TDK  to  bind  Ongija^ ;  the  Uter  narrators  always  men- 
(to  twist).     Arabic  geographers,  indeed,  tion  instead  the  well-known  city  Haran. 

» speak  of   a   city  in    that    district,    Tell  /^^^^-  ^cxvi.   6-    *a  poor   {hi.    lost) 

Fedd&n,  which  may  have  thence  deriyed  ^raintanyrf^  my  father   (a  pi^position  of 

its  name  (Chwolson's  SsdMer,  i.  p.  304);  «t*^)j   Jacobs  antecedents   bemg    here 

but  the    land  itself   cannot    have   been  "^^^^  "^^^y  ^  ^^^^  <^*  »ide. 
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driven  by  similar  causes  to  emigrate.  Afber  Abraham's  depar- 
ture, the  Hebrews  in  those  lands  must  have  been  more  and 
more  harassed ;  till  Jacob  at  length  shook  himself  free,  and 
arriyed  safely  with  his  people  in  Canaan,  where  he  restored  the 
Hebrew  power,  somewhat  fallen  into  decay  after  Abraham's 
death ;  a  portion  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  coalescing  closely 
with  him  and  his  followers.  Through  him  much  was  doubtless 
done  to  strengthen  and  maintain  both  the  power  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Canaan,  and  all  such  fitting  observances  in  all  departments 
of  their  life,  as  had  their  origin  in  Abraham's  household.  Yet  in 
matters  of  religion  it  would  seem  as  if  this  second  stream  of 
Hebrew  migration  had  also  brought  with  it  some  admixture  of 
less  pure  elements  from  the  north-east.  The  images  of  house- 
hold gods  {Teraphvm)  which  maintained  their  place  for  ages 
in  many  houses  of  Israel,  >  are  indeed  spoken  of  as  objects  of 
reverence  only  to  Jacob's  wives  and  their  £a,ther  Laban,  not  to 
Jacob  himself;  but  the  consecration  of  a  stoney  as  the  firm  im- 
movable object  towards  which  the  looks  and  words  of  the  wor- 
shipper must  be  directed,  bears  every  indication  of  originating 
with  the  Shepherd-hero  himself,  and  was  on  that  ground  long 
retained  among  his  posterity.^  '  The  Shepherd  of  the  Stone 
of  Israel'  became  the  most  expressive  title  for  the  God  of  the 
great  Shepherd-hero.' 

1)  This  historical  conception  of  Jacob  is,  moreover,  confirmed 
in  detail  by  a  multitude  of  remarkable  reminiscences  of  him. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  relating  to  the  earliest 
portion  of  his  career,  and  thus  bearing  upon  all  the  rest : — the 
memory  of  his  migration  from  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  with 
wife  and  child,  people  and  possessions.  Nothing  can  more 
plainly  testify  that  under  him  a  new  and  victorious  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  race  pushed  forwards  into  Canaan  from  the  lands 
where  they  had  been  cradled,  than  this  memory  of  his  life,  which 
puts  him  in  contrast  with  Isaac,  Esau,  and  others,  and  on  an 
equality  with  Abraham ;  more  especially  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see  that  by  the  twelve  children  whom  he  is  represented  as  bring- 
ing vrith  him  from  Haran,  more  is  meant  than  twelve  indivi- 
duals. That  among  the  various  Hebraic  tribes  which  have 
pushed  forward  towards  the  south-west,  that  which  bears  this 
hero's  name  has  displayed  a  most  peculiar  character,  and 
played  a  very  special  part  in  history ;  and  that  although  the 
youngest    and   outwardly  weakest,    it  was  yet  the  subtlest, 

»  See  abore,  p.  822,  and  my  Jlterthwner,     17  sqq.  . 
p.  266  sqq.  •  According  to  the  ancient  testimony  in 

'  See  the  Jahrb.  der  Bibl.  Wisa.  z.  p.    the  Blessiogon  Joseph,  Gen.  zliz.  24. 
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cunningest,  and  most  pliable,  and  thus  eventually  the  conqueror 
of  them  aU,  is  plainlj  taught  by  the  history  of  all  ages,  com- 
mencing with  its  very  first  appearance.  In  many  respects  its 
original  position  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Franks  among 
the  German  nations  by  whom  the  Boman  empire  was  crushed. 
But  as  these  had  first  to  make  a  way  for  themselves  over  the 
strata  of  kindred  nations  which  were  dominant  before  them,  so 
the  tradition  of  a  new  Hebrew  inunigration  under  Jacob-Israel  is 
certainly  a  most  accurate  remembrance  of  the  origin  of  the 
power  wielded  by  them  in  Canaan  and  Egypt. 

Another  ancient  feature  of  the  legend  is  this : — ^that  the  hero 
enters  Canaan  as  Jacob,  but  here  gains  for  himself  the  new 
conqueror's  title  of  IsraeV  Both  names  were  indeed  employed 
almost  without  distinction  in  common  speech,  and  even  in  the 
hero's  own  history  are  not  always  kept  so  distinct  as  might  have 
been  expected  (compare  p.  94).  But  in  itself  Israel— Gk)d's 
Warrior — ^waq  indisputably  the  higher  name,  befitting  a  hero 
who,  strengthened  by  Grod,  had  endured  the  hardest  conflicts, 
and  achieved  godlike  victories.  Now  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  a  great  man  may  through  his  life  and  deeds  have  won  for 
himself  in  later  years  a  new  and  higher  name,  which  would  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  first,  or  perhaps  entirely  supersede  it ;  * 
but  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  hero  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  is  also  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  therefore  his  names  have  also  a  special  importance  as 
national  names.  When  a  country,  a  nation,  or  even  a  single 
city,  bears  several  names,  there  is  an  antecedent  probability 
that  these  names  preserve  the  memory  of  some  great  changes 
in  its  rulers.  As  we  know  that  the  same  city  bore  the  Israelitish 
name  Bethel,  but  also  the  older  Canaanite  name  of  Luz  (p.  304), 
thus  preserving  its  history,  as  inhabited  first  by  Canaanites  and 
afterwards  by  Hebrews,  so  the  names  Kirjath-arba  *  and  Hebron, 
Jebus  and  Jerusalem,  were  doubtless  exchanged  only  because 
these  cities  were  governed  at  different  periods  by  very  different 
nations.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  change  in  national 
names  lies  close  at  hand,  in  Jacob-Israel's  own  brother  :  in  the 
three  names  Seir,  Edom,  Esau,  we  have  a  clear  indication  that 
the  Aboriginal  race  that  called  itself  Seir  was  first  subjugated 
by  Canaanites  bearing  the  name  Edom,  and  then  (together  with 

*  Qen.  xzzv.  10-15,  according  to  the  Solomon-Jedidiah,  2  Sam.  zii.  34,  36. 

Book  of  Origins ;  zxxii.  23-33,  according  ■  This    miglit '  mean    originally  Four 

to  the  Third    Narrator;   who  however,  Ct7iif«,  as  Beersheba,  according  to  p.  340, 

here  as  elsewhere,  probably  made  use  of  is  Seven  Wells ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 

the  First  Narrator.  dreaded  chief  Arba  (p.  230)  obtained  hia 

«  As  Gideon-Jerubbaal,  Judges  vi.-viii. ;  name  from  it. 
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the  latter)  by  Hebrews  bearing  the  name  Esau ; '  the  last  name, 
however,  never  entirely  superseding  the  two  first ;  and  that  of 
Edom  in  particular  continuing  to  be  very  frequently  used  in  com- 
mon life.  In  like  manner,  the  tribe  which  in  the  north  beyond  the 
Euphrates  had  borne  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  immigrated  under 
.that  name  into  Canaan,  doubtless  took  from  its  victorious  leader 
its  new  name  Israel^  only  when  by  mixture  with  older  Hebraic  . 
tribes  in  that  land  it  had  there  grown  into  a  mighty  people.  And 
while  the  memory  of  two  great  epochs  of  the  early  history  is 
thus  preserved,  other  traces  are  discovered  in  the  veiy  earliest 
traditions,  which  tend  in  the  same  direction,  indicating  that 
this  people  must  have  grown  up  in  Canaan  from  a  double  stem. 
Thus  Jacob-Israel  has  two  wives,  of  very  diflFerent  natures ;  his 
children  dre  divided  between  two  veiy  ^ssimilar  families,  and 
these  again  group  themselves  around  Judah  (Eeuben)  and 
Joseph.  Joseph  and  Benjamin  are  indeed  the  only  two  of  the 
later  feunily,  and  Benjamin  is  even  a  child  of  Canaan ;  while 
Ephraim,  who  is  closely  connected  with  Joseph,  indicates 
an  admixture  of  the  Canaanite  element.  We  shall  afterwards 
pursue  this  subject  further ;  but  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the 
change  of  name  recorded  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  (p.  324),  can  only  be  an  imitation  of  the  story  of  the 
change  of  Jacob's  name  to  Israel,  because  in  this  latter  case 
there  is  an  important  historical  reason  for  the  change,  and  the 
two  names  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  and  both  in 
popular  use;  whereas  in  the  former,  the  reason  assigned  is 
factitious;  and  the  change  itself  is  only  an  ingenious  and 
scarcely  perceptible  modification  of  the  same  name. 

But  one  constant  feature  appears  in  all  the  stories  about 
Jacob :  he  is  always,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  Crafty.  Whether 
he  crosses  the  Euphrates  or  the  Jordan,  he  is  the  same.  In  the 
whole  Hebrew  legend  he  plays  much  the  same  pai-t  (at  least  in 
his  lower  or  human  character)   as  Ulysses  in  the  Greek.     It 

*  8eir  may  be  nearly  equivalent  in  force  its  inhabitants  Edom  has  always  been  the 

to  Esau — baiiy,  rough  ;  to  be  understood  prevailing  name  (see  xxxii.  4  [3]  ;  rxxiii. 

originally  of  the  rough  mountain-land  ;  in  1 6).  See  also  above,  p.  234.  The  name  of  the 

history  it  appears   as  the  land   of   the  neighbouring  land  Uz  also  (p.  311)  seems 

Horites  (p.  226) ;  and  as  the  oldest  name  to  be  only  an  abbreviation  from  Esau ; 

(Gen.  xzxvi.  20-30  ;comp.  ver.  9)  although  and  the  later  Arabs  unite  both  in  the 

the  Last  Narrator  ylays  upon  the  name  ^^^^           j,     j  ^^^^     ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

on  occasion  of  Esatfs  birth,  m  Gen.  xxv.  _.,,    U"^  '  ^^          ^     *                  •' 

26.    On  the  other  hand,  according  to  all  -^'^^  i-   P-   832   sq.  finds  teaces  of  the 

tradition,  Esau  is  the  most  recent  and  ancient  Idumseans  among  the  Fellahs  of 

the  proper  Hebrew  name,  and  therefore  W&di-Miisa  ;    ^tjL<,    however,    is    not 

also  the  name  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruling  ^^  ^^  q^^   '^^    3            ^^^ 

race;    interchanging    with    Edom  (Gen.  r^i*.,      .    ,     .,  _        "^^             ^ 

xxxvi.  18,  19),  but  called  also  Father  of  hably  identical  with  Batseba. 
Edom  (vv.  9,  43);  for  the  country  and 
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miglit  indeed  be  supposed  that  this  feature  in  the  portrait  of 
the  Patriarch  was  only  sublimated  from  the  character  of  the 
Mosaic  people,  and  intended  to  typify  an  overdone  intellectual 
cleverness,  often  perhaps  passing  into  really  reprehensible  de- 
ception and  unstraightforwardness,  which  we  observe  in  the 
Hebrew  people  in  times  nearer  to  our  own.  Indeed  the  Prophets ' 
often  typify  such  national  sins  in  tibe  person  of  this  Patriarch, 
who,  as  the  nearest  in  time,  is  most  truly  the  father  of  the  na- 
tion, and  therefore,  more  appropriately  tiian  Abraham  or  Isaac, 
is  made  to  reflect  both  the  characteristic  virtues  and  the  distinc*- 
tive  failings  of  the  nation.  But  we  have  evidence  very  remark- 
able likewise  in  another  point  of  view,  that  both  the  use  and 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  which  is  obviously  the  more  ancient 
appellation,  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  age  when  there  can 
have  been  no  thought  of  the  future  nation  of  which  the  prophets 
were  thinking.  We  possess  a  circumstantial  account  of  decep- 
tions practised  between  Jacob  and  Laban — a  very  curious  piece, 
which  might  really  be  called  the  Hebrew  Comedy  of  Errors, 
planned  with  such  evident  art  and  so  well  worked  out  that  we 
may  with  justice  suppose  it  to  have  been  formerly  represented 
by  actors  at  popular  festivals  and  thence  afterwards  transferred 
to  narrative.*  But  the  tale,  when  traced  back  to  its  original 
idea,  was  obviously  intended  to  represent  the  struggle  between 
the  crafty  Hebrews  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates ; 
showing  how  the  southern  Hebrews  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
the  contest,  and  the  northern  were  driven  ofiF  with  derision.  In 
such  wise,  probably  for  whole  centuries,  the  two  kindred  tribes, 
Nahor  (or  Laban)  and  Israel,  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  may  have  wrangled  together,  now  in  sport,  now  in 
sober  earnest,  with  mutual  taunts  and  attempts  to  overreach 
one  another.  And  since  after  the  time  of  Moses  no  such  con- 
nection any  longer  existed  between  them  (unquestionably  because, 
according  to  p.  311  sq.,  the  Arameans  had  thrown  themselves  be- 
tween them  by  occupying  Damascus),  we  must  admit  this  to  be 
a  fragment  of  the  primeval  history,  which  shows  us  in  what 
very  early  times  Israel  was  already  recognised  as  a  people  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  far  greater  nations.  When  we  ftirther 
remark  that,  in  close  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  First 

*  Hosea,  xii.  4  sq.  [3  sq.],  speaks  how-  the  general  drift  of  the  passage ;  we  most 

ever  without  any  such  insinuation ;  butut-  not  here  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  bj 

terances  such  as  Isaiah  xliii.  27,  xlviii.  8,  the  expression  thy  first  father^  for  this 

certainly  are  to  the  point.     But  in  Isaiah  means  no  more  than  ancestor.    They  are 

xliii.  27,  we  must  understand  Jacob  only,  all  ancestors  or  patriarchs,  but  this  one 

and  not  Abraham,  since  the  latter  would  only  is  the  Ancestor  of  Israel, 
neither  make  sense  in  itself  nor  accord  with        *  Oen.  xxix.  15-zxzii.  1  [xxxi.  66]. 
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Narrator  vividly  describes  the  frontier-stones  and  covenantal 
monuments  erected  between  these  two  nations  on  Monnt  Gilead,^ 
and  that  this  also  guides  ns  to  a  period  far  removed  in  cha- 
racter and  history  from  the  Mosaic,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we 
here  come  npon  vestiges  of  the  actual  primeval  history  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  of  similar  character  to  others  which  we  shall 
notice  in  the  seqnel.  This  story  of  the  boundary  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  Hebrews  certainly  presents  very  gro- 
tesque images  of  the  ancient  chiefs  Laban  and  Jacob.  Laban 
and  his  people,  when  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  erected 
a  watch-tower  {Miapah)y  as  if  for  ^watchman  on  the  part  of  that 
God  who  looks  down  from  his  height  to  keep  watch  over  oath  and 
covenant ;  and  Jacob  not  only  erects  a  memorial  column,  but 
causes  his  people  to  pile  np  a  lofky  mound  of  stones  {Oileadj, 
which  may  serve  at  once  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice  and  as  a  table 
for  the  common  repast  which  is  to  solemnise  the  covenant. 
Laban  then  swears  by  the  Mound  and  the  Watch-tower,  Jacob 
by  the  Mound  also  and  by  the  Column,  and  both  parties  thus 
commemorate  the  solemn  compact,  which  is  to  banish  for  all 
future  time  every  occasion  of  strife  between  the  two  kindred 
houses  and  nations.'  Now  this  column,  no  doubt,  was  once  to 
be  seen  as  a  land-mark  on  Mount  Gilead'  (p.  21,  303),  and  was 
erected  there  by  himian  hands ;  the  watch-tower  was  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Mizpah,  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Gilead ;  the  mound 
was  the  rocky  mountain-range  of  Gilead  itself.     It  thus  seems 

*  That  the  account  in  Gen.  xxxi.  44-64,  remarks  by  the  Last  Narrator,  who  indeed 

although  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  must  unquestionably  have  written  them, 

of   the  Third  and    Fifth    Narrators,  is  But  HBytpi^  is  thus  neither  sufficiently 

oripnallyderivedfrom  the  First  Narrator,  ^^  ^^'^^        ^^  ^^  the  sentence  (for 

IS  shown  not  only  by  its  general  puip)rt,  ^    j^^  ^  'precede,  as  in  ver.  62),  nor 

but  by  the  phraseology  in  the    antique  "V*    ^           *^                                 -" 

and  unusual    expression  pnV*  IHB  ver.  ®^®^  intelligible  in  iteelf ;  since,  though 

63  (comp.  ver.  42);    and  in   ihat  of  the  "^'^^  ^^  ^-  ^''  ^^  ^*»  "P^^^^^^  ^" 

brethren  of   Jacob    and  of   Laban   (see  ver.  46,  n^VtpH  wajs  not.    We  should  here 

above,  p.  812),  by  the  description  in  w.  46,  reflect  also  how  much  more  suiUble  it  is 

64,  of  the  covenant  being  concluded  there  that  both  parties  should  swear  either  by 

and  then  at  a  repast  (just  as  in  xxvi.  SO;  something  common   to  the  two,  as   the 

Ex.  xxiv.  4-11),  and  by  the  mention  of  Cairn  (a  masculine  noun),   or  each   by 

the  covenant  itself  (see  p.  69  sq.).  something  special  to  himself— the  one  by 

«  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  extant  the  Pillar,  the  other  by  the  Watch-tower 

text  of  w.  46-64  is  very  obscure,  chiefly  (both  feminines ;  for  there  is  an  obvious 

because  the  mention  of  the  Watch-tower  purpose  even  in  the  change  of  gender), 

in  ver.  49  is  quite  unexpected,  and,  placed  Ve  would,  therefore,  rather  suppose  that 

where  it  is.   even  destroys  the  natural  the  Last  Narrator,  who  in  ver.  48  sq.  adds 

context  of  the  speech.    We  might  suppose  explanatory  remarks  of  his  own,  omitted 

that  only  Laban  pronounced  the  oath,  and  to  mention  the  Watch-tower  after  ver.  44, 

that  his  speech,  beginning  w.  48-60,  was  as  well  as  the  word  rrS^  in  ver.  49 ;  and  in 

merely  resumed  and  completed  in  61-63;  _,^              ,.,     *^^         ^ti.          j 

then  tLwordsfrom  ,5  l,p  .er.48..Bd.g.m  -  «1  t^^e^^e  B^e^l>»  .nd 

from-1^  ver.49to  theend(comp.xxii.l4)    g^nie  effect. 

should  be  omitted,  as  being  merely  two        •  Judges  x.  7,  xi.  11,  84. 
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that  tradition  formerly  spoke  of  the  whole  mountain  as  having 
been  piled  up  by  Jacob  and  his  followers  in  their  border-strife 
with  Laban,  while  the  solitary  fortress  on  its  commanding  emi- 
nence was  the  work  of  Laban — much  like  the  Phoenician  legend 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  precisely  this  grotesque  con- 
ception of  the  underlying  legend,  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  carries  us  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  shows 
us  traces  of  the  very  oldest  narrator. 

There  yet  remains  one  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  legend: 
Jacob  appears  throughout  as  the  great  Shepherd  of  antiquity. 
In  this  character  he  stands  0]it  distinct  among  the  three  Patri- 
archs; all  the  separate  traditions  respecting  him  seem  to  breathe 
the  same  perfame  of  pastoral  life.  His  badge  is  the  shepherd's 
staff.  But  he  is  honoured  not  merely  as  the  great  inventor  of 
various  pastoral  arts,  but  also  as  one  who,  like  a  god,  could 
overcome  all  by  strength  of  arm  and  fist,*  Even  in  this  latter 
character,  many  earlier  myths  have  been  unconsciously  trans- 
ferred by  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  descendants  to  him,  the 
last  especial  father  of  their  race  (p.  289  sq.) ;  and  for  centuries 
the  people  seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  thought  that  in  him, 
their  veritable  ancestor,  they  might  boast  of  a  rival  to  the  heathen 
Hercules  or  Apollo.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  memory  of 
this  favourite  hero  long  threw  even  that  of  Abraham  into  the 
background,  until  after  Moses'  time  it  oould  be  revived  under 
more  propitious  circumstances.  But  in  all  this  lies  a  clear 
consciousness  that  the  Hebrews,  as  a  roving  pastoral  people, 
such  as  they  became  under  Jacob,  were  in  early  times  very 
different  from  the  Arameans  and  Canaanites.  And  with  this 
simple  way  of  life  that  simple  religious  worship  which,  accord- 
ing to  p.  843,  had  a  sacred  stone  as  its  central  symbol,  harmonised 
most  perfectly. 

2)  If  such  is  clearly  the  foundation  of  Jacob's  history,  with 
its  manifold  legends,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  he  was 
originally  designated  as  a  son  of  Isaac  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  such  relationships  are  generally  to  be  understood  of 
nations  and  tribes,  as  will  be  presently  explained  anew  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sons  of  Jacob  himself.  By  ftision  of  his  own  people 
with  Isaac's  tribe,  Jacob  became  son  of  him  and  twin-brother 
of  Esau ;  and  if  Esau  is  invariably  regarded  as  the  elder  brother, 
this  is  only  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  Jacob's 
own  arrival  was  of  later  date,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  Isaac's 
people  and  tribes  became  blended  with  the  new  immigrants 

*  Besides  Gen.  xzix.  I -10,  already  mentioned,  see  especiallj  zxx.  31-48;  xzxii. 
26-33  [24-32]. 
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who  bore  Jacob's  name.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place 
that,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Moses,  Israel's  position  with 
regard  to  Edom  seems  that  of  a  kindred  but  weaker  nation, 
but  that  in  the  earliest  times  a  close  defensive  alliance  appears 
to  have  subsisted  between  them.  But  even  the  account  of 
the  meeting  between  the  two  brothers  on  Jacob's  arrival  from 
Mesopotamia'  bears  still  unmistakable  traces  of  this  old  feeling 
of  Esau's  preponderance  and  magnanimity.  It  represents 
Esau  as  having  always  been  dominant  in  Edom ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  it  was  only  after  Isaac's 
death  that  the  brothers  separate,  and  Esau  by  an  amicable 
arrangement  with  his  brother  migrates  into  Edom.*  It  depicts 
very  clearly  tibe  relative  position  of  the  two  brothers,  like  that 
in  which  the  two  brother-nations  stood  to  each  other  in  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  Judges ;  and  although  the  Last  Narrator 
makes  many  additions,  and  freely  recasts  the  whole,  his  ac- 
count, both  in  its  general  substance  and  in  various  isolated 
expressions,'  may  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  earliest 
Narrator. 

But  when  it  had  once  become  a  settled  idea,  that  in  this 
sense  Jacob  and  Esau  were  brothers,  and  sons  of  Isaac,  the 
legend  of  Jacob's  immigration  into  Canaan  could  then  be  most 
easily  maintained  by  considering  it  only  a  return  to  the  land 
of  his  father  Isaac.^  And  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  contains 
the  earliest  demonstrable  account  preserved  to  us,  assigns  a 
reason,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  why  Jacob, 
born  in  Canaan,  passed  early  over  Jordan  and  Euphrates — not 
to  return  thence  till  he  had  become  the  true  Jacob-Israel^  and  got 
wives  and  children,  wealth  and  power.  For  when  this  book  was 
written,  an  ever-widening  breach  had  for  generations  divided 
the  two  nations,  formerly  so  closely  leagued  together,  and  Edom 
had  been  actually  subjugated  by  David  (p.  76  sq.).  Edom  had 
also  visibly  fallen  away  from  the  higher  religion,  and  become 
friendly  to  the  practices  of  the  Canaanites,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Israel  had  remained  true  to  the  former  and  receded  from 
the  latter.  This  book,^  therefore,  assigns  Esau's  Canaanite 
marriages  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  brothers'  separation, 

'  Gen.  xxxii.  4  [3]— xxxiii.  17.  *  J^st  think  how  differently  we  should 

*  According  to  Gen.  rav.  29  ;  xxxvi.  j™^  o^  Jacob's  origin,  had  we  only  the 
6,  7  ;  which  is  not  opposed  to  the  state-  ^rief  notice  in  Dent.  xxvi.  4,  where,  for  a 
nient  in  xxviii.  9,  of  the  sanie  book.  8pe(^ial  object  (to  insist,  namely,  on  his 

•  As  E^aa  Gen.  xxxii.  18  [17],  xxxiii.  8,  original  poverty  and  mean  estate),  he  is 

J      -.1-   -r.      •     «..     o».         J  called — not  entirely  without  historic  truth 

compared  with  Ex.  it.  24,  27 ;   and  on  ^^^^  Aramean ' 

the  other  hand  ya^  Gen.  xxviii.  11,  xxxii.  .  q^^  ^^^  g^^  35^  „^ij  46_3u,viii.  9. 
1  [xxxi.  66] ;  Ex.  v.  3,  20. 
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and  of  Jacob's  journey  beyond  the  Euphrates.  As  Ishmael, 
according  to  the  same  narrator,  had  by  an  Egyptian  marriage 
wholly  separated  himself  from  the  pure  blood  of  Abraham,*  so 
in  like  manner  Esau,  through  his  union  with  two  Canaanite 
women.  This  alienates  his  parents  from  him ;  and  Isaac,  urged 
by  Bebekah,  sends  the  second  son,  with  his  fiill  blessing,  to  his 
kindred  beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  avails  little  that  Esau  then, 
as  if  to  amend  his  fault,  takes  another  wife,  who  is  at  least  of 
the  house  of  Ishmael.  Jacob  consequently  was  to  find  in 
Laban  the  man  on  whom  he  might  prove  himself  *  The  Crafty,* 
and  whom  he  should  overcome  by  well-devised  artifice ;  while 
Esau,  of  whose  expedition  into  Edom  and  settlement  there 
during  Isaac's  lifetime^  the  present  work  gives  no  explanation 
or  particidars  whatever,  comes  to  meet  him  on  the  frontier  when 
returning  from  Mesopotamia :  an  equivocal  act,  not  prompted 
by  memory  of  the  quarrels  or  deadly  feuds  of  their  youth,  but 
rather  the  self-assertion  of  one  who  has  not  yet  finally  relin* 
quished  his  birthright  claim  upon  Canaan,  and  waits  first  to 
observe  Jacob's  behaviour.  And  indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  earlier  narrative,'  no  stress  whatever  is  laid  upon  childish 
quarrels  or  previous  causes  of  offence :  the  actual  battle-field 
witnesses  simply  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  crafty  Jacob  and 
the  no  less  craity  Laban,  wherein  subtlety  is  fitly  matched 
against  subtlety. 

However,  this  true  Hebrew  Comedy  of  Errors,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  (p.  346)  as  adopted  by  tiie  Last  Narrator,  is  not 
derived  from  the  Book  of  Origins ;  but,  as  now  extant,  bears 
every  trace,  like  much  else  relating  to  Jacob's  life,  of  being  by 
the  Third  Narrator.*  And  although  we  receive  it  from  the  Last 
Narrator  abridged  here  and  there  and  mutilated  in  the  earlier 
part,^  yet  the  fine  plan  of  the  whole  is  still  intelligible,  and  the 
unique  narrative  breathes  throughout  a  true  poetic  spirit,  felt 
by  every  susceptible  reader ;  so  that  we  seem  often  to  catch 

'  Gen.  zxi.  21.  *  At  xxix.  16  sqq.,  Laban  is  abruptly 

'  Gen.  xxxii.  4  [31.  described  as  a  crafty  man,  though  not  the 

•  Gen.  xxxii.  4  [3 J  sqq.  slightest  hint  had  previously  been  given 

*  That  this  does  not  originate  with  the  of  his  character.  Then,  some  account  of 
Last  Narrator,  is  clear  from  the  method  Laban's  further  tricks  in  the  compact 
in  which  he  treats  the  narrative  beginning  concerning  the  flocks,  and  his  repeated 
at  Gen.  xxix.  15;  but  there  is  quite  as  though  unavailing  alterations  of  that  com- 
little  trace  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  of  pact,  should  manifestlv  have  preceded  ch. 
which  the  style  and  manner  appear  only  zxxi.  1 ;  which  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
in  the  account  of  JacoVs  removal  from  allusion  to  it  in  xxxi.  7-10.  How  much 
Mesopotamia  in  xxxi.  18 ;  comp.  xxxvi.  6.  the  Last  Narrator  omitted  and  altered  in 
Some  indications  which  point  to  the  Third  xxxi.  44-64,  has  been  already  explained 
Narrator,  we  have  already  mentioned  at  at  p.  347. 

p.  99. 
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the  dance  and  music  of  actual  verse.'  Elsewhere  also  in  the 
writings  of  this  author,  similar  outbursts  of  poetic  feeling, 
though  hardly  actual  verse,  may  be  remarked. 

3)  It  is  then  by  the  Fourth  Narrator,  and  still  more  by  the 
Fifth,  that  the  l^e  of  this  Patriarch  has  been  cast  into  the 
shape  which  has  won  for  it  an  imperishable  memory.  In  the 
time  of  the  latter  especially,  the  breach  between  the  two  nations, 
Israel  and  Edom,  luid  been  gradually  widening  into  a  deadly 
feud,  which  endured  for  centuries,  and  determined  in  great  part 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (see  p.  107  sqq.).  The  image 
of  this  fearfiil  struggle  between  the  two  nations  and  religions 
naturally  intrudes  into  the  writer's  conception  of  the  primeval 
history,  and  gives  its  prevailing  tone  to  that,  The  quarrel  with 
Esau  thus  becomes  the  sole  pivot  on  which  revolves  the  eventftd 
life  of  Jacob,  until,  victorious  over  aU  opposition,  he  appears  in 
old  age  as  the  recognised  successor  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Here  again  we  find  an  exemplification  of  the  principle  that  any 
considerable  transplanting  of  a  whole  department  of  popular 
legends  can  only  flow  fix)m  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  peoples  themselves.  But  it  is  equally  noteworthy,  that  the 
venerable  legend  of  Jacob's  life  is  now  not  merely  expanded  in 
bulk,  but  imbued  with  a  far  deeper  moral  significance,  and 
reproduced  in  a  new  form  of  higher  poetic  beauty.  The  sharp 
antithesis  in  Jacob's  inner  life  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
prominently  forward.  Jacob,  by  birth  the  younger,  and  con- 
sequently the  inferior,  yet  impelled  by  some  mysterious  higher 
power  to  supreme  rule,  from  his  early  years  fights  his  way  up, 
contending  with  unwearied  energy  against  Esau,  and  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  never  shrinks  from 
beginning  the  struggle  again — true  type  of  the  character  of 
the  wrestler,  never  whoUy  subdued,  with  resources  for  every 
exigency,  and  skiU  to  meet  every  difficulty.  But  since  in  this 
upward  struggle  against  the  savage  but  honest  Esau,  he  had 
at  first  made  use  of  artifices  prompted  by  the  headstrong  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  but  not  sanctioned  by  duty  or  religion, 
he  deservedly  brings  on  himself  his  brother's  deadly  persecu- 
tion ;  is  compelled  to  wander  forlorn  and  helpless  far  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  and  becomes  involved  in  a  long  succession 
of  severe  troubles  and  sufferings;  with  the  hope  of  at  last 
emerging  from  the  severe  ordeal  as  from  a  new  birth  —  no 
longer  the  crafby  wrestler,  but  the  real  *  Gtod-wrestler ;'  thus 
consummating  at  last  an  enduring  triumph  over  Esau.     This 

>  Ab  in  the  '  winged  words  *  between  Gilead,  xxxi.  26-30,  36-42;  hence  also 
Laban  and  Jacob    at  their  meeting  in    poetical  expressions  such  as  ^J^3^|f  t.  39. 
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is  the  new  idea  that  here  striyes  for  expression,  pervading  and 
animating  all. 

a.)  In  the  very  first  mention  of  the  brothers,  even  before 
their  birth,  the  nan*ator  takes  occasion  to  indicate  beforehand 
the  inevitable  final  issue,  already  fore-ordained  in  the  Divine 
purpose.  K  Jacob,  with  God's  help,  is  ultimately  to  triumph 
over  aU,  and  to  overcome  Esau  the  elder-bom,  this  can  only 
be  through  some  special  indwelling  spiritual  force,  whose 
origin  can  be  referred  to  no  definite  epoch  in  his  life :  neither 
to  his  advanced  age,  his  youth,  nor  his  birth.'  The  twins 
struggle  even  in  their  mother's  womb,  thus  foreshadowing  the 
great  future  struggle  between  the  nations ;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clares that  the  issue  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  younger  son 
(and  people).  Thus  also,  in  their  very  birth,  the  younger  seizes 
the  elder  by  the  heel,  as  if  irresistibly  impelled  to  pass  him  and 
wrest  from  him  his  natural  right — ^the  first  occasion  on  which 
Jacob's  name  is  interpreted  as  the  *  Heel-Grasper,'  *  one  who 
tries  to  trip  another  up  from  behind,'  the  *  Crafty.'* 

But  this  is  only  an  attempt,  after  the  manner  of  this  narrator, 
to  foreshadow  at  a  glance  the  leading  interest  of  the  whole 
following  history ;  the  actual  career  of  the  twins  then  proceeds 
to  its  development,  quite  independently  of  this  predestination  ; 
yet  to  this  the  ultimate  issue  at  last  returns.  The  opposite  na- 
tures of  the  two  brothers  are  however  early  manifested  (Gen. 
XXV.  27-34).  If  Esau,  the  rough  huntsman,  earns  our  contempt 
for  the  levity  with  which,  in  mere  craving  after  momentary 
gratification,  he  trifles  away  his  birthright,^  the  quiet,  home- 
loving  Jacob,  who  craftily  works  on  him  to  this  end,*  certainly 
merits  no  praise.  But  such  boy's  play  furnishes  a  telling  hint 
of  the  future. 

But  the  bold  venture  made  in  the  ensuing  narrative  of  Gen. 
xxvii.  1-46,  as  to  the  anticipation  of  the  birthright  by  Jacob, 
was  justified  in  the  first  place  by  the  established  notion  of  Jacob 
as  The  Crafty  :  a  characteristic  easily  transferred  to  the  mother, 
naturally  partial  to  the  weaker  and  gentler  child ;  especially  as 
from  a  higher  point  of  view  this  bestowal  of  the  parental  blessing 
on  Jacob  was  considered  justifiable.     For  in  the  time  of  the 

*  Comp.  such  expressions  as  Jer.  i.  5.        him  in  Heb.  xi.  16,  17,  is  so  far  not  inap- 

*  Gen.   XXV.   20-23,   comp.  xxvii.  36;     propriate. 

comp.  Hosea  xii.  4.     Simikr  conceptions  *  D^  i°  ^®"'  ^*^-  ^7  cannot  possibly 

and  st-ories  might  easily  arise ;  comp.  Gen.  signify  blameless,  honest;  since  that  idea 

xxxviii.  28-30 ;  Apollodorus,  ii.  2.  1 ;  and  harmonises  neither  with  the  context  nor 

strikingly  similar  is  the  story  of  the  birth  with  the  character  of  the  Crafty ;  nor  has 

of  Ormuzd   and    Ahriman,    as    told  by  the  word  this  meaning  anywhere  in  prose, 

Eznik,  Against  Hcntics,  ii.  1.  excepting  Job  i.,  ii.    It  must  here  rather 

*  The  severe  judgment  pronounced  on  be  connected  with  Q^,  and  signify  guiet. 
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later  narrator^  a  higher  destiny  had  long  snbjected  Edom  to  the 
Hebrews,  thus  giving  to  the  latter  the  birthright-blessing  of  the 
elder  race.  But  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  had  become 
apparent  of  keeping  so  wild  and  warlike  a  people  as  Edom  long 
in  subjection  (p.  107  sq.).  Supposing  such  a  struggle  to  have 
been  already  of  long  duration,  it  might  indeed  be  thought  that 
Isaac,  beguiled  at  first  by  the  arts  of  Jacob  and  his  mother, 
must  yet  in  that  solemn  moment  have  been  inspired  by  true 
prophecy  to  bless  the  younger  son  instead  of  the  elder ; '  but  that 
Esau  did  then  arrive  just  in  time  to  win  by  urgent  pleading 
the  one  blessing,  that  by  strenuous  resistance  he  should  be 
able  at  last  to  break  his  brother^s  yoke.  The  narrator  repre- 
sents Isaac  as  having  recourse  on  this  occasion  to  a  more  de- 
licious repast,  in  order  to  rouse  the  prophetic  feculty ;  as  all  the 
weaker  forms  of  prophecy  seize  upon  physical  irritants  to  their 
exercise;*  a  conception  which  accords  well  with  the  position 
generally  assigned  by  tradition  to  Isaac  as  the  least  spiritual  of 
the  three  Patriarchs.  And  though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  narrative  that  these  prophetic  declarations  respecting  the 
position  of  the  two  brothers  should  be  authoritative,  yet  the 
narrator,  far  from  approving  Jacob's  deception,  represents  him 
as  flying  from  Esau's  merited  hatred ;  and  skilfully  leads  back 
the  thread  of  the  history  to  the  earlier  legend,  where  Jacob  is 
sent  forth,  with  his  father's  blessing,  to  seek  a  fitting  wife 
among  his  kindred  in  the  far  north-east. 

b.)  It  was  this  disastrous  state,  however,  which  first  opened 
to  Jacob  the  possibility  of  true  amendment  and  self-conquest, 
wherein  his  heart  should  at  last  rise  superior  to  its  own  guile. 
Driven  forth  from  the  happy  paternal  hearth,  and  wandering 
helpless  in  a  strange  land,  he  is  forced  to  fix  his  hope  more 
steadfastly  than  ever  on  Jahve,  and,  whatever  his  labour  or  his 
subtiety,  beware  of  encountering  the  Just  One  with  deceit.. 
Thus  was  deliverance  yet  possible  for  him.  And  that  Jahve  will 
never  abandon  one  who  trusts  in  him,  least  of  all  when  striving 
darkly  forward  to  a  doubtful  future,  is  beautiftdly  indicated  by 
the  Fourth  Narrator,  in  that  passage  of  rare  grandeur,  which  he 
places  at  the  beginning  of  Jacob's  history.*  Here  the  wanderer, 
still  but  a  few  days'  journey  from  the  parental  home,  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  in  the  fields,  his  head  resting  on  a  hard 

*  Following  the  similar  but  older  storj  added  that  the  D^^tpH  in  Ifl*  x^i-  ^i  ^^  a 
".%1"^'J:Ai.  87,  39.  -°*«^°»  "'  rOV  =  lb-H5  can  be  only 

•  Gen.  xxviii.  10-22 ;  see  p.  104  sq.,  112,  very  sliglitly  different  from  n^D?,  «n^e  in 
303  sq.,  and  my  Alterthumer^  p.  260.     To  Levit.  xxvi.  30,  the  two  are  conjoined, 
this  passage  of  the  Alterthumer  may  be 
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stone ;  and  just  then,  in  this  hardest  and  most  forlorn  plight, 
sees  the  heavens  open  and  the  Deity  made  graciously  manifest ; 
receives  the  sublimest  promises  and  encouragements,  and  vows 
himself  with  fresh  ardour,  as  one  new-bom,  to  the  service  of 
Jahve.  A  somewhat  similar  account  seems  indeed,  according 
to  XXXV.  1-16,  to  have  already  occupied  the  same  place  in  the 
earlier  history ;  but  when  we  now  read  that  Jacob  at  once  set 
up  the  stone  as  a  monument  and  anointed  it  (compare  on  the 
other  hand  xxxv.  14),  we  perceive  by  this  and  other  signs  how 
freely  the  later  historian  must  have  transformed  this  splendid 
passage. 

And  Jacob  does  in  fact  arrive  prosperously  at  Haran,*  meets 
happily  with  Eachel  at  the  very  first,  and  is  then  blessed  with 
wives  and  children,  power  and  wealth,  beyond  his  highest  ex- 
pectations. But  he  there  also  finds  in  Laban,  with  whom  he 
has  to  live  perpetually  in  the  closest  contact,  a  father-in-law 
no  less  crafty  and  alive  to  his  own  advantage  than  himself. 
He  thus  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  a  regular  school  of 
deceit,  where  craft  is  matched  against  craft :  old  Laban  desires 
to  use  the  industrious  and  marvellously  lucky  shepherd  as 
long  as  possible  for  his  own  benefit,  and  descends  to  any  low 
cunning  which  tends  to  this  end,  as,  for  example,  repeated 
arbitrary  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  service.*  The  indefa- 
tigable servant  cannot  and  will  not  always  toil  for  others  only, 
and  finds  himself  compelled  to  oppose  artifice  to  artifice.  The 
advantage  appears  at  first  to  be  wholly  with  the  crafty  old 
man,  who  has  experience  and  paternal  dignity  on  his  side, 
while  Jacob  has  only  his  shepherd's  staflF  and  his  force  of  will. 
The  contest  is  long  and  various,  but  the  final  turn  of  the  scale 
in  such  an  encounter  of  craft  with  craft  must  plainly  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  difference  in  the  original  motive ;  since  he 
who  without  just  cause  first  resorted  to  stratagem,  cannot 
be  nerved  through  all  ensuing  complications  by  the  same  calm 
strong  consciousness  of  right  as  he  who  employed  similar 
weapons  only  on  compulsion  and  in  self-defence.  And  thus, 
as  is  shown  even  as  early  as  in  the  Third  Narrator's  account, 
Jacob  remains  victor  at  last  in  this  long  and  complicated  game 
of  real  life ;  baffling  by  his  superior  craft  the  unprovoked  and 
unwarranted  acts  of  his  opponent.     Thus, 

(1)  Laban  breaks  faith  with  him  respecting  Bachel,  under  a 
plausible  pretext,  but  in  reality  that  he  may  profit  longer  by  his 
services.     But  Jacob,  who,  like  Apollo  or  Krishna,  gives  to  men 

'  Soe  above,  p.  342.  An  ancient  Jacob's    called ;    see  the  desTiption  in  Badger's 
Will  is  still  sliown  near  the  city ;  but  it    Nestorians,  i.  p.  344. 
jnav  fairly  be  askod,  when  it  was  first  so        ^  Gen.  xxxi.  41 ;  sec  p.  350  noU. 
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the  example  how  the  true  hero  ought  sometimes  to  abase  him- 
self and  serve,  not  only  cheerftiUy  accomplishes  seven  additional 
years  of  service,  bnt  is  rewarded  beyond  his  expectations  in 
wives  and  children  (xxix.  13 — xxx.  24). 

(2)  When  Jacob,  at  the  expiration  of  this  second  term  of 
seven  years  (xxxi.  38,  41),  very  reasonably  thinks  of  founding  a 
honse  of  his  own,  and  wishes  to  return  home,  Laban,  instead  of 
releasing  him  honourably  afber  his  faithful  service,  endeavours 
with  artful  selfishness  to  retain  him  by  the  oflfer  of  wages ;  but 
reluctant,  from  the  same  selfish  spirit,  to  propose  on  his  own 
part  any  definite  and  handsome  recompense,  leaves  it  with  feigned 
magnanimity  to  his  son-in-law  to  name  his  own  conditions,  in  the 
iU-disguised  hope  that  he  may  be  overawed  to  rate  his  services 
far  below  their  real  value.  And  Jacob,  thus  forced  to  employ 
similar  craft  on  his  own  part,  does  indeed  propose  a  new  mode 
of  payment,  which  T^ill  apparently  yield  so  littie,  that  Laban  - 
eagerly  catches  at  it :  that  the  particoloured  lambs,  hitherto  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  are  henceforth  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  shepherd.  But  the  crafty  Jacob,  having  the  right 
on  his  side,  is  favoured  by  the  special  aid  of  his  God  with  a 
new  device  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  particoloured  lambs. 
Laban  beholds  with  dismay  the  amazing  increase  of  Jacobus 
flocks  through  this  very  stipulation.  Even  when,  at  his  desire, 
a  somewhat  different  variety  of  particolour  is  adopted  as  the 
condition,  fortune  still  remains  wondrously  on  Jacob's  side 
(xxx.  25-43,  supplemented  by  xxxi.  7-12).* 

(3)  When  Laban,  though  only  taken  in  his  own  net,  and  with 
no  just  cause  of  grievance,  becomes  at  last  so  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated with  his  son-in-law  that  the  latter  has  everything  to 
fear  from  his  revenge,  Jacob  resolves,  in  concert  with  Laban's 
own  daughters,  and  encourd^ed  by  supernatural  visions  and 
promises,  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  flight,  carrying  with 
him  the  earnings  of  his  twenty  laborious  years.  He  now  takes 
the  initiative  in  those  artifices  which  have  hitherto  always 
originated  with  the  morose  old  man ;  he  steals  Laban's  heart ; 
that  is,  he  goes  off  without  giving  Laban  the  slightest  intima- 
tion, or  seeking  in  any  way  to  propitiate  him  ;  and  escapes  suc- 
cessfully across  the  Euphrates  (xxxi.  1-21).  It  is,  however,  a 
striking  feature  in  the  legend,  introducing  a  new  complication 
into  this  drama  of  complications,  that  Rachel  herself,  without 
Jacob's  complicity,  steals  from  her  self-seeking  father  his  house- 

'  The  gtory  of  the  inventive  genins  of  bles  that  of  Apollo  Poimnioe,  as  inventor 
the  great  Shepherd-Chief  no  doubt  existed  of  the  cither,  &c.  See  further  Bjornstahl'a 
originally  on  ita  own  account,  and  resem-    Eeiaen,  vi.  2.  p.  399. 
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hold-gods ;  *  as  if  thereby  to  appropriate  and  carry  with  them 
into  Canaan  entire  and  undivided  the  good  fortune  of  the  pa- 
ternal house,  all  participation  in  which  had  been  denied  by 
Laban  to  herself  and  her  husband. 

(4)  Then,  when  Laban  learns  their  flight  and  the  loss  of  his 
household-gods,  and  for  the  first  time  finds  himself  entirely  the 
injured  party,  he  pursues  the  fugitive  with  armed  force,  and 
comes  up  with  him  at  GUead,  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Canaan,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word ;  and  Jacob  seems  in 
imminent  peril  of  losing  at  one  blow  all  that  he  has  painfoUy 
and  laboriously  gained. 

(6)  But  as  if  an  evil  conscience  still  preyed  secretly  on  Laban, 
he  is  warned  by  a  supernatural  voice  in  a  dream,  the  evening 
before  the  decisive  encounter  was  expected,  not  to  proceed  too 
violently  against  Jacob.  But  though  his  violence  is  thereby 
somewhat  mitigated,  he  considers  that  he  has  at  least  fiill 
groimd  of  complaint  against  him  for  the  robbery  of  the  house- 
hold-gods. But  as  Jacob  in  good  faith  disclaims  all  knowledge 
of  the  theft,  Laban  by  this  complaint  only  puts  himself  again 
in  the  wrong.  When  Bachel  then,  with  successful  cunning, 
manages  to  keep  the  household-gods  hidden  from  his  most  dili- 
gent search,  he  is  completely  humbled,  and  can  scarcely  main- 
tain even  the  semblance  of  paternal  dignity,  and  has  to  content 
himself  with  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Jacob  (xxxi.  44 — xxxii.  8),  which  happily  winds  up  this  long 
game  of  well-matched  wits,  the  true  Hebrew  Comedy  of  Errors.* 
That  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  historian  some  such  memorial  of 
these  transactions  as  is  described,  xxxi.  45,  51,  really  stood  on 
Mount  Gilead — that  Gilead  was  once  the  mountain-frontier  be- 
tween the  Axamean  and  Canaanite  nations,  the  scene  in  former 
ages  of  border  struggles  and  treaties  of  peace  like  these ;  such 
is  the  basis  of  strict  historic  truth  on  which  this  series  of  stories 
is  built  up  (compare  p.  846  sqq.).  But  it  is  fitly  related  in  con- 
clusion (xxxii.  2  [1]  sq.),  how  Jacob,  victor  at  last  in  the  long 
struggle,  is  met  on  his  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  by  a  troop 
of  angels,  as  if  to  hail  him  conqueror,  and  conduct  him  from 
the  threshold  to  the  very  heart  of  the  land.  This  story,  more- 
over, serves  also  to  explain  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  city 
Mahanaim  (already  mentioned,  p.  306)  between  Gilead  and  the 
Jordan ;  and  indeed  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 

*  In  the   same  north-en  stem  district,  five  divisions,  like  an  actual  drama,  is 

but  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  a  shown  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner 

similar  custom  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  theTiibingen  Theol,  Jahrh,  1846,  p.  762 

Ant,  xviii.  9.  6.  sq. 

«  That  this  piece  falls  naturally  into 
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But  scarce  has  he  thus  crossed  the  threshold,  and  is  delivered 
firom  this  great  danger  on  the  north-east,  than  he  is  threatened 
with  one  yet  more  formidable  on  the  south  from  Esau,  who, 
although  already  established  in  Edom,  has  by  no  means  relin- 
quished his  claim  upon  Canaan,  and  is  now  approaching  with 
an  armed  force.*  His  superior  strength  Jacob  can  neither  dis- 
regard nor  resist ;  he  therefore  has  recourse  to  the  politic  expe- 
dient of  sending  an  amicable  message  to  announce  his  coming. 
But  the  messengers  bring  back  no  news  than  that  Esau,  strongly 
armed,  is  already  on  the  way.  Jacob  thus  unexpectedly  finds 
himself  involved  afr*esh  in  extreme  perplexity.  Even  here 
however  his  presence  of  mind  never  Mis  him;  he  promptly 
decides  on  a  measure  frequently  resorted  to  in  military  tactics  : 
dividing  Ids  people  into  two  bodies,  that  if  one  half  shoxdd  suc- 
cumb to  the  attack,  the  other  may  meantime  have  a  chance  of 
escape.  He  then  concentrates  all  his  powers  in  solemn  and 
urgent  supplication  to  his  God;  and  finally  selects  from  his 
best  possessions  a  choice  present  for  Esau,  which  shoxdd  be  sent 
forward  to  meet  and  surprise  him  on  the  way  (xxxii.  4-22  [3-21] ) . 
But  when  he  has  thus  hurriedly  done  all  which  human  sagacity 
can  devise  to  mitigate  the  approaching  danger,  is  he  thereby 
really  secured  from  it  ?  May  not  one  unfriendly  glance,  one 
single  assault  from  Esau,  annihilate  at  one  blow  tibe  fruits  of  so 
many  laborious  years  ?  It  is  a  happy  conception  of  the  later 
historian,  to  introduce  just  at  this  moment  of  Jacob's  most  tor- 
turing suspense,  when  his  early  treachery  towards  Esau  returned 
suddenly  in  fearful  retribution  upon  his  soul,  his  wrestling  with 
the  Angel :  the  answer,  as  it  were,  to  the  prayer  immediately 
before.  For  nowhere  else  coxdd  Jacob  have  a  more  momentous 
contest  than  at  this  crisis,  when  all  that  he  has  gained  is  at 
stake,  when  the  great  question  of  the  possession  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  decided,  and  in  the  persons  of  Esau  and  Jacob  the  destinies 
of  whole  nations  are  suspended  in  the  balance.  Much,  it  is 
true,  Jacob  has  already  gained ;  yet  precisely  that  which  he 
formerly  gained  from  his  brother  he  holds  as  yet  on.  a  merely 
human  tenure — ^the  right  of  the  cunningest  and  the  strongest, 
rather  than  by  the  divine  right  of  pure  aspiration  and  spiritual 
conquest.  And  yet  man  knows  no  real  or  imalienable  possession 
but  that  which  he  has  won  rather  from  God  than  from  man, 
and  has  thus  made  a  part  of  his,  very  life  and  soul.  The  ordi- 
nary struggles  of  youth,  exciting  rather  than  decisive,  and 
prompted  for  the  most  part  by  mere  passion,  are  followed  inevi- 

*  This  description  strikingly  resembles    more  historic  age;  both  are  from  the  Fiist 
that  given  Num.  sex.  20,  belonging  to  a    Narrator. 
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tably  by  the  final  and  decisive  struggle  with  the  Gods  them- 
selves ;  and  he  only  who  fails  not  in  this  can  win  for  himself 
the  Divine  blessing,  which  brings  with  it  true  possession  and 
enduring  prosperity.*  So  in  this  critical  night  Jacob  is  met 
unawares  by  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  forced  to  wrestle  with  the 
unknown  and  mysterious  visitor ;  and  the  wrestling  lasts  without 
interruption  the  whole  night  long,  Jacob's  courage  never  for 
one  moment  faQs ;  only  when  with  the  break  of  day  the  hour 
comes  at  which  the  Unknown  must  leave,  he  sprains  Jacob's 
hip,  in  order  to  end  the  contest  with  honour  and  free  himself. 
But  Jacob,  now  first  understanding  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tended, will  not  loose  hold  of  his  antagonist  till  the  latter  has 
blessed  him.  For  he  is  alone  the  true  hero  who  holds  on  un- 
flinching to  the  end,  and  suffers  not  the  hardly-won  victory  to 
be  wrested  fi^m  him  after  all.  Now  therefore  the  angel, 
revealing  himself  fully  at  last,  blesses  him  by  the  new  nanie  of 
Israel — as  one  who  has  wrestled  with  both  God  and  man.  Now 
is  accomplished  the  true  spiritual  triumph  of  the  great  hero, 
made  a  new  man  through  such  superhuman  conflicts  ;  though, 
as  the  legend  finely  concludes,  he  receives  a  lameness,  a  memento 
of  the  mortal  combat  he  has  passed  through,  and  a  reminder  of 
past  weakness ;  as  if  the  moral  deformity  of  *  The  Craffcy '  had 
passed  into  the  body,  and  were  henceforth  to  attach  to  that 
only.^  Many  old  materials,  doubtless,  have  been  worked  up  into 
this  conception :  the  popular  belief  in  fearful  nightly  phantoms 
vanishing  with  the  dawn ;  *  the  easy  change  of  interpretation 
given  to  the  old  name  Israel  (God's  Wrestler),  as  denoting  one 
who  had  striven  withy  and  therefore  perhaps  even  against  God ; 
also,  no  doubt,  some  ancient  notion  of  this  Patriarch  as  Limping, 
connected  vrith  the  idea  of  his  craftiness  and  crookedness ;  and 
the  localisation  of  the  night-scene  on  the  river  Jabbok  (as  if  this 

>  The  First  Panic  War  was,  on  the  part  Dionys.  x.  376-377  ;  comp.  R.  Rochett^ 

of  the  Romans,  a  mere  human  struggle,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Tnscr.  xvii.  2, 

undertaken  recklessly  and  without  moral  .p.  102  sq.     A  double  meaning  like  that 

justification  ;  successful  indeed,  yet  bring-  in  the  name  Israel  (p.  344)  has  been  found 

ing   no  abiding  advantage ;   the   Second  in  Ignatius  BfOipoprjrSs. 

only  became  a  divinely-ordered  contest.  •  As   the  Hindu   R&kshasa ;    compare 

The   same  might  be   said  of    the  first,  also  the  destroying  night-spirits  in  Sodom, 

second,  and  third  (the  Seven  Years')  Sile-  Gen.  xix.  15.     Hero  the  other  original 

sian  Wars  of  Frederick  II.  elements  of  the  tradition  are  clearly  dis- 

*  Somewhat  as  the  Aix)stle  Paul  speaks  cemible ;   for  this  belief  dates  certainly 

of  himself  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7.    There  is  much  from  pre-Mosaic  times.     That  much  fuller 

resemblance  between    this   wrestling    of  and    somewhat   different   versions    once 

Jacob,  and  that  of  Arjuna  with  (j^iva,  fully  existed,  is  evident  from  Hosea  xii.  4  sq. 

described  in  the  Mahdhhttrata/m.  11952  [3  sq.]  according  to  which  the  hard  struggle 

sq. ;   and  that  of  Zeus  with  Athene  and  drew  tears  from  the  hero ;  and  only  through 

the   groat  wrestler    Hercules,    in   Grei'k  weeping  and  urgent  supplication  was  he 

mythology,  Paus.  viii.  28,  63,  Tzetz.   on  victorious  at  last  and  gained  the  crowning 

Lycophronj    y.   662    pq.,     and    Nonnus,  blessing. 
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name  signified  ^Eiver  of  Wrestling*),  and  near  the  place  called 
Peniel  (p.  304  sq,) — all  these  are  made  to  fit  in  well  with  these 
stories,  and  the  whole-  episode  is  then  interwoven  most  harmo- 
niotisly  with  Jacob's  history.  When  he  has  indeed  conquered 
in  this  spiritual  conflict,  he  beholds  Esau  on  the  morrow  with 
feelings  quite  different  fi'om  the  fears  he  had  entertained  on 
the  previous  evening.  Warmly  and  kindly  Esau  receives  the 
delicate  honours  and  surprises  prepared  for  him ;  but  when  from 
brotherly  feeling  he  shrinks  from  accepting  the  gift  intended 
for  him,  prudent  Jacob  succeeds  in  pressing  it  on  him,  as  if 
thereby  to  purchase  immunity  from  all  possible  future  hostility.^ 
Even  Esau's  offer  of  an  escort  is  prudently  declined,  lest  any 
unforeseen  occasion  of  dissension  should  arise,  and  thus  the 
threatened  danger  passes  happily  over  (xxxiii.  1-17). 

c.)  And  as  Jacob  now  advances  farther  into  the  Holy  Land, 
his  progress  is  marked  by  that  lofty  security  which  springs 
from  internal  peace  and  completeness.  He  remains  long  in 
central  Canaan,  and  takes  the  city  of  Shechem,  not  without 
criminal  treachery  and  cruelty ;  but  the  wrong  is  done  without 
his  complicity  by  his  two  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi,*  who  are 
severely  reproved  by  the  father.  So  high  still  stands  the 
repute  of  his  house,  that  he  is  most  unexpectedly  allowed 
by  the  Canaanites  to  advance  without  disturbance ;  as  though 
some  supernatural  awe  deterred  them  from  pursuing  him 
(xxxiii.  18 — ^xxxv.  6).  On  arriving  at  Bethel,  the  central  point 
of  his  divine  achievements  and  experiences,  he  erects  an  altar 
and  a  pillar ;  having  first  sternly  enforced  the  removal  of  all 
such  idols  as  had  been  surreptitiously  introduced  into  his 
household — for  instance  the  above  mentioned  household-gods 
carried  off  by  Bachel.  There,  and  not  tiQ  then,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Origins,  did  his  God  appear  tq  him  to  impart  his 
highest  blessing,  and  bestow  upon  him  the  new  name  of  Israel.' 
Thus  he  advances  gradually  to  the  farthest  south,  where  his 
aged  father  yet  lives,  ch.  xxxv. 

'  Soe   something  similar   in  Gen.  xxi.  sijfnifying  that  he  was  henceforth  no  longer 

28-30  ;  and  above,  p.  331  sq.  *  The  Tricky ^  but  '  God's  straightforwai-d 

*  And  strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  J^an,'  ^^  ^^.  Only  in  this  freer,  but 
rather  to  the  shortly-following  history  of  certainly  later'  account,  is  the  contrast 
these  tribes.                            ^  sufficiently  prominent ;  and  that  such  a 

•  The  Last  Narratof  omits  therefore,  story  did  once  exist «may  be  inferred  from 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  10,  the  explanation  of  the  the  mode  of  desiprnating  members  of  the 
name  Israel,  l>eeause  he  has  already  given  people  Israel  in  the  lofty  style  as  DHK'^ 
it  at  xxxii.  29  from  another  source.  But  ^j^^  Uujhteoua  (Num.  xxiii.  10,  Ps.  xxxii.! 
as  the  aiicientfe  took  great  license  in  the  y  j^^^f  ^^  j^^  '^  ^^^  ^,^^  tl^^  „^^,  j^.^.j,.,, 
explanation  of  proper  names  (see  xxxi  -  ^^^^  ,^^  (Lehrbuch,  §  167a).  Only  fn)m 
XXXI.),  we  must  suppose  there  to  have  ,.  •  \:  ,  „^«x  ,  *. 
existed  pretty  early  another  account,  by  <^^»8»  not  ^K>m  D|n  (above,  p.  362),  do  the 
which  God  gave  to  Jacob  the  name  Israel,  words  in  John  i.  48  become  intelligible. 
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And  still  later,  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  he  remains  the 
same — ^patient,  long-enduring;  tried  through  long  years  by 
deepest  mental  anguish,  not  wholly  without  blame  on  his  own 
part,  through  over-indulged  partiality  for  the  son  of  his  too 
early  lost  Rachel ;  yet  again  triumphing  gloriously  over  all 
contradictions  of  fate,  and  dying  at  last  a  prince  revered  alike 
by  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  after  having  witnessed  a  fortune  far 
transcending  in  splendour  and  extent  even  that  of  Abraham ;  * 
as  the  tradition  itself  confesses.  Thus  the  tradition  remains 
self-consistent  throughout. 

We  cannot,  however,  feil  to  observe,  that  the  history  of 
Jacob  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  passes  into  that  of 
the  tribes  (or  sons),  above  whom  hovers,  vague  and  dim,  the 
awful  form  of  Israel,  the  aged  Patriarch.^  EspeciaDy  fine  is 
the  turn  thus  given  to  the  history,  when  called  to  relate  the 
evil  deeds  and  wicked  lusts  of  these  sons ;  and  with  the  one 
great  exception  of  Joseph,  what  else  is  there  to  tell  of  them  9 
In  their  collective  history  is  vividly  anticipated  the  future 
history  of  the  nation ;  its  many  shortcomings,  its  manifold  cor- 
ruptions ;  as  if  the  guileful  nature,  wholly  eradicated  at  last  in 
the  much-tried  father,  sprang  up  again  and  spread  in  rank 
luxuriance  among  his  descendants ;  first  in  Simeon  and  Levi 
(ch.  xxxiv.),  and  still  more  in  the  history  of  Joseph.  The  old 
father,  who  now,  made  perfect  through  suffering,  appears  like 
some  superior  spirit  watching  over  them,  sternly  rebukes  all 
these  follies  and  misdeeds  committed  behind  his  back;  and 
yet  eventually  he  himself  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  iniquities 
planned  without  his  knowledge.  Thus  Jacob  is  still,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  what  he  was  entitled  in  his  youth — ^the 
laboriously  striving,  much-enduring  man  of  Grod.  Thus,  even 
in  the  post-Mosaic  period,  the  better  spirit  still  hovers  over  the 
nation,  often  obscured  and  almost  despairing,  yet  abandoning 
them  never,  and  in  the  end  really  beholding  with  rapture  a 
great  and  glorious  restoration  of  all  the  erring  ones. 

4)  It  is  not  surprising  that  of  Jacob-Israel  as  representative 
specially  and  exclusively  of  this  i)eople  of  Israel,  less  mention 
should  be  made  than  of  Abraham,  in  such  extra-Biblical  records 
as  other  nations  have  preserved  to  us.  We  have,  however, 
(p.  312),  met  with  Israhely  in  the  old  legend  of  Damascus.  And 
under  the  name  Isirisy  or  in  a  more  strictly  Greek  form  Isirios, 
we  probably  meet  him  again  in  old  Phoenician  tradition.  Here 
Isiris  is  described  as  *  brother  of  Chn&,  the  first  Phoenician,'  so 

*  See  on  this  point  the  very  ancient  '  As  even  the  acconnt  given  in  the  Book 
wordsi  Gen.  xlix.  26.  of  Origins  in  Gen.  xxxiy.  7  admits. 
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called.^  Now  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  the  appellation, 
*  brother  of  Canaan/  than  he  who  bears  the  rather  ftOler  form 
of  name,  Israel.  The  Phoenician  tradition  indeed  calls  him 
also,  *  Discoverer  of  the  Three  Letters/  and  ascribes  to  him  a 
change  in  the  old  Phoenician  theology,  consisting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  sacred  word  of  three  letters  ;*  in  reference 
apparently  to  some  later  school  in  Israel  (that  is,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ten  Tribes),  which  harmonised  together  the  Phoenician  and 
Israelite  mythologies ;  bnt  that  the  ancestor  of  these  tribes  was 
called  a  brother  of  Canaan  may  be  connected  with  a  primeval 
historical  reminiscence  of  Israel's  first  immigration  and  combi- 
nation with  Canaanites.  Now  if  by  Isiris  the  Phoenicians 
meant  the  ancient  Israel,  this  will  probably  serve  to  explain 
another  singular  passage  in  Sanchoniathon.  £ronos,  called 
also  Israel  by  the  Phoenicians  (so  it  runs),  had  by  the  rustic 
nymph  Anobret  an  only  son  (see  above  p.  284),  named  from 
that  circumstance  Jeud.  When  the  country  was  involved 
in  great  perils  of  war,  he  adorned  this  son  with  royal  pomp, 
and  sacrificed  him  upon  an  altar  erected  for  the  purpose.* 
This  story  is  said  to  come  in  the  first  instance  from  Sancho- 
niathon ;  but  as  here  told  is  not  derived  from  Philo  of  Byblus, 
but  from  Porphyry's  special  work  on  the  Jews.  The  first  point 
here  to  be  remarked  is  that  Sanchoniathon  elsewhere  tells 
other  similar  stories  of  Kronos.  The  sacrifice  of  children  in  its 
most  corrupt  form  was,  especially  among  the  Phoenicians,  an 
old  custom  (according  to  p.  826) ;  and  as  it  was  especially 
offered  to  Kronos,  he  became  so  standing  a  representative  of  it, 
that  many  stories  of  the  kind  were  told  of  him,  as  we  can  still 
trace  distinctly  in  Philo's  Sanchoniathon.^  But  from  these 
direct  extracts  from  Sanchoniathon  we  learn  with  certainty  that 
Eronos  was  named  in  Phoenician  JS7J,  not  Israel  \^  consequently 

>  Sanchoniathon  p.  40,  5  sq.  Orelli;  on  i^ri^,  Gen.  xxii.  2,  16) ;  and  indeed  ^\f\> 

ChnA,  see  aboTe.  p  236.  Gaisford  took  jg  iJtually  Aramean  for  the  Hebrew  ^^n^ 
the  reading  latrtos  from  MSS.,  bnt  it  la  -rt 

not  the  only  form  they  give.  *"^  ^^^^  *"®   express  and  repeated  ex- 

«  Which  are  the  three  letters  here  to  be  planation   appended    in   tlie   Greek,    we 

understood,  it  ia  difficult  or  impossible  ^^^^^  to    doubt  no  longer.     Yet  Gais- 

for  us  to  specify.     Can  they  be  the  three  ^^^  ^^   ^^  *»™*   passage  reads  on  the 

fundamental  letters  of  Israel  itself,  -|C^  ?  authority  of  MSS.  'UJo^,   which   could 

since  we  perceive  from  the  new  form  p-)^  only  be  li-]J,  Beloved ;  this,  however,  is 

(p.  359)  how  busy  people  were  at  a  later  pro^ably  only  an  earljr  conjecture,  and 

time  in  finding  a  mystic  m-aning  for  this  incorrect  as  an  emendation.    At  any  rate, 

name.  Judah  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

•Sanchoniathon  p.   42   sq.;    repeated        *  Sanchoniathon  p.  xxxvi.  6,  6.     Comp. 

iv.  16.  by  Vig.  p.  166;    ftirther  in  the  P*  ?"•  h^' .    ,  .  ...    , 

newly-recovered  work  of  Eusebius,  Thcoph,  Sanchoniathon  p.  xxvi   1 ,  xxviii.  1 6, 

ii.  12,  64,  69.      The  ^UoiS  of  the  eai-  ™"^-  ?  ;  where  Gaisford  has  throughout 

lier  editions  would  then  be  n^n*  (comp.  restored  Hkos  for  lAoi. 
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in  the  above  passage,  preserved  through  a  secondary  source,  a 
change  of  names  must  have  taken  place.^  The  apparent  cause 
of  this  is,  that  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Jews  supposed 
Abraham's  sacrifice  in  Gen.  zxii.  to  be  identical  with  that 
related  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Eronos,  or  rather  derived  from  it ; 
and  that,  as  he  found  in  Sanchoniathon  nothing  about  Abraham, 
he  regarded  the  name  Israel  as  compounded  of  El  and  the  Isiris 
abeady  mentioned,  and  in  Jeud  perhaps  recognised  the  name 
Judah,  Many  of  the  later  Greek  writers  indulged  in  arbitrary 
conjectures  and  confusions  of  this  kind,  and  we  must  be  on  oiu: 
guard  against  using  any  of  them  incautiously  as  historical 
proofs.* 

Other  stories  about  Jacob,  given  by  later  writers,  are  always 
found  to  be  essentially  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  records,' 

rv.  The  Twelve  Sons  and  Teibes  op  Jacob. 

The  Twelve  Tribes  thus  enter  into  the  history  almost  unno- 
ticed mth  Jacob.  While  the  Patriarch  is  spoken  of  in  life, 
these  appear  in  the  legend  more  or  less  as  his  sons ;  but  after 
his  and  Joseph's  death,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  virtually 
dropped,  and  Jacob's  twelve  sons  are  considered  simply  as 
tribes.  Yet  even  the  early  legend  does  not  speak  of  them  in 
the  lump  merely  as  sons  of  Jacob,  but  even  from  their  birth 
makes  distinctions  among  them,  assigning  some  to  one  and 
some  to  another  mother,  and  ranging  them  in  a  fixed  order  of 
seniority.  The  correct  comprehension  of  this  and  other  features 
of  the  tradition,  vdth  constant  reference  to  later  situations  more 
nearly  approaching  to  positive  history,  helps  us  to  understand 
an  historic  relation  which,  though  founded  in  the  depths  of 
the  primeval  age,  interferes  with  great  force  in  all  critical  mo- 
ments of  the  later  history.     A  correct  conception  of  the  nature 

'  This  is  so  obvious,  that  two  MSS.  triarchal  world.    True  knowledge  puts  all 

(p.  42)  and  others  besides  (iv.  16)  read  such  shadows  to  flight,  as  has  been  already 

even'HA.ovfor'IiTfwijA  ;  but  although  Gais-  observed  in  the  same  connection,  p.  338. 

ford  has  adopted  this,  it  still  appears  to  "Withresjpect  to  the Nabati'O' A rahicdeficrip' 

me  to  be  only  a  later  emendation,  made  tions  of  primeval  times,  I  hero  reaffinn 

because  it  was  not  understood  how  Israel  what  I  have  already  said  in  the  Jakrb. 

belonged  to  the  context.    See  also  on  the  (hr  Jiihl.  Wiss.  x.  p.  1  sq. 
passages  of  Sanchoniathon  the  Gottinger        *  The  comprehensive    scheme    of   the 

Gel.  Anz.  1859,  p.  143  sq.  above  (p.  212)  mentioned  learned  chrono- 

*  And  yet  some  modem  scholars  (espe-  loger  Demetrius  (in  Eusebii  l^tep.  Evang. 

cially  Volnoy,  in  his  Rccherches  nouvefles  ix.  21),  though  elaborately  extending  the 

»ur  VHistoire  ancien7te,  i.  p.  148  sq.)  have  chronology  further  than  it  is  given  in  the 

built  up  on  this  and  even  weaker  grounds  liible  (and  by  a  different  method  irom 

arguments  for  the  unhistorical  chiiracter  that  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  mentione  I 

of  Israel,  Abraham,  and  any  or  all  other  p.  201)  really  agrees   in   substance  with 

piTSons  and  things  belonging  to  the  Pa-  tlie  Old  Testament. 
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of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  moreover,  to  staxt  with,  will  preserve  us 
from  many  aberrations  in  our  future  progress. 

It  cannot  certainly  be  doubted  that  we  are  here  concerned, 
not  with  the  actual  twelve  sons  of  a  single  family,  or  with  their 
petty  domestic  transactions,  but  with  historic  relations,  potent 
for  centuries  in  their  influence  on  people  and  kingdom,  and 
working  persistently  with  incisive  force  deep  in  the  national 
life.  In  the  earliest  history  of  a  nation  or  tribe  we  often  find 
some  single  name  alone  preserved  as  the  hero  and  father  of  his 
people;  and  these  single  names  are  afterwards  enrolled  in 
genealogical  records,  in  such  arrangement  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  memory  yet  remaining  of  their  original  connection ; 
but  there  are  unquestionable  indications  in  primeval  history 
itself  that  the  names  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons,  were 
from  the  first  associated  with  the  idea  of  corresponding  nations 
and  tribes.*  Even  those  details  respecting  the  wives  and 
children  of  Jacob,  which  now  appear  most  trivial  or  gro- 
tesque, must  be  regarded  in  fact  as  a  deposit  from  some  re- 
mote region,  some  higher  level  of  antiquity ;  as  when  stray 
raindrops  at  times  descend  transfigured  into  snow-flakes,  sur- 
prising the  eye  by  their  new  aspect,  but  unable  to  retain  for 
long  the  form  thus  temporarily  assumed.  We  can  only  endea- 
vour to  discern  in  the  faint  and  disconnected  indications  stUl 
left  to  us,  such  mutual  relations  of  tribe  and  nation  as  were 
important  from  their  maintenance  through  many  ages.  But 
the  recognition  of  the  special  points,  on  which  all  depends,  is 
in  this  case  peculiarly  difficult. 

1.  We  have  to  consider  the  fixred  round  number  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob ;  and  our  inquiries  can  only  properly  begin  with 
the  consideration  of  the  fundamental  meaning  and  application 
of  this  number.  It  becomes  evident,  on  closer  investigation, 
that  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  isolated  historic  fact,  a 
circumstance  as  casual  as  the  number  of  children  in  this  or  that 
private  family.  On  the  contrary,  this  number,  only  slightly 
varied  in  its  combinations,  is  repeated — both  in  the  smaU  circle 
here  constituted  by  it,  and  in  other  regions  touching  upon  it 
from  without — so  frequently  and  persistently,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  suspect  the  influence  of  some  more  general  law. 

As  Israel  consists  of  twelve  tribes,  so  the  same  principle,  under 
many  forms,  runs  through  the  subdivisions  of  the  single  tribes,  as 
if  there  were  a  desire  to  bring  the  whole  national  life  under  one 

*  In  reference  to  Abraham  comp  Gen.  of  each  (p.  312),  using  the  expression  to 
xiv.  With  regard  to  Jacob  and  Laban,  designate  members  of  one  community;  us 
tlie  First  Narrator  speaks  of  the  *  Brethren'    is  still  done  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  7. 
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definite  and  consistent  form.  If  we  take  first  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
we  cannot  but  perceive,  on  close  inspection,  that  from  the  very 
earliest  times  it  was  divided  into  twelve  branches.  The  first 
division  was  indeed  into  the  three  great  branches  £ohath, 
Gershon,  Merari,  which  consequently  appear  always  in  gene- 
alogies as  his  three  sons.^  But  we  gather  with  certainty, 
though  not  without  considerable  research,^  that  these  three 
great  branches  divided  again  into  twelve  smaller,  and  these  still 
in  such  equal  proportions,  that  six  divisions  fell  to  £ohath,  three 
to  Gershon,  and  th/ree  to  Merari ;  so  that  the  first  was  equal  in 
power  and  importance  to  the  two  latter.  These  subdivisions 
stand  as  follows,  according  to  the  order  which  obtained  from 
the  time  of  Moses — ^in  which  but  one  single  innovation  is  dis- 
cernible, namely,  that  the  line  of  Aaron,  as  High  Priest,  i& 
placed  first : — 


Aaron 

Sbnbael 

Izhar 

Hebron 

Libni 

Laadan 

Jaaziah 

Mahli 

Rehabiah  }Amraml  _  .     , 

Uzziel  I  ^°^**^ 

Shimei  }   Gershon 

Mushi  }   Merari 


>  Levi 


The  same  principle  is  substantially  carried  out  in  the  division 
of  the  conquered  land,  when  this  tribe  receives  forty-eight  (that 
is,  four  times  twelve)  cities ;  here  again  distributed  in  so  nearly 
equal  a  proportion,  that  Kohath  receives  thirteen^  and  afterwards 
tetiy  Gershon  thirteen^  and  Merari  twelve.^  Again,  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Levites  under  David  to  the  festival  of  carrying 
up  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Zion,  there  appear  six  heads  of 
the  tribe,  with  their  followers,  obviously  only  by  a  different 
computation  of  the  same  fundamental  number.'*  Again,  we  ob- 
serve the  same  in  David's  arrangements  for  the  sacred  music,  a 
special  department  of  Levitical  office,  by  which  all  the  musicians, 
under  the  three  leaders,  Heman  of  Kohath,  Asaph  of  Gershon, 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Ex.  vi.  16;  Num.  iii.  17,  drawn  from  very  different  sources — and 

xxvi.  67 ;  1  Chron.  v.  27  [vi.  1],  vi.  1  [16].  supplementing  and  emending  the  one  by 

Accordingly,  from  the  fact  that  in  strictly  the   other.     We  thus  find,  for  example, 

genealogical     accounts    Gershon    always  that  in  xxiii.  7  ^^2  must  have  fallen  out 

stands  first  (though  in  all  others  Kohath  before  \^^f  and  that  the  words  in  w. 

as  the  more  powerful  occupies  that  posi-  3  ^nd  9  have  to  be  emended  accordingly, 

tion),  we  must  infer  that  in  the  earliest  There  is  documentary  evidence  of  a  pre- 

times  Gershon  possessed  the  higher  dig-  cisely  similar  confusion  in  1  Chron.  i.  35- 

nity  and  power.  It  is  also  recorded  that  37^  compared  with  Gen.  xxxvi.  10-14. 
Moses  himself  named  his  first-bom  Ger-  a  Num.  xxxv.  6,  7 ;  Josh.  xxi.  3-8. 
shom:  Ex.  xviii.  3,  ii.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.        4  1  chron.  xv.  6-10;  Elizaphan  here 

1^-  obviously  stands  for  Izhar ;  and  the  three 

'  The  truth  can  be  attained  by  com-  — Kohath,    Merari,    and    Gershon — ^are 

paring   together    1    Chron.   xxiv.   20-31,  evidently   treated    as    three    individuals 

xxiii.  6-23  and  vi.  1-3  [16-18]— passages  standing  beside  three  other  individuals. 
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and  Ethan  or  Jednthun  of  Merari,  were  divided  into  twenty- 
four  bands  (fourteen  under  Heman,  four  under  Asaph,  and  six 
under  Ethan,  each  with  its  appointed  leader),  each  band  con- 
sisting of  twelve  individuals,  288  altogether.*  Agaiii,  an  ar- 
rangement exactly  corresponding  with  this  is  observed  in  the 
twenty-four  higher  sacerdotal  orders,  which  were  continued 
down  to  the  latest  times.  At  other  times  the  whole  tribe  was 
indeed  redistributed  into  smaller  branches ;  so  that  the  Book  of 
Origins,  in  genealogies  and  assessments  of  the  people,  speaks 
always  of  eight  branches  only ;  *  but  it  is  evident  that  even  here 
it  is  the  fundamental  number,  whether  four  or  twelve,  which 
recurs  in  a  new  combination. 

Or  if  we  take  the  tribe  of  Judah,  we  have  indeed  to  regret 
that  the  Chronicles,  although  giving  very  detailed  genealogical 
notices  in  book  1,  ch.  ii.-iv.  29,  do  not  arrange  them  more 
clearly,  or  present  them  more  comprehensively  and  com- 
pletely. Thus  much,  however,  may  be  gathered,  that  these 
particulars  are  derived  from  two  different  genealogies  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  since  the  account  begins  in  one  place,  ch.  ii., 
iii.,  and  there  has  regard  principally  to  the  house  of  David  (ii. 
9-17,  iii.),  but  then  in  ch.  iv.  1  23  begins  quite  afresh  upon  a 
different  plan.  But  the  detail  is  in  both  too  unmethodical  and 
incomplete  to  give  us  any  confidence  that  we  have  all  the  data 
under  our  eyes.  If  the  ancient  sources  whence  these  chronicles 
are  derived  had  come  down  to  us  without  curtailment  or  obscu- 
ration, we  should  possess  even  in  the  dry  catalogues  of  names  a 
valuable  means  towards  identifying  important  portions  of  the 
early  history  of  this  great  tribe.  For  unquestionably,  in  many 
of  these  sources,  the  proper  family-history  of<the  tribe  was  com- 
bined with  the  history  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of 
the  possessions  and  residences  of  the  more  powerful  families ; 
and  we  very  plainly  remark,  that  a  city  or  district  very  generally 
gave  the  name  of  Father  to  the  chief  who  owned  it,  or  by  whose 
family  it  was  governed.'  Both  these  records,  however,  even  in 
the  state  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  afford,  when 
closely  examined,  a  confirmation  of  the  above  proposition.  The 
first,  starting  from  Shelah,  Pharez,  and  Zerah,  as  the  three  im- 

'  1  Chron.  xxv.  compared  with  xv.  16-  place  of  three  individuals  (as  in  1  Chron. 

24.  XV.  6-10);  and  Korah  is  substituted  for 

*  Ex.  vi.  17-19;  Kum.  iii.  17-39;  ac-  Izhar,  according  to  1  Chron.  vi.  7  [22], 

cordingly  we  have  here  four  of  Kohath ;  and  22  [37],  ix.  19,  xii.  6,  xxvi.  1. 

of  Merari  and  Gershon,  two  each.    It  is  •  As  '  Shobal  the  father  of  Kifjath- 

remarkable  that  in  the  later  return,  Num.  jearimy  Salma  the  father  of  Btthlehtm^ 

xxvi.  57, 68,  the  same  number  of  branches  Hareph  the  father  of  Beth-gader '   (all 

appears,  and  divided  in  the  same  way;  well-known  names  of  cides),   1   Chron. 

but  the   three  main  branches  take  the  ii.  50,  51.    See  above,  p.  345  m«/!0. 
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mediate  sons  of  Judah,  derives  through  Hezron,  the  jSrst-bom 
of  Pharez,  precisely  six  families:  Jerahmeel,  Bam  (whence 
David)  and  Chelubai,  Segub,  Ashiir,  and  Caleb ;  *  and  fix)m 
the  first-born  Jerahmeel  exactly  six  families  again.*  Now, 
finding  here  so  far  the  very  same  arrangement  as  oocurred 
before  with  respect  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  remaining  six  families  were  derived 
from  the  two  other  sons  of  Judah.  These  sons,  who  are  passed 
over  in  the  extant  Chronicle  in  almost  perfect  silence,  cannot 
possibly  have  stood  at  first  so  baldly  in  the  genealogy ;  for  we 
have  elsewhere  traces  of  their  former  importance ; '  and  the 
Book  of  Origins,  in  deriving  two  families  from  Pharez,  so  as  to 
give  to  Judah  altogether  four  lines,^  does  what  amounts  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  thing.  The  other  record  however,  though 
starting  with  a  very  different  scheme  of  the  main  stems  of  Judah, 
which  made  Pharez,  Hezron,  Shelah,*  Carmi,  Hur,  and  Shobal, 
his  immediate  sons,^  adds  afterwards  to  these  six  principal  lines 
six  others  more  loosely  arranged,  the  Sons  of  Eenaz,  Sons  of 
Caleb,  Sons  of  Jehaleleel,  Sons  of  Ezra,  Sons  of  Shimon,  and  Sons 
of  Ishi ;  ^  so  that  the  number  twelve  is  exactly  completed.  The 
different  distribution  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  probability  of 
this  record  having  been  drawn  up  at  a  different  time,  after  a  new 


*  Ram,  in  ii.  10-17  and  iii.,  is  placed  first 
by  the  Chronicle  only  on  David  s  account ; 
Spgub  ii.  21-23;  Ashur  24  (comp.  iv. 
5-7);  Jerahmeel  ii.  26-41;  Caleb  seems 
to  be  twice  mentioned,  ii.  18-20  and  42- 
55 ;  but  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance in  the  two  descriptions,  and  as 
Chelubai  has  been  announced  just  before, 
in  ii.  9,  the  words  in  ii.  18-20  and  50-55, 
must  be  understood  of  Chelubai,  and  those 
in  42-49  of  the  Caleb  known  to  us  from 
other  sources.  The  confusion  between  the 
two  like-sounding  names  appears  (as  the 
LXX.  also  prove)  to  have  been  made  very 
early.   Chelub  in  iv.  11  is  again  different. 

*  Five  sons  by  one  mother  (ii.  26,  27) ; 
the  sixth  by  another  ([26,  28-41). 

*  The  Chronicle  (ii.  sq.)  does  not  again 
mention  Shclah,  and  Zerah  only  in  ii.  6, 7  ; 
for  it  is  clear  from  Josh.  vii.  1,  that 
Carmi  must  be  a  son  of  Zimri,  or  accord- 
ing to  another  reading  of  Zabdi ;  but  the 
four  names,  Ethan,  Heman,  Calcol,  and 
Dara  (more  correctly  Darda),  are  appa^ 
rently  taken  in  this  order  from  1  Kings 
V.  11  [iv.  31] ;  while  before  *j:j^  v.  7  several 
words  must  have  dropped  out.  They  are, 
however,  often  mentioned  elsewhere:  iv. 
21-23,  ix.  5, 6 ;  Neh.  xi.  5 ;  Num.  xxvi.  20. 

*  Num.  xxvi.  20-22 ;  Gen.  xlvi  12. 


*  The  omission  of  Shelah  is  indeed  re- 
paired at  the  very  end,  iv.  21-23  ;  but  he 
might  obviously  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore in  iv.  1.  Pharez  must  then  stand  per* 
haps  for  Hamul,  mentioned  in  ii.  5. 

•  Carmi  must  here  stand  for  Zerah,  ns 
is  clear  from  p.  366  note  4 ;  Hur  and 
Shobal  appear  in  the  other  document  (ii. 
19,  20 ;  50,  62)  as  connected  with  Che- 
lubai. 

'  On  examining  the  entire  document 
iv.  1-23,  now  much  abbreviated,  we  find 
1.  that  w.  3,  4,  as  well  as  8-12,  belong 
to  Hur,  mentioned  ver.  1,  since  nniK^  (read 
n^f^-in)  in  ver.  1 1  refers  back  to  ver.  4 ;  tliere- 
fore  also  7W\T\  is  probably  to  be  read  in 
ver.  8  for  y^p ;  and  certainly  something  has 
dropped  out  after  n^jj^  ver.  8.  2.  That  the 
words  in  iv.  5-7  (comp.  ii.  24),  belong 
properly  to  the  genealogy  of  Hezron,  ver.  1. 
There  then  remain  only  the  six  already 
mentioned,  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  any  other  than  Judah  himself,  and 
being  always  introduced  by  *^3,  obviously 

represent  bo  many  independent  families 
in  Judah.  In  ver.  17,  *;)54  is  to  be  read  for 
f5V  On  other  connected  points,  see  the 
Jahrb,  der  Bibl.  Wiss.  vi.  p.  98,  99. 
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assessment  of  the  tribe.  But  we  possess  also  firom  an  entirely 
diflferent  quarter,  the  Book  of  Origins,  another  very  exactly  kept 
record ;  according  to  which  Judah,  considered  as  a  district,  and 
without  reference  to  the  families  by  whom  it  was  held,  was  di- 
vided into  ten  parts  or  circles ;  *  and  Simeon,  which  had  attached 
itself  to  Judah,  and  almost  coalesced  with  it,  comprised  two 
similar  circles ; '  thus  we  meet  again  the  number  twelve^  in  a 
new  form.  And  even  so  late  as  under  the  Eomans,  Judea  was 
divided  into  ten  Toparchies,  with  two  supplementary  ones 
formed  out  of  Gulilee  and  Perea.* 

The  genealogical  accounts  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  are  much  shorter ;  and  in  the  case  of  two,  they  are 
wholly  wanting.  Of  Benjamin  only,  after  the  first  short 
account  in  book  1,  vii.  6-12,  a  longer  one  is  given  in 
ch.  viii.,  which  appears  both  from  its  language  and  its  con- 
tents, to  be  derived  from  a  different  source,  and  is  concerned 
more  with  the  history  of  towns  than  with  genealogy  in  the 
strict  sense;  but  it  shows  sufficiently  how  differently,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  for  different  objects,  the  main  and  collateral 
branches  of  a  tribe  were  arranged.  A  comparison  of  the  ac- 
counts in  Chronicles  with  those  of  the  Book  of  Origins  yields 
the  following  results.  Of  the  tribes  of  Eeuben,*  Issachar,* 
Asher,®  and  Naphtali,^  each  has  four  main  branches — ^the 
same  fdndamental  division  as  we  found  virtually  in  Levi 
and  Judah.  The  same  radical  number  is  given  to  Ephraim 
both  by  the  Book  of  Origins  and  by  Chronicles  ;^  to  Gad  by 

^  Josh.  XT.  21 --62.    It  is  eTident  that  are  always  easily  interchanged :  Z^Ar^A, 

each  of  the  cities  which  are  enumerated  }  167  a. 

in  this  document,  constituted  a  distinct  *  Gen.  xlvi.  13  (where  2^\^  is  to  be 

department.      On    the   other    hand    the  ^^^  fo,   ^^,)     j^^    ^^i    ^g.^g.    i 

Philistine  cities  named  m  w.  45-47  are  q\^^j^  vii   1 

obviously  foreign  to  the  document,  partly  ,  q'^^   ^j^    j^     1  Chron.  vii.  30-37; 

because  they  are  here  reckoned  on  an  ^^^  ^  gg^  gg  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  standing 

entirely  different  svstem,  partly  on  histo-  ^j     j       jjum.  xxvi.  44-47  gives  only  a 

ncal  grounds,  of  which  we  shaU  speak  in  different  distribution,  as  if  Beriah  took 

the  sequel.  the  place  of  two,  as  above  in  the  case  of 

w      ""'^  I    ir  ,        ,,,,,,  Levi  and  Judah. 

Thnj   Hist    ML  y.  13  (16);  comp.  ,  q^^^  ^^^^  27;   Num.  xxvi.  48,  49; 

Josephus,  Jtmish  War,  in,  3  6  ^  ^hron.  vii.  13.       , 

'  ^f  ^?J^^-  ^  '  ?*•  i;-  1*  '  ?"™-  "^-  •  Numbers  xxvi.   36,   36.      But    here 

6,  6 ;  1  Chron.  v  3.     The  ancients  often  i„  ^he  first  of  the  three  is  divided  into 

pronounced  Rubd,  a  pronunciation  very  ^%     ^^^  ^hus  equivalent  to  two,  as  in  the 

widespread,    particularly    m    the    East.  ^3,  ^^  Judah,  Asher.  and  essentially  of 

Thus  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  has  the  Le^.i  too.     The  name  Shuthelah   is  also 

same  sound  as  m /W,  which  invers^^ly  ^^^  ^^h  a^  first-born  of  Ephraim,  in 

IS  often  pronoun^  ^'"'''^,£-  ^'^r'"  1  ^hron.  vii.  20-27,  but  three  others  ^ith 

Lands  of  the  Bible    i.  p.  330);   and  in  him;  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  us  see 

other  words  also  the  same  change  of  a  ^hat  the  r«;ia»  there  named,  who  appears 

final  I  and  71  IS  found.    piKT,  however,  in  -^  ^   chron.  vii.  26  as  grandson  of  a  cer- 

spite  of  the  ingenious  story  in  Gen.  xxix.  ^^^  Resheph,  represents  in  fact  a  later 

32,  IS  probiibly  originally  a  diminutive;  generation, 

and  i n  thu t  cLiss  of  words  these  two  sounds  ^ 
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Chronicles  : '  of  Simeon  also  the  same  may  be  proved ;'  and  the 
three  assigned  to  Zebnlun  (who  is  wholly  omitted  in  Chro- 
nicles),^ if  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Levi 
and  Judah,  may  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  the  original  number. 
To  Benjamin^  and  Manasseh,^  six  is  the  number  given ;  also  to 
the  jfirst-bom  of  Judah-Pharez  (see  p.  866  sq.),  and  to  the  first- 
bom  of  Issachar.*  Accordingly,  the  only  instance  of  entire  dis- 
crepancy is  afforded  by  Dan  (omitted  by  Chronicles),  of  whom 
the  Book  of  Origins  names  only  one  main  branch;^  but  it  is 
self-evident  that  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  fundamental ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  moreover  from  other  indicatioas,  that  this 
tribe  early  experienced  greater  vicissitudes  than  any  other. 

So  great  a  uniformity  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  chance. 
How  deep-rooted  and  sacred  was  the  popular  feeling  for  the 
number  twelve  in  all  matters  of  public  concern,  appears  not 
only  from  the  twelve  Types  exhibited  above,  but  also  from  the 
practice  ftdly  described  in  one  passage,*  adopted  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  colony ;  the  settlers  being  sent  out  under  thir- 
teen leaders,  as  if  this  constituted  a  whole  nation  on  a  small 
scale.  The  number  thirteen  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  analogy 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  which  precedence  was  given  to  Joseph 
or  Levi,  and  the  single  tribe  of  Joseph  was  divided  into  the  two 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

But  does  any  one  maintain  that  it  all  came  thus  only  because 


»  1  Chron.  v.  11,  12;  followed,  y.  18, 
by  seven  others  as  their  brethren;  who, 
however,  as  sons  of  Abihail,  are  traced 
back  to  a  separate  ancestor,  Buz ;  doubt- 
less because  they  were  added  only  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  under 
Moses.  The  Book  of  Origins  (Gkn.  xlvi. 
16;  Num.  xxvi.  16-18)  gives  here  quite 
different  names,  but  uniformly  seven ;  for 
the  slight  discrepancies  between  these 
two  passages  are  easily  explained.  The 
name  Joel,  given  in  v.  12  to  an  actual  son 
of  Gud,  is  certainly  curious. 

*  The  Shaul,  mentioned  as  fifth  and 
last  in  Num.  xxvi.  12-14  and  1  Chron. 
iv.  24,  is  in  Ghen.  xlvi.  10  and  Ex.  vi.  16 
expressly  distinguished  and  placed  lower 
as  'son  of  the  Canaanitish  woman;'  in 
both  the  latter  passages,  moreover,  six 
sons  are  mentioned,  and  ^fiV  inst^  of 

mt. 

"  Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  26,  27. 

*  But  1  Chron.  vii.  6-11,  12,  distin- 
guishes very  clearly  three  principal  from 
three  subordinate  branches;  Num.  xxvi. 
38-41,  likewise  reckons  six  (the  first-bom 
being  again  split  into  two),  under  names 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in 


those  of  the  Chronicles;  five  with  some 
greater  alterations  of  name  appear  also 
in  1  Chron.  viii.  1,  2 ;  on  the  remarkably 
large  number  ten  given  in  Gon.  xlvi.  21, 
see  below,  under  the  Egyptian  period. 

*  By  counting  Machir  and  Gilead  in 
Num.  xxvi.  29-34,  or  rather  without  them 
in  Josh.  xvii.  1,  2,  the  accounts  in  1 
Chron.  v.  23,  24,  vii.  14-19  are  very  con- 
fused. Compare  the  scheme  given  in  Gen. 
xlviii.  6,  and  what  will  hereafter  be  re- 
marked concerning  those  documents.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  Manasseh,  we  can  not 
only  see  that  the  full  number  was  twelve, 
but  discover  very  instructively  how  it  was 
gained:  to  the  six  in  Josh.  xvii.  2,  or 
rather  (one  being  subtracted  in  ver.  3)  to 
the  five,  must  bo  added  the  five  less  im- 
portant (regarded  as  female  lines),  in  ver.  3, 
and  then  the  two  in  ver.  6  (where  ten  is 
then  correct),  Gilead  and  Bashan.  See 
also  Num.  xxxvi.  11. 

•  1  Chron.  viL  2. 

»  Gen.  xlvi.  23;  Num.  xxvi.  42,  43; 
see  also  on  this  point  p.  181. 

■  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  1  Chron.  iv. 
34-43. 
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Jacob  happened  by  mere  chance  of  birth  to  have  twelve  sons  ? 
A  glance  out  beyond  the  immediate  frontier  of  this  single 
people  Israel  ought  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  For  wherever 
we  learn  anything  respecting  the  internal  ramifications  of  any 
kindred  people,  we  find  the  same  fdndamental  numbers  and 
proportions  occur.  The  Nahoreans  in  the  north  (p.  310)  were 
divided  into  twelve  accurately  cited  tribes,  again  subdivided 
into  eight  and  four ;  *  a  circumstance  particularly  striking,  as 
the  extant  tradition  generally  cares  but  little  about  this  people. 
The  Ishmaelites,  in  like  manner,  branched  oflF  into  twelve  tribes, 
under  twelve  heads,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  with  evident  interest 
repeatedly  mentions;*  but  their  subdivisions  have  not  been 
preserved.  The  Ketureans  were  also  divided  into  exactly  six 
tribes'  (see  p.  314).  The  Idumeans,  concerning  whom  the  Book 
of  Origins  gives  most  circumstantial  information  (Gen.  xxxvi., 
see  p.  76),  split  indeed  into  three  principal  branches,  Eliphaz, 
Reuel,  and  Aholibamah;  but  it  is  probable  that  six  tribes 
belonged  to  the  first,  and  six  to  the  other  two  together;  to 
which  according  to  ver.  12,  Amalek,  originally  a  quite  foreign 
nation  (p.  251),  must  at  some  particular  time  have  attached 
itself  as  a  collateral  tribe.*  As  a  territory  also,  Idumea  was 
divided  into  this  same  number  of  districts,  both  in  the  earliest* 
and  in  later  times,  notwithstanding  alterations  in  the  names  of 
the  districts,  probably  produced  by  changes  of  r.esidence  of  the 
chiefs  or  subordinate  governors,  in  consequence  of  internal 
revolutions.*  Of  the  divisions  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
we  unfortunately  know  nothing.     But  neither  the  Canaanites 

•  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  xxii.  20-24.  appear  as  grandsons  of  Esau.     They  re- 

•  Gen.  xvii.  20,  XXV.  13-16.  The  words  appear,  however,  somewhat  altered,  pos- 
in  the  middle  of  ver.  16  compared  with  ch.  sibly  from  the  Book  of  Origins  having 
xxxvi.  exhibit  an  omission.  already  made  use  of  various  authorities. 

•  The  name  of  Medan,  one  of  these  six,  But  it  is   clear  from  ver.   12  compared 
is  certainly  not  an  abbreviation  of  Midian ;  with  ver.  22,  that  Amalek  must  in  some 
the  latter  may  be  rather  a  dialectic  dimi-  way  be  excepted  from  the  fourteen  divi- 
de sions  mentioned  in  vv.  15-19,  and  Korah 

nutive  from  the  former  (formed  like  -a^^-  obviously  cannot  be  intended  to  represent 

-"^^    -  a  double  district,  as  might  appear  from 

Himyary  pronounced  withya  instead  of  the  w.  16, 18 :  perhaps  as  originally  belonging 

morousualat,i>AMi«cA,§  167a),  especially  to   Eliphaz,  he  is  in  his  right  place  in 

as  it  is  placed  after  it  in  Gen.  xxv.  2.  ver.  16. 

The  single  passage  Gen.  xxxvii.  36  as  *  Thus  are  the  names  in  w.  16-19,  to 
compared  with  ver.  28,  cannot  be  appealed  be  understood,  as  is  clear  from  the  con- 
to  in  support  of  the  abbreviation  ;  for  this  trast  in  w.  40-43  ;  see  above,  p.  76. 
could,  according  to  my  Lekrbuch^  §  164  b,  •  There  are  in  fact  only  eleven  heads  of 
affect  only  the  derivative  ^JJ^P  Midianite ;  tribes  named  w.  40-43  ;  but  both  here 
if  even  the  reading  is  certain.  and  in  1  Chron.  i.  64,  instead  of  the  last- 
*  The  heads  of  tribes  named  in  Gen.  mentioned,  the  LXX.  have  Zaxptaiv,  derived 
xxxvi.  16-19,  are  obviously  intended  to  from  fey  in  v v.  11, 16;  this  therefore  must 
rule  over  the  same  districts  or  tribes  which  certainly  have  stood  here  originally  as  the 
just  before,  in  the  genealogy  in  vv.  10-14,  twelfth  name. 
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(p.  232),  nor  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  (p.  226  sq.),  show  any 
trace  of  this  arrangement  in  their  national  life. 

Being  thus  led  to  recognise  in  this  scheme  an  institution 
which  was  firmly  established  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  term,  even  before  the  rise  of  Israel  as  a  nation, 
maintained  among  every  Hebrew  people  through  many  cen- 
turies unchanged,  by  the  sanctity  of  ancient  usage,  and  in  this 
particular  nation  carried  out  even  in  the  ramifications  of  each 
separate  tribe,  we  are  called  upon  to  seek  some  sufficient  cause 
for  a  phenomenon  so  striking  and  so  uniform  in  its  manifesta- 
tions. Nowhere  can  this  be  sought  with  so  much  probability 
as  in  the  plan  of  taking  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  of  marshal- 
ling the  army  in  camp  and  on  the  field.  For  both  purposes  a 
fixed  order  was  required ;  and  as  for  the  entire  nation,  so  also 
for  each  single  tribe  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  such 
a  system  might  be  necessary.  I  shall  revert  later  to  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  congregation ;  for  the  present,  the  examples 
in  Numb,  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  suffice  to  show  that  the  subdivision  in 
question  had  really  this  purpose  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace. 
But  the  special  selection  of  the  number  twelve  for  this  end,  is 
certainly  peculiarly  Hebrew,  for  this  region  at  least,*  and 
:nust  have  some  remote  cause  far  back  in  the  dim  antiquity  of 
these  peoples.*  A  nation  without  the  blessiug  of  an  organised 
community  entitled  to  vote,  requires  no  such  fixed  classifica- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  no  trace  of  such  is  to  be  discovered  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  at  the  present  day,  either  in  present 
usage  or  in  the  traditions  of  their  race ;  though,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  369),  both  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  certainly  once 
possessed  it.  But  where  these  institutions  do  exist,  the  sepa- 
rate tribes  and  families  in  the  meetings  of  the  congregation 
feel  as  children  and  grandchildren  in  their  father's  home, 
gathered  around  a  father,  whether  visible  or  invisible ;  for 
above  the  visible  head  in  their  midst,  the  Divine  and  Invisible 
woxdd  also  be  enthroned  in  memory.     This  alone  could  be  the 

'  A  similar  arrangement  is    however  originally  divided  into  twelve  communities, 

found   among  the  Etruscans,   Livy  i.  8.  And  even  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bornu 

We  may  also  justly  adduce  the   twelve  in  Africa  was  divided  into  twelve  milit4iry 

princes  of  the  Fhscacians,  the  king  forming  contingents,  each  under  its  separate  flag ; 

the  thirteenth,  in    Odyssey  viii.  390  sq„  see  Kollo,  African  Native  Literature^  p. 

and  the  similar  arrangement  among  the  269  sq.     See  also  G.  Miiller's  America- 

Thraciane,   Hiad  x.  488-496.      Even   in  nische  Urreligionen,  pp.  91-94. 
later  times,   the   lonians    and    -ffiolians         '  The  reason  for  this  lies  undoubtedly 

divided  themselves  according  to  the  sacred  in   the    ancient   sanctity  of    the   twolvo 

numlx^r  of  the  months  (Herod,  i.  146,  146,  months.     See  my  Alttrthunur,  p.  386  sq. 

149);    the  Dorians  used  the  number  six  Ordinary  public  duties,  such,  for  instance, 

(Lachmann,    Spartanische    Staatsverfas-  as  that  of  keeping  watch,  might  naturally 

sunfft  p.  84  ;  comp.  269);  and  Attica  was  have  a  monthly  rotation. 
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abiding  import  of  the  name  of  the  *  Twelve  Children  of  Israel.* 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  usual  to  speak  of  the  chief,  or  the  family,  or 
the  people,  by  whom  a  district,  a  city,  or  a  nation,  was  governed, 
as  its  Father.  Thus  Esau  is  called  the  father  of  Edom  (compare 
p.  345  note,  and  p.  365) ;  and  the  fact  that  Machir  is  called  the 
son,  and  Gilead  the  grandson,  of  Manasseh  (p.  368) — Gilead 
undoubtedly  signifying  originally  only  the  well-known  mountain 
district  of  that  name — can  only  have  arisen  from  some  special 
relation  which  Gilead  and  its  inhabitants  had  formed  with  the 
tribe  of  Maitasseh,  as  their  lord  and  father.  But  where  several 
tribes  at  once  are  called  the  sons  of  one  father,  we  must  infer 
the  existence  of  a  community  constituted  and  organised  accord- 
ing to  some  fixed  number,  probably  venerable  from  old  custom, 
and  thus  enrolled  around  their  head. 

2«  In  this  sense,  all  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  stand  upon  an 
equal  footing ;  all  having  equal  claims  on  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  The  legend,  however,  made  abiding 
and  significant  distinctions  among  them  in  saying  that,  first, 
four  are  bom  of  Leah ;  then,  after  a  pause,  two  from  each  of 
the  handmaids;  and  finally  two  more  from  Leah,  and  two 
from  Bachel.  And  thus,  even  among  the  six  sons  of  Leah,  the 
first  four  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  others.  Now  dis- 
tinctions which  even  the  legend  has  preserved,  we  are  the  more 
called  upon  to  follow  up.  And  in  fact  it  is  manifest  from 
other  indications  also,  that  tradition  has  preserved  in  these 
slight  traits  the  memory  of  most  important  and  long-enduring 
relations  among  the  tribes,  and  therein  a  valuable  fragment  of 
early  history. 

For  it  is  in  the  first  place  most  significant  that  the  tribes, 
while  all  claiming  one  &ther,  ranged  themselves  notwith- 
standing under  two  mothers.  Herein  is  conveyed  the  remem- 
brance, confirmed,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  345  sq.),  by  other  indica- 
tions, that  this  nation  was  composed  of  two  different  elements, 
both  indeed  of  Hebrew  blood,  but  first  united  under  the  chief 
Jacob-Israel,  newly  come  to  Canaan.  Nothing  can  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ancient  popular  feeling,  which  regards  the 
community  as  a  father^s  house,  than  this  reverent  recognition 
of  one  father  only,  by  a  community  united  in  one  heroic  career, 
while  the  different  component  parts,  not  yet  wholly  frised  to- 
gether, but  retaining  traces  of  former  independence  or  incon- 
gruity, are  fitly  assigned  to  different  mothers.  So  in  the  three 
Boman  tribes,  Bamnes,  Tities,  Luceres,  was  commemorated  the 
origin  of  Home  from  three  different  populations ;  so  Eomulus  is 
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said  to  liave  named  the  thirty  Curise  from  thirty  Sabine  matrons ; ' 
and  so,  to  take  the  nearest  example  to  our  present  subject,  the 
Idumeans  in  their  three  tribes  traced  their  descent  from  one 
Hittite,  one  Horite,  and  one  Ishmaelite  wife  of  Esau :  *  clearly 
proving  that  the  Hittite,  Horite,  and  Ishmaelite  elements  of 
their  power  were  still  distinctly  to  be  traced  at  the  time  of  the. 
Book  of  Origins ;  as  indeed  this  book  expressly  states  of  the 
Horites  (p.  226).  Many  similar  hints  and  glimpses  are  afforded 
by  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  dry  names  of 
primeval  history,  if  we  can  once  awake  them  from  their  sleep, 
are  far  from  remaining  dead  and  stiff;  but  restored  to  life  impa^ 
wondrous  traditional  lore  respecting  the  original  relations  of 
peoples  and  tribes  ;  as  the  strata  and  fossils  of  the  earth,  when 
rightly  questioned,  relate  the  history  of  long-vanished  ages. 

Now  in  the  fact  that  Jacob's  two  wives,  unlike  the  three  or 
four  of  Esau,  are  described  by  the  legend  not  merely  as  Hebrew 
women,  but  as  sisters — and  moreover  so  inseparable  that  ^heir 
father  could  substitute  the  one  for  the  other — lies,  doubtless, 
the  remembrance,  that  the  two  elements  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed  were  very  early  frised  together  in  intimate  union, 
both  being  of  true  Hebrew  blood  to  begin  with,  and  then  being 
bound  to  each  other  by  one  great  common  object.  Yet  some 
trace  of  this  double  origin  runs  through  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  nation,  varying  with  time  and  circumstance,  yet 
never  long  lost  sight  of,  and  often  breaking  forth  rudely  in 
violent  hostility  or  long-continued  alienation.  Although,  after 
the  times  of  Moses  and  of  David,  a  number  of  new  causes  con- 
tributed to  widen  this  breach  and  render  it  at  last  incurable,  it 
evidently  goes  back  to  the  obscure  antecedents  of  the  nation, 
and  had,  doubtless,  its  primal  origin  in  the  two  different  elements 
of  which  the  entire  people  was  constituted.     Thus  supposing, 

»  Livy,  i.  13.  caso  might  gradually  pass  into  3.     Tho 

'  Gen.  xxxri.  2  sq.,  where  for  *^n  wo  name  rp'^3  xxti.  34,  which  in  xxviii.  9 

ought  to  read  *^'n»  as  is  clear  from  the  muat  be  substituted  for  the  inappropriate 

Horite  names,  Anah,  Ziboon,  and  Aholi-  hShD  must  howerer,  according  to  xxxvi. 

bamah  in  vv.  20,  24,  41,  and  still  more  so  *,  4,  10,  be   surely  regarded  as  arising 

from  ver.  25 ;   these  names  are  also  inter-  ^^^  »  confusion  with  n'jy.    The  Book 

changed  by  theLXX.in  Josh.ix.  7(p.  2.S7)  of  Origins  evidently  does  not  contradict 

On  tho  other  hand,  it  follows  incontestably  itself  in  alluding  no  farther  in  eh.  xxxyi.  to 

from  Gen.  xx\'i.  34,  35;  xxvii.  46  ;  xxviii.  tho  second  Hittite  wife,  possibly  because 

9,   that  tradition  ori^nnally  named    two  she  was  supposed  to  be  childless.     On  tho 

Jlittite  wives  of   Esau;    to  whom  was  other  hand  several  instances  have  already 

afterwards    added     an     Ishmaelite,    and  occurred  in  reference  to  the  sons  of  Jacob, 

finallv  a   Horite  wife.     Tliis  also   corro-  in  which  the  Book  of  Origins  gives  dif- 

sponds  exactly  with  what  has  been  already  ferent  numbers  in  the  later  census-li.vts, 

often  said  of  the  employment  of  the  fiinda-  from  those  adopted  in  family  records  of  u 

mental  number  4  x  3  »  1 2 ;  and  affords  more  historical  character, 
a  distinct  example,  how  a  4  in  such  a 
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as  we  may  with  certaintj  assume,  that  the  six  tribes  of  Leah 
form  the  one  portion,  and  the  two  or  three  of  Rachel  the  other, 
we  may  certainly  proceed  to  regard  those  of  Bachel  as  the  di- 
vision which  accompanied  Jacob  on  his  retnm  to  Canaan,  thus 
standing  nearest  to  the  common  chief  and  father ;  and  those  of 
Leah  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  already  settled 
in  Canaan.  Not  without  meaning  does  the  legend  make  all 
Leah's  sons  the  elder,  and  Reuben  the  actual  first-bom,  but 
Rachel  and  her  children  the  especial  favourites  of  the  father. 
Similarly  Jacob  himself,  coming  from  another  land  to  Canaan 
and  to  the  house  of  Isaac,  is  called  the  younger,  and  Esau  the 
elder,  son  of  Isaac.  And  the  impossibility  that  these  two  differ- 
ent portions  should  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  national  com- 
munity, without  the  one  exercising  superior  influence  and  taking 
the  lead  over  the  other,  suggests  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
old  legend  of  Reuben's  loss  of  his  birthright.  Tradition  has 
manjF  similar  instances  of  the  loss  of  this  right ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  when  nations,  tribes,  and  families,  rather  than  individuals, 
are  really  intended,  the  memory  of  a  struggle  between  two 
powers,  and  the  triumph  of  the  one  which  was  formerly  the  in- 
ferior, forms  the  historical  basis.  Indeed  it  is  only  tiius  that 
the  importance  attributed  to  such  narratives  can  be  explained ; 
since  even  what  in  them  appears  sportive  and  jocose,  as  the 
birth  of  Pharez  and  his  twin  brother,  sons  of  Tamar  and 
Judah,'  though  prompted  by  popular  humour,  bore  reference, 
notwithstanding^  to  matters  of  grave  import.  How  among 
equals  the  higher  position,  and  thus  the  rank  of  first-born, 
was  achieved,  is  in  one  instance  distinctly  explained — in  the 
genealogy  of  Aharhel,  of  the  Judaic  branch  Ashur;  Jabez,^ 
as  an  old  book  related,  became  the  jnost  honowred  among  his 
hrethreny^  and  thus  his  house  came  to  be  regarded  among 
their  kindred  as  that  of  the  first-born.  But  while  the  circum- 
stantial account  of  Jacob's  repeated  struggles  with  Esau  for  the 
birthright  is  given  by  no  earlier  narrator  than  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  before  whose  mind  doubtless  floated  older  legends  of  the 
same  nature,  and  especially  that  respecting  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
n^seh  (p.  352  sq.),  the  tradition  of  Reuben  is  certainly  one  of 
the  oldest,  and  derived  immediately  from  the  Earliest  Narrator.* 
That  Reuben  was  once  the  principal  tribe,  and  took  the  lead 

*  Gen.  zxxriii.  28  sq.  nSy  m^t  be  taken  as  synonymous  with 
«  ^Vho  has  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah       il      .        •  ,  ,     j.     . 

called  by  his  name,  1  Chron.  ii.  66.  H^St;   i-e.  ^s^-juS  degree,  rank,  dxgnity, 

*  1  Chron.  iv.  8-10.    The  passage  must  (Ezek.  xl.  26),  *  my  couch  of  highness,  dig- 
from  its  phraseology  be  very  ancient.  nityl  according  to  my  Lehrbuch,  §  287  c. 

*  Gen.   XXXV.   22 ;   xlix.   3,  4 ;   whore 
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of  the  rest,  may  be  regarded  as  historic  truth ;  since  the  family 
tradition  iiniformlj  assigns  to  him  the  highest  place,  and  thus 
preserves  the  memory  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  originallj 
held.  That  he  insolently  abused  his  superiority,  and  thus  for- 
feited his  honourable  position,  may  be  signified  in  the  legend, 
given  by  the  First  Narrator,  of  his  abusing  his  fether's  concu- 
bine,^ and  thus  bringing  on  himself  his  father's  curse.  But  it  is 
also  plain  that  he  must  have  lost  his  position  in  very  early  times, 
since  only  such  remote  and  obscure  reminiscences  of  the  fact 
have  been  preserved.  His  place  is  taken,  not  by  Judah  (as  the 
post-Mosaic  history  would  lead  us  to  expect),  but  by  Joseph,  as 
we  are  assured  by  express  statements,^  and  by  the  result  of  all 
enquiry  into  the  history  of  the  earliest  times.  But  in  the  person 
of  Joseph  the  other  and  younger  portion  of  the  community 
gained  the  ascendency;  and  we  have  here  unquestionably  a 
fragment  of  primeval  history  respecting  the  internal  divisions 
and  contests  of  the  two  portions  out  of  which  the  community 
grew. 

Nor,  secondly,  can  it  be  without  significance,  that  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  some  are  derived  from  concubines,  but 
supposed  to  be  adopted  as  children  by  the  two  real  mothers  of 
the  family;  that  of  these,  two  belong  to  Leah  and  two  to 
Rachel;  just  as  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Nahor  precisely 
four  are  attributed  to  a  concubine.'  The  same  thing  occurs 
elsewhere  in  these  ancient  family  and  national  histories.  It 
very  frequently  happens  that  one  or  more  sons  of  an  ancient 
chief  are  not  treated  as  children  of  the  family-mother;  but 
we  generally  find  in  such  cases  that  the  sons  attributed  to 
concubines  stand  outside  of  the  round  number  assumed,^  and 
form  a  very  small  minority.*  As  we  have  here  essentially  the 
relations  and  distinctions  actually  subsisting  between  the  several 
sections  of  the  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these 
less  distinguished  sons  we  must  recognise  the  representatives  of 
supplementary  tribes,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  Oentes 
Minoresy  which  were  received  into  the  national  bond,  but  with 
certain  limitations  of  privilege,  either  on  points  of  mere  hono- 

*  This  picture  is  obviously  borrowed  Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  comp.  22,  16,  40,  and 
from  such  historical  incidents  as  that  in  above  p.  252.  For  Shaul  as  son  of  Simeon, 
2  Sam.  zvi.  21,  22.  see  p.  368. 

'  The  statement  in  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2,  is  *  As  in  the  case  of  Nahor,  Gen.  zxii. 

strictly  historical  ;   the  expression   *  the  20-24,  and  Israel.     In  that  of  Caleb, 

crowned  among  his  brethren'  is  indeed  1  Chron.  ii.  42-49,  the  present  text  is 

employed  by  poets  (Gen.  zlix.  26,  Dout.  obscure,  as  we  do  not  see  with  what  rv. 

xxxiii.  16),  but  obviously  not  without  his-  47   and   49   are   connected;    in   that  of 

torical  significiince,  of  those  old  times.  Manassch,    1    Chron.  vii.  14,   much   has 

»  Gen.  xxii.  24.  obviously  been  dropped  out  before  IB^j^^D- 

*  As  Amalek  in  the  case  of   Edom, 
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rary  precedence,  or  in  weightier  matters.  Such  a  position, 
however,  could  hardly  have  arisen  except  either  by  the  reception 
into  the  national  league  of  fresh  nations  or  families,  in  some  in- 
stances subjugated,  but  allowed  to  retain  certain  rights,  and  in 
other  cases  voluntarily  appealing  for  protection  and  adoption ; 
or  else  by  the  declension  of  older  members  from  their  original 
rank.  As  that  portion  of  the  Amalekites  which  was  reckoned 
as  connected  through  a  Horite  mother  Timna,  a  concubine  of 
Esau,  with  the  kingdom  of  Edom,^  formerly  possessed  fewer 
privileges  than  the  other  twelve  tribes ;  so  in  Israel  the  four 
tribes  which  could  derive  themselves  fr^m  the  two  true  mothers 
of  the  nation  only  through  Jacob's  two  concubines,  enjoyed 
from  the  first  less  power  and  consideration  than  the  eight  others, 
though  they  had  a  share  in  the  essential  rights  and  benefits 
possessed  by  the  commimity.  It  will  be  explained  farther  on 
how  this  original  relation  was  maintained  even  at  the  conquest 
and  partition  of  Canaan  under  Joshua ;  and  we  possess  herein  a 
surprising  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  legend.  But  even  in 
the  legend  these  sons  of  Jacob  are  regarded  as  the  rudest  and 
most  cruel ;  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  account  of  Joseph's 
connection  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah  and  Bilhah,  who  had  charge 
of  him  in  his  childhood,  and  ill  requited  his  innocent  confi- 
dence.* And  that  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Keturah  are  likewise 
accounted  only  the  oflFspring  of  Abraham's  concubines,  is  but  a 
farther  application  of  this  ancient  mode  of  viewing  national 
relations. 

That  the  meaning  is  similar  when  tradition  derives  only  some 
parts  of  a  nation  from  one  or  more  daughters  of  the  common 
ancestor,  will  be  more  particularly  shown  below. 

Thirdly,  after  the  above  remarks,  it  is  needless  to  explain 
ftirfcher,  how  it  is  anything  but  accidental  that  the  legend  re- 
specting Jacob's  sons  divides  them  throughout  into  groups  of 
four — expressly  stating  that  Leah,  after  bearing  four,  long  re- 
mained barren;  that  then  were  bom  the  four  sons  of  the 
concubines,  the  two  belonging  to  Rachel  coming  first ;  and, 
finally,  after  a  long  interval,  the  four  others ;  two  of  Leah,  and 
last  of  all,  two  of  Bachel.  Now,  putting  together  all  that  has 
been  so  far  worked  out,  we  discover  beneath  this  legendary 
veil  the  plainest  memorials  of.  the  original  relations  between 
the  great  national  members  of  the  Israelite  community.     The 

*  This  portion   of  Amalek,   then,  had  into  the  national  federation ;  the  Horites 

turned  first  to  the    Horites    (to  whom  being  then  still  independent  in  £dom  (see 

-indeed  the  Amalekites  were  related;  see  p.  226). 
p.  225  sqq.),  and  been  by  them  reeeived        <  Gen.  xzxvii.  2. 
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children  of  Leah  originally  preponderated  in  strength  and  in 
numbers,  being  as  eight  to  four,  or  at  least,  as  six  to  two  and 
to  four.  First  Reuben,  or  afterwards,  Joseph — though  even 
when  the  latter  had  obtained  the  precedence,  Reuben  and  his 
three  tribes  voted  first,  and  in  other  respects  asserted  their 
dignity;  then  either  the  two  other  tribes  of  Leah  and  the 
two  of  Zilpah,  or  the  four  inferior  tribes  together;  lastly, 
the  four  remaining  tribes,  but  so  that  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
gave  the  casting  vote.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  order  of 
voting  in  the  general  assembly ;  and  all  other  national  arrange- 
ments would  be  formed  on  the  same  model.  Later  events  may 
have  altered  many  of  the  details,  as  will  be  further  shown 
below ;  but  so  firmly  must  this  ancient  constitution  have  en- 
dured for  centuries,  so  deeply  must  it  have  impressed  itself  on 
the  whole  life  and  feeling  of  the  people,  that  even  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  altered,  twelve,  as  the  sacred  number  of 
the  nation,  was  somehow  maintained,  and  where  it  had  been 
lost  restored  if  possible  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  division  of 
Joseph  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  aflber  ihe  withdrawal  of 
Levi  as  the  priestly  tribe),  and  in  theory  and  hope  at  least  never 
abandoned.^ 

3.  Certainly,  in  the  period  after  Solomon,  such  distinctions 
between  the  twelve  tribes,  resting  on  early  tradition,  had  long 
lost  any  actual  meaning ;  since,  though  the  original  number 
was  still  held  sacred  in  thought  and  hope,  the  reality  had  in 
many  respects  greatly  changed.  All  the  more  easily  was  this 
old  tradition  seized  upon  by  the  new  prophetic  spirit,  whose 
power  pervaded  the  centuries  immediately  after  Solomon ;  and 
it  is  marvellous  to  see  how  a  genealogical  legend,  apparently  so 
remote  from  the  sphere  of  morality,  received  in  the  hands  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Narrators '  a  sense  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  a  higher  religion.  The  connecting  thread  is 
not,  however,  difficult  to  trace.  The  two  tribes  of  Rachel,  and 
especially  Joseph-Ephraim,  though  originally  last  in  order, 
were  yet  regarded  as  the  most  highly  privileged,  and  therefore 
the  best  beloved  sons  of  the  common  father,  and  their  ances- 
tress Rachel  as  his  dearest  wife.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seemed  no  moral  ground  for  the  preference  thus  given  to  the 

»  See  my  Commentar  gut  Apocalypse,  original  conception  of  the  rabject  as  well 

1828,  p.  164  sq.  as  those  put  first,  and  appear  exactly  as  if 

»  The  plan  and  substance  of  the  entire  intended  to  point  the  significance  of  the 

narrative  of  Gen.  xxix.  16-xxx.  24  come  names  with  more  precision  than  had  been 

from   the   Third   Narrator;    the    Fourth  done   by  the  Third  Narrator.     On  the 

obviously  added  the  second  explanation  of  other  hand  the  name  Jakve  in  xxix.  31-35 

the  names  Zebulon  and  Joseph  in  xxx.  may  have  been  merely  substituted  by  the 

20,  24.    These  do  not  harmonise  with  the  Fourth  Narrator  for  an  original  Elohim, 
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tribe  of  Ephraim,  since  the  branch  Joseph-Ephraim  had  as- 
suredly not  always  maintained  the  lofty  purity  attributed  by 
the  legend  to  its  ancestor  Joseph.  Bachel,  too,  was  esteemed 
superior  to  her  sister  in  beauty  and  fascination,  but  not  in  real 
virtue.  Under  these  circumstances  the  whole  life  of  the  two 
mothers,  and  their  relation  to  the  common  ancestor,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  competition  between  external  advantages  and 
pretensions  and  undeserved  neglect — ^a  competition  whose  issue, 
under  Divine  guidance,  can  never  be  doubtful,  if  under  so  severe 
a  trial  patience  and  virtue  fail  not ;  and  thus  is  suggested  a 
principle  of  the  higher  religion,  to  which  every  element  of  the 
ancient  legend  most  beautifiiUy  adapts  itself.  Jacob  loves  and 
wishes  to  have  the  more  beautiful  sister  only;  yet  the  elder, 
whom  it  is  unfair  to  set  aside  at  once  for  her  inferior  charms, 
not  only  becomes  his  wife,  equal  in  rights  and  position  to 
Eachel,  but  is  blessed  before  Eachel  with  four  sons,  thus 
gaining  honour  among  the  people,  and  even  securing  the  love 
of  her  unwilling  husband.  But  Eachel,  now  becoming  impa- 
tient, gets  from  Jacob,  at  least  through  her  handmaid  Bilhah, 
two  sons  for  herself.  Tet  even  here  Leah  is  not  behindhand, 
and  by  similar  means  also  gets  two  sons  for  herself.  At  length 
Eachel,  reduced  to  extremity,  tries  to  obtain  the  certainty  of 
offspring  by  bargaining  with  her  sister  for  the  mandrakes  foxmd 
by  Eeuben,  like  a  little  Cupid.  But  on  the  contrary,  as  if  in 
punishment  of  Eachel's  deed,  Leah  receives  two  more  sons  and 
a  daughter;  till  at  length  Eachel,  wholly  abased  and  humbled, 
is  visited  by  a  gleam  of  Divine  favour,  and  she  bears  the  son 
who,  both  in  loftiness  of  character  and  in  influence  with  his 
father,  is  soon  to  surpass  all  the  others  and  become  their 
prince ;  and  with  whose  birth,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  the 
circle  of  twelve  seemed  to  be  completed.  But  after  the  birth  of 
this  peerless  son,  she  is  not  long  spared  to  enjoy  her  happiness, 
and  at  Benjamin's  birth  she  loses  her  life,  when  just  entering 
Canaan.^  The  interpretations  given  of  the  personal  names  of 
the  sons  spring  from  no  more  ancient  conception  of  the  family 
history  than  this.  That  personal  names  were  originally  signi- 
ficant, was  indeed  the  true  feeling  of  antiquity  (p.  19),  and  the 
twelve  heads  of  tribes  were  of  sufRcient  historic  importance  to 
make  it  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  full  import  of 
their  names  witii  those  of  other  heroes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  names  of  these  Patriarchs  belonged  to  a  period  too 

*  It  is  perhaps  only  for  brevity's  sake  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  as  vr.  16-22  appear 
that  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  zxxv.  fiom  all  indication!  to  belong  to  the  First 
23-26,  Senjamin  is  reckoned  among  those    Narrator. 
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remote  for  their  original  meaning  to  have  been  retained  with 
certainty  in  the  tenth  or  ninth  century  before  Christ.  So  in 
this  as  in  similar  cases,  the  great  fi^edom  with  which  the  living 
language  interpreted  its  ancient  words  was  called  into  play  to 
find  in  them  a  meaning  corresponding  to  new  ideas. 

Another  example  of  the  mode  in  which  such  old  family 
legends  were  applied  is  afforded  by  the  Book  of  Origins,  in  the 
case  of  Jacob's  only  daughter,  Dinah,'  who  stands  singly  beside 
his  twelve  sons.     That  we  are  not  to  understand  this  literally 
of   an    individual    daughter,  follows   from  the  view  we  have 
arrived  at  respecting  the  brothers,  as  well  as  from  the  meaning 
in  all  similar  cases.     For  though  in  early  genealogies  we  occa- 
sionally find  a  daughter  expressly  mentioned,  such  instances 
are  so  rare  and  isolated,'  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  them 
intended  for  daughters  in  the  mere  literal  sense ;  and  as  all 
domestic  relations,  in  this   connection,  represent  in  fact  the 
movements  of  nations  and  tribes,  the  same  rule  must  apply 
here  also ;  for  if  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  had  in  any  case  a 
daughter  thus  exceptionally  mentioned,  some  important  family 
history  must  formerly  have  entwined  itself  around  her  name ; 
as  will  be  shown  with  regard  to  Caleb's  daughter  Achsa,  of  whom 
we  have  so  bald  a  mention  in  1  Chron.  ii.  49.    Now  if  the  son  of 
a  concubine  is  meant  to  denote  the  father  and  representative  of 
some  less  privileged  tribe  or  family,  which  has  come  in  from  the 
outside  and  attached  itself  to  the  main  stem,  so  on  the  otlier 
hand   a  daughter  standing  alone  would  betoken  the  passing 
over  of  a  portion  of  the  nation,  tribe,  or  family,  with  their  pos- 
sessions, to  another  nation,  tribe,  or  family  as  the  case  may  be. 
So  Caleb's  daughter  Achsa  brings  to  Othniel  great  possessions ; 
so  Aholibamah  and  Timna  denote  the  absorption  of  the  Horites 
into  the  Idumeans ;  and  so  the  marriage  of  Hezron,  Judah's 
grandson,  to  a  daughter  of  Machir  of  Gilead,'  plainly  indicates 
a  fusion  of  these  two  races,  to  form  the  so-called  townships  of 
Jair,^  in  the  farthest  east.     So  also,  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Jacob's  daughter  Dinah  with  Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  must 
indicate  the  commencement  of  an  alliance  of  a  part,  or  (which 

'  Gen.  zzxiii.  18-xzxiy;    comp.  with  vii.  24);  Heman's  throe  daughters,  men- 

xlvi.  15,  XXX.  21.  tioned  with  his  fourteen  sons  (1  Chron. 

"  The  only  other  examples  prior  to  post-  xxr.  6) ;  Sheshan's  daughters  without 
Mosaic  times  are,  Serah  the  daughter  of  brothers  (ii.  34) ;  other  cases  in  1  Chron. 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17,  mentioned  again  iv.  3,  vii.  32,  and  in  the  like  manner, 
among  matters  merely  special  to  the  tribe,  Zelophehad's  five  daughters,  under  Man- 
in  Num.  xxri.  46,  1  Chron.  yii.  30)  ;  asseh ;  concerning  whom  see  above  p.  368, 
Aholibamah  daxighter  of  Anah  and  Timna  and  my  Jlterthumer^  p.  204  sq. 
amonff  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  22) ;  *  1  Chron.  iL  21-23. 
SherS  daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  ChioiL  *  Havoth-Jair,TK*n^0Num.xxxii.41. 
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is  the  same  thing)  a  tribe,  of  the  conmmnity  of  Jacob  with 
Ganaanites  settled  in  the  ancient  city  of  Shechem,  under  a  Ca- 
naanite  dynasty  bearing  the  name  of  Hamor.^  The  Eariiest  Nar- 
rator had  ak^ady  touched  on  this,'  and  blamed  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi  had  punished  by  fire  and 
sword  the  attempt  of  the  Canaanites  to  ravish  and  subjugate  & 
portion  of  Jacob ;  and  the  very  fact  that  Levi  here  appears  in 
a  very  diflferent  character  from  that  which  he  bore  after  Moses* 
time,  shows  this  to  be  a  relic  of  very  ancient  legend.  But  the 
Book  of  Origins,  after  its  manner,  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
inculcate  right  conduct,  and  to  show  by  this  example  in  eloquent 
language  and  the  clear  words  of  law,  how  Israel  ought  to  act 
when  brought  into  close  contact  with  strangers,  and  how  in- 
termarriage and  friendly  intercourse  may  be  possible  between 
Israel  and  the  heathen ;  but  represents  the  old  father  as  ob- 
serving an  ominous  silence  respecting  the  cruelty  with  which 
Dinah's  two  brothers  in  this  unusual  case  avenged  her  wrongs 
upon  the  offender  and  his  city. 

Differently,  again,  does  the  Fourth  Narrator  treat  the  un- 
doubtedly very  old  &mily  tradition '  of  Judah's  sons.  This 
legend  essentially  asserted  two  things.  First,  that  two  of 
Judah's  three  eldest  sons,  Br  and  Onan,  were  lost  sight  of  in 
history,  even  before  Israel  came  to  Egypt.^  But  this  we  have 
every  reason  to  understand  of  some  early  catastrophe,  which 
swept  away  the  two  first  fikmilies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  so  en- 
tirely, that,  though  appearing  in  the  genealogies  in  their  due 
place,  they  are  described  only  as  having  died  early.*  Indeed, 
every  son's  name  which  stands  quite  isolated  and  barren  in  these 
ancient  genealogies  may  similarly  be  held  to  denote  a  family 
which  has  become  extinct.  But  ilie  downfall  of  an  older  branch 
generally  causes  the  rise  of  a  younger;  and  tribes  and  their 
branches  always  tend  towards  th.e  restitution  of  their  original 
numbers.  And  therefore,  secondly,  this  tradition  conveys  the  fact 
that,  in  place  of  these  two  early-lost  sons  of  Judah,  two  younger 
branches,  Zarah  and  Fharez,  arose,  of  whom  Pharez  eventually 

*  From  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  reckoning  bj  t]&\^  Kestta,  'pieces  of 
Tery  city  (Shechem)  where  this  event  ^  »  ^^^  found '  elsewhere  except  in 
occurred^was  boipe  by  one  of  his  sons,    josh/xxiv.  32  and  Job  xlii.  11 ;  fo?  the 

i"^'  *w  \?^^'    •  ^  '\T  ^'n^^  ^  "'*  Book  of  Origins  reckons  money  by  shekels, 

ferred  that  this  dominant  family  at  one  Qg^.  xxiii.  16-16;  Ex.  xxx.  16. 

time  ruled  over  more  aties  than   this        >  q.^jj  x^xviii. 

^^®-  *  As  stated  in   the  Book  of  Origins, 

•  This  follows  from  Gen.  xlix.  6-7;  the  Gen.  xlvi.  12,  Num.  xxri.  19. 
beginning  also  of  the  narrative  of  xxxiiL        *  Among  the  families  of  Judah,  how- 
18-20,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  ever,  a  certain  £r  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
earliest  book,  if  only  on  account  of  the  iv.  21,  as  subordinate  to  Shelah. 
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obtained  the  precedence  (p.  373).  Now  there  are  two  ways  in- 
which  the  fathers  and  representatives  of  younger  branches  thus 
taking  the  place  of  elder  may  consistentiy  be  treated  in  tradi- 
tionary history.  First,  they  may  be  described  simply  as  later- 
bom  sons  of  the  same  father.  Of  this  kind  is  a  very  ancient 
account  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim,*  apparently  referring  to  early 
struggles  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants 
in  the  pre-Egyptian  period,"  and  affording  therefore  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  present  case.  Ephraim  (so  it  is  said 
in  the  Chronicles  on  unquestionably  ancient  authority)  lost 
two  of  his  sons,  Ezer  and  Elad,  who,  in  some  quarrel  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  went  to  Gath'  to  carry  off  cattle,  but  were 
themselves  slain.  Whereupon  their  old  father  mourned  many 
days,  visited  and  consoled  by  his  brethren,  like  Job  in  his  afflic- 
tion, until  his  wife  bore  him  another  son,  Beriah,  as  well  as 
a  daughter ;  the  son  being  the  same  from  whom  the  great  hero 
Joshua  descended  in  the  tenth  generation.*  Secondly,  such 
branches  may  be  represented  under  the  form  of  grandsons 
adopted  as  children.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Joseph's 
two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  they  were  received  into  the 


"  1  Chron.  vii.  20-23. 

*  This  might  appear  doubtful,  from 
the  circumBtance,  that  1  Chron.  viii.  13 
actually  teilB  of  one  Beriah,  who  there 
appears  as  substitute  and  also  as  arenger 
of  those  fallen  in  the  war  with  Gath, 
how  he  with  his  brother  Shema  expelled 
the  inhabitants  from  Gath.  He  is  in- 
deed said  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  but  from  the  affinity  between  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  this 
difference  is  unimportant.  But  he  is 
re^rded  as  the  head  of  a  family  of 
Ajalon,  a  city  dose  on  the  post-Mosaic 
possessions  of  Bei\jamin ;  hence  it  might 
perhaps  seem  probable  that  the  contests 
in  question  belonged  to  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  post-Mosaic  period. 
But  in  fact  these  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  doubting  the  pre-Egyptian  existence 
of  this  story ;  and  thus  we  have  here  a 
very  remarkable  tradition  of  extremely 
ancient  occurrences.  See  my  remarks  in 
Jahrb.  der  Bibl.  Wisa.  vi.  pp.  99-100. 
Respecting  the  warlike  deeds  of  some  of 
Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  himself,  against 
the  Canaanites  and  against  Esau,  as  also 
respecting  the  fortunes  of  Esau  himself, 
we  have  further  stories  and  intimations  in 
the  *  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,' 
noticed  on  p.  200,  especially  Test,  Jud.  ch. 
iii.-vii.  ix.  Benj,  x.  end.  From  what 
sources  these  accounts  of  the  kings  and 
localities  of  the  Patriarchal  world  were 


derived,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  (comp.  xxx.), 
and  similar  books.  Such  works  indeed 
continued  in  constant  use  down  to  a  much 
later  period  (see  Zun^*  Gottesdiensiliche 
Fortr^e,  p.  145;  Jellinek's  Bet  ha  Mid- 
rcuch,  lii.  pp.  1-6).  The  earliest  work  not 
in  the  Canon,  which  our  author  seems 
from  the  Test.  Naft.  v.  to  have  made  use 
of,  was  one  probably  written  under  the 
Seleucidse,  which  contained  information 
on  the  acts  of  Jacob  and  his  sons ;  but 
whether  the  author  of  that  book  had 
access  to  any  veiy  ancient  works,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  work  out  very  clear  historic  notions 
from  any  such  late  materials;  and  the 
great  freedom  with  which  earlier  accounts 
have  been  here  handled,  is  seen  from  the 
Test.  Jud.  viii.  compared  with  Gen. 
xxxviii.  1. 

■  The  Avim  before  the  Philistine  con- 
quest must  therefore  be  here  intended, 
as  is  dear  from  p.  243. 

*  I  regard  this  as  the  correct  meaning 
of  the  words  1  Chron.  vii.  20-27;  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  taken  strictly,  . 
can  yield  no  other  sense ;  for  the  *\  before 

D-WID  ▼•21  must  designate  the  apodosis, 
according  to  my  I^hrb.  §  343  c.  Shuthelah's 
genealogy  is  then  carried  down  in  seven, 
and  Kesheph's  in  ten  generations,  as  far 
as  Joshua,  which  is  quite  self-consistent. 
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rank  and  privileges  of  whole  tribes,  and  are  said  by  the  Third 
Narrator  to  have  been  blessed  and  adopted  as  children  by  the 
dying  Jacob.  Midway  between  these  two  alternatives  stands  the 
case  of  Zarah  and  Pharez.  They  are  called  children  of  Tamar, 
Jndah's  daughter-in-law,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  own  sons. 
This  is  brought  about  through  a  single  yet  complicated  crime, 
in  which  nearly  every  member  of  the  family  had  a  share.  After 
the  eldest  son's  death  without  issue,  the  widow's  claim  to  mar- 
riage was  reftised,  first  by  the  infamous  second  son  and  then  by 
the  father.  She  at  last  avenges  her  wrong  on  the  father  himself, 
and  Judah  unexpectedly  finds  himself  the  father  of  two  sons, 
who  may  be  also  denominated  his  grandsons,  and  for  the  shame 
of  whose  birth  he  dared  not  execute  fitting  justice  on  the  widow. 
Once  assume  (as  was  so  long  assumed  in  Israel)  the  high  mo- 
rality and  binding,  because  divinely-imposed,  obligation  of  the 
levirate  marriage,^  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  see  the  point  and 
bearing  of  this  half-comic  dress,  which  covers  the  account  of 
very  ancient  relations  of  family  and  tribe.  And  even  before  the 
Fourth  Narrator  had  fully  worked  out  the  legend,  it  is  very 
likely  that  popular  wit  in  the  ninth  century  may  have  taken 
its  revenge  upon  the  reigning  house  of  David,  descended  from 
that  very  Pharez,  for  many  harsh  or  imwarrantable  acts, 
by  this  satirical  version  of  that  house's  origin,  to  which  the 
Book  of  Euth,  probably  with  at  least  equal  truth,  affords  the 
opposite. 


V.  The  Beginning  op  the  Nation. 

After  such  historical  traces,  few  but  unmistakable,  it  is  im- 
X>ossible  to  deny  that  the  beginning  of  Israel  as  a  nation  dates 
from  pre-Egyptian  times. 

The  great  chief  whom  the  nation  has  always  revered  as  its 
father  may  probably  have  settled  in  Canaan  with  the  germ  of 
the  people,  and  consequently  of  the  twelve  tribes.  His  commu- 
nity, whether  large  or  small,  must  have  been  divided  into  twelve 
branches.  But  in  Canaan  many  other  populations  (out  of  whom 
indeed  the  Twelve  Tribes  which  obtained  a  name  in  histx)ry 
originally  proceeded)  must  have  early  attached  themselves  to 
this  nucleus ;  consisting  partly  of  Hebrew  elements,  already  long 
existing  in  Canaan  (whence  Jacob  was  made  the  grandson  of 
Abraham),  and  partly  of  foreign  admixtures.  The  existence  of 
the  latter  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  and  how  little  the  boast 

*  Or  mari'iage  with  a  brother-in-law,  on  which  bce  my  AltcHhutner,  p.  239  sq. 
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of  the  pure  blood  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  is  worth  is  shown  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  from  this  its  first  beg^inning 
down  through  all  succeeding  time.  We  must  allow,  indeed, 
that  the  Book  of  Origins  must  have  some  historical  foundation 
when  it  lays  such  stress  on  the  greater  purity  of  Israel's  Hebrew 
blood  ^  in  the  account  of  his  and  Esau's  wives ;  as  also  the  later 
historians  who  assert  the  same.  Unquestionably  the  Israelites 
did  hold  themselves  more  closely  together,  and  could  more 
easily  do  so,  being  the  nation  latest  settled  in  the  land.  But 
that  this  boast  is  to  be  allowed  only  in  comparison  with  other 
Hebrew  races  who  allied  themselves  more  finely  with  alien  blood, 
is  evident  from  a  multitude  of  unequivocal  signs ;  and  indeed  is 
not  denied  by  the  historians  themselves,  who  unhesitatingly 
admit  even  the  very  first  sons  of  Jacob  to  have  taken  Canaanitish 
wives.*  Even  the  examination  of  the  names  of  tribes,  fathers 
of  tribes,  and  sons  of  tribes  (the  latter  representing  the  compo- 
nent families)  leads  to  the  same  results.  To  deny  the  existence . 
of  such  great  men,  such  fathers  and  bene&ctors  of  the  people 
as  Jacob  and  Joseph,  would  be  pure  folly ;  but  with  regard  to 
many  other  names,  the  traces  we  can  find  only  enable  us  to  see 
that  before  the  time  of  Jacob  they  were  fully  formed  tribes  and 
populations,  which  in  smaller  or  larger  proportions  were  ab- 
sorbed into  Jacob's  community,  and  are  here  accordingly  com- 
memorated as  sons  or  grandsons  of  that  Patriarch.  The  six 
families  of  Manasseh  are  derived  from  him  only  through  Machir, 
his  son,  and  Gilead,  his  grandson.  Here  the  name  of  the 
mountain-land  of  Gilead  was  evidently  introduced  only  because 
after  the  time  of  Moses  its  ruling  house  became  subject  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  In  another  case,  the  name  of  Ephrath  for 
Bethlehem  is  on  the  one  hand  very  old,  and  unquestionably 
pre-Mosaic,  yet  on  the  other  plainly  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  tribe  Ephraim ; '  although  after  the  conquest  of  the  land 
under  Joshua  the  dominion  of  this  tribe  never  extended  so  far 

»  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  36,  xxvii.  46— xxviii.  9,  Ephraim,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  words, 

zxxtI.    Gen.  xxiv.  by  the  Third  Narrator :  cannot  have  been  bom  in  Egypt.   A  region 

but  from  xxii.  20-24,  we  conclude  that  Ephrataj  famed  for   its  fruitfulness,    is 

the  Book  of  Origins  had  abeady  mentioned  curiously  found  in  the  south-east  of  Abys- 

Isaac's  wife  in  a  similar  sense.  sinia,  and  not  far  from  it  an  Argobba  also 

«  Gen,  xxxviu.  2,  xlvi.  10.  (compare  aj-)^^  in  Bashan,  Deut.  iii.  4, 

'  Ephrathite  is  the  form  used  for  one  1  Kings  ir.  13),  see  Harris'  Highlands  of 

of  the  tribe  Ephraim,  I.Sam,  i.  1,  1  Kings  Ethiopia^    ii  p.  347    sq.,   Isenberg  und 

xi.   26,  as  if   the    original   word    were  Krapf  s  Journal  (London,  1843),  p.  289 ; 

Ephmth,  and  Ephraim  a  plural  irre^-  Ludolf  also  names  it,  but  very  briefly, 

larly  formed  from  it ;  see  also  1  Chron.  From  the  wide  extent  of  the  regions  over 

ii.  24.  The  story  of  father  Ephraim  men-  which  these  and  many  other  Semitic  names 

tionod  p.  380,  if  proved  to  be  pre-Mosaic,  are  dispersed,  we  see  how  very  old  these 

would  much  strengthen  the  evidence  that  local  names  must.  be. 
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to  the  sontli.  Hence  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  Ephrath 
an  old  branch  of  the  Canaanites  which,  in  combination  with  a 
more  purely  Hebrew  family,  known  as  Machir  or  Manasseh, 
formed  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  This  also  explains  why  Ephraim 
was  originally  reckoned  second  to  Manasseh,  and  not  allowed  to 
rank  as  the  first-bom  of  Joseph.'  And  if  Esan,  as  we  learn 
from  reliable  authority,^  had  really  a  Hittite  wife  named  Jndith, 
the  name  Jndah  wotdd  also  be  old-Canaanite.  K,  again, 
Eeuben  and  Simeon  had  each  a  son  Carmi,^  Benben  and  Judah 
a  Hezron/  Simeon  and  Judah  a  son  Zerah,^  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin a  Becher,^  Levi  and  Esau  a  Eorah,^  Beuben  and  Midian 
a  Hanoch,®  p.  315  sq ;  this  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  chance, 
but  may  represent  the  breaking  up  of  other  nationalities,  oiF 
which  part  was  absorbed  into  one  tribe,  part  into  another.  Of 
the  similar,  but  to  us  more  intelligible,  case  of  the  Sons  of 
Eenaz,  in  connection  with  Judah  and  Esau,  we  have  aheady 
spoken,  p.  251. 

Further  testimony  on  the  question,  how  deep  the  fusion  of 
Canaanite  and  Hebrew  races  went,*  and  how  long  before  the 
Egyptian  period  Israel  must  have  dwelt  in  Canaan,  is  afforded 
by  the  language  of  the  country;  on  which,  however,  many 
errors  are  now  current.  It  has  in  our  days  been  commonly 
assumed,  that  the  Hebrew  was  quite  like  the  Phoenician  or 
Punic;  the  principal  authority  for  this  opinion  being 
the  well-known  expressions  in  St.  Augustin's  writings.  But 
this  African  bishop  was  not  himself  versed  in  languages,  and 
was  only  aware  of  a  general  similarity  between  the  two,  without 
any  de&iite  knowledge.  If  these  two  languages  were  perfectly 
alike,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  Israelite  tradition, 
examined  above,  could  speak  of  so  wide  a  separation  between 
the  nations ;  and  the  historical  credit  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
would  suffer  extremely  in  consequence.  But  the  assumption 
that  the  language  of  the  Canaanites,  although  Semitic,  was 
originally  identical  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  or  exhibited  only 
the  very  slightest  differences  from  it,  is  not  confirmed  by  the 

*  Gen.  xlviii.  »  Gen.  xxv.  4,  xlvi.  9,  Numb.  xxri.  6  ; 
'  Gen.  zxri.  34  ;  compare  Jehud  in  the    but  this  name  is  certainly  derived  from  the 

tribe  Dan,  Josh.  six.  45,  and  Reuben  in  divine  personage  mentioned  at  p.  26d  sq., 

the  tribe  Judah,  xv.  6.  and  this  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  existence 

*  1  Chron.  ii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  8.  of  his  worship  at  this  early  ago. 

*  1  Chron.  v.  3,  and  above,  p.  366  sq.  •  For  special  reasons  Ezekiel  xvi.  3,  4/), 

*  Numb.   xxvi.    13  ;    1  Chron.   iv.  24,  lays  great  stress  upon  this,  speaking  how- 
ii.  6,  ix.  6 ;  see  above,  p.  366  sq.  ever  more  as  prophet  thaa  as  historian. 

*  Gen.  iJvi.  21 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  6  ;  Numb.  Similarly  Moab    and  Ammon  are   con- 
xxvi.  85.  temptuously  reckoned  with  the  CanaaniteB 

*  See  above,  p.  365  note,  and  Gen.  xzxvi.  in  Judith  v.  3 ;  compare  however  v.  6. 
5,  xiv.  16. 
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remains  of  the  Phcenician  language,  so  for  as  is  at  present 
known  with  any  certainty.^  On  the  contrary  the  Old  Testament 
itself  shows,  by  the  many  different  names  which  it  often  gives 
of  the  same  country  or  the  same  city,*  that  in  this  land  the 
variety  of  languages  (though  all  Semitic)  was  as  great  as  that 
of  the  peoples.  These  manifold  languages,  however,  as  far  as 
we  have  means  to  inspect  them,  had  assuredly  a  certain  marked 
resemblance  among  themselves ;  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  supposing  that  the  original  inhabitants,  never  utterly  sup- 
pressed, here  founded  a  true  national  language,  to  which  all 
incomers,  Canaanite  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  Philistine,  inevitably 
conformed ;  and  which  naturally  coincides  most  with  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  who  mingled  first  and  most  freely  with  the 
natives.  Now  the  Israelites,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  entered  the 
country  in  smaller  bodies,  must  even  before  the  Egyptian  period 
have  so  completely  adopted  this  language,  that  even  in  Egypt 
they  took  very  little  from  the  Egyptian ;  and  afber  the  conquest 
under  Joshua,  they  seem  to  have  yielded  more  and  more  to  the 
influence  of  its  native  elements,*  and  were  able  to  converse 
easily  with  the  Phoenicians ;  whereas  the  speech  beyond  Gilead 
and  Euphrates,  being  Aramean,  was  considered  a  foreign 
tongue.*  This  last  circumstance  is  not  surprising,  if  the  con- 
jecture respecting  Damascus,  p.  311  sq.,  be  correct,  that  during 
the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Aramean  tribes  had  pushed 
farther  southward,  cutting  the  Israelites  off  entirely  from  their 
former  kindred  in  the  north.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  our  day 
to  assume  an  Aramean  origin  for  the  Hebrews,  or  any  special 
resemblance  between  the  languages  of  the  Anuneans  and  the 
Hebrews.® 

*  This  is  a  most  important  result  of  onr  the  difference  is  referred  to  three  distinct 
latest  investigations,  see  my  Abhandlung  nationalities,  Hermon  of  the  Hebrews 
vber  das  Phonikisehe  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  being  called  Shenir  by  the  Amorites,  and 
dea  MorgerUandt  iv.  s.  400-418,  continued  Sirion  by  the  Sidonians. 

vi.  p.  288  sq.,   vii.  p.  79  sq. ;   also  my  •  Hence  Isaiah  xix.  18  could,  not  im- 

Ahhandlung  uber  die  Inschrift  von  Mar-  properly,  understand  Hebrew  to  be  in- 

seilUf  which  appeared  in  the  Jahrb.  der  eluded  in  the  term  langtta^e  of  Canaan. 

BM.  Wis8.  i.,  and  more  correctly  printed  *  This  is  one  of  the  chief  results  esta- 

in  the  Abkandlungen  der  Gbttvnger  Gesell.  Wished  in  the  above-named  treatises  on 

der  Wiss.  iv. ;  and  especially  my  Erkla-  the  Phoenician. 

rung  der  gro8StnPkonixische7iInschrift  von  *  The  two  Aramaic  words  used  as  a 

Sidon  (Gott.  1856),  as  well  as  many  later  translation  of  Gilead,  according  to  a  pecu- 

articles.  liar  interpretation  of  the  latter  in  Gen. 

*  Seir,  Edonty  Esau^  see  p.  344 ;  Jerusalem  xxxi.  47,  may  be  ancient,  as  well  as  the 
and  Jebus^  see  below;  Liitz  and  Bethel,  entire  verse ;  they  afford,  as  is  well  known, 
the  first  the  Canaanite,  the  second  the  the  earliest  testimony  on  the  nature  of 
Hebrew  name,  see  p.  304.    Kirjatk-Arbah  Aramaic  as  a  distinct  language. 

and  Hebron^  p.  230.     Kphrath  and  Beth-  •  Two  special  causes  have  contributed 

lehcrm ;    compare  the    very   distinct  tcs-  to  this  error.     On  the  one  hand,  Jacob 

timony  from  the  Mosaic  age  in  Numb,  himself  and  his  Mesopotamian  connections 

zzxii.  38.    On  one  occasion,  Deut.  iii.  9,  are  even  in  early  writings  often  classed 
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In  religion  and  manners,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites 
certainly  maintained  far  more  individuality,  as  the  whole  fol- 
lowing history  shows.  And  the  hero  who  could  give  such  unity 
to  a  nation  composed  of  these  differing  elements,  that  to  bear 
his  double  name  was  ever  accounted  its  highest  honour,  must 
in  actual  life  have  been  so  great,  that  in  history  proper  he 
would  have  shone  as  brightly  as  in  legend,  if  of  him  as  of 
Abraham  some  great  record  had  been  preserved  from  far  distant 
days.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  pronounce  with  certainty  that  his 
individual  deeds  must  have  been  worthy  of  a  great  historical 
personage,  but  are  forced  to  relinquish  the  attempt  to  gain  any 
close  and  connected  idea  of  the  details  of  his  career ;  content 
to  have  brought  together  the  scattered  traces  that  remain  to 
testify  to  the  actual  beginnings  of  this  national  history. 


with  the  Arameans:  but  in  vhat  sense 
this  is  meant  in  the  ancient  narratives, 
and  even  by  the  Denteionomist,  has  been 
abready  sufficiently  explained,  p.  342  sq. 
Abraham  himself  was  never  called  an 
Aramean,  and  the  Hebrews  always  knew 
themselves  to  be  vexy  different  from  the 
Arameans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  became 
the  fashion  with  Hellenistic  writers  in  the 
latest  period  of  this  history  to  call  Abra- 
ham, and  even  Moses  (Philo's  Life  of 
Moaest  i.  2. 7),  Chaldeans,  and-the  Hebrew 
language  Chaldee  (Philo  especially  does 


so,  ii.  p.  138-140,  412  sq. ;  Aucher,  ii. 
p.  208).  But  this  confusion  sprang  solely 
from  the  causes  already  stated,  p.  835  sq. 
Barely,  however,  did  a  writer  go  so  £fir  as 
to  caU  the  Israelites,  by  way  of  praise, 
'descendants  of  the  Chaldeans,*  as  in 
Judith  V.  6-9,  and  Josephus  Againat 
Apion,  i.  13 ;  but  as  the  latter  in  ch.  vi. 
f(Mlows  the  custom  of  his  age  in  using  the 
name  Chaldean  as  equivalent  to  phUo- 
dophevt  it  is  obvious  whv  he  and  other 
writers  like  him  were  glad  to  find  a  Cbal« 
dean  origin  for  the  Patriarchs. 
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SECTION  n. 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  EGYPT. 
A.    GEXEBAL  KOTIONS. 

The  pre-Egyptian  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  certain  grandeur  of  its  own,  to  which  the  nation, 
even  when  transformed  by  the  spirit  of  a  higher  religion,  could 
look  back  with  joy  and  pride ;  and  some  of  the  threads  of  the 
purer  religion  and  upright  lofty  tone  of  mind,  which  after 
Moses  was  inseparable  from  the  national  life  as  regulated  by 
law,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  glorious  heroes  of  that  primitive 
age.  A  mystic  bond  of  uniformity  of  feeling  and  consistency 
of  aim  often  runs  for  centuries  through  the  fortunes  of  a  nation 
which  preserves  the  best  elements  of  its  life  from  ruin.  The 
modem  Germans  may  see  in  their  national  hero  Arminius  and 
his  Romanising  brother  Flavins  only  too  true  a  prototype  of 
their  own  good  and  bad  elements.  In  the  same  way,  many  a 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Israel,  which  developed  its  fall 
power  only  after  the  time  of  Moses,  may  have  had  its  root  in 
that  early  age. 

But  it  is  (as  was  remarked  on  p.  287)  in  the  Egyptian  period 
that  we  first  perceive  a  distinct  preparation  for  this  nation's 
especial  mission.  Egypt,  both  through  her  wealth  and  treasures, 
and  through  her  incomparably  early  and  high  culture,  was  in  the 
earliest  times  for  the  less  civilised  nations  surrounding  her,  very 
much  what  in  later  times  Athens  and  Rome  were  for  the  northern 
tribes :  a  magnet,  attracting  or  repelling,  but  from  which  all 
departed  other  than  they  came  ;  a  high  school  for  all  migrating 
races,  whether  conquering  or  conquered.  Much  indeed  both 
of  art  and  of  practical  experience  she  had  to  impart ;  mingled 
however,  even  thus  early,  with  too  much  that  was  degraded  and 
repulsive ;  and  a  simple  primitive  people,  when  submitted  to  her 
strong  and  manifold  influences,  necessarily  received  an  impress 
varying  in  strength  with  its  native  force  of  character.  Even  after 
Egypt  had  for  centuries  lost  both  strength  and  independence, 
and  become  the  prey  of  invader  after  invader,  it  still  retained 
for  the  adjacent  lands  of  Asia  something  of  the  magic  charm. 
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which  *the  Thousand  and  One  Nights*  so  vividly  describe. 
How  mighty  then,  must  the  influence  of  Egypt  have  been,  in 
her  first  flush  of  prosperity  and  culture,  to  us  well-nigh  inex- 
plicable, but  attested  by  those  wondrous  monuments,  the  accu- 
rate investigation  of  which  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  days, 
and  for  the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  RoseUini,  Wilkinson  and 
Lepsius. 

But  certain  as  it  is  that  the  intimate  connection  of  Israel 
with  this  earliest-civUised  among  the  nations  alone  enabled  him 
to  take  the  first  step  which  introduced  him  into  the  great  world- 
history,  it  is  equally  evident  on  the  other  hand  that  the  first 
step  in  this  change,  the  migration  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  formed 
only  a  transition-period  between  the  preliminary  and  the  proper 
history  of  the  nation.  For  as  the  narrative  now  stands  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  history  of  this  period  is  concerned  with  the 
twelve  tribes  simply  as  individuals,  sons  of  Jacob.  And  whilst 
in  the  early  traditions  (see  p.  288)  even  Joseph,  incomparably 
the  most  illustrious  of  those  sons,  is  never  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  three  great  Patriarchs,  but  put  as  it  were  one  step 
below  that  Heroic  age,  yet  his  history  almost  coincides  with  the 
closing  portion  of  Jacob's ;  and  in  death  the  two  appear  all  but 
equal.  But  important  as  are  in  themselves  these  opening  scenes 
of  the  Egj^tian  period,  it  is  not  there  that  we  shall  find  the 
germ  of  that  great  history  which  was  to  make  Israel  immortal. 
This  transition-epoch  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  prehistoric  period,  and  kept  distinct  from  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  nation. 

A  close  examination  of  this  beginning  of  Israel's  life  in  Egypt 
is  indeed  beset  with  serious  difficulties:  the  age  is  still  so 
remote,  the  sources  of  information  are  so  scanty.  It  is  true 
that  the  Biblical  narratives,  which  appear  copious  rather  from 
their  volume  than  from  the  amount  of  strictly  historical  infor- 
mation which  they  contain,  receive  here  for  the  first  time  some- 
thing like  completion  by  contributions  from  without.  While 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  in  their  accounts  of  Egypt,  are  almost 
silent  on  this  remote  section  of  history,  it  is  fortunate  that  of  a 
work  compiled  from  good  native  sources — that  of  Manetho  on 
the  thirty-one  Egyptian  dynasties,  from  the  first  mortal  sovereign 
Menes  down  to  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies — some  extracts, 
unfortunately  scanty  and  corrupted,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  and  others  in  Georgius  Syncellus,*  who 

*  In  several  passages  in  the   Chrono-     nltimately  derived  from  Manetho.  Farther 
graphy^  Bonn  edition ;  especiaUy  pp.  99-     references  will  be  given  later,  in  treating 
146.    Even  such  obscure  notices  as  those    of  the  Exodus, 
in    Tac.    Hist  v.   3,    may  probably  be 

c  c   2 
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quotes  from  the  History  of  Julius  Africanus.  Still  more  fortunate 
is  it  that  Flavius  Josephus,  who  in  this  part  of  his  Antiquities 
adhered  closely  to  Biblical  and  Jewish  authorities,^  was  induced 
by  the  violent  opposition  of  certain  contemporary  writers  to  quote 
at  fall  length,  in  his  work  against  Apion,  two  long  passages  of 
Manetho,  whose  work  is  unfortunately  lost.*  But  in  his  appli- 
cation of  these  passages  of  Manetho  to  the  history  of  Israel, 
Josephus  himself  falls  into  serious  errors ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  mischief  was  done  by  premature  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars  of  that  day  to  reconcile  the 
Biblical  and  the  Egyptian  accounts.  To  this  cause  may  be  princi- 
pally attributed  the  confused  state  of  the  few  remaining  extracts 
from  Manetho.  Nor  have  even  the  labours  of  modern  scholars  in 
deciphering  Egyptian  inscriptions  been  rewarded  as  yet  by 
much  reliable  information  with  respect  to  this  particular  portion 
of  early  history.  Moreover,  some  who  undertook  most  confi- 
dently to  interpret  the  inscriptions,  and  whose  services  in  deci- 
phering have  in  some  instances  been  most  meritorious,  have 
been  hitherto  the  least  disposed  to  an  impartial  consideration 
and  comparison  of  the  Biblical  records.  Besides  which  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  monuments  requiring 
examination  is  constantly  receiving  accessions,  and  the  deci- 
phering of  those  already  found  is  still  far  from  complete.  At 
this  very  time,  indeed,  fresh  discoveries  are  again  looked  for.' 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  is  pretty  nearly  all 
that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 

I.  That  the  whole  Hebrew  movement  from  the  north  could 
terminate  only  in  rich  and  beautifiil  Egypt  may  be  inferred,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  309  sqq.),  from  the  general  mutual  relations  of 
the  nations  of  those  times.     But  we  possess  besides  sufficient 

*  That  'fae  was  aware  of  the  existence  lation  of  revolutioDS  of  Sirius,  1,461  years 
of  other  opinions,  is  however  evident  from  in  length,  does  not  appear  to  me  suffi- 
his  passing  intimation,  'that  Israel  was  ci  en  tly  proved.  The  groat  work  of  Lc^psnis, 
derived  not  from  Egypt,  but  from  Meso-  Chronoloffie  der  Aegypter,  the  first  vol.  of 
potamia*  (Antiq.\\.  7.  4);  an  assertion  which  appeared  in  Berlin,  1849,  is  not 
which  in  his  work  Against  Action  he  de-  yet  complet«l ;  but  an  instalment  of  its 
fends  at  length,  against  opponents  whom  completion  was  furnished  in  1858,  by  his 
he  mentions  by  name.  Indeed  none  but  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Ancient  Egypt,  con- 
Pagans  were  then  capable  of  such  an  error  taining  valuable  documents,  And  in  the 
as  to  refer  the  origin  of  Israel  to  Egypt  last  few  years  new  excavations  and  inves- 
and  Africa.  tigations  have  been  carried  out  by  Ma- 

*  Against  Apion,  i.  14-16  and  26-31.        riftte  and  others,    in  the  north-east  of 
«  Since  Uiis  was  written  in  1842,  Bun-    Egypt,  tJie  very  district  most  important 

flen*s  work  on  Egypt  appeared,  the  first  to  our  present  subject;  and  from  these 

volume  in  1846,  and  the  fifth  and  last  in  much  new  light  may  be  expected.     See 

1867;    also    B5ckh's    Manetho    und  die  Reme   ArMologique,    1861,    p.  249-66, 

//i*«<i«/m?;?<Ti«f«,  whose  assumption,  that  338-40,    1862,  p.  297  «qq. ;  Chabas  in 

Manetho's  chronology,  commencing  with  Langlois'  ^^iDnhmatique  des  Anihes,  pp. 

Jtfenes,  was  based  upon  a  scientific  calcu-  145-46.  .     . 
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evidence  to  prove  that  even  from  the  first  this  great  migration, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  name  of  Abraham,  took  this 
direction.  According  to  one  account,^  no  sooner  is  Abraham 
settled  in  Canaan,  than  he  journeys,  thongh  but  for  a  short  time, 
into  Egypt ;  and  according  to  another,*  Isaac  was  restrained 
only  by  express  Divine  prohibition  from  carrying  out  a  similar 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  these  two  accounts  come  to  us  in 
their  present  form  only  from  the  Fourth  Narrator ;  and  that  in 
both  a  famine  in  Canaan  is  assigned  as  the  immediate  motive 
of  the  journey  into  Egypt ;  which  looks  as  if  the  later  great 
migration  of  Israel  through  famine  floated  before  the  narrator's 
mind,  and  these  two  earlier  Patriarchs  were  intended  to  present 
a  type  of  that  later  history.  But  unless  some  ancient  and 
already  written  legend  of  Abraham's  journey  into  Egypt  had 
come  down  to  the  Fourth  Narrator,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
so  to  relate  it.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character.  But  this  shows  us  at  least  how  faint  the 
memory  of  those  earlier  migrations  had  become  in  his  day.  So 
much  the  brighter  and  clearer  appears  in  both  earlier  and  later 
records  the  migration  brought  about  by  Joseph.  Yet  even 
here  those  distant  times  are  regarded  so  exclusively  from  an 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  and  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  that  we  are  only  the  more  anxious  to 
compare  the  narrative  with  the  accounts  given  of  these  great 
events  by  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

Now  it  is  clear  from  the  frugments  of  Manetho,  that  before 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  whose  great  power  and  well-esta- 
blished rule  the  monuments  sufficiently  attest,  Egypt  was  the 
scene  of  numerous  and  prolonged  contests  with  the  races 
called  by  the  stationary  Egyptians  Shepherds  (that  is  Nomads), 
and  towards  whom,  as  even  Hebrew  tradition  bears  witness,' 
they  cherished  for  centuries  a  deep-seated  aversion.  According 
to  the  very  scanty  fragments  quoted  in  Julius  Africanus,  and 
again  from  him  in  Georgius  Syncellus,the  Fifteenth  Dynasty  con- 
sisted of  Phoenician  (that  is  Canaanite)  foreigners,  who  reigned 
284  years ;  the  Sixteenth  of  other  *  Shepherds,'  who  reigned  518 
years ;  the  Seventeenth  of  forty-three  *  Shepherds  *  and  forty- 
three  Theban  (that  is,  natwe)  kings,  reigning  altogether  161 

»  Gen.  xii.  10-20.  dotus  at  least  (ii.  46-47,  and  compare 

•  Gen.  xxvi.  1-6.  164)  only  the  caste  of  swineherds  was 

■  Gen,    xlvi.  34,  compared  with   xliii,  regarded  by  them  as  necessarily  unclean, 

32.      Judging  by  the    many   expressive  and   all   other  herdsmen   held   a  higher 

representations  on  sepulchral  monuments,  position,  we  must  limit  the  application  of 

the  rich  Egyptians  took  especial  pleasure  the  Hebrew  proverb  to  the  free  herdsmen, 

in  the  possession  of  numerous  flocks  and  and  to  very  early  times,  shortly  after  the 

shepherds.    And  as  in  the  time  of  Hero-  expulsion  of  the  Uyksos, 
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years.  According  to  the  fragments  in  Eusebius  and  others, 
however,  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty  consisted  for  106  years  of 
Phoenician  Shepherd-Kings,  whose  personal  names  are  given, 
and  who  are  the  same  that  were  assigned  by  other  writers  to  the 
Fifteenth.  Confusions  and  inaccuracies,  which  we  have  not  as 
yet  means  to  correct  with  any  certainty,  have  evidently  entered 
here.'  But  we  may  safely  infer,  in  general  terms,  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  supremacy  of  the  Shepherd-Kings  in  Egypt. 
Josephus,  though  leaving  out  of  view  the  succession  of  dynasties, 
gives  a  detailed  account,  of  thoroughly  Egyptian  complexion, 
concerning  the  Shepherd-Kings  (who  according  to  Manetho 
were  called  in  Egyptian  Hyksos^j.  Its  chief  points  are  as 
follows : — The  Shepherds,  coming  from  the  east,  conquered  the 
country  by  a  sudden  blow,  burnt  down  the  cities,  destroyed  the 
temples,  and  in  general  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  The  first  king,  Salatis  by  name,^  settled 
himself  in  Memphis,  but  selected  Avaris,  a  newly-built  ciiy  in 
the  province  of  Sethros  eastwards  on  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,*  as  a  strong  place  to  be  defended  by  a  permanent  force 
of  240,000  men,  and  also  as  a  summer  residence  for  himself, 
where  he  might  annually  review  and  reward  the  soldiers.  He 
also  fortified  strongly  other  positions  towards  the  east,  in  fear  of 
an  Assyrian  invasion.  This  king,  who  reigned  19  years ;  Baeon, 
44  years ;  Apachnos,  36  years  and  7  months ;  Apophis  or  Aph6- 
phis,  61  years ;  Janias,  50  years  and  1  month ;  and  Assis,*  49 
years  and  2  months;  were  the  first  six  sovereigns  of  the 
Hyks6s    (as  if  another  family,  also  of  the  Hyksos,  had  suc- 

'  Eusebius,   as   we  see  in  his  Canon  in  the  other  abstracts  to  be  a  corruption 

{Chron,  vol.  ii.  p.  78),  supposed  the  appel-  of  the  same  word. 

lation  Shepherd-Kings  to  refer  to  Joseph        *  This  Avaris    is    evidently  the    city 

and  his  brethren ;  but  was  doubtless  mis-  alluded  to  by  Geoigius  Syncellus,  as  built 

led  by  the  error  on  the  part  of  Josephus,  by  the  Hyksos  in  the  Sethroitic  Nomos ; 

mentioned  below.  and  this   shows  that  Josephus  wrongly 

'  Many  Egyptians,  according  to  Manetho,  speaks  of  the  Saitic  Nomos,  instead  of  the 

preferred  interpreting  this  name  as  Cflp^tw  Sethroic,  which  is  on  the  south-west  of 

Shepherds.    This  perversion  of  the  sense  Pelusium. 

is  evidently  only  a  bitter  jest  against  the        *  This  name  is  perhaps  more  correctly 

former  rulers  of  the  land ;  as  in  Rosellini's  given  in  the  other  extracts  as  Archies, 

Monum.  Storici,  plates  xxvi.— viii.  (com-  although  Assis,  like  Salatis,  is  good  Se- 

pare  Lcpsius,  Dcnkmdhler^  iii.  61  sq.,  87  sq.,  mitic  (t^^y  potentate) ;  and  an  Aziz,  king 

109  128  sq.,  139  sq.),  tho  Shoe  are  repre-  ^^  Emesa,'is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  AnH^ 
sented  upon  the  tnumphal  monument^  in         .^^    „    ^      j^  the  e/ft^A    War,   v. 

chains;    and  I  cannot   understand  how  g  ^  Josephus  incidentally  calls  the  king 

Roselhni  could  sanction  an  interpretation  j^  ^hoso  time  Abraham  visited  Egyp? 

so  irreconcilable  with  history.     Josephus,  ^echao.     It  is  quite  uncertain  whence  L 

of  course,  seized  caprly  upon  it,  in  order  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^:^^^  ^^  ^^,^h^^  ^1 

to  make  out  that  it  referred  to  Joseph  s  „^^  ^^^^  j^  y^-^  ^^  ^^^^^^  i„  j^ig  ^^^^^j. 

captivity  in  hgypt.  ^  ^      .,,  ,  ties ;  Theophilus  however  (Ad  Atetofyaun, 

«  This  name  is  such  good  Semitic  and  jj  ,^^^  ^^,|^  ^^^  ^^^  Egyi^tian  king  after 

corresponds  so  btnkingly  with  Gen.  xlu.  G,  ^j^^  deluge  NtYacSe. 
that  wc  mutt  supf)ose  Sai^es,  which  occurs 
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oeeded  them).  At  length,  after  511  years,  the  kmgs  of  the 
Thebais  and  the  rest  of  Egypt  conducted  a  long  war  against 
them  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  king,  Misphragmuthosis,' 
shut  them  up  in  Avaris.  There,  however,  they  entrenched  and 
defended  themselves  so  well  that  his  son  Tethmosis  (also 
called  Tuthmosifl,  Thummosis,  and  Thmosis^),  although  be- 
sieging them  with  4?80,000  men,  was  forced  to  allow  them  to 
leave  the  country.  They  accordingly  marched  out  without 
molestation,  about  240,000  strong,  and  in  fear  of  the  Assyrians 
(whose  power  was  far  to  the  north),  inmiediately  settled  down 
in  Judea^  and  built  Jerusalem. 

This  story  bears,  it  is  true,  unmistakable  signs  of  good 
remembrance ;  indeed  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  even  from 
the  history  of  Menes  the  first  king  downwards,  generally  testify 
to  a  conception  of  occurrences  very  accurate  for  so  remote  a 
period — a  sign  of  the  extraordinarily  early  cultivation  of  letters 
and  documentary  science  among  the  Egyptians.  The  great 
city  Avaris,  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  built 
by  the  Hyks6s  as  a  great  fortified  camp,  indicates  from  its 
position  the  quarter  from  which  they  entered  Egypt,  offering 
an  exact  parallel  to  Gilgal,  the  strong  encampment  of  Israel  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  whence  that  people  under  Joshua  and 
his  successors  subdued  Canaan.  The  names  of  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem may  indeed  have  got  into  the  narrative  only  through  the 
historical  ideas  about  the  south  of  Canaan  current  for  several 
centiuries  before  Manetho ;  for  although  the  name  Jerusalem 
is  older  than  David,  yet  to  our  modem  knowledge  it  must  be 
doubtful  whether  here,  especially  in  connection  with  the  name 
Judea,  any  city  of  sufficient  antiquity  can  be  meant.  But  a 
welcome  indication  that  the  fear  of  the  Assyrians  (or  northern 
nations)  felt  by  the  Hyks6s,  was  not  without  reason,  and  a  hint 
as  to  what  nations  are  to  be  understood  under  the  term  Assy* 
rian,  is  presented  in  the  often-quoted  passage.  Gen.  xiv.  And 
this  historical  view  is  corroborated  not  only  by  Ctesias  in  hia 
account  of  an  early  Assyrian  empire,  but  by  many  other  tradi- 
tions, as  will  be  fturther  shown  below. 

But  Flavins  Josephus,  in  understanding  by  the  Hyksos  only 
the   Israelites  during  their  settlement  in  Egypt,  and  identic 

>  In  Josephus  wrongly  spelt 'AA^tf^pay/i.;  born  of  the  god  Taaut  or  TAt   The  second 

the  A\  being  evidently  a  mistake  for  M,  member  is  from  the  Coptic  root  w/w,  taking 

sinco  L  occurs  in  old  Egyptian  (except  in  in  the  noun  first  a  long  4,  and  then  modi- 

the  Basmurian  dialect)  no  more  than  in  fying  it  into  o.     Moses,  the  great  leader 

Zend.  of  Israel,  when  grown  up,  probably  pre- 

'''  The   oldest   pronunciation,   however,  forred  to  call  himself  simply  thus,  and  to 

must  have  been  lotmose,  i.e.  son  ofTaaut^  drop  the  Egyptian  god  from  his  name. 
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fying  the  expulsion  of  these  Shepherd-Kings  with  the  Exodus 
of  Israel  under  Moses,  manifestly  falls  into  great  error.  Not 
only  is  he  thereby  compelled  without  any  sufficient  ground  to 
reject  as  fabulous  a  later  account  of  Manetho's,  but  even  this 
first  account  contains  no  single  proof  that  Israel,  at  least  that 
people  alone,  was  understood  by  the  name  of  Hyks6s  5  stiU  less 
does  it  refer  to  Moses,  or  to  any  circumstance  of  the  Israelitish 
Exodus  imder  him.  Such  an  assumption  also  confuses  the 
whole  chronology.  The  statement  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  that  480 
years  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the 
corresponding  statement  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  that  Israel  sojourned 
430  years  in  Egypt,  are  derived  in  all  probability  (p.  76,  81  sq.) 
from  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  consequently  fi^m  very  reliable 
sources ;  their  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  every  fr^sh  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  constitute  the  only  two  fixed  points  by  which  all 
Hebrew  chronology  is  held  in  place.  Putting  the  foundation 
of  Solomon's  temple  in  one  of  the  last  decads  of  the  eleventh 
century  before  Christ,  the  Exodus  will  fall  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Many  of  the  learned,  however,  even  before 
Josephus,  had  for  reasons  to  be  explained  shortly,  pushed  the 
date  of  the  Exodus  further  back.  And  Josephus,  whose  object 
in  the  books  against  Apion  was  to  establish  against  pagan 
writers  of  the  day,  the  two  propositions  that  Israel  was  not  an 
offshoot  from  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  nation, 
seized  with  evident  eagerness  upon  this  story  of  Manetho's  of 
the  settlement  and  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Hyksds,  be- 
cause, once  assuming  the  identity  of  these  with  Israel,  he  could 
not  only  represent  Israel  as  utterly  distinct  from  the  Egyptians, 
but  push  the  date  of  Moses  back  to  2,000  years  before  his  own 
time.*  Perhaps  he  might  have  attained  aU  that  he  wished  to 
prove  in  vindication  of  the  good  name  of  his  nation,  by  another 
and  a  safer  way ;  unable  to  find  that  course,  he  was  seduced 
into  this  bypath,  which  deprives  the  early  history  of  Israel  of  all 
its  light,  but  secures  to  us  some  compensation  in  the  important 
extracts  from  Manetho. 

Abandoning  the  view  of  Josephus  on  the  subject,  one  might 
suppose  that  the  PhoBuician  Shepherd-Kings  of  whom  Eusebius 
and  Syncellus  speak  (and  no  doubt  Manetho  himself  used  this 
name),  were  to  be  understood  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the 

»  That  Moses  lived  2,000  yeara  before,  to  his  Antiquities  and  his  work  Against 

lind   that    6,000   had   elapsed  since   the  ^/>w>«,  i.  1,  7,  8,  16.    The  present  reading, 

Creation,  is  jissumi'd  by  Josephus  through-  however,  in  Ant.  viii.  3.  1,  certainly  docs 

out  all  his  writings;  see  the  introduction  not  agree  with  these  figures. 
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words,  of  an  immigration  of  Canaanites  into  Egypt,  perliaps  at 
a  time  preceding  the  advance  of  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan. 
Many  isolated  facts  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view, 
as  for  instance  the  great  ethnological  myth  which  puts  Canaan, 
as  the  son  of  Ham,  into  a  very  close  connection  with  Egypt 
(p.  239  sq.) ;  and  the  *  Tyrian  Camp '  at  Memphis,  in  later 
times,^  wldch  might  perhaps  be  a  relic  lefb  by  a  Canaanite  popu- 
lation in  very  early  times.  But  Manetho's  second  story,  of  wldch 
we  shall  speak  presently,  cannot  be  brought  into  accordance 
with  this  view,  and  even  in  itself  the  hypothesis  is  beset  with 
improbabilities.  The  Canaanites,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
them  in  history,  were  not  shepherd-tribes  at  all,  but  had  long 
passed  that  stage  of  civilisation.  Even  such  branches  of  them 
as  the  Amorites,  who  were  least  given  to  the  arts  and  trades  of 
cities  (p.  234  sq.),  never  appear  like  nomads,  or  like  the  camps 
of  conquering  hordes  such  as  Manetho  graphically  describes  the 
Hyksos.  Moreover,  as  ancient  tradition  (p.  239)  brought  them 
into  the  land  of  the  Jordan  from  quite  a  diflferent  quarter,  so 
also  historical  indications  show  their  constant  tendency  to  have 
been  still  further  to  the  west.  Towards  Egypt  they  turned 
with  eagerness  only  for  the  sake  of  trade,  but  appear  from 
many  indications^  to  have  always  been  well  received  there  in 
that  capacity.  But  this  would  be  scarcely  credible,  if  they 
were  identical  with  the  detested  Shepherd-tribes.  We  pass 
over  other  still  less  probable  opinions  respecting  the  Hyks6s, 
propounded  by  modern  scholars.* 

I  have  always  recognised  that  the  Hyks6s  must  stand  in 
some  close  relation  to  the  Hebrews ;  understanding  this  word, 
however,  not  in  its  ordinary  accq[)tation,  but  in  the  primitive 
sense  in  which,  as  above  explained,  they  first  appear  in  the 
land  of  the  Jordan.  Coming,  according  to  Manetho,  from  the 
east,  the  Hyks6s  established  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt  an  entrenched  camp,  on  which  they  could  easily  fall 
back  at  any  moment.     They  are  even  called  according  to  one 

*  Horod.  ii.  112.  poll  ion  that  tho  Shos  of  the  hieroglyphics 

*  See  Is.  xxiii.  3,  and  Jos.  Agt.  Apion,  were  ideutical  with  the  ShetiB  (Chetae) 
i.  12,  with  reference  to  later  times ;  the  and  that  these  were  Scythians  {Menu, 
earlier  intercourse  between  the  nations  is  Star,  i.  1.  p.  173  sqq.  ii.  1.  p.  56-68). 
attested  by  the  frequent  connection  be-  Later,  however,  he  gradually  retracted 
tween  the  Egyptian  and  the  Phoenician  this  opinion,  but  without  arriving  defl- 
religious  rites  and  usages  of  all  kinds.  A  nitely  at  anything  better  (ii.  p.  433-45 ; 
remembrance  of  it  is  even  found  in  Greek  2.  p.  246-68).  In  fact  the  vanquished  in 
mythology,  ApoUod.  Bibl.  ii.  1,  4  (where  the  illustrations  (i.  pi.  xxvi.)  look  much 
*Eyxip6v  probably  arose  from  the  river  more  like  people  from  tho  deserts  adjoin- 
'lin^K')-  Jig  Egypt ;  they  are  bringing  gazelles  as 

»  Such  as  Roscllini's  opinion  that  thoy     their  tributary  offering, 
were  Scythians.     lie  believed  with  Cham- 
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reading  Phoenician  Sh&pherdsy  which,  considering  that  the 
Greeks  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  indiscriminately 
Fhodnicians,  or  even  Palestinians,  is  almost  identical  with 
Hebrew  Shepherds.^  The  description  of  them  as  wandering 
and  encamping  tribes,  agrees  exactly  with  the  reminiscences 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  primitive  Hebrew 
race,  gradually  pushing  forwards  from  the  north-east,  towards 
the  south  and  Egypt ;  for  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians should  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  offensive  characteristic  of 
the  invaders,  and  the  ravages  committed  by  them.  •  The  six 
kings'  names  which  have  been  preserved,  differ  from  all  the 
numerous  names  of  Egyptian  kings  found  in  Manetho's  long 
lists ;  and  not  only  has  the  first  king,  Salatis  (i.  e.  Lord)^  a 
name  easily  recognised  as  Semitic,  but  even  that  of  the  great 
camp,  Avaris  or  Abaris,^  signifies  in  all  probability  the  Hebrew 
Gamp?  And  they  may  very  possibly  have  ruled  ia  Egypt  for 
several  centuries  vrithout  serious  injury  to  the  higher  culture 
and  science  of  Egyptian  life.  For  even  according  to  Manetho's 
expressions  quoted  by  Josephus,  representing  the  Theban  (or 
Southern)  and  other  Egyptian  kings  as  in  the  end  suddenly  rising 
up  and  expelling  them,  they  can  have  been  only  suzerains  of 
the  land,  surrounded  by  their  vassal-kings,  and  satisfied  with  a 
mere  recognition  by  these  of  their  own  supremacy. 

This,  however,  does  not  decide  what  particular  Hebrew  tribes 
are  here  to  be  understood.  We  must  indeed  at  once  recognise 
the  broad,  fact  that  this  conquest  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Manetho 
(to  speak  in  round  numbers)  considerably  more  tiian  2,000 
years  before  Christ,  must  refer  to  the  very  earliest  Hebrew 
migration  into  Egypt  of  which  any   memory  has   remained. 

•  The  story  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  to  phus  adds  that  €U!cording  to  an  old  Thco- 

'wrhom  (according  to  Herod,  ii.  128),  the  logy   (i.e.    the    Mythology)  Abaris    was 

Egyptians   ascribed  the  building  of  the  called  the  City  of  Typhon,    This  however, 

pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  from  was  not  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 

hatred  to  those  kings,  because  under  them  name  Abaris,  but  only  to  show  that  the 

he  had  kept  shoop  on  that  spot^  would,  Egyptians  devoted  this  hated  city  to  the 

if  his  name  is  derived  from  the  Philia-  Evil  G-od.     Very  recently  the  name  Ha- 

tines  and  the  tradition  embodies  a  re-  v&r  has  actuaUy  been  found  on  Egyptian 

collection  of  the  Hyksos,  still  only  indi-  monuments  relating  to  the  time  of  the 

cate  the  district  from  which  the  latter  Hyksos ;  see  De  Roug6  in  the  Revue  Arch, 

originally  came.    The  legend  may  perhaps  I860,  p.  309 ;  1861,  ii.  p.  216 ;    Brugsch's 

account  for  the  use  in  Ethiopic  of  the  Geograph.  IiMchriften,  i.  p.  61.    But  the 

.ynpi^.      xt  X  I  1       rrrv  exact  site  of  tliis  Hyksos-city  Still  remains 

word  4SXT  r«f//<  (properly  *A»A«-<^)  ^^^^^^^^     -^  ^„  ^rtai„iy'„ot  the  same 

for  guxnt,  m  tho  Book  of  Enoch  and  el«o-  ^  ^aniB.    Whether  the  nime  was  formed 

■  ....  from    Egyptian     elements     may    require 

»  In  both  places  where  this  citv  is  men-  ftipther  investigation ;  but  to  suppose  that 

tionod  (Against  Apwn,  i.  H^and  26),  the  ^^e  Hebrews  themselves  had  their  name 

reading      vanes    between     Afiofus    and  f^om  this  Avaris   (as  Bnigsch   suggests, 

Ai^^P**'  Geog.  Ins,  i.  90),  is  the  .reverse  of  any 

«  In  tho  second  passjigo,  indewl,  Jose-  posbiblc  historical  truth. 
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We  cannot  therefore  refer  it  to  the  inunigration  of  the  People 
of  IsTosl  into  Egypt ;  since  that  appellation  (see  p.  341  sqq.) 
implies  a  settlement  of  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  which  took  place 
later ;  and  the  nation  so  called  is  represented  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  moving  from  Canaan  into  ^gypt  only  on  the  summons 
of  Joseph — a  Hebrew  who  had  already  become  powerful  there, 
when  his  father  Israel  was  aheady  old  and  grey.  The  Biblical 
reminiscences  of  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  connection  with  Egypt 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  events  in  ques- 
tion. In  their  present  state  indeed,  these  reminiscences,  as  was 
shown  on  p.  388  sq.,  retain  only  a  faint  outline,  and  have  re- 
ceived a  strongly  Mosaic  colouring,  both  moral  and  historical. 
Moreover  the  idea  that  the  migration  of  the  two  Patriarchs  was 
occasioned  by  the  same  cause  as  the  later  national  migration 
to  the  same  country,  viz.  a  famine  in  Canaan,  is  very  vague 
and  general,  since  Egypt  must  always  have  appeared  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  a  land  of  inexhaustible  plenty.  But 
ill  these  early  legends  the  two  elder  Patriarchs  evidently  stand 
in  alm6st  the  same  relation  to  Egypt  as  the  third ;  although 
Abraham's  brief  visit,  and  Isaac's  piiojected  migration,  hin- 
dered by  express  Divine  prohibition,  appear  like  types  of  Israel's 
great  migration  to  the  same  country,  which  also  was  not  to 
result  in  a  permanent  settlement.^  Abraham's  migration  also 
appears  from  the  legend  to  have  been  from  the  far  north  to 
Egypt ;  and  both  Patriarchs,  according  to  the  constant  tenor 
of  this  tradition,  appear,  even  when  in  Canaan,  to  have  always 
remained  in  the  south,  close  upon  the  Egyptian  frontier 
(p.  305  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  equal  violation 
of  history  to  understand  Abraham  and  his  family  alone  by  this 
Hyksds  people.  It  is  only  in  the  extant  Israelitish  legend  that 
he  appears  as  the  great  father  of  all  the  Hebrews  far  and  wide 
around  Canaan.  According  to  Genesis  xiv.  (p.  286  sq.,  307  sq.), 
he  was  originally  a  powerful  individual  Hebrew  in  Canaan,  like 
many  others;  in  accordance  with  which  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
even  in  the  extant  legend,  appears  as  of  no  great  length  or  im- 
portance ;  and  in  the  tradition  which  in  many  ways  subordinates 
Lot,  Ishmael,  and  the  sons  of  Keturah,  to  him,  we  are  already 
prepared  (by  p.  309  sq.)  to  see  nothing  absolutely  primi- 
tive. It  would  therefore  seem  more  correct  to  represent  the 
Hyks6s  as  comprehending  all  those  various  tribes,  some  small 
and  some  great,  which  were  generally  united  only  by  their 
common  Hebrew  origin,  and  at  that  particular  time  also  by  a 

*  Compiro  Gen.  xlvi.  1-4  with  xxvi.  1,     passwl   under  the   hand   of    tho  Fourth 
2,   and  xii.  10-20,  passages  which  have    Narrator. 
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common  movement  southward ;  some  of  whom  pressed  forward 
into  Egypt^  others  established  themselves  in  Canaan  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries ;  probably  with  many  shifbings  backward  and 
forward,  of  which  now  only  some  faint  reminiscences  can  with 
difficulty  be  traced;  Abraham  being  only  one  among  many  leaders 
of  these  tribes.  This  view  is  actually  confirmed  by  other  indica- 
tions. The  Midianites  and  the  Kenites,  from  whom  Moses  (as  will 
be  afberwards  shown)  received  so  much  assistance  in  his  exertions 
for  Israel,  may  themselves,  according  to  Manetho's  account, 
have  belonged  to  the  Hyks6s  formerly  expelled  from  Egypt, 
and  have  assisted  Moses  the  more  zealously  on  this  account. 
It  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  the  oldest  tradition  gives  to  Ish- 
mael  an  Egyptian  mother  and  an  Egyptian  wife,*  and  makes  him 
dwell  on  the  very  borders  of  Egypt.*  Lot,  moreover,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Narrator,  accompanies  Abraham  into  Egypt: 
this,  if  not  expressly  stated  in  Gen.  xii.  10-20,  is  made  all  the 
more  distinct  in  Gen.  xiii.  1-18,  where  the  old  authorities  have 
probably  been  more  strictly  adhered  to. 

But  we  must  here  especially  caU  to  mind  (from  p.  263)  tiiat 
Arabian  tradition  attributes  to  that  people  also  an  early  conquest 
of  Egypt.  Most  writers  fix  upon  the  Amalekites  as  the  parti^ 
cular  Arab  tribe  who  have  a  claim  to  this  renown ;  others  the 
^  Adites,'3  also  an  aboriginal  tribe,  but  not  mentioned  by  the  Bible. 
Preserved  as  this  tradition  has  been  through  Moslem  writers,  it 
certainly  comes  before  us  adulterated  by  the  learned  with  Biblical 
ideas  and  incidents,  which  have  evidently  determined  its  special 
character.  The  Pharaohs  sprung  from  Arabian  blood,  are  said 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  city  Awar,^  and  to  have  reigned  there  under 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  even  under  Moses ;  the  names  of  some 
are  very  precisely  given,  and  sound  quite  Arabic  no  doubt,  but 
with  some  foreign  additions,  clearly  testifying  to  the  fusion  of 
heterogenous  elements.'*  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  all  these 
stories,  as  they  at  present  stand,  originated  in  a  mere  desire  of 
blending  and  enriching  the  legends  of  the  Koran  (especially 
that  of  Joseph)  with  other  well-known  histories ;  and  this  fresh 
zeal  may  have  been  very  active  even  in  the  first  century  of 

*  Gen.  xvi.  1,  7,  14,  xxi.  9,  14,  21.  *  See  the  names  in  WAkidi,  Expugn. 
«  Gen.  xxi.  21,  XXV.  18.  Aeg.  ed.  Hartaker,  p.  41,  60;  Tabari, 
»  See  the  extracta  (only  too  short),  in     Chron.  i.  p.  209,  210,  261,  262;  AbuMd., 

Caussin  de  Pcrcevars  Esscd  sur  FMstoire  Hist.  Anteid.  p.  30, 70, 100 ;  Abdalhakami, 

d€8  Arabes,  yol.  i.  p.  7-13.  Lib.  de  historic  A(pypti  antiqua,  ed.  Karle, 

*  Abbreviated  from  Avaris  (p.  394).  Gott  1866.  In  any  case  they  are  the 
Here  we  perceive  most  plainly  an  infusion  names  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Joseph^s  and 
of  details  from  the  Hyk868  story,  such  as  a  Moses'  times  only ;  the  name  Arsi/lttSf 
pedant  would  attempt ;  and  it  is  actually  corruptod  in  most  manuscripts  into  AiAsha, 
pretended  that  Awar  stood  on  the  site  of  points  to  the  Archies  of  Mauctho. 

the  later  Alexandria ! 
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Islam.  Yet  it  caimot  be  denied  that  some  memory  of  a  former 
Arabian  conquest  and  long  dominion  over  Egypt  might  remain 
among  the  Arabians  even  in  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Such 
memories  of  former  greatness  do  not  easily  pass  away  from  a 
nation's  recollection.  Upon  this  foimdation  the  accounts  of  the 
Hyks6s,  given  by  the  learned  in  the  early  days  of  Islam  must 
then  have  been  piled,  and  gradually  mingled  with  the  national 
reminiscences.  It  had  indeed  been  mentioned  even  by  Manetho, 
that  some  thought  the  Hyks6s  were  Arabs,*  but  important  as 
this  short  comment  must  seem  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
too  incidental  to  have  been  the  sole  origin  of  the  later  Arabian 
stories.  The  mere  names,  Amalek,^  and  still  more  Ad,  occurring 
in  them  may  have  been  employed  at  a  later  time  only  as  a 
designation  of  extreme  antiquity ;  but  they  prove  at  the  same 
time  that  these  stories  were  not  originally  derived  from  Josephus 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

We  must  therefore  suppose  that  a  great  movement  of  nations 
from  the  north  to  Egypt  took  place  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Arabia  in  multitudes  thither : 
a  movement  which  we  can  describe  by  no  other  name  but 
Hebrewy  and  in  which  Abraham  bore  a  part,  although  only  as  a 
small  prince.  This  actually  throws  the  first  ray  of  light  on  the 
obscure  relations  of  the  early  world.  Internal  dissensions,  and 
the  first  rise  of  the  Assyrian  or  rather  Aramean  power  in  the 
north,  may  have  impelled  the  Hebrews  southwards,  and  then 
driven  them,  conjointly  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Palestine 
and  northern  Arabia,  into  Egypt,  where  they  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Shepherd-Kings.  Thus  that  early  age  may  have 
presented  the  first  example  of  those  persevering  and  varied 
contests  of  the  Asiatic  nations  with  Egypt,  which  were  repeated 
under  the  later  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians,  and  again 
under  Islam  by  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

But  if  we   consider  farther,  that  Egyptian  records  always 

'  rivli  8i  Kiyovntv  oinohs  "ApoBas  tlvaiy  the  Hyks6fl  period,  adopted  both  by  the 

Josephus,    Against   Apion,   i.    14.       The  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews,  though  in  each 

Greek  myth  also  connects  Arabia  in  an-  case  with  some  variation  in  the  pronun- 

cient  times    very    closely    with    Egypt;  ciation.      For    this    word    accords    with 

Apollod.  BUd.  ii.  1.  4,  6.  itvfiafds,  excepting  that  it  is  without  the 

*  In' Numb.  xxiv.   20   the  Amalekites  Egyptian  article ;  and  is  certainly  derived, 

are  expressly  called  aborigines :  but  it  is  ^^^  ^^e  change  of  p  into  m,  from  GpTie 
inconceivable    that  a  passage   like  this,  .  \a.  -i       -  ^..-l.     'hj 

little  underBtood  or  notfcod  at  a  later  age  »a?rt««rj'.a8  the  pyramids  might  be  caU^ 

alone  induced  Moslim  scholars  to  repTid  be.ng  the  most  ancient  of  sanctuan^.    At 

this  people  as  their  ancestors.     It  ^ms  »  "'"='»  1^'  P*"*^'  ^^  »«°«  ^""^  7* 

more  probable  that  in  ^U,  compared  *e  article  passed  into  Arabic,  as    Uy 

with  -iin  l3oh  iii  14V  wo  nossess  a  with  the  meaning  of  an  ordinary  sanctuary ; 
witn  3^  (ioo  111.    14J,    wo    poraess    a    ^  ^..^^   g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  p  j^gg  ^ 

genuine  Egj-p*'""   word   preKcrred   from 
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speak  of  several  successive  Hyksos  dynasties,  and  ascribe  to 
them  all  the  same  dread  of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  again, 
that  the  complication  of  nationalities  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
Canaan,  ancient  as  it  is,  must  have  arisen  about  the  time  v^hen 
these  different  lines  of  Hyksos  bore  sway  in  Egypt,  implying 
great  and  repeated  revolutions  in  the  possession  of  the  two 
neighbour-countries,  we  may  hope  to  gain  a  still  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  these  circumstances  when  we  add  aD  other  testi- 
monies and  indications  that  meet  us.  Such  details  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  distinctly  from  the  general  history  of  so  many 
centuries  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  foDows. 

The  settlement  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  land  which  ever  after 
retained  their  name  occurred  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  millennium  before  Christ ;  when  Abraham  entered  the  land 
they  were  believed  to  have  been  long  settled  there.*  But  the 
original  inhabitants,  whose  Semitic  dialect  (see  p.  383  sq.)  always 
remained  the  basis  of  the  language,  may  thus  have  been  hard- 
pressed,  and  have  begun  to  throw  themselves  in  full  force  into 
Egypt,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  in  the  fer  north 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arameans,  which  resulted  in  the 
former  pushing  on  farther  and  farther  to  the  south-west,  and 
ultimately  conquering  Egypt.  Their  princes,  the  Hyksds,  once 
having  forced  the  Egyptian  power  in  many  battles  far  back  to  the 
south,  could  now  hold  their  ground  undisturbed  for  centuries  in 
northern  and  central  Egypt ;  and  for  a  long  time  they  no  doubt 
had  more  contests  among  themselves,  and  against  repeated 
assaults  from  Asia,  than  against  the  Egyptians.  Thus  they 
assumed  more  and  more  of  the  brilliant  and  long-established 
royal  state  of  the  old  Egjrptian  Pharaohs ;  thinking  thus,  pro- 
bably, to  add  greater  security  to  their  empire,  stiU  threatened 
on  many  sides ;  just  as  in  later  times  the  Parthian  kings  seemed 
to  adopt  all  the  refinements  of  Greek  culture.  Abraham  and 
Joseph  in  the  Pentateuch  come  to  the  courts  of  apparently 
native  Egyptian  kings ;  yet  this  semblance  does  not  make  it 
impossible  that  the  sovereigns  then  reigning  in  the  north  of 
Egypt  may  have  been  Hyksos.  For  the  reason  just  alleged, 
some  blending  of  the  native  Egyptian  with  the  more  Hebraic 

'  ThowoidsinGoD.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7,  cannot  Ilenco  there  is  a  contrast  hero  between 
possibly  mean  to  say  that  when  Abraham  those  particular  inhabitants,  the  Canaan- 
entered  the  land  it  had  never  been  un-  ites,  and  the  earlier  ones  whom  wo  hare 
peopled  since  the  Delude ;  for  by  the  described  as  Aborigines.  And  the  force 
fundamental  idea  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  remark  lies  in  ]K)inting  out  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  course  with  regard  to  those  worst  and  most  hoj?tile  tribes,  the 
the  btjginning  of  tlio  Third  Age  of  tlie  Oauaanites,  were  then  already  in  |>osscs- 
world,  and  by  Gren.  xi.  1,  it  was  only  at  sion.  The  contrast  is  then  brought  for- 
the  commencement  of  the  Second  Age  that  ward  more  clearly  in  xiii.  13,  xr.  16, 
any   such   depopulation   was  conceivable. 
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Hyks6s  civilisation  was  unavoidable ;  but  beyond  that,  these 
tribes  evidently  retained  marked  peculiarities  in  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion,  distinguishing  them  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  in  many 
respects  their  followers.  In  fact  the  peculiar  culture  of  this 
evidently  very  enlightened  youthful  race,  perfected  in  the  seat 
of  the  old  Egyptian  philosophy  and  art,  may  be  plainly  traced 
far  into  succeeding  centuries ;  though  we  have  to  regret  that  so 
little  definite  knowledge  of  them  can  now  be  recovered.  From 
them,  for  instance,  was  unquestionably  derived  the  Semitic 
name  of  Egypt,  which  must  have  spread  from  them  to  all  other 
nations  of  that  race ;  ^  and  many  similar  instances  will  be  here- 
after noted.  One  thing  is  clear — ^that  the  city  Zoan  (or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  Tanis),  on  that  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  to 
which  it  afterwards  gave  its  name,  was  long  their  seat  of  empire, 
and  owed  to  them  its  greatness  and  its  ancient  renown.  For 
the  foundation  and  early  history  of  this  city  were  long  remem- 
bered even  in  Israel ;  *  as  if  this  were  the  only  Egyptian  city  of 
which  the  origin  was  so  exactly  known,  and  was  preserved  in  as 
vivid  remembrance  as  that  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Canaan.  And  whereas  before  the  time  of  the  HyksAs 
this  city  had  never  been  the  residence  of  any  Egyptian  dynasty, 
it  became  afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  for  several  native 
Egyptian  dynasties,  and  notably  so  of  the  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-third.  The  very  name  of  the  city,'  which  in  Semitic 
signifies  Wandering^  seems  at  once  to  point  it  out  as  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Wandering  Shepherds,  or  Hyks6s.* 

When  later  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  a  powerful 

^  Murraimj  or  according  to  a  later  abbre-  present  day  in  the  name  j^Le .     As  in 

viation  Mizr;   see  Uie  /a^r*.   der  BiH.  Coptic    also    the    name    is'  pronounced 

fTw*.  X.  p.  174.    Whether  any  of  the  gods  ^,  ,  „^        ^.  r*,.  /   v  ,,      i-ir       . 

common    to    the    Phoenicians    and    the  2C^ui.Ite  or  ZA-HH  (wholly  different 

Egyptians,  as  for  instance  the  Cabiri,  can  from  the  OUJItl,  of  Upper  Egypt,  likc- 

be  derived  from  the  Hyksos  period,  is  a  ^j^e  named  Tanis  by  the  Greeks),  it  be- 

subject    deserving    closer    mvestij^tion ;  ^^^^^       ^  more   improbable  that  it   is 

compare    Raoul-Rochette  m  th^  Memoirs  identical  with  the  AvarU  noticed  p.  394, 

deVAmd  des  Inscr,  xvii.  2  p.  373  sq.  ^^  g         ^  (Geographische  Inschr^ten,  i. 

«  '  Hebryn  was  built  seven  years  before  gS  sq.)  and  de  Roug^  think, 

le  Egyptian  Tani-s  Numb.  xiii.  22,  from  ^^  4  To  this  must  now  be  added  the  im- 

«  irif"         ^rip°«-             .  ,u     77.       *'  portant  excavations  on  the  ancient  site  of 

•The  very  designation  ; the  Egijptmn  ^Tanis  just  accomplished  under  Mariette : 

Tarns,    in  the  Book  of  Ongins,  suggests  ^he  peculiar  character  of  the  remains  dis- 

the  existence  of  other  cities  of  the  same  ^^^^J^  ^^^^^       j^^  ^^  the  Hyks6s,  and 

name    beyond   the    Egyptian   boundary ;  ^^^^  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that 

and  in  fact  jyV  is  derived  from  the  genuine  ^^^er  them  Egyptian  ait  as8umed  a  new 

Aral>ic  root     ^  to  wander,  to  journey-,  ^^rm,  and  was  loved  by  them.     Besides 

-    ,  ,     .     J>^^r          t         1-            -1    ^1  the  references  on  p.  388  sq.,  see  the  Remi^t 

and  this  Arabic  letter  shows  how  easily  the  ^  r Instruction  imbUqne,   ioT  Apr.  1862, 

SI  1)1  Ian t  might  be  changed  into  ^  though  in  _   2.5  sn 

the  country  itself  it  is  preserved  to  the  *  *    '   '  *' 
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Assyrian  empire  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Hyks6s,  and  me- 
nacing them,  we  may  leave  it  doubtful  whetiier  the  great 
northern  power  was  already  known  by  the  name  of  Assyria. 
But  ceriain  it  is  (see  p.  311  sq.)  that  the  Arameans  were  then  al- 
ready advancing  in  great  strength  from  the  north-east  towards 
the  south-west.  The  four  allied  kings,  whom  Abraham  has  to 
combat  (p.  301,  307  sq.),  and  whose  speedy  overthrow  gained 
him  gratitude  even  from  the  Canaanites,  came  from  the  north- 
east,^ and  were  doubtless  bent  upon  a  plundering  incursion  into 
Egypt.  Even  the  comparatively  recent  Armenians  retain  a  dim 
remembrance  that  their  empire  began  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  millennium  before  Christ.*  And  we  may  fairly  assume  a 
connection  between  this  belief  and  the  great  movements  of  races 
in  those  early  times. 

n.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  certainly  at  first  sight 
less  diflBcult  to  understand  how  the  Israelites,  a  Hebrew  people, 
could  be  transplanted  to  Egypt,  especially  if  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  the  Hyksds  were  reigning  there ;  but  it  becomes  all 
the  harder  to  define  accurately  the  external  and  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  times  which  witnessed  the  lasting  removal  of  Israel 
thither.  There  must  have  been  something  quite  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances  affecting  that  one  nation,  if  it  were  only  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  known  to  have  been  able  to  remain  long 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  other  Hyksds ;  inasmuch  as  not  only 
the  decisive  passage  of  Manetho  (hereafter  to  be  ftilly  explained), 
on  the  actual  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  but  also  the 
chronology  of  1  Zings  vi.  1  (discussed  p.  76  sq.),  together  with 
all  other  indications,  prove  that  they  left  Egypt  at  a  much  later 
time  and  virtually  alone.  But  those  circumstances  are  in  truth 
still  involved  in  obscurity,  which  we  have  no  present  means  of 
effectually  dispelling  by  any  simple  and  clear  testimony.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  work  our  way  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
dark  centre,  we  must  begin  with  the  remotest  point  which  can 
be  ascertained  with  certainty,  that  is,  with  the  exact  chronology 
of  IsraePs  migration  into  Egypt. 

The  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Origins  (according  to  p.  81  sq.) 
is  that  Israel  dwelt  430  years  in  Egypt,  Ex.  xii.  40.  This  evi- 
dence, reliable  both  from  its  antiquity  and  fit)m  its  position, 
fixes  the  period,  if  not  exactly  to  a  year,  at  least  within  a  cen- 

'  Further  proof  is  needed  whether  the        *  Compare  St.    Martin,   Mimoircs  sur 

position  of  EUasar  is  correctly  determined  FArmini€f  i.  p.  407  sq.     Primeval  rela- 

in  Oppert's   Expedition  scienL  en    Meso-  tions  of  this  kind  must  be  the  foundation 

potamie^  i  i.  p.  224.   Sec  the  Persian  opinion  of  the  story  given  by  Alexander  Polyhistor, 

on  the  question  in  Chwolson's  Ueberresfc  that  Judaea  and  Idumaca  were  daughters  of 

dcr  Althahylonischen  Literatvr,  p.  19.  Semiramis.    See  Stcphanus  Byzant.  s.  \x. 
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tury,  or  even  ten  years.  It  is  true  that  a  somewhat  plausible 
objection  may  be  urged  against  its  accuracy.  Abraham  comes 
to  Canaan  in  his  75th  year,  lives  in  all  175  years,  and  has 
Isaac  in  his  100th;  Isaac  lives  180  years,  and  has  Jacob 
in  his  60th;  and  Jacob  goes  to  Egypt  in  his  ISOth.^  This 
gives  215  years,*  exactly  the  half  of  the  430,  as  the  period 
assigned  by  the  Book  of  Origins  to  the  residence  in  Canaan. 
This  coincidence  between  430  and  216  is  the  less  likely  to  be 
accidental,  since  all  the  chronology  of  the  Patriarchal  times  is 
evidently  stated  only  in  round  numbers.  But  in  the  Alexandrian 
translation,  as  well  as  in  the  Samaritan  text,  we  find  this 
number  430,  not  bodily  altered,  but  by  an  insertion  in  the  text 
made  to  bear  a  totally  different  meaning ;  it  being  here  said, 
that  *  Israel  abode  430  years  in  Egypt  and  in  Canaan.*  The 
lives  of  the  three  Patriarchs  in  Canaan  are  manifestly  here 
included,  so  that  only  just  the  half,  215  years,  is  left  for  the 
residence  in  Egypt ;  and  thus  it  became  the  general  custom 
with  those  authors  who  adhered  to  the  Pentateuch,^  to  assign 
only  215  years  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  But  this  reading 
betrays  itself  to  be  spurious,  were  it  only  through  the  occurrence 
in  it  of  the  name  Israel,  which  is  out  of  place,  since  the  resi- 
dence of  the  first  two  Patriarchs  in  Canaan  must  be  included  in 
the  calculation ;  on  which  account  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of 
the  Septuagint,  with  the  Samaritan  text  (consistently  enough), 
inserts  also  the  wcrds  ^  and  their  fathers*  after  Israel.  We 
can  therefore  regard  this  reading  only  as  an  attempt  to  provide 
an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the  chronology  appeared 
to  present,  similar  to  the  numerous  well-meant  but  mostly 
unsuccessfol  attempts  to  remove  certain  difficulties  from  history, 
of  which  the  last  few  centuries  before  and  the  first  four  or  five 
after  Christ  are  ftill.  It  is  clear  that  the  stumbling-block  in 
the  present  case*  was  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  state- 
ments made  in  other  passages  of  the  Pentateuch*  on  the  ages 
of  the  four  successive  Patriarchs : — 

Levi 137  years 

Kohath 133     „ 

Amram 137     „ 

Moses  at  the  Exodus  .         .         •       80    „ 

487     „     in  all, 

»  Gen.  xii.  4,  xxi.  6,  xxv.  7,  26,  xlvii.  9,  for  Israers  sojourn  in  Egypt;  andhespeakfl 

compared  with  ver.  28.  from  an  extensive  survey  of  the  ages. 

«  100  +  60  +  130-75  =  216.  *  This  is  also  distinctly  seen  from  the 

"  As  the  Apostle,  in  Gal.  iii  17-     On  Seder  Olam  R.  ch.  iii. 

the  other  hand,  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  *  Ex.  vi.   16-20  and  vii.  7;   compare 

Autdyc.  iii.  9,  24)  still  counted  430  years  Deut.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Numb.  xiv.  34. 

D  D 
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with  these  430  yeaxs,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  birth  of  Kohath 
before  the  migration,^  and  for  the  necessary  subtraction  of  the 
uncertain  number  of  years  that  Kohath  may  have  lived  after 
the  birth  of  Amram,  and  ATnra.m  after  that  of  Moses.  For  if 
the  son  was  bom  in  the  father's  30th  year,  only  140  years  will 
be  left  for  the  whole  period ;  and  even  if  the  son  was  not  bom 
till  the  father's  65th  or  70th  year,  only  215  years  will  remain. 
The  discrepancy  is  all  the  more  startling  because  it  is  the  Book 
of  Origins  itself  that  gives  all  these  particular  data  side  by  side 
with  the  general  statement  as  to  the  430  years.  But  no  other 
inference  can  really  be  drawn  from  this,  tiian  that  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  age  of  each  individual  Patriarch  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  source  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  general 
statement  as  to  the  length  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  and 
while  there  is  every  sign  (see  p.  23  sq,,  211)  that  the  former  have 
passed  through  tiie  stream  of  tradition,  the  latter  may  very 
probably  be  drawn  from  some  more  exact  chronological  memory, 
such  as  might  be  preserved  in  the  writings  even  of  other  na- 
tions, Egyptians  or  Phoenicians  for  example ;  since  the  Book  of 
Origins  knows  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of  very  ancient 
cities,  such  as  Hebron,  and  Tanis  in  Egypt  (p.  52).  So  that  the 
very  contradiction  between  the  two  calculations  affords  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  the  430  years.  We  fall  back,  then,  upon 
the  ftill  430.  This  number  was  imdoubtedly  found  in  this  place 
by  the  earliest  reader  whose  existence  we  can  detect  with  cer- 
tainty, namely  the  Fifth  Narrator,  as  we  must  conclude  from  his 
roimding  off  the  number  to  400,  according  to  prophetic  usage, 
in  Gen.  xv.  13.  Besides,  more  complete  genealogies  have  also 
been  preserved,  which  satis&ctorily  prove  this  number  of  years 
to  be  the  correct  one.* 

Here  indeed  we  meet  a  new  difficulty ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  the  number  215  of  the  years  of  the  Patriarchs' 
residence  in  Canaan  to  have  arisen  quite  independently  of  this 
430,  its  double.  One  might  fancy  the  430  to  have  originated 
in  an  intentional  doubling  of  the  215.  But  if  artifice  is  to  be 
assumed  on  either  side,  the  above  remarks,  as  well  as  the  pre- 

'  See  Gen.  zlyi.  1 1,  compared  with  verse  the  requisite  430  years.   The  high  princely 

26.  power  of  Joseph  and  Joshua  accounts  for 

«  According  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  accuracy   of  this  list     It  was  not 

1  Chron.  vii.  20-27,  there  were  exactly  ten  until  after  the  days  of  Moses  and  Aaron 

successive  generations  between  Joseph  and  that  the  generations  of  Levi  were  noted 

the  grandfather  of  Joshua,  granting  that  with  equal  minuteness.     A  similar  in- 

once,  in  ver.  26,  after  f]^r>  133  ^^  omitted  stance  of  the  coexistence  of  a  brief  and  a 

(compare  Numb.   ii.   18)T   even    if   the  JiH  genealogical  table  for  the  same  period 

average  length  of  each  generation  be  re-  ^^  ^^^  already  noticed,  p.  24  sq. 
dttced  under  forty  years,  we  yet  obtain 
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vions  investigation  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  leave  little  doubt, 
that  the  length  of  the  three  Patriarchs' joint  lives  in  Canaan  is 
much  more  probably  determined  from  the  430  than  vice  versdy 
through  bisection  of  them,  because  the  half  of  that  period 
seemed  to  aUow  suitable  and  sufficient  scope  for  the  lives  in 
question  (see  p.  324  sq,). 

Assuming  then  the  accuracy  of  the  480  years  as  the  time  of 
Israel's' stay  in  Egypt,  the  Egypto-Israelite  chronology  appears 
to  be  somewhat  as  follows.  According  to  Manetho's  narrative 
(hereafter  to  be  noticed)  the  Exodus  of  Israel  took  place  under 
a  king  Ajiienophis.  Now  if  we  compare  the  480  years  that 
intervened  between  the  commencement  of  Solomon's  Temple 
and  the  Exodus  with  the  Egyptian  chronology  according  to 
Manetho,  we  find  that  this  interval  just  allows  for  the  three 
dynasties  which  reigned  before  King  Sesonchis,  the  founder 
of  the  Twenty-second  or  Bubastic  dynasty  (known  to  us  by  the 
later  history  of  Solomon  and  of  Eehoboam)* ;   since 

AccordiDg  to  Africanus.  According  to  Eusebius. 

the  19th  dynasty  reigned     209  years  194  years 

the  20th      „  „  135     „  172     „ 

the  21st       „  „  130     „  130     „ 

being  altogether  *  474     „  496     „ 

the  smaller  number  of  years  assigned  by  Afiricanus  to  the 
Twentieth  dynasty  (in  which  the  length  of  the  separate  reigns  is 
omitted  by  both  writers)  being  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  smaller  number  given  by  Eusebius  to  the  nineteenth.  Even  if 
we  accept  the  larger  total,  496  years,  as  the  basis  of  our  calcula- 
tions, we  shall  not  exceed  the  limit ;  since  the  building  of  the 
Temple  was  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon,  and  Sesonchis, 
who  only  reigned  twenty-one  years,  certainly  coincides  with 
Solomon's  advanced  age.  Now  the  famous  Eighteenth  Egyptian 
dynasty,  the  longest  and  most  flourishing  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge,  is  said  by  aU  authorities  to  have  ended  its 
line  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  kings  with  Amenophis,  who  reigned 
according  to  Eusebius  forty  years,  according  to  AiWcanus 
nineteen ;  a  discrepancy  which  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
transcribers  only ;  but  whatever  was  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
Israelitish  Exodus  can  be  brought  within  it ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  very  important  instance  of  a^eement  between  the  accounts 

1  1  Kings  xi.  40,  compared  with  Terse  twenty-first  dynasty.  I  do  not  here  discuss 
18,  xiv.  25  sqq.  the  point,  which  has  no  great  importance 

2  Bockh  (pp.  262, 313)  proposes  to  read  for  our  present  subject. 
114  instead  of  130  in  Afiicanus  for  the 

DD  2 
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of  Manetho  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  appear  to  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
Now  since  the  Eighteenth  dynasty  lasted,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  348,  according  to  Africanns^  263  years,  the  migration  of 
Israel  into  Egypt  will  fall  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Hyksds 
period ;  unless  we  follow  Ensebius  in  reducing  this  to  106  years, 
which  would  certainly  be  too  short  a  period,  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Josephus  as  well  as  to  Africanus. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  such  faint  indications  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  early  Israelite  history.  Israel  there  appears  as  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Hebraic  race,  making  its  first  southward 
movement  later  than  the  rest,  just  as  it  afterwards  entered 
Egypt  later ;  and  it  always  remained  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  legend  that  Joseph  had  gone  first  to  Egypt,  and 
become  the  ruler  of  the  country,  before  he  sent  for  his  brethren 
and  assigned  them  a  habitation  there.  In  this  picture  of  the 
powerful  brother  who  prepared  the  way  into  Egypt  for  the 
Twelve  Tribes,  has  been  preserved  no  very  obscure  remembrance 
of  the  historical  relation  subsisting  between  Israel  and  the  other 
Hyks6s,  which  we  must  interpret  by  the  fuller  information  de- 
rived from  Egyptian  sources. 

in.  The  only  point,  therefore,  of  these  histories,  now  almost 
faded  from  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  which  still  remains  ob- 
scure, is  the  question  how  Israel,  after  having  entered  Egypt 
under  the  protection  of  the  kindred  power  of  the  Hyks6s,  es- 
caped the  expulsion  from  the  enchanting  Nile  vaUey  which  these 
suffered,  and  on  the  contrary  was  able  to  remain  in  Egypt 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  powerfii]  Eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, the  conquerors  of  the  Hyksos?  This  problem  is  not 
solved  by  assuming  that  Israel  was  simply  subdued  by  the  new 
conquerors,  and  preferred  remaining  in  Egypt  as  a  subject 
people,  while  their  kindred  tribes  preferred  entire  expulsion,  or, 
if  we  choose  so  to  consider  it,  a  return  to  their  former  seats  in 
the  east.  For  although  the  Israelitish  history  says  much  of 
Egyptian  bondage,  yet  it  speaks  not  as  if  this  had  subsisted  and 
been  legally  recognised  for  centuries,  but  as  if  it  were  a  ca- 

"  Here,  however,  he  is  certainly  mis-  till  1350,  and  that  the  time  of  Israel's  abode 

taken.    On  thearguments  which  have  been  in  Egypt  did  not  exceed  about  100  years ; 

recently  revived  against  the  numbers  430  but  I  find   it   weak  and   unsatisfactory, 

and  480, 1  have  spoken  in  the  Goti,  Gel.  Recently,   however,   Vic.   de   Rouge  and 

Am.  I860,  p.  817  sqq. ;  1861,  p.  426  sqq.,  Brugsch  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Bun- 

1868,  p.  1448  sqq.    Much  weight  has  been  sen  and  Lepsius,  that  the  Exodus  occurred 

given  to  the  work  of  'Eagehtoh  (Historia  in  the  year  1314  B.C.,  which  would  throw 

JhpuH   Judaui  Bibiica  usque  ad  occttpa-  the  commencement  of  the  entire  Hyks^s- 

tionetn  Paltestinw  ad  relationes peregrinas  period  much  later;  but  {xwitive  proof  of 

examinata  et  digesta,  Havn.  1832)  as  hav-  this  is  still  wanting.    Sec  Gbtt.  Gel.  Anz. 

jng  proved  that  Moses  did  not  leave  Egypt  1868,  p.  1448  sqq. 
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pricious  innovation  on  the  part  of  ^  a  king  who  knew  not  Joseph/ 
and  against  which  Israel  rose  at  last  in  indignant  resistance. 
And  the  actual  Exodus  of  Israel  is  represented — especially,  be  it 
noted,  by  the  oldest  narrator  * — as  effected  by  a  fully  equipped 
and  disciplined  army.  But  how  could  a  nation  which  had  been 
thoroughly  enslaved  for  more  than  three  centuries  march  out 
all  at  once  in  perfect  martial  array?  in  Egypt,  too,  whose  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  have  never  risen  with  any  success  against 
a  power  holding  the  whole  country,  except  under  favour  of  great 
internal  dissensions  P  Moreover,  the  Israelitish  traditions  make 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  breach  among  the  Hebraic  races 
in  Eg3rpt,  through  which,  whether  by  coercion  or  by  a  volun- 
tary act,  Israel  alone  among  these  might  have  been  brought  to 
side  with  the  Egyptians.  The  essence  of  the  Israelites'  tra- 
dition on  the  commencement  of  their  connection  with  Egypt  is 
simply  that  Joseph,  already  settled  with  his  sons  in  Egypt,  in 
the  service  of  a  royal  house  whose  manners  at  least  were  slaictly 
Egyptian,'  calls  the  rest  of  his  kinsfolk  out  of  Canaan,  to  esta>- 
blish  themselves  honourably  in  Goshen,  the  easternmost  pro- 
vince of  Egypt. 

If  we  try  to  combine  all  this  into  a  consistent  scheme,  the 
following  is  almost  the  only  conception  which,  in  the  absence  of 
further  direct  testimony,  we  can  form  of  these  occurrences.  The 
smaller  part  of  the  Israelite  nation,  distinguished  in  the  extant 
tradition  by  the  name  and  fame  of  Joseph,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  afterwards 
separated,  migrated  to  Egypt  first,  under  the  rule  of  the  Hyks6s ; 
and  the  430  years  of  the  residence  in  Egypt  may  be  supposed 
to  go  back  to  this  commencement  of  the  Israelitish  migration. 
Perhaps  it  may  also  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  took  part  in  this  first  migration,  partly  because  this 
seems  obscurely  indicated  by  one  incident  of  the  existing  narra- 
tive,' and  partly  because  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  especially  in 
the  very  earliest  times  closely  connected  with  Joseph.  Joseph 
indisputably  did  much  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  his 
people,  and  was  also  a  real  potentate  in  Egypt ;  as  is  implied  by  his 
very  name,  the  original  meaning  of  which  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  Augustus.'*   Not  for  nothing  did  his  people  at  the  Exodus 

>  Ex.  ziii.  18.  against  the  Shepherdsi  zlvi.  34. 

'  Even  if  we  attach  no  weight  to  Buch  •  Oen.  xlii.  16  sqq. 

isolated  indications  as  the  Egyptian  word  *  Explained  independently  of  the  two 

in  the  royal  command  in  Gen.  xli.  43,  the  interpretations  given  in  Gen.  xxx.  23, 24 ; 

whole  tone  of  the  narrative  would  lead  to  which  are  merely  deduced  from  the  general 

the  same  conclusion ;  especially  the  anti-  spirit  and  connected  meaning  of  the  ex- 

pathy  then  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  isting  story,  as  shown  above,  p.  377  eq. 
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carry  his  mummy  with  them  as  a  sacred  relic,  and  carefully  pre- 
serve it,  until  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  could  be  interred 
at  Shechem,*  which  was  for  centuries  a  gathering-place  of  the 
congregation.  But  his  position  as  the  £a.ther  and  only  hero  of 
a  tribe  most  important  in  early  times  may  have  been  determined 
later,  on  account  of  his  historical  greatness,  and  the  benefits 
conferred  by  him  on  the  nation  generally  and  his  own  tribe  in 
particular  (see  p.  382  sq.).  What  adventures  befell  him  in  Egypt, 
before  he  became  ruler  there  and  drew  all  Israel  after  him,  will 
probably  never  be  determined  by  strict  history.  The  vn-ong 
which  he  is  said  in  the  legend  to  have  endured  tiiere,  the  impri- 
sonment from  which  he  was  summoned  to  Pharaoh,  may  very 
possibly  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  enmity  of 
Potiphar^s  wife,  which  we  shall  see  to  have  been  woven  into  the 
history  only  by  the  Fourth  Narrator.  For  the  assumption, 
which  naturally  results  frx)m  the  historical  relations  of  parties 
as  explained  above,  that  this  smaller  part  of  the  Israelite  nation 
became  involved  in  serious  contests  with  the  kindred  Hyksos, 
resulting  in  danger  and  distress  to  themselves,  would  at  once 
explain  how,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksds,  they  would  side 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  their  leader  Joseph  confer  the 
greatest  benefits  upon  Pharaoh  and  the  country,  and  yet  not 
consider  that  he  had  put  the  crowning  stroke  to  his  work,  tiU 
he  had  attracted  the  remaining  and  stronger  portion  of  his  own 
people  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt.  As  the  Romans  during 
their  career  of  victory  and  defeat  gladly  employed  Germans 
against  Germans,  so  to  the  new  Egyptian  dynasty  nothing  could 
well  have  been  more  welcome,  on  the  expxdsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
than  to  have  one  vigorous  uncorrupted  Hebrew  tribe  to  use 
against  the  others.  The  Hyks6s,  who  had  fled  back  to  the  east, 
doubtless  still  hovered  long  on  the  frontiers,  only  biding  their 
time  to  renew  their  incursions ;  and  the  nature  of  the  situation, 
as  well  as  the  frequent  allusions  to  such  battles  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  make  it  certain  that  the  struggle  was 
very  prolonged.  Joseph  may  then,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  have  adopted  a  measure  identical  with  that  of 
the  modem  Military  Frontier,  which  proved  the  only  efficient 
defence  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe  against  the  Turks — sum- 
moning Israel  in  a  body  out  of  Canaan,  and  establishing  them  in 
Goshen  as  a  frontier-guard  of  the  kingdom  against  any  new 
attacks  of  the  Hyks6s. 
This  view  is  favoured  by  all  the  historical  indications,  and 

*  According  to  the  earliest  historical  work:    Gen.  1.   26;   Ex.  xiii.  19;   Josh, 
zziv.  32  ;  compared  with  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
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Opposed  by  none.  The  land  of  Goshen  may  certainly,  as  is  said 
in  the  extant  stories,  be  a  very  suitable  part  of  Egypt  for  a  pas- 
toral people ;  ^  but  it  was  evidently  chosen  for  Israel  as  being  the 
frontier  province  towards  theeast,  and  an  advanced  post  on  the 
side  of  the  Arabian  desert,  whence  the  Hyksds  might  easily 
renew  their  incursions.  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  379)  that 
the  IsraeUtes  were  in  early  times  very  warlike  and  powerful ; 
and  so  when  making  their  final  Exodus  from  Egypt  they  appear 
well  equipped  for  war  (p.  405).  It  will  soon  be  apparent  that 
the  whole  course  and  close  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt  can 
be  satisfectorily  understood  in  no  other  way. 

B.   JOSEPH  ACCORDING  TO   THE   ISRAELITE   TRADITION. 

The  Israelite  tradition,  however,  now  lies  before  us  in  a 
highly  elaborated  form,  which  does  not  connect  the  migration 
to  Egypt  with  the  affairs  of  the  great  world,  as  was  probably 
done  by  those  who  lived  nearer  the  time.  During  the  best  ages 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  Israel,  a  deep  mystical  idea 
gradually  connected  itself  with  the  memory  of  that  extraordinary 
son  of  Jacob,  and  transfigured  his  history  into  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it.  One  characteristic  impulse  of  the  true  religion, 
which  in  Israel  gradually  penetrated  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  was  to  foster  the  feeUng  for  domestic  affection  and 
virtue.  In  the  light  of  that  religion,  the  domestic  instincts  of 
every  home  became  glorified.  So  also  the  warm  sense  of 
mutual  relationship  in  the  larger  home  of  the  community  and 
the  nation  naturally  assumed  in  this  people  a  strength  propor- 
tioned to  their  religious  isolation.  To  the  Israelite,  therefore 
(see  p.  290  sqq.),  the  world  of  the  Patriarchs  became  a  sort  of 
grand  ancestral  hall,  in  which  he  sought  and  found  the  best 
types  of  all  forms  of  domestic  virtue.  But  there  the  brightest 
types  are  generally  the  fathers  and  mothers.  Not  till  Joseph 
was  the  type  of  the  best  of  brothers  and  the  closest  fraternal 
union  found; — standing,  however,  near  enough  to  the  age  of  the 
Patriarchs  (see  p.  387)  to  be  similarly  glorified  by  the  light  of 
their  religion.  At  the  call  of  the  one  brother  who  has  risen  to 
high  station  in  Egypt,  his  ten  or  eleven  brothers  come  with 
their  families  to  the  fertile  land  of  Goshen,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Pharaoh: — this  is  the  simple  fundamental  idea,  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  always  preserved.  The  fortunate 
exchange  of   a  region  so  uncertain  in  its  produce  as  Canaan 

'  little  more  than  this  is  implied  b^  the  ezpiessions  in  C^n.  xly.  18,  20,'xlyii.  6, 
11,  compared  with  xlv.  10,  xlvi.  28,  xlvii.  1-4. 
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for  one  of  so  much  more  constant  fertility  as  Egypt ;  the  invi- 
tation of  the  powerfiil  Egyptian  brother,  joyfiiUy  obeyed  by  all ; 
the  happy  reunion  in  Egypt ; — these  simple  ideas  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  tradition,  which  manifestly  originated 
not  with  the  Egyptians  or  with  Joseph,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  multitude,  first  settled  by  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards trained  under  a  higher  religion :  for  theirs  are  the  feelings 
which  it  reflects.  It  is  true,  some  more  immediate  cause  of 
this  migration  of  an  entire  nation  into  Egypt  is  still  required ; 
and  this  is  found  in  an  emergency  which  might  occur  not  once 
only  but  very  often.  Since  Egypt  is  known  far  and  wide  through 
all  surrounding  countries  as  a  land  of  exuberant  fertility  and 
resources  which  no  famine  could  ever  utticrly  exhaust,  and  since 
in  those  early  times,  as  in  later  years,  its  gamers  doubtless 
often  averted  fia-mine  fi^m  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  Joseph,  the  Egyptian  minister,  as  a  carefdl 
manager,  providing  for  the  wants  of  many  lands,**  and  calling 
his  own  people  into  Egypt  during  a  long-continued  famine ;  as 
if  thus  to  secure  them  for  all  future  time  against  any  possible 
recurrence  of  such  scarcity.  This  plainly  shows  witii  what 
feelings  the  dwellers  in  Canaan  from  the  very  earliest  times 
regarded  the  rich  corn-fields  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  feeling,  but  at  tJie  same  time  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mosaic  religion,  that  the  Fourth  Narrator  has 
transferred  this  same  innocent  motive  to  Abraham's  and  Isaac's 
expeditions  into  Egypt  also  (p.  389). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  capabilities  of  expansion  were 
latent  in  this  simple  basis  of  old  tradition ;  and  still  more  so  to 
see  into  what  grand  proportions  this  tradition  at  length  imfolded 
itself  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Mosaic. 
Since  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  are  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers,  whereas  Joseph  must  be  thought  of  as  far  surpassing 
the  others,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  tempting  oppor- 
tunities were  here  offered  for  working  up  the  old  legend  of  the 
migration  of  the  tribes  at  Joseph's  bidding  into  a  picture  of 
fraternal  and  domestic  life.  And  any  established  notions  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  tribes,  which  were  formed  in  the  post- 
Mosaic  times,  might  naturally  contribute  to  give  a  definite  out- 
line and  life-like  colouring  to  the  old  tradition  of  Joseph;  just  as 
Jacob  and  Esau  are  depicted  in  the  legend  with  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  races  which  they  severally  represent  (p.  300  sqq.). 
And  so  it  is  most  iustructive  to  observe,  through  what  successive 
stages  the  history  of  Joseph  must  have  passed  before  attaining 
the  matured  and  attractive  form  in  which  it  has  become  an 
heirloom  of  the  human  race,  and  may  serve  both  as  a  beautiful 
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monument  of  antiquity  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  old  Hebrew 
genius. 

But  as  with  regard  to  Abraham  (p.  301  sqq.)  we  found  one 
ancient  firagment  preserved  which  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
real  nature  of  his  history,  so  respecting  Joseph  we  have  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  22-26),  at  least  one  poetical  passage 
which  seems  to  speak  to  us  from  a  far  more  distant  time. 

Joseph  is  son  of  a  fruitful  vine, 

Son  of  a  fruitful  vine  by  a  well, 
With  exuberant  branches  upon  the  wall.* 
Then  they  envied  him,  and  shot, 
'  And  assaulted  him,  the  men  of  arrows : 

But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 

And  the  amis  of  his  hands  were  kept  nimble, 
From  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob, 

From  there  where  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  Stone  of  Israel, • 
From  the  God  of  thy  father — may  he  help  thee. 

And  from  the  Almighty — may  he  bless  thee. 
With  blessings  of  the  heaven  above. 

Blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  below. 
Blessings  of  breast  and  womb  ! ' 
Thy  father's  blessings  overtopped  the  summit  of  the  everlasting 
mountains. 
The  bounds  of  the  ancient  hills : 
May  they  come  upon  Joseph's  head, 

Upon  the  head  of  the  Crowned  among  his  brethren  !* 

The  diction  of  these  lines  certainly  bears  the  stamp  of  extreme 
antiquity.     The  language  itself  here  moves  laboriously,  and  is 

'    Tho   fruitful  vine   alludes    not    to        »  I.  e.  bleBsings  of  fruitfulnesB  in  every 

Rachel,   but  to  Ephraim,  as  is  evident  Quarter — on  the   soil   through^  rain   and 

from  the  general  spirit  of  this  blessing;  aew  and  springs  of  water,  and*on  animal 

wo  must  moreover  decide  to  read  T\S^^  nature,  both  man  and  beast.    AH  this  lies 

myV  'daughters,'   i.e.  branches,  shooti  concentrated  in  the  words  of  these  three 

/'  •     ,      ^       -  ^  uttle  hues.  Equally  pregnant  with  blessing 

of  growth,  of  exuberance.     The  very  com-  jg  ^^e  whole  speech, 
mencement  thus  transports  us  only  into        4  ^s  if   this  blessing  of  fruitfulness 

the  landscape   of  greatest  fertility,   the  ^-^^  j^g^ph   ^ere   still   inadequate,  tho 

land  of  Ephraim;  this  luxuriant  soil  drew  i^fi^ite    blessing    bestowed    upon   Jacob 

npon  him  the  envy  of  his  most  powerful  himself  is  finally  invoked  by  him  upon 

brothers.  ^  ^  ,  his  son.  The  second  nD"in  must  be  com- 

«  I.e.  from  heaven,  from  whence  tho  , .     ,      .  ,        i        ,  ,    .      ^ 

Shepherd's  God,  adored  at  the  sacred  stone  ^med  with   jjj    Tifryot,  and   is   chosen 

(p.  343,  354),  stretched  down  his  mighty  only  for  the  play  upon  the  word.  Moreover, 

hands  to  uphold  the  hands  of  Joseph  m  •^m  ^^j]  is  to  be  read,  and  niKfl  to  bo 

battle.    See  also  Ex.  xvii.  12;  tB  here  is  the  j'.'j-  ^     .  t  r  r     r    -^i 

antithesis  of  nnD  there,  and  would  not  be  ^^'''l  J^"  '^^  ^'^  my  Lekrbuch,  7th 

so  suitably  combined  etymologically  with  ed..p.  481).     The  words  might  indeed  bo 

^t  ,•'  ,  -  supposed    susceptible    of   the    following 

^ll^=^]-)3,  iron.     The  same  phase  of  meaning  :— 'The  blessings  of  thy  father 

thought  continues  in  verse  25,  and  then  surpass  th^  blessings  of  the  eternal  moun- 

breaks  suddenly  into  a  distinct  prophecy  ^«*«*.  /A«  .W  (according  to  the  meaning 

of  future  blessing.     Probably  instead  of  elsewhere  borne  by   nj^p)  ^/  *^  ^^^' 

n^  n«  ▼©  ought  to  read  with  the  Sa-  lasting  kills,'  i.e.  perhaps,  aU  the  fruitful- 

maritan  text  'B?  Sk.  °*'®*  ^^  mountains  and  hills ;  and  a  still 
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weighed  down  as  it  were  with  redundEmoe)  to  a  degree  wfaleh 
we  find  in  no  other  of  the  oldest  lyric  fiugments  extant  5  and 
the  words  are  stranger,  the  images  bolder  and  sharper,  than  we 
meet  with  elsewhere.  The  complexion  of  the  language  and 
poetry  thns  transports  us  into  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  assures 
us  that  these  lines,  if  not  literally  spoken  by  the  dying  Patriarch, 
but  by  the  usual  poetic  artifice  put  into  his  mouth  by  another, 
must  yet  proceed  from  some  poet  of  the  time  before  Moses.^ 
And  the  substance  of  the  lines  leads  us  back  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  those  early  days.  We  here  observe  at  the  very 
outset  that  Joseph  is  put  into  the  closest  connection  with  the 
ancient  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  in  a  sense  quite  different  from 
that  afterwards  received  (p.  382  sq.) ;  while  the  concluding  words 
bring  Jacob  before  us  as  a  prince  possessing  a  power  and  dignity 
of  which  the  ordinary  histories  would  never  allow  us  to  suspect 
the  existence.  Also  what  is  said  of  God,  as  the  *  Shepherd  of 
the  Stone  of  Jacoh^  breathes  the  spirit  of  pre-Mosaic  times. 
But  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  clear  and  circumstantial 
declaration  about  Joseph  himself.  As  Joseph  had  been  frt>m 
the  first  the  most  highly  blest,  and  subsequently  enabled  by 
Divine  help  to  triumph  over  the  assaxdts  of  enemies  whom  that 
very  prosperity  embittered  against  him,  the  Patriarch  wishes  for 
him  not  only  all  earthly  blessing,  but  the  continuance  of  those 
far  higher  spiritual  gifts  which  he  had  himself  enjoyed;  in 
token  of  which  he  calls  him  the  Crowned  among  hie  brethren, 
thereby  designating  him  as  his  own  successor.  Such  is  the 
simple  meaning  of  these  words,  which  have  been  often  considered 
obscure.  But  in  this  exaltation  of  Joseph  above  his  brethren, 
it  is  of  course  implied  that  the  powerful  warlike  antagonists 
over  whom  he  triumphed  at  length,  were  no  others  than  his 
brethren.*    The  contests  must  therefore  have  been  very  different 

closer  connection  might  be  thus  imagined  p.  69  sqq.)  irom  the  age  of  Samson,  and  is 

between  the  blessings  in  verse  25,  and  therefore  comparatively  very  ancient ;  but 

these  in  verse  26.     But  the  play  on  the  the  special  declaration  about  Joseph  is  so 

word  would  then  be  very  obscure ;   and  obviously  distinct  in  its  whole  tone  and 

a  word  such  as  PIWD  detire^joy,  cannot  be  manner  from  all  the  others,  that  we  must 

merely  identical  with  fruitfolness  of  soil ;  consider  it  much  older  than  they,  and  even 

and  it  would  also  be  unsuitable  to  speak  as  the  model  and  earliest  known  example 

of  the  blessings  possessed  or  dispensed  (if  of  this   species  of  poetry.    Similarly  in 

we  were  so  to  understand  the  word)  by  the  the  Blessing  of  Moses  in  Deut.  zxxiii. 

father,  as  surpassing  those  mentioned  in  also,   it    is    the    passage    about   Joseph 

verse  25,  which  proceeded  directly  from  (verses  13-17)  which  must  evidently  have 

God.     Very  pointed,  however,  is  the  inti-  been  borrowed  by  the  poet  of  that  song 

mation  conveyed  in  these  final  words,  of  firom  some  composition  of  earlier  date, 

the  extraordinary  dignity  and  power  for-  though  less  ancient  than  that  which  we 

merly  possessed  by  Jacob,  and  which  was  are  now  considering.     See  the  Gott.  Gel. 

now  to  descend  to  Joseph.  Anz.  1862,  p.  1192  sq. 

*  The  whole  Blessing  of  Jacob,  as  given        '  This  must  not  be  referred    to  the 

in  Oen.  xlix.,  dates  indeed  (according  to  struggles  between  the  tribes  in  the  time 
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from  that  spiteful  boys'  play  among  the  brothers  of  which  we 
hear  in  the  history  of  Joseph's  boyhood;  and  these  ancient 
words  transport  ns  into  the  midst  of  the  most  ancient  contests 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  their  harsh  undisguised  reality. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  trace  here  some  foxmdation 
for  the  notion  which  seems  to  have  held  its  ground  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Artapanus,^  that  Joseph,  being  oppressed  by 
his  brethren,  himself  implored  some  neighbouring  Arab  tribes 
to  take  him  with  them  into  Egypt.  This  is  the  simplest 
possible  version  of  the  story ;  it  is  one  which  indicates  most 
plainly  a  connection  between  Joseph  and  the  Hyks6s;  and 
is  the  easiest  to  harmonise  with  the  account  given  by  the  Third 
Narrator  of  the  Midianite  merchants,  who  carried  Joseph  into 
Egypt.  And  thus,  as  the  Third  Narrator  often  follows  the  earliest, 
it  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  veiy  oldest  authority. 

But  the  poetical  passage  in  question,  above  aU  others,  here 
deserves  our  closest  attention.  In  these  lines  and  in  Lamech's 
song  (mentioned  p.  267)  we  possess  the  only  existing  relics  of 
the  Hebrew  poetiy  of  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  and  may  see  from 
them  how  very  early  the  art  originated  in  that  race.  Their 
poetry  was  even  then  essentially  the  same  as  regards  mere 
form,  that  we  find  it  from  the  times  of  Moses  and  David ;  but 
how  different  the  spirit  which  pervades  it!  especially  in  La- 
mech's song,  which  dates  perhaps  from  a  time  before  Abraham, 
and  may  be  a  genuine  popular  song,  brought  by  the  race  from 
their  last  dwelling-place  in  the  north.  But  even  in  Jacob's  words 
we  meet  at  every  step  a  spirit  which  transports  us  into  the  life 
of  the  old  pre-Mosaic  age,  and  can  even  obtain  a  near  view 
with  our  own  eyes  of  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  such 
oracles.  That  the  spirit  of  a  great  father  hovered  invisible  over 
his  children  after  death^with  a  power  as  indestructible  as  had 
been  his  influence  during  life,  and  that  the  three  Patriarchs 
especially  were  still  very  near  to  their  people,  held  by  the  mystic 
bond  of  a  glorified  fellow-life  and  sympathy, — was  a  faith  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  296),  was  long  and  firmly  held  by  the  nation, 
even  after  the  transformation  of  their  ideas  by  Moses.  But  this 
faith  must  have  possessed  the  greatest  force  in  the  early  ages, 
before  either  the  mind  of  the  individual  or  the  soul  of  the 
nation  had  raised  and  concentrated  itself  upon  the  full  reality 
and  glory  of  the  God  who  not  till  later,  through  Moses,  became 
the  one  great  possession  of  Israel.     Among  the  Egyptians,  a 

of  the  Judges ;  this  woxild  only  be  possible    bnt  not  if  these  lines  are  derived  from  a 

if  the  poet  were  the  same  who  wrote  the    fax  earlier  age. 

blessings  on  the  other  tribes  in  Gen.  zlix.,        >  Ensebius,  Prop.  Ev,  ix.  23. 
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similar  belief  in  the  unqueneliable  vitality  of  the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  Dead,  led  early  to  the  Oracle  of  tire  Dead ;  which  from 
all  indications  appears  to  have  attained  its  earliest  and  fdllest 
development  in  that  land  of  magic,  and  to  have  propagated 
thence  its  elaborate  arts,  and  of  course  also  its  early  degenerate 
superstitions,  over  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
higher  religion  aspired  after  in  Israel  from  the  time  of  Abraham, 
that  among  them  in  Egypt  itself  we  find,  instead  of  those  vulgar 
oracles,  this  eagerness  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  resuscitated 
Patriarch,  which  was  most  to  be  expected  when  the  weal  or  woe 
of  the  whole  people  was  at  stake.  So  it  was  in  the  earliest 
ages  that  such  words  of  Jacob  would  most  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. All  the  various  declarations  in  a  similar  sense  put  by 
later  poets  and  poetical  narrators  into  the  mouth  of  Jacob  and 
other  Patriarchs,*  are  only  imitations,  which  were  continued 
through  many  centuries,  until  in  yet  later  times  such  revelations 
were  daringly  attributed  to  Moses,"  and  to  other  saints  of  still 
more  recent  date.* 

But  the  words  of  Jacob  which  we  have  just  been  considering, 
bear  witness  in  this  connection  to  the  greatness  atiaibuted  to 
this  Patriarch  also.  For  when  it  is  here  said  in  antique  words 
and  figures  that  the  divine  blessings  granted  him  were  ^  high 
as  the  hills,'  we  gain  an  idea  such  as  is  now  attainable  nowhere 
else,  of  the  historical  importance  and  power  of  this  Patriarch  ; 
and  this  most  ancient  and  independent  testimony  adds  no  little 
weight  to  the  series  of  evidence  already  brought  forward  (p.  342 
sqq.)  upon  his  history. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  ordinary  history  of  Joseph  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate its  component  parts,  we  discover  the  following  facts : — 

I.  Of  the  Earliest  Narrator's  history  of  Joseph  only  some 
fragments  remain  ;^  and  these  relate  only  to  the  issue  of  the 

*  Gen.  xlix.   1-21,  27 ;  then  passages  press  refopence  to  those  words,  speaks  of 

such  as  Gen.  xii.  1-3  by  the  Fourth,  and  the  twelve  Tribes,  as  if  in  explanation  of 

xxvii.  27-29,  39,  40  by  the  Fifth  Narrator  his  own  more  eloTuted    language,  Gen. 

of   the  primeval  history ;    as  has    been  xlix.  28. 
already  fully  explained  p.  104  sqq.  4  They  are  her©  interwoven  with  the 

"  pt'ut.  xxxiu.,  comp  p.  128  sq.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  g^^t  of  Origins ;  Gen.  xlvi. 

«  In   Daniel.    All   this    constituted  a  28-30,  xlviii.  7,  22,  1.24-26;  sentences 

special  branch  of  poetical  and  finally  of  ^^le  whole  phraseology  of  which  is  quite 

literary  art  among  the  people  of  IshwI.  antique,  and  perfectly  different  from  that 

That  these  outpourings,  as  conceived  by  of  the  Book  of  Origins.   Compare  also  Ex. 

their  own  authors,  are  not  to  be  under-  ^^  g^  ^^h  Gen.  xlvi.  29;  Ex.  xiii.  19 

stood  in  a  coarse  Uteral  sense,  is  shown  (^  sentence  connected  with  verses  17,  18) 

by  the  fact  that  such  a  writer  does  not  ^^^^  q^^  i  24_26.   The  same  early  docu- 

scruple  at  times  to  abandon  the  poetic  ^lent  is  also  occasionally  recognisable  in 

style,  and  speak  m  plain  prose.    Thus  single  words;    in  no^D  Gkn.  xlvii.  6,  11 

this  very  Earliest  Narrator  of  the  primeval  ,7*  •       V     ,  o    n/xs  j 

history,  after  giving  Jacob's  words  on  his  i"^}^^  :^?P^  1^,?J^-   ^^j.  20)»  «>nipwed 

twelve  «?««,  immediately,  and   with  ex-  withEx.xxii.4[6]6M;andin  njjrtnaflep- 
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story,  and  give  us  no  information  how  Joseph  first  came  into 
Egypt,  or  sent  for  his  brothers  thither.  The  most  important  fact 
concerning  this  history  is  the  statement  that  Jacob  sent  Judah 
on  before,  to  show  him  the  way  to  Goshen ;  *  which  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  account  given  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Narrators,  of  Joseph's  sending  chariots  to  meet  him,  since  if 
these  were  sent,  the  precaution  of  sending  Judah  on  before  was 
unnecessary.  But  the  First  Narrator's  account  certainly  does 
not  require  the  assumption  of  a  previous  journey  into  Egypt  on 
the  part  of  all  the  brothers.  We  are  told  by  this  author  that 
Joseph  had  disappeared  from  Canaan,  and  that  his  aged  father 
never  saw  him  again  till  he  met  him  in  Egypt.*  But  how  any 
tidings  of  him  first  reached  his  kindred  in  Canaan,  or  why  he 
summoned  them  into  Egypt,  the  writer  does  not  inform  us. 

From  the  Book  of  Origins,  indeed,  several  rather  long  frag- 
ments of  this  history  have  been  preserved ;  ^  and  here  we  find 
the  migration  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  attributed  to  a  protracted 
famine  under  which  both  Canaan  and  Egypt  suffered.'*  And 
here  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  author  are  plainly 
visible :  with  his  keen  eye  for  the  affairs  of  empires  and 
nationalities  and  his  admiration  for  legislative  wisdom  iil  their 
rulers,  he  makes  Joseph  his  ideal  statesman,  careftd  at  once  for 
the  weal  of  populous  nations,  and  for  the  consolidation  and 
increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  winning  his  best  victories 
through  the  combination  of  these  seemingly  opposite  aims. 
By  providently  storing  up  in  his  gamers  supplies  of  com 
sufficient  for  many  years  of  possible  scarcity,  Joseph  was  enabled 
not  only  to  secure  to  the  people  the  present  means  of  existence 
and  the  possibility  of  better  times  in  future,  but  to  establish  a 
more  solid  organisation  6t,  government,  such  as  a  nation  is 
very  loth  to  accede  to  except  in  a  time  of  overmastering  neces- 
sity. The  character  of  Egyptian  government  from  early  times 
had  its  origin  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  itself,  which  renders 

wards  yery  frequent^  but  foreign  to  the  having  partially  rewritten  some  sentences. 
Book  of  Origins,  Gen.  xlvi.  34 ;  see  Levit.        *  Whether  any  certain   notice  of  this 
xyiii.  and  supra^  p.  94  sq.  famine  and  of  the  Israelite  immigration 
*  Gen.  xlvi.  28.     The  LXX.   felt   the  will  ever  be  recovered  in  the  early  Egyptian 
difficulty  here,  and  endeavoured  to  over-  literature,  it  is  difficult  to  say.   But  some- 
come  it  by  a  transposition  of  words  and  thing  bearing  the  same  general  character 
a  freer  translation.  has  been  already  discovered :  see  Brugsch, 
»  Gen.  xlvi.  29,  80.  Histoire  ^^ypie^  i.  p.  56, 63 ;  Samuel  Birch 
«  Gen.   xlvi.  5— xlvii.   26,  xlviii.  3-7,  ^°    Heidenheiin's   ViertdjaJirsschHft  fur 
xlviii.22-.xlix.,  1.  12,   13,  22-26;  these  ^'^l^^^-thlo^.F(>T8chung,^^^\,^.^\^2^1^ 
passages  being  understood  with  the  limi-  and  many  exprMsions  of  opmion  by  De 
tlticm  explained  above.     The  words  «,-)  Roug^,  as  in  the  2?«;«€^rpA€o/.  1860  p.  94. 
'^                                           .       •'  The  seven  years  famine  in  Egypt  through 
xlvil  23  and  pi  xlvii.  22,  26  surprise  us  dearth  of  rain,  mentioned  in  Ovid's  Art  of 
in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  and  the  latter  may  iow,  i.  647  sq.  are  certainly  derived  from 
perhaps  point  to  the  Latest  Narrator  as  the  Bible. 
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it  necessarj  for  the  ruling  power  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the 
charge  of  irrigation  and  other  fertilising  measures,  in  order 
to  win  from  it  a  greater  productiveness  than  is  possible  to  the 
limited  means  and  capricious  treatment  of  individual  cultivators. 
The  latter  thus  become  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  government, 
and  may  then  be  regarded  almost  as  mere  hereditary  tenants  of 
their  lands,  which  they  hold  on  consideration  of  constant  and 
heavy  dues  paid  to  the  state ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  own  best 
interests  are  evidently  thus  promoted,  as*  the  same  plan  has  been 
maintained  in  Egypt  under  every  change  of  dynasty.  And  this 
was  indeed  only  the  earliest  establishment  of  a  system  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  which  is  eventually  adopted  in  every  organised 
state :  the  only  difference  being  whether  alongside  of  this  grow- 
ing dependency  of  the  individual  upon  the  ruling  power,  which 
inevitably  accompanies  the  growing  power  of  the  nation,  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  community  and  the  individual  is 
or  is  not  carefully  preserved  and  exercised.  The  Book  of  Origins, 
therefore,  in  relating  how  Joseph  took  advantage  of  the  pressure 
of  famine  to  offer  great  relief  in  the  terms  of  tenure,  and  as  an 
equivalent  therefor  to  persuade  the  Egyptians  to  dwell  in  or- 
ganised town-communities,  and  tc/  bring  them  into  the  position 
of  tenants,  holding  their  land  and  other  possessions  from  the 
king,  and  paying  him  yearly  the  fifth  of  the  produce,  the  land  of 
the  priests  (which  was  regarded  as  holy,  that  is  immediately  de- 
rived as  a  special  gift  from  the  gods)  being  alone  excepted,^  says 
essentially  the  same  as  is  reported  at  a  much  later  date  by  the 
Greeks ;'  only  that  these  exempt  the  lands  of  the  warrior-caste 
also  from  this  law,  and  refer  the>  authorship  of  the  law  itself  not 
to  Joseph,  but  to  no  less  a  name  than  the  celebrated  ancient  king 
Sesostris.  As  to  the  latter  point,  hoivever,  there  seems  at  present 
no  reason  to  give  up  the  tradition  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  in  fiivour  of  this  far  more  modem  Greek  version  of  the 
story.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  new  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom took  place  immediately  afber  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos. 
And  the  wisdom  for  which  Joseph  was  celebrated  is  not  likely 
to  have  consisted  only  in  his  having  induced  the  Israelites  to 
settle  in  the  country ;  such  an  enterprise  as  the  peaceful  settie- 
ment  of  a  foreign  race  among  the  Egyptians  implies  in  itself  a 
long  preceding  series  of  well-considered  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  perhaps  the  Israelites  were  stationed  on 
the  eastern  frontier  quite  as  much  as  a  protection  against  any 
possible  internal  disturbances  as  against  the  expelled  Hyks6s. 
But  to  accuse  Joseph  of  promoting  by  this  means  the  establish- 

»  Gen.  xlvii.  13-26.  •  Herod,  ii  168;  Diod.  i.  73. 
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ment  of  an  aorbitrary  and  crael  system  of  gOTemment  is  a  folly 
which  has  been  already  sufficiently  disposed  of.^ 

This  historian,  however,  gives  no  particidars  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  &mine  in  Egypt,  but  relates  the  great  change  effected 
by  Joseph  in  the  intenial  administration  of  the  kingdom,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  if  nothing  had  been  previously  said  of 
the  seven  years.  On  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  likewise,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
On  Joseph^s  call  the  twelve  tribes  came  to  the  eastern  frontier ; 
then  only  does  he  inform  the  king  of  them,  of  their  ways  of  life, 
and  the  advantage  which  he  may  derive  from  their  services,  as 
good  shepherds  and  guardians  of  the  royal  flocks ; '  and  not  tUl 
this  moment  do  they  receive  the  royal  sanction  to  their  settle- 
ment ;  all  which  looks  as  if  what  is  said  in  xlv.  17  sqq.  had  not 
been  said  at  all.  Moreover  they  come  not  solely  on  accotmt  of 
the  fiunine,  but  with  a  definite  and  permanent  position  and 
occupation  in  view.  Since  all  this  is  tolerably  sufficient  to 
render  the  whole  story  intelligible,  it  is  probable  that  neither 
the  Book  of  Origins,  nor  the  yet  older  historian  whom  it  here 
evidently  closely  follows,  had  described  the  commencement  of 
Joseph's  history  with  anything  like  the  minute  and  graphic 
detail  which  our  extant  account  possesses ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  result  of  chance  that  the  oldest  notices  of  Joseph  con- 
tained in  the  long  piece  of  narrative  now  extant  are  introduced 
towards  the  end. 

The  *  seventy  souls,'  who  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins 
went  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  may  probably  be  understood  to 
have  originally  signified  the  number  of  the  heads  of  the  assembled 
people.  The  number  seventy  or  seventy-two  naturally  suggests 
this.'    But  this  book,  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 

>  The  Hebrew  historian  has  obviously  is  curions  what   internal  contradictions 

no  partiality  for    this    heavy  Egyptian  have  crept  into  an  enumeration  evidently 

land-tax,  nor  for  the  Egyptians  themselves,  calculate  at  first  with  great  exactness, 

who  submitted  to  it  because  they  had  no  Gen.  xlvi.  8-27.    There  ought  to  be  70 

means  of  helping  themselves.     But  as  the  souls ;  but  in  verse  1 6  we  should  have  to 

nation,  so  is  the  ruler ;   and  where  the  take  38  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  32 ; 

nation  is  helpless,  it  must  be  content  with  since  to  add  the  father  Jacob  to  these  32 

whatever  help  the  ruler  will  give.     In  contradicts  the  distinct  words  of  verse  15, 

Israel  itself,  the  administration  and  taxa-  according  to  which  only  the  sons  and 

tion  were  quite  different ;  and  the  Book  of  daughters  (that  is  all  the  children)  of 

Griffins  here  only  intends  once  more  to  Leah  are  intended  to  be  comprised  here, 

explain  a  curious  origin.  The  reckonmg  is  also  unnecessarily  per- 

*  That  this  post  was  very  important,  plexed  by  a  second  mention  of  Joseph's 

and  might  be   regarded  as  one  of  the  sons  in  verse  27  after  that  in  verses  19- 

places  about  court,  is   evident  from  the  22 ;  for  we  see  from  the  number  66  given 

ffeneral  character  of  the  courts  of  ancient  in  verse  26,  that  Joseph  himself  ought 

kings.     Gompare   1  Ghron.  xxvii  26-31  also  to  be  omitted  from  the  previous  enu- 

with  Gen.  xlvii.  6.  meration.    We  must,  thereforei,   suppose 

'  See  the  Jlterihumer^  p.  284  sqq.    It  that  the  calciUation  was  made  originally 
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migration  merely  as  a  passage  of  early  Israelitish  history,  and 
with  reference  only  to  the  progenitors  of  the  future  nation, 
enumerates  exactly  as  many  names  of  Jacob's  children  and 
grandchildren  as  will,  with  Jacob's  own,  make  np  this  round 
number.  For  this  purpose  the  author  doubtless  employed  the 
ancient  family-pedigrees,  admitting,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  round  number,  many  a  name  which  in  his  own  time 
had  become  obsolete.  This  at  least  would  fuUy  explain  the 
discrepancies  between  this  as  an  antiquarian  account  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  tribes*  and  the  legal  enumeration  elsewhere 
given  in  the  Book  of  Origins,^  and  especially  how  to  Benjamin 
ten  families  are  assigned  in  the  former  and  only  six  in  the 
latter  (see  p.  368). 

n.  It  seems  from  all  indications  to  have  been  the  Third 
Narrator  whose  lofty  prophetic  genius  first  threw  the  history  of 
Joseph  into  that  attractive  spiritualised  form,  which  made  it 
the  never-failing  delight  of  later  readers,  and  led  to  various 
attempts  to  elaborate  it  stiU  further  in  the  same  style. 

That  Joseph,  either  as  a  tribe  or  as  the  father  of  a  tribe,  very 
early  disappeared  from  Canaan,  and  then  in  Egypt  imexpectedly 
rose  to  great  power  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  had  been,  as  we  have  shown,  a  long-established 
tradition.  Various  repUes  may  perhaps  have  been  given  to  the 
question,  how  and  why  he  vanished  from  Canaan:  but  none 
would  appear  to  the  notions  of  that  day  so  satisfactory  as  that 
which  found  the  reason  in  the  quarrels  of  jealous  brothers ;  since 
the  internecine  feuds  of  the  tribes  had  never  within  tha  memory 
of  man  been  quite  laid  to  rest,  and  burst  out  with  especial  fiiry 
just  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  seem  here  to  recognise  the 
expression  of  a  feeling  which  agitated  the  better  heart  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom, — a  lament  for  the  lot  of  Joseph,  their  hero ; 
who,  despite  of  the  preeminence  which  was  his  by  birth  and 
gifts,  was  pursued  by  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren,  and  by  their 
treachery  driven  into  banishment,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
his  aged  father.  The  narrator  himself  probably  belonged  to 
•fche  northern  kingdom ;  as  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the 
^eat  elaboration  and  peculiar  distinctness  given  to  this  par- 
ticular legend  of  Joseph  the  hero  of  that  kingdom,  but  also  from 
the  circiunstance,  that  among  the  other  brothers  he  assigns  the 
principal  part  not,  Uke  the  other  narrators,  to  Judah,  but  to 

somewhat  differently,  and  that  the  total  and  daughters,  of  Jacob ;  and  with  Jacob 

ought  properly  to  be  72.    Supposing  the  and  Leah,  72. 

right  number  in  ver.  16  to  be  83,  and  ^  Gen.  xlvi.  8-27 ;  comp.  Ex.  i.  1-6,  vi, 

consequently  one  of  Leah's  offspring  to  be  14-27  (p.  81  sq.). 

omitted,  we  have  exactly  70  children,  sons  •  Num.  xxvi. 
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BeubenJ  The  conception  which  this  writer  formed  of  the 
brothers'  treachery  seems  from  all  intelligible  indications  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  brothers,  among  whom  the  sons  of 
the  father's  concubines  bore  a  peculiar  hatred  towards  the  nobler 
bom  son,  were  going  to  kill  him,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Beuben, 
who  hoped  secretly  to  rescue  him,  only  threw  him  into  a  pit. 
When  they  were  gone,  some  trading  Midianites  (from  Hie  other 
side  of  the  Jordan)  heard  his  cries,  pulled  him  out  of  the  pit,  and 
carried  him  secretly  into  Egypt  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.^  This 
must  have  been  the  simplest  form  of  the  conception  of  Joseph's 
history  which  we  are  considering ;  leading  at  once  to  the  story  of 
Joseph's  unlooked-for  elevation  from  a  servile  condition  to  a 
position  of  high  authority  in  Egypt ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  consider  this  Egyptian  legend  of  Joseph's  servitude  as  the 
oldest  basis  of  his  story  (p.  406  sq.).  And  in  this  version  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  runs  on  naturally,  telling  how  it  hap- 
pened that  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Captain  of  the  Executioners, 
who  as  such  was  governor  of  the  State  Prison,  and  how  for  his 
remarkable  talents  Joseph  himself  was  by  him  put  in  charge 
of  the  prison,  and  fr^m  thence  summoned  before  the  king. 

With  the  idea  that  Joseph's  servitude  had  commenced  even 
before  he  lefb  Canaan,  it  was  quite  consistent  to  suppose  him  still 
very  young  when  the  great  experiences  of  life  came  upon  him. 
He  was  seventeen  years  old  when  made  captive  in  Canaan,  thirty 
when  he  became  Pharaoh's  servant,  says  the  Third  Narrator.' 
How  far  this  chronology  accords  with  that  of  the  Book  of  Origins, 
cannot  now  be  discovered  with  certainty,  since  Jacob's  age  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  this  book  in  its  original  form 
probably  gave,  as  it  gave  Isaac's  and  Esau's,^  is  omitted  in  the 
extant  narrative.  If  however  we  may  assume,  as  most  consistent 
with  the  extant  portions  of  the  book,*  that  the  writer  supposed 
Jacob's  marriage  to  have  taken  place,  not  in  his  seventieth  year 
(which  would  follow  fiK)m  the  first  assumption),  but  soon  after 
his  fortieth,  he  must  then  have  placed  Joseph's  birth,  which 
was  believed  in  ancient  tradition  to  have  happened  twenty  years 
after  the  marriage,®  between  Jacob's  sixtieth  and  seventieth 

1  Gen.  xxzTii.  2U24,  29,  xlii.  22,37,  tainly  earlier  thftn  that  of  the  Ishmaelites. 

38;  on  the  other  hand  xlyi.  48,  in  the  because  the  latter  name  is  more  general 

First  Narrator,  and  xxxvii.  2d>28,  zliii.  and  reoent,  the  former  much  more  definite 

3-10,  zliv.  18-34  in  the  Fourth.    This  and  ancient,  see  p.  316. 

change  is  especially  perceptible  and  in  '  Gen.  zzzyii,  2,  zli.  46. 

itself  inexplicable  between  xlii.  and  xliii.  *  Gen.  xxv.  20,  comp.  26,  xxvi.  34. 

sq.  *  Compare  Gen.  xxvi.  34  with  xxvii, 

*  Comp.  Gen.  xl.  16  with  xxxvii.  28,  36.  46-xxviii.  9. 

The  insertion  of  the  Midianites  is  cer*  *  Gen.  xxxi.  38,  41 ;  comp.  xxx.  26. 

E  K 
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years ;  whereas  according  to  the  Third  Narrator  it  must  have  oc- 
curred in  his  ninetieth,  if  we  assume  that  Jacob,  as  is  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Origins/  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 
when  he  came  to  Egypt,  aiid  that  only  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Narrators'  seven  years  of  plenty  and  two  of  famine  intervene 
between  Joseph's  elevation  and  Jacob's  arrival.^  The  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  these  numbers  is  in  truth  a  proof  of  the  different 
origin  of  the  narratives  themselves. 

The  disjointed  fi*agments  of  popular  versions  such  as  these  of 
the  story  of  Joseph  now  receive  a  new  life  worthy  of  the  great 
subject,  through  one  grand  idea  inspired  by  a  narrator,  who 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  aU.  others  by  the  epithet  of 
the  prophetic.  Through  jealousy  and  folly  the  brothers  would 
fain  annihilate  one  whose  goodness  is  inconvenient  to  themselves ; 
but  ^e,  by  remaining  always  true  to  himself  even  in  the  depths 
of  misery,  becomes  the  unconscious  instrument  of  a  great  de- 
liverance which  triumphs  over  aU  ills,  and  spreads  its  blessings 
upon  all : — a  glorious  proof,  that  good,  whether  as  the  Divine 
will,  or  as  the  highest  force  of  the  human,  is  always  mightier 
than  its  opposite.*  To  a  God  who  thus  always  works  out  good, 
Joseph  becomes  the  great  instrument  for  good.  He  is  therefore 
here  not  merely  the  great  sage  and  the  wise  statesman  as  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,  but  a  hero  of  pure  devoted  love,  and  of  untiring 
activity  for  the  good  of  all.  While  love  in  its  purity  is  thus  the 
very  essence  of  his  own  being,  his  severest  trials  are  brought 
about  by  its  two  opposites, — ^by  the  false  love  of  his  too  doting 
father,  and  by  the  hatred  of  his  brethren.  But,  remaining  ever 
true  to  himself,  indefatigable  for  good  even  in  an  Egyptian 
prison,  he  becomes  finally  the  benefactor,  not  only  of  those  who 
had  injured  him,  but  even  of  a  multitude  of  nations.  But  those 
who  have  offended  against  perfect  love,  whether  by  false  love  or 
by  hatred,  cannot  be  restored  without  first  passing  through 
a  severe  trial.  The  aged  father  had  been  already  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  long  and  woeful  loss  of  his  too  fondly  loved 
son.  A  more  humiliating  expiation  awaits  the  brothers:  he 
who  in  his  own  life  realises  the  true  love  and  wisdom  himself 
becomes  the  instrument  of  their  expiation.  To  him,  without 
knowing  him,  they  must  have  recourse  in  their  own  time  of 
need,  and  to  him  must  pray  for  mercy  even  when  they  have 
recognised  him.*  But  he,  with  painful  self-constraint  and  the 
semblance  of  cruelty,  will  not  show  them  all  his  love,  till  he 

»  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  conclusion  (Q«n.  1.  20),  very  clearly  reveals 

•  Gen.  xl%'.  0.  the  principle  of  his  entire  narrative. 

■  This  narrator  himself  indeed,  at  the        <  Gen.  xlii,  1.  16-21. 
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has  repeatedly  probed  them  to  the  quick,  brought  them  to  a 
voluntary  confession  of  their  sin,  and  made  new  and  better  men 
of  them.* 

The  general  conception  being  thus  maintained  at  the  true 
prophetic  elevation,  the  separate  images  and  incidents  also  are 
here  of  a  prophetic  character.  The  dream,  as  a  prophetic 
power,  is  the  mainspring  which  brings  about  the  events.  In  a 
dream  the  boy  with  innocent  surprise  first  divines  his  future 
greatness ;  *  a  dream  occurs  twice  in  the  Egyptian  prison  and 
forms  the  turning  point  of  his  destiny ; '  in  a  dream,  lastly,  the 
whole  future  fate  of  Egypt  is  locked  up  from  the  king,  and  the 
interpretation  of  that  dream  opens  Joseph's  path  to  great* 
ness.*  The  prominence  given  to  this  agency  is,  as  we  saw  on 
p.  99,  characteristic  of  the  narrator ;  but  it  is  also  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  a  picture  of  Egyptian  life,  the  belief  in  dreams 
having  been  from  the  earliest  times  very  strong  among  that 
people.' 

in.  This  narrative,  already  worked  up  so  elaborately  and 
attractively  by  the  Third  Narrator,  was  again  amplified  by  the 
Fourth,  who,  as  if  fascinated  by  its  beauty,  drew  out  some  of  its 
threads  to  greater  length  and  inserted  new  ones.  He  also 
introduces  darker  colours,  as  when  at  the  very  outset^  he 
represents  the  brothers  as  deliberately  selling  their  brother. 
From  him  proceeds  a  new  trial  which  Joseph  has  to  undergo, 
from  false  love  of  another  kind,  on  the  part  of  Potiphar's  wife.^ 
To  insert  this  conveniently  it  was  necessary  to  bring  Joseph 
first  into  Potiphar's  house,  and  from  thence  into  the  prison. 
This  looks  very  much  as  if  the  governor  of  the  prison  whose 
favour  Joseph  enjoyed  were  not  Potiphar  but  some  one  else. 
To  this  author  is  also  due  the  prolonged  suspense  of  the  final 
trial  of  Joseph's  brethren  on  their  second  journey."  Joseph's 
divining-cup  also,*  though  apparently  harmonising  Avith  the 
prophetic  colouring  of  the  Third  Narrator,  really  belongs  to  the 
Fourth;  and  is  found  on  consideration  to  represent  a  mode 
of  prophecy  very  different  from  the  dreams  of  the  former  writer. 

'  Gen.  xlii,  xly.  Karrators.     See  de  Roug^,  in  the  Revue 

*  Gen.  xxxrii.  Arohlol,  1862,  ii.  p.  389.     A  Biniilar  story 

*  Gen.  xl.  is  given  by  Nieolaiis  of  Damascus ;   see 

*  Gen.  xli.  C.  Miiller's   Fragmenta  Hist.    Gr.  iii.  p. 

*  That  narrator  depicts  Egyptian  ens-  389  (66).  Moreover,  nothinj|  can  be  more 
toms  throughout  with  great  truth  of  similar  than  the  legend  of  Sijftvush  in  the 
colouring;  but  this  the  £x>k  of  Origins  Sh&hn4me. 

had  already  done  in  its  own  way  (according  *  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  sqq. 

to  p.  413  sq.) ;  and  the  intercourse  between  "*  Gen.  xxxix. 

Egypt  and  Israel  was  very  considerable  ■  Gen.  xliii,  xliv. 

throughout  the  life-time  of  all  these  four  •  Gen.^liv.  2,  5. 

E  E    2 
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It  was  the  Fifth  Narrator  by  whom  all  these  various  elements 
were  wrought  into  a  single  narrative.^ 

.  But  even  under  the  hands  of  these  later  authors  the  history 
of  Joseph  in  one  respect  faithfully  retains  its  original  character, 
— in  so  far  as  it  remains  perfectly  distinct  in  character  from 
the  stories  of  the  Patriarchal  age.  Joseph's  blameless  character 
has  indeed  much  of  the  Patriarchal  type ;  being  in  fact  much 
superior  to  Jacob's,  and  notably  distinguished  from  Moses  and 
Aaron,  the  greatest  of  his  successors.  But  in  other  respects  he 
and  his  brothers  move  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  life,  without 
any  of  those  revelations  from  above  which  were  granted  to  the 
three  Patriarchs.  It  was  reserved  for  far  later  writers  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  ignore  this  distinction,  and  to  place  Joseph  on 
a  perfect  equality  with  the  Patriarchs  (p.  288). 

In  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
passage  mentioned  at  p.  411,  we  find  nothing  respecting  Joseph, 
but  what  has  been  either  derived  immediately  frt)m  the  Old 
Testament  records,  or  naturally  inferred  from  them.*  Tor  the 
invention  of  weights  and  measures,  referred  by  Artapanus '  to 
Joseph,  is  perhaps  only  inferred  from  the  wise  division  of  land 
and  produce  which  as  we  have  seen  was  attributed  to  him, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  Egyptians  may  have  first 
received  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  frK)m  the  Babylonians 
or  some  other  Semitic  people  (p.  336).  And  it  is  only  from  his 
repute  as  the  fertiliser  of  Egypt,  that  some  old  Arabic  writers, 
expressing  evidently  the  popular  notion  then  existing  in  Egypt 
itself,  refer  to  him  the  formation  of  the  great  water-works  and 
canals  at  JPayyum.* 

But  the  history  of  Joseph,  when  once  recorded  for  everlasting 
remembrance  in  the  Pentateuch,  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
wonderfully  attractive,  if  it  were  not  to  tempt  early  writers  of 
the  Hellenistic  age  to  expand  it  still  ftirther  in  the  style  ap- 
proved by  the  taste  of  that  age.  At  least  in  the  last  century 
before  Christ  this  history  must  have  furnished  the  subject  for 
a  new  ornate  and  imaginative  treatment,  on  a  large  scale, 

'  From  chapter  xlvi.  the  Last  Narrator  anything  new. 

repeats  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  *  In  Eusebins,  iVap.  Ev.  ix.  23.     Joee- 

with  slight  alterations  and  additions ;  but  phns  in  like  manner  ascribes  to  Abraham 

the  passages  xlviii.  9-21,  1.  1-11,  14-21,  the    invention    of   geometry  among    the 

are  again  by  the  Third  Narrator,  and  Egyptians  (p.  336);  nay,  he  even  derives 

prove  that  he  also  described  the  deliver-  it  mtimately  from  Cain,  as  the  earliest 

anoe  out  of  Egypt.  tiller  of  the  ground :  Ant.  i.  2. 

'  Artapanus    and  the  poet   Philo,  in  *  Abdalhakam*s  Hiet.  Aegypt.  ed.  Karle 

Eosebius  Prop,  Ev,  iz.   28  sq. ;   Justin  p.   4,    11-14.     But    many  other  ancient 

xzxvi.  2,  7-10;  where  Moses  even  becomes  buildings  were  also  ascribed  to  him:  see 

Joseph's  son ;  Josephus  Ant.  ii.  2-8.    Nor  Carmoly  s  Itineraires,  p.  530. 
does  the  Testament  urn  Sim.  ii.-v.  contain 
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originating  just  where  a  writer  might  feel  impelled  thereto,  in 
Egypt.  This  work  has  not  yet  been  recovered ;  but  PI.  Josephus 
quotes  from  it  a  trait  which  pleased  him,^  though  without  saying 
or  apparently  remembering  whence  he  had  derived  it.  And  it 
was  perhaps  this  book  which  made  the  characteristic  Egyptian 
comparison  of  Joseph  with  Sarapis,*  a  demigod  who  only  appears 
in  the  Ptolemaic  age,  who  was  described  as  a  beautiful  youth 
who,  having  been  through  the  infernal  regions,  imparts  to  men 
in  this  upper  world  various  gifts  of  healing,  and  also  plenteous 
harvests, — in  token  of  which  latter  character  he  bore  on  his 
head  a  com  measure  and  a  yard  measure.  Other  authors, 
misled  by  the  similarity  of  name,  identified  Joseph  the  sage 
with  -SJsop.'  The  twelfth  Sura  of  the  Koran,^  remarkable  on 
many  accounts,  contains  a  poetical  enlargement  of  the  legend 
founded  primarily  upon  embellished  versions  of  history,  such  as 
we  find  in  El.  Josephus ;  and  this  again  was  afterwards  worked  up 
more  highly  by  Mohammedan  writers,  in  their  poems  of  *  Yfisuf 
and  Zalikha  (Zulaikha).'  These  however  differ  so  widely  from 
the  original  legend  in  tone  and  feeling,  that  they  have  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  true  offshoots  from  the  grand  old  stem.'  But 
in  later  times  they  even  showed  Joseph's  tomb  beside  the  Nile,* 
though  (according  to  p.  406)  it  must  from  the  time  of  Moses 
have  been  only  an  empty  sepulchre. 

>  Ant.  ii.  4.  3-6.    It  desenres  to  be  in-  passed  into  Egypt,  such  a  name  might  be 

▼eetigated  whether  the  Syrian  work  treat-  indigenous. 

ing  of  Joseph's   history,    in    a   Nitrian  •  See  Ebe^'esu  in  Assemani's  Biblioth, 

Codex  in  the  British  Museum,  be  an  old  Orient  iii.  1.  p.  74  sq.;  Reiske  in  Lessin^s 

translation  of  this  which  was  in  use  in  the  Werke,    vol.   xxvi.    p.   366;    J.  Zundel, 

time  of  Josephus.    And  the  same  work  isope  iiait-a  Juif  ou  ^yptien  ?  Bevue 

may  probably  be  intended  by  the  title,  ArcUol.  1861,  i.  p.  364-69. 

The  Wards  of  Jeaefh  the  Just,  in    the  4  gee  further  remarks  on  this  in  the 

Jseensw  Jesatae  iv.  22 ;  or  by  that  of  The  g^^f^  ^  ^„^  18^0       1^52  sqq. 

Book  of  Asenath,  BO  csRed  from  Josephs  .  On  the  other  haid,  Phil? aescribes 

wife,  mentioned  m  Gen.  xli.  46,  xlvi.  20;  ^his  son  of  Jacob,  speaking  the  sense  of 

the  commencement  of  which  is  given  in  jj^e  later  legend,  as  the  Ever  Young  (i. 

Greek  in  the  Cod^x  Pseudej^graphus  of  309),  but  in  his  little  work  On  jZeph, 

Fabncius  11    p.  86-102 ;   fod  which  ac-  ^^  gives  as  usual  only  a  lengthy  andAe- 

cording  to  Dillmann  s  Catal.  Codd  Aeth,  ^^^^al  often  bad  and  offensi^  paraphrase 

^"^  ^^r^^.^^- P-  *  "  fo^^id  complete  m  ^f  the  Bible  narrative,  ani  yet  gives  an 

the  AethiOT)ic  Canon              .      ^      ,     ,  allegorical    interpretation    of    the    first 

«  According    to    Melito    in    Cureton's  ^ab^     On  principle  he  follows  no  other 

Sptc.  %•.  p.  24,  6 ;  and  something  similw  i^^thorities ;  but  yet  he  sometimes  deviates. 


even  m  the  (?«it4ra   at  ty  ni.   3 ;   and  ^^  makes  in  xx.  a  remarkable  addition, 

also  in  Smdw.  under  S«W«x.   On  Suraps  To  make  the  narrative  consistent,  he  also 

see  TaciliITut  iv.  81-84;  Plutarch  On  j^^^  ^ut  some  facts  entirely,  e.  g.  the 

Ists  and  Ostns,  XTvm.Bq.     If  he  was  dis-  preparatory  mission  of  Judah,  mentioned 

ting;uished,  as  Plutarch  says,  by  the  sign  p  413 

of  the  Cerberus  imd  Dragon,  the  question  *"  .  g^e  ^bdalhakam's  Hist.  AsgypL  p.  16, 

arises  whether  his  name  is  not  identicfU  ^^^  the  Kabblnical  passag^iTHelden. 

with  t[^  (p.  322);  Egyptian  it  evidenUy  ^eim's  Deut,  ViertebihrssXift  fur  JEngL 

cannot  be ;    and   in  Pontus,   whence    it  thed.  Forschung,  1861,  p.  248  eqq. 
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C.    JOSEPH   AS   THE    PIBST-BORN   OP   ISRAEL.      CONCLUSION   OP 
THE    PRELIMINARY   HISTORY. 

The  memory  of  that  great  change  which  took  place  in  Israel 
some  480  years  before  Moses,  took  a  form  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
prehistoric  tradition,  in  the  brief  and  significant  title  given  to 
Joseph,  The  First-Bom  of  Israel.*  *  The  Crowned  among  his 
Brethren,'  he  had  been  also  named  in  Jacob's  ancient  Blessing 
(p.  409) ;  yet  well  as  this  expresses  the  ancient  preeminence  of 
that  one  tribe,  a  still  deeper  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  words, 
First-Born  of  Israel.  Tradition,  seeking  a  new  and  fitting 
name  and  idea  to  express  every  important  relation  among  men, 
could  here  find  no  image  so  happy  as  the  conception  that  Beuben 
originally  held  precedence  in  Israel,  and  Joseph  afterwards 
came  into  his  place — that  what  the  former  forfeited  for  his 
arrogance  (p.  373  sq.)  the  latter  gained  by  wisdom  and  faith- 
fulness. Nor  let  it  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  mortal 
individual  Joseph ;  for  it  is  the  tribe  of  Joseph  which  remained 
the  leading  race,  from  the  Egyptian  period  until  many  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  whose  preeminence,  gained  in  those 
early  days,  became  so  completely  incorporated  with  the  national 
life,  as  to  give  its  peculiar  impress  to  the  later  history.  When 
Judah  rose  in  later  times  to  such  importance  among  the  twelve 
tribes  as  might  have  entitled  him  equally  to  the  designation 
First-Born,  the  primitive  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
had  so  far  passed  away,  that  such  a  title  was  scarcely  likely  to 
be  applied  to  him.* 

Eeuben,  the  natural  First-Bom  of  Israel,  whose  right,  even 
when  he  had  trifled  it  away,  could  not  be  forgotten ;  Joseph, 
whose  exalted  virtues  won  for  him  the  forfeited  place ;  Judah, 
to  whom  in  fact  though  not  in  name  the  honour  finally  fell : 
these  three  figures  may  be  regarded  as  typifying  three  great 
periods  of  Israelite  history,  the  two  first  of  which  belong  to 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  prehistoric  age.  And  how  long  must 
even  the  first  of  these  national  conditions  have  endured,  to  im- 
press its  remembrance  on  the  national  mind,  indelible  through 
all  the  changes  and  convulsions  of  later  years  ! 

At  the  close  of  the  prehistoric  period  of  Israel,  we  may  con- 
sider that  this  much  at  least  has  been  made  evident — that  if 

'  This  is  referred  to  as  early  as  in  the  htdlock.     See  also  1  Chron.  y.  1,  2. 
very  ancient  pass  ige,  Gen.  xlviii..22 ;  but        'As    is   in    fact   expressly  stated  in 

also  in  the  often  retouched  Blessing  of  1  Chron.   v.  2,   compared  wiUi  2  SanJ. 

Jacob,   in   Dent,   xxxiii.    17,  we  find  an  xix.  44,  according  to   the  reading  of  the 

allusion  to   it   in  the  phrase,  a  firstling  LXX. 
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only  we  diligently  seek  and  rightly  apply  aU.  the  means  at  onr 
command,  many  most  important  historic  truths  may  be  recovered 
even  from  that  distant  age.  We  have  not  telescopes  of  sufficient 
power  to  discern  and  describe  each  single  siar  among  the 
glittering  multitude  of  that  distant  heaven ;  yet  some  single 
stars  begin  to  shine  with  greater  brilliancy,  if  we  will  but 
refrain  from  gratuitously  throwing  dust  into  our  eyes.  And  it 
is  not  impossible  that  we  may  yet  discover  still  more  as  we 
gain  by  degrees  more  efficient  means  of  observation. 

Nor  is  our  view  wholly  limited  to  Israel  as  one  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth, — to  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  early  habits 
and  institutions.  Imperishable  fragments  of  Israelite  Poetry 
and  Prophecy  have  been  borne  to  us  safely  on  the  waves  of 
the  far-off  ocean  of  primeval  history;  thus  revealing  to  us 
the  antiquity  of  the  origin  of  those  two  influential  arts, 
which  especially  in  that  nation  were  to  become  so  wonderful 
a  power. 


HISTORY   OF   ISRAEL. 


BOOK  n. 

THE    THEOCEACY. 


nmioDucnoK. 


The  Migration  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  and  the  history  of  Joeeph, 
stand  on  the  border-land  betwe^itiie  preliminary  and  the  actoal 
history  of  the  people.  But  daring  the  long  years  of  their  fixed 
settlement  in  Egypt,  we  see  the  Israelites  not  merely  enter  as 
an  actual  people  into  the  clear  light  of  comparatively  well 
known  history,  bat  also  soon  boldly  aspire  after,  and  attain 
to,  the  supreme  rank  in  that  kind  of  constitution  and  government 
which  became  the  most  marked  and  enduring  portion  of  their 
whole  two  thousand  years'  history,  and  constituted  that  history's 
noblest  life  and  its  high  importance  for  the  general  history  of 
the  world*  This  is  the  Theocbact — one  among  many  kinds  of 
rule  and  polity;  as  mutable  and  changeable  as  any  other; 
passing  through  the  most  varied  changes  and  admixtures  in 
Israel,  often  distorted  until  aU  likeness  was  lost,  and  weakened 
so  as  to  threaten  total  decay,  and  in  semblance  found  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  yet,  in  its  actual  form,  unique 
in  this  one  people,  and  wholly  new  on  earth — ^the  sole  true  life 
and  undying  breath  of  its  history,  always  renewing  itself  on  its 
deepest  basis,  all  chances  and  changes  notwithstanding,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  development  only  unfolding  itself  again  to  a 
fuller  and  riper  perfection,  till  at  length  it  attains  to  the  only 
true  and  adequate  realisation  possible  to  it.  For  this  Theocracy 
in  Israel  is  in  itself  nothing  else  than  the  effectual  commence- 
ment of  all  true  religion  in  an  entire  people  and  realm ;  and 
this  like  every  other  necessary  great  effort  and  movement  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  when  once  really  begun,  can  find  no 
repose  until  it  attain  its  ftill  development.  As  it  first  appeared, 
if.wBA  felded,  like  the  grain  before  it  begins  to  sprout  and  grow, 
Towest  compass ;  and  then  grew  to  be  the  purest,  and 
inal  purity  the  intrinsically  strongest,  but  at  the  same 
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time,the  most  circumscribed  and  outwardly  weakest — ^in  a  word 
what  may  be  briefly  called  'pure  Theocracy. 

But  even  this  pure  Theocracy — at  once  the  commencement  of 
the  whole  history^  and  the  first  of  its  principal  divisions  and 
epochs — did  not  attain  its  full  maturity  and  influence  as  easily, 
or  as  rapidly,  as  a  superficial  survey  might  lead  us  to  believe. 
For  it  is  not  until  the  glorious  days  of  the  first  complete 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  fix>m  Egyptian  rule  and  their 
irrevocable  return  from  Egypt,  that  we  see  its  real  develop- 
ment and  power ;  and  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 
giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan  tmder 
Joshua — a  period  short  indeed,  but  most  influential  and  decisive 
for  all  future  time, — constitute  the  highest  point,  as  well  as  the 
grand  central  period  of  this  first  long  epoch  of  the  entire  history. 
But  this  elevated  point  rises  very  gradually  out  of  the  low  broad 
plain  of  the  residence  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  incontrovertible — 
the  history  of  the  whole  ancient  world  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ments being  what  it  was — that  this  very  Egyptian  ground  is 
the  only  one  from  which  it  could  arise.  For  it  is  only  where 
such  an  uncommonly  high  intellectual  culture,  accompanied  by 
such  lofby  aspirations,  had  been  already  friUy  developed,  as  they 
were  in  Egypt  apparently  in  the  remotest  times,  and  were  even 
ripe  enough  to  be  tending  to  a  new  and  still  higher  culture, 
that  the  living  germ  of  so  thoroughly  new  a  life-aim  could  be 
first  formed,  and  then  developed  at  so  early  a  date.  It  was 
certainly  not  by  chance  that  the  very  highest  gift  bequeathed 
to  us  by  a  remote  antiquity  germinated  on  that  soil  alone,  which 
had  already  for  tliousands  of  years  been  more  deeply  intellec- 
tualised  than  any  other  countiy  on  earth ;  and  it  is  Moses,  the 
greatest  hero  of  this  first  epoch,  and  in  many  respects  of  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  whose  memory  reveals  to  us  most  em- 
phatically and  distinctly  the  strict  connection  of  the  Egyptian 
times  of  Israel  with  tiie  succeeding  ones,  and  their  Idghest 
result,  the  Theocracy.  We  have  therefore  ftdl  reason  to  con- 
sider all  the  430  years  of  the  residence  in  Egypt  as  the  first 
stage  of  this  first  great  epoch,  and  to  examine  narrowly,  how 
much  light  may  even  now  be  thrown  upon  the  long  night  that 
preceded  the  day  of  that  era. 
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SECTION  I. 
ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.     TRAINING  FOR  THE  THEOCRACY. 

A.     INFLUENCE   OP   THE   EESIDENCE   IN   EGYPT   UPON   THE 
ISBAELITES. 

I.  Theis  O&iginal  Position. 

If  the  emigration  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt  had  the  definite 
ground  abready  assigned,  it  is  explained  how  the  influence  of 
the  Egyptians  upon  Israel  could  be  as  strong  and  lasting  as  it 
undoubtedly  was.  From  their  position,  the  Israelites  coidd  not 
bar  themselves  against  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  ruling 
nation.  The  Hyks6s  were  far  more  in  a  position  to  shut  them- 
selves off  from  the  more  or  less  subjugated  Egyptians,  and  yet 
even  they  gradually  adopted  much  from  that  nation  of  ancient 
culture.^  This  could  not  fail  to  react  on  the  people  of  Israel 
also;  whose  heads,  especially  the  leading  tribe  of  Joseph, 
necessarily  had  manifold  and  important  occasions  of  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptian  court  and  the  ruling  classes.  When  it  is 
related  that  Joseph  obtained  from  Pharaoh  in  marriage,  Asenath 
a  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis ;  *  and  that 
Moses  was  brought  up  by  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  therefore 
initiated,  as  later  writers  naturally  added,  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt ;  when  even  Joseph's  Egyptian  title  of  rank  and  office  is 
stOl  very  faithfully  preserved : '  we  have  every  reason  to  see  in 
all  this  only  a  few  striking  reminiscences  of  the  strong  influence 
of  a  people  of  ancient  culture  and  established  government  upon 
a  less  cultivated  nation  associated  with  them.  Even  some 
Egyptian  words  naturalised  in  Hebrew  serve  as  constant  wit- 
nesses to  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  nationalities.* 

'  This  follows  from  what  was  noticed  tion  of  the  elevation  of  Joseph  tpp.  40-45, 

on  p.  388,  399,  of  the  recent  excavations  with  its  peculiar  words  and  accurate  de- 

hy  Mariette  and  de  Roiig6  on  the  site  of  lineations  is  evidently  derived  from  the 

the  ancient  Tanis,  though  many  of  the  earliest  narrator;    only  ver.  44  appears 

views  advanced  by  them  may  be  as  yet  added  by  the  Fifth  Narrator,  as  a  mere 

unproved.  explanation  to  ver.  40.     How  easily,  on 

*  Gen.  xli.  45,  50.  the  other  hand,   an  Egyptian  slave  was 

»  "Voveofi^ayiix.   Gen.  xli.  45,  according  adopted  into  the  noblest  houses  of  Israel,  is 

to  the  LXX.,  who  here  undoubtedly  pre-  f}^^^  ^>'  ^^<^  ancient  narrative  in  1  Chron. 

serve  more  accurately  the  Egyptian  pro-  "'^  If^*  r         •  x 

nunciation.   On  the  Hc])rew  pronimciation  ^'^^  ^^^^^  *or  weight*,  np*^  and  j^n 

sec  my  Lckrh.  §  78  b.   The  entire  doscrip-  especially    belong  here,   (comp.    BoekhV 
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How  penetiuting  Egypt's  influence,  especially  on  the  mind  of 
Israel,  was,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  many  Israelites  to  forget 
the  charms  of  the  land  and  soil  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  intel- 
lectual life  of  Egypt,  the  subsequent  history  shows  by  no  obscure 
indications ;  for,  especially  in  certain  gloomy  moments  of  the 
Mosaic  times,  the  heart  of  the  people  suddenly  turned  back, 
and  the  old  longing  awoke  again  for  the  customs  and  ideas  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated  during  the  long  residence  in 
Egypt. 

Still  we  must  guard  against  exaggerating  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  life  upon  the  Israelites  during  those  centuries.  On 
this  subject  it  is  most  instructive  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 
this  people  reaUy  was  in  those  old  times,  and  what  powerful 
instincts  it  possessed  which  separated  it  widely  from  the 
Egyptians.  Though  some  of  these  traits  have  been  already 
noticed,  they  must  now  be  discussed  more  fully  and  systema- 
tically. 

Above  aD,  the  Israelites,  on  their  settiement  in  Egypt,  were 
much  simpler  in  habits  and  culture  than  the  Egyptians,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  taking  any  pleasure  in  their  religion, 
already  degraded  into  superstition  through  artificiality  and 
over-subtlety.  The  refined  ideas  on  the  personality  and  inde- 
pendent life  of  the  spirit,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  mysterious  judgment  after  death  reserved 
for  all  humanity,  had  long  been  held  most  vividly  by  the 
Egyptians,  even  in  that  distant  age.  But  they  had  very  early 
been  sov  grievously  complicated  with  many  extraneous  coarse 
and  sensual  notions,  as  to  lead  to  that  curious  worship  of 
animals  and  of  the  dead,'  in  which  the  priests  kept  the  people 
implicated  down  to  the  latest  times.  No  sharper  antithesis  to 
this  ingenious  and  yet  utterly  sensuous  system  of  religion  could 
be  found  than  the  God  and  the  worship  of  Israel.    The  religion 

Metrol.  JJnters.  p.  244  sq.),  also  ^ntC  ^^  particularly  in  Africa,  may  be  seen  from 

grass,  and  nfi<^  NUe,  although  thes^  gra-  Livingstonys  Travds,  ii  p.  276,  301 ;  but 

\    „  .    :  .,  .     .«      .  m  Egypt  It  WEB  affected  by  the  influence 

dually    attained    a    wider    signiflcation.  of  ^  peculiar  and  higher  system  of  ideas 

Others,  as  a'jn  or  nj'jn  Jo^  "i-  1*»  (^^  S  ^®^^  ^7  *^®  priesthood.  Whether  the 
.,*•  ^*  ,^-'.  oldest  Egyptian  religion  was  already  re- 
pyramtd  (comp.  p.  897,  and  Gott,  Gd,  fined  up  to  so  high  a  point  as  de  Roug6 
Am.  1861,  p.  431),  nj^  idfiwros  must  describes  in  the  Revue  Archiol.  1860,  p. 
from  their  wide  diffusion  belong  rather  to  72  sq.,  ought  to  be  more  folly  investigated, 
the  period  of  tlie  Hyksos.  The  question  That  Israel  was  ever  attracted  towards 
of  the  possible  ultimate  connection  between  the  true  Egyptian  animal-worship,  is  very 
these  two  families  of  languages,  is  quite  improbable ;  and  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
distinct  from  this,  and  is  treated  in  my  proof  that  the  Bull-worship  of  the  king- 
two  Sprachwigs.  Ahkandl.  1831  sq.  dom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  borrowed  from 
'  How  natural  this  animal -worship  is,  Eg}'pt. . 
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of  this  nation,  as  of  the  other  Semites  and  their  nearest  kindred, 
was  far  simpler,  more  straightforward,  and  even  more  inclined 
to  adhere  to  bloody  oflFerings  than  the  Egyptian ;  but  (as  was 
shown  p.  317  sqq.)  from  the  time  of  Abraham's  influence,  it  had 
gained  a  striking  upward  tendency  towards  the  lofty  and 
elevating.  By  nothing  are  nations,  and  even  the  separate 
members  of  the  same  nation,  kept  asunder  so  sharply  and  per- 
manently as  by  religious  differences ;  and  the  oldest  and  greatest 
example  of  this  which  appears  in  the  clear  light  of  history  is 
that  which  was  to  be  given  here.  Difference  of  religion,  indeed, 
divides  most  easily  in  cases  where  other  powerful  influences  work 
in  the  same  direction,  but  these  also  were  not  wanting  here. 

The  Israelites,  though  they  had  entered  into  a  close  union 
with  Egypt,  had  done  so  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  north-eastern  frontier  against  Asia.  They  had  there- 
fore originally  preserved  full  independence,  and  were  inspired 
by  all  their  earlier  history  with  sufficient  pride  to  maintain  it 
for  the  future.  They  had  obtained  this  honourable  post  for  their 
military  skill  and  ardour,  at  a  time  when  the  Egyptians  had  all 
this  yet  to  learn ;  and  they  therefore  remained  long  practised 
in  arms  and  dreaded  in  war.  After  the  times  of  Egyptian 
oppression,  too,  under  Moses,  and  still  more  under  Joshua^ 
they  immediately  became  again  a  nation  of  valiant  fighters  and 
conquerors. 

Their  outward  habits  of  life  were  also  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  them  to  have  been  then  a  merely  roving  (or  nomadic) 
pastoral  race.  Between  fixed  and  roving  tribes  there  are  many 
intermediate  grades ;  on  one  of  these  Israel  then  stood.  The 
love  of  freedom  and  independence  inherited  froin  earlier  times, 
in  conflict  with  the  long-settled  nations  of  Southern  Asia  and 
Egypt,  created  a  distaste  for  being  bound  to  the  soil  or  enclosed 
in  fortified  cities,  as  those  nations  were.  So  they  liked  to  till 
the  ground  where  they  settled,  being  already  long  used  to  agri- 
culture ;  but  along  with  this  they  were  fond  of  rearing  extensive 
flocks  and  herds,  and  had  greater  pride  and  pleasure  in  these, 
which  also  brought  them  greater  wealth.^  And,  regarding  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  as  the  highest  element  in  religion  also, 

*  Thus  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  xxiv.  p.  131 ;  Sectzen's  RHsen,  ii.  p.  328  ; 

their  relatives  are  always  described,  from  Vandevelde's  Syria  and  Pal.  i.  p.  254  sq. 

correctremembrance,Geo.  xxvi.  12,  xzxvii.  Ishmael  and  Esau,  on  the  other  hand, 

7,Job.  i.  14,  xxix.6sqq.,  xxxi.  40.  Nations  were    rightly  regarded  by  tradition    as 

of  similar  hybrid  habits  are  not  very  un-  gradually  sinkinff  lower  Hnd  lower  into 

common,  either  in  antiquity  or  now ;  see  the  more  savage  habits  of  the  desert. 
Wall  in,  in  the  Jo  urn.  ofthA  R.  Gcogr.  Soc. 
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they  preferred  easily  movable  sanctuaries,  and  altars  open  to 
the  sky.  They  were  indeed  already  in  the  stage  of  transition  to 
the  completely  stationary  life,  and  might  soon  be  reconciled 
to  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  demands  of  that,  if  driven 
towards  it  by  any  powerfol  new  impulse  from  without.  At 
one  moment  it  might  seem  to  a  wise  man  such  as  Joseph  as 
if  the  land  of  Goshen  could  bind  the  nation  for  ever  to  itself, 
and  transform  them  into  a  completely  stationary  people.  This 
land,  extending  eastwards  from  the  Bubajsrbic  arm  of  the  Nile 
to  the  great  Arabian  desert,  has  even  now  a  more  Arabian  than 
truly  Egyptian  soil,  and,  as  a  pasture-land,  has  been  lefb  by 
the  Egyptians  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Hyks6s  chiefly  to 
tribes  which,  besides  the  necessary  agriculture,  devote  them- 
selves principally  to  pasturage,^  Many  of  the  cities  which 
flourished  there  in  ancient  times  always  retained  names  purely 
Semitic ; '  and  the  whole  state  of  affiairs  in  the  very  district 
from  which  the  irruption  of  the  Hyksds  once  set  foriii,  offered 
great  obstacles  to  any  considerable  blending  of  Egyptian  and 
Semitic  life.  Here  then,  and  especially  so  long  as  they  kept 
within  these  their  first  confines,  the  Israelites  long  remained  in 
considerable  independence  and  fidelity  to  their  nationality. 
This  locality  of  the  new  home  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  border  of 
Egypt,  where  it  was  easy  to  establish  connections  with  Asia, 
was  in  itself  unfavourable  to  a  rapid  absorption  into  Egyptian 
nationality.  The  utterly  foreign  habits  of  Israel  also  tended 
to  the  same  result :  to  true  Egyptians  this  hybrid  life,  divided 
between  tillage  and  cattle-breeding,  was  detestable  (p.  889), 
partly  on  its  own  account,  partly  fix)m  their  vivid  remembrance 

'  As  Herodotus  and  the  rest  of  the  Ex.  xiv.  2,  because  it  lay  not  far  from  the 

ancients  expressly  mention ;  the  Copts  too  northern  point  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  in 

call  this  country  ^t  Arabia ;  on  the  Pitbom  truth  these  three  fortresses,  north,  west, 

named  below  see  especially  Herod,  ii.  168.  and  south,  formed  the  best  protection  of 

Thence  also  we  explain  Ttahfi  *Apa$ias  in  the  boundaries  of  the  entire  country  for  the 

the  LXX.,  although  it  only  occurs  Gen.  Hyks6s.    Another  place  here  with  a  Semi- 

xlv.   10,  xlvi.  34,  instead  of  the  simple  tic  name,   is  n^SD  *«<*    iteV  hV2  is  a 

rtffdfiy  and  looks  therefore  in  these  two  q  _-x-    x_     -       \.         •  Vlv*     '' 

places  like  a  later  explanatory  addition.  ^'^l^''  transformation ;   in  the  same  ^y 

*^  ,   .    Li_  J-     X         .1.  as  the  ancient  Perem6n  was  translated  by 

•  As  ^^JP  or,  according  to  another  pro-  the  Greeks  into  Pelusion,  by  the  Arabs 

nunciation,  MdryBwKov,  for  which  the  Copts  into  Thine,  and  similarly  by  the  Hebrews 

say  Meshtcii.e.  tower  fOTfortre88,  This  was  into  Stn.    But  such  names  as  VicusJit' 

'  the  name  of  a  place  not  far  from  Pelusion,  cUtorumf  in  Itiner.  Anton,  (169  Wessel.) 

which  is  alluded  to  Jer.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  and  the  Arabic  HU  el-Jekud,  which  are 

Ezek.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6 ;  another  lay  more  likewise  found  in  that  region,  had  their 

to  the  west  nearMyekphoris,  Pithom,  and  origin  at  a  period  with  which  we  are  not 

Bubasti  (for  these  two  are  accurately  dis-  now  accurately  acquainted,  but  doubtless 

tinguished  in  the  lists  in  de  Sac/s  Abdol-  a  late  one ;  especially  as  these  countries 

latif,  p.  617»  and  in  Champollion  V^lgy^te  again  come  into  near  connection  with  the 

8ou»  tes  PharaonSf  ii.  69,  79);  a  third,  Jews  at  a  far  later   age,    the  time  of 

evidently  different  from  both,  is  the  one  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
mentioned  only  in  Num.  xxxiii.   7,   and 
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of  the  hated  Hyksos.  Such  deep-seated  differences  in  the 
entire  mode  of  life,  inherited  jfrom  the  earliest  times,  always 
form  a  very  sharp,  and  often  in  the  long  run  an  incurable 
separation  between  nations. 

Yet  the  connection  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Egyptians  was 
after  all  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  so  Mendly  and  close,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  aU  the  arts  of  civilised  life  so 
great,  that  in  the  undisturbed  progress  of  national  development 
the  Israelites  must  inevitably  be  entangled  more  and  more  in 
the  Egyptian  habits.  Above  all  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Israelites,  from  that  near  connection  vrith  a  people  highly 
civilised  even  at  that  early  period,  learned  many  of  the  higher 
appliances  and  arts  of  life,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  cer- 
tainly possessed  on  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  never  after- 
wards wholly  lost.  The  skilftd  artificers  who  assisted  Moses  in 
the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  with  their  various  handicrafts* 
were  true  Hebrews,  but  they  had  doubtless  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  art  in  Egypt.  Nor  was  the  case  very  different  with  the 
Semitic  art  of  writing,  which  the  Israelites  certainly  practised 
after  their  abode  in  Egypt  (see  p.  49  sqq.) ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  every  indication,  was  a  genuine  product  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  culture.  For  the  idea  of  mould- 
ing the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  to  a  simple  fixed  phonetic 
system  would  most  naturally  arise  when  a  nation  of  non-Egyp- 
tian language  vrished  to  adapt  it  to  its  own  wants.  Whereas  a 
most  imperfect  mode  of  vo'iting  may  go  on  essentially  unchanged 
and  unimproved  among  one  people  and  for  one  language  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  mere  force  of  custom,'  it  may  yet 
receive  great  simplification  and  improvement,  so  soon  as  it  is 
transferred  to  a  perfectly  foreign  language,  for  which  it  was 
not  calculated,  and  to  which  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  applied ; 
because  then  refiection  becomes  necessary  as  to  what  is  really 
essential,  and  a  new  spirit  is  breathed  into  the  old  materials. 
Just  as  the'  Chinese  writing  has  led  among  the  Japanese  to 
syllabaries,  and  among  the  Coreans  to  an  alphabet,'  so  the  Egyp- 
tian must  have  received  from  the  Hyks6s  that  momentous  sim- 
plification and  new  adaptation,  which  passed  over  to  the  other 
so-styled  Semitic  nations.  This  much  we  may  safely  assiune 
generally,  because  the  circumstances  themselves  warrant  it. 

*  Ex.  xxxi.  2  eq.,  xxxt.  30  sq.,  xxxviii.        '  Comp.  Abel-R^musat  in  Xho  Mhnoires 

22  sq.,  comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  20.  deVAcademie  des  Inscrrptions,  t.  viii.  1827, 

'  Of  which  the  best  proof  is  found  in  p.  34-59,  and  in  the  Ethnen/s  de  la  gram- 

the  Semitic  writing  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiwire  Japanaise,    par  lo    P.   Rodriguez, 

the  Chinese  on  the  other.  Paris,  1825. 
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But  to  which  of  the  numeroiis  tribes  designated  by  the  name 
Hyksds  the  discovery  is  due,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That 
it  was  Israel  cannot  be  proved,  and  is  in  itself  improbable  (p.  50 
sqq.) ;  but  the  Israelites  undoubtedly  appropriated  the  invention 
in  Egypt,  and  never  lost  it  again.  ^ 

,  This  same  close  contact  with  Egypt,  however,  involved  the 
great  danger  to  the  Israelitish  character,  of  gradually  melting 
away  entirely  into  the  Egyptian,  and  of  thus  losing  that  unde- 
veloped germ  of  better  things  which  they  possessed.  The  in- 
fluences which  a  nation  long  civilised  and  grown  grey  in  aU  the 
arts  of  life,  exercises  on  a  martial  people  still  quite  young  and 
\mtainted  in  heart,  are  seldom  improving  or  salutary.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  equally  with  the  luxurious 
valley  of  the  Nile,  by  its  facilities  for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  per- 
mits its  old  inhabitants  to  grow  perfectly  effeminate  and  morally 
corrupt,  or  which  so  swiftly  infects  its  newly  settled  children 
with  the  thick  and  poisonous  atmosphere  exhaled  around  them. 
That  on  this  spot,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  amazing  degree 
of  culture  was  joined  with  great  depravity,  the  very  pictures  on 
the  splendid  national  monuments  are  unable  to  conceal ;  though 
the  dark  side  of  life  was  the  last  thing  that  they  would  inten- 
tionally so  perpetuate. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  people  such  aa  we  must  imagine  Israel 
to  have  then  been — so  fiill  of  fresh  aspiring  energies,  and 
doubtless  of  ennobling  ancestral  recollections  also ;  recently 
raised  so  high  by  Joseph,  and  proud  of  his  memory ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  intimate  connection  with  the  most  civilised 
kingdom  of  the  then  world,  remaining  legally  so  independent 
as  to  its  occupation,  habits  of  life,  and  place  of  abode — this 
very  danger  was  in  the  end  more  likely  to  beget  a  violent 
reaction  against  all  such  Egyptian  influences,  and  an  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  in  the  respective  tendencies;  provided  only 
they  did  not  prove  utterly  false  to  themselves,  but  still  preserved 
a  sufficient  store  of  their  ancient  honest  and  simple  spirit.  The 
greater  the  error  that  confronts  such  a  spirit,  the  more  extra- 
ordinary may  be  the  new  truths  to  which  it  is  brought  in  the 
conflict  with  that  error,  and  the  more  resolutely  wiU  it  hold 
these  hardly- won  spoils  of  the  battle ;  and  the  many  directions 
in  which  Egyptian  life  then  went  astray  afforded  a  possibility 
for  just  so  many  higher  truths,  which  could  only  be  won  in 
that  struggle.     Egyptian  life  had  long  resigned  itself  to  too 

*  Some  attempts  hare  quite  recently  glj-phic,  or  rather  from  the  hieratic  wri- 
been  made  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  ting  (see  Revue  ArcMol.y  1864,  i.  p.  226); 
the   22   Semitic  letters   from  the  hiero-    but  they  are  not  yet  completed. 
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sensuous  a  conception  of  divine  things ;  and  with  the  multitude 
at  least,  images  of  all  sorts  were  obliged  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  living  God.  In  fact  there,  earlier  than  among  any  people, 
images  of  most  alluring  and  seductive  aspect  became  the  objects 
of  adoration.  Accordingly,  by  the  very  power  of  contrast,  the 
truth  that  the  living  Grod  must  be  quite  different  from  these, 
broke  forth  at  length  with  all  the  greater  force.  The  division 
into  castes  and  the  sacerdotal  power  were  early  developed  in 
Egypt ;  and  in  particular,  foreigners,  as  being  hateful  to  the 
Gk)ds,  were  declared  unworthy  of  participation  in  sacred  things. 
But  a  people  who,  like  the  Israelites,  approached  the  Egyptians 
in  civilisation,  and  were  yet  thus  repulsed  by  them,  would 
become  all  the  more  jealous  of  their  own  digiiity ;  *  and  the 
truth,  that  the  whole  people  and  the  whole  congregation  ought 
to  be  priestly  shone  forth  in  the  end  with  the  greater  brightness. 
The  kingly  power,  although  often  in  collision  with  the  priestly, 
was  early  carried  in  Egypt  to  its  furthest  limit,  and  trans- 
formed into  pure  caprice  :  but  this  only  enabled  the  truth,  that 
the  eternal  and  purely  beneficent  sovereignty  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  the  mortal  body  of  an  earUily  king,  to  come 
forth  at  length  with  more  irresistible  power. 

Concerning  this  long  abode  in  Egypt  we  possess  only  scat- 
tered fragments  of  recollections;  for  the  nation,  during  the 
bright  era  which  succeeded  the  deliverance  by  Moses,  looked 
with  gloomy  aversion  upon  a  period  which  had  ended  in  a 
wearisome  oppression.  It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  here 
to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  history.  But  regarding  only  its 
general  result,  a  single  glance  shows  what  an  immense  advantage 
the  Israelites  possessed  over  all  cognate  tribes,  in  standing  thus 
early  in  such  close  and  enduring  contact,  whether  friendly  or 
otherwise,  with  the  most  cultivated  nation  of  that  age.  For 
though  their  life  might  thus  become  more  haraased  and  op- 
pressed than  that  of  their  kindred  tribes  who  wandered  free  in 
Asia,  or  settled  down  where  their  own  fancy  directed,  they  early 
attained  that  greater  dexterity  and  suppleness,  which  raised 
them  intellectually  high  above  those ;  of  which  tradition  has 
preserved  an  emphatic  image  in  Jacob's  Victory  in  the  contest 
with  Esau.  And  it  is  clear  in  the  second  place  that,  owing  to 
their  peculiar  relation  to  the  Egyptians,  the  only  two  courses 
open  to  the  Israelites  were,  either  to  suffer  their  own  individuality 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  Egypt,  or  else  to 

>  This  feeling  is  expressed  very  clearly  Josh.  t.  9  :  '  This  day  is  the  reproach  of 
in  the  earliest  narrative  respecting  the  the  Egyptians  (that  you  are  an  impure 
circumcision,    particularly  in    the  words    race)  taken  from  you,* 
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maixLtain  it  by  most  strennotiB  oppositioii.  And  the  great 
events  of  the  time  soon  compelled  them  to  decide  for  one  or 
the  other,  as  no  third  course  lay  open. 

n.  Theie  Altered  Position. 

That  the  connection  between  Israel  and  Egypt  could  not  long 
continue  such  as  it  had  been  when  first  cemented,  and  such  as 
it  might  have  lasted  during  Joseph's  life,  lies  in  its  very  nature, 
if  that  has  been  correctly  determined.  Though  the  Israelites 
may  at  first  have  been  indispensable  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  against  the  nations  of  the  east,  and  so  have  been  joyfully 
received  by  Pharaoh  as  is  recorded,  yet  that  usefulness  might 
come  to  an  end.  so  soon  as  that  object  appeared  to  be  fully 
attained.  It  is  always  a  misfortune  for  a  civilised  realm  to  be 
obliged  to  tolerate  within  its  own  border  a  distinct  nation  with 
its  own  law  and  polity ;  especially  if  armed  and  well  equipped. 
Should  the  momentary  advantage  which  drew  the  two.  parties 
into  such  a  position  towards  each  other,  appear  secured,  and 
the  danger  be  no  longer  pressing,  or  should  irritating  differences 
spring  up,  then  either  the  more  warlike  ally,  even  if  inferior  in 
numbers,  will  absorb  the  nation  it  was  called  in  to  assist,  as  the 
Germans  did  the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  Turks  the  Moham- 
medan Empire ;  or  else  the  nation  aided  will  be  compelled  to 
use  efforts  to  bring  its  ally  under  the  influence  of  its  own  habits 
and  laws ;  and,  should  it  encounter  opposition,  will  be  only  too 
prone  to  have  recourse  to  force. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  people  of  Israel  during  this  period 
otherwise  than  as  an  uncorrupt,  manly,  warlike  nation,  especially 
in  comparison  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  even  at  its  close,  after  a 
long  course  of  tyranny,  they.appear  not  much  depressed.  Of  this 
the  account  of  the  easy  delivery  of  the  healthy  Israelite  women, 
in  contrast  with  the  Egyptian,'  may  be  taken  as  a  significant 
instance.  The  Egyptians,  greatly  their  superiors  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  as  well  as  in  numbers,  were  doubtless  individually  less 
strong  and  warlike;  but  had  just  then,  after  expelling  the 
Hyksds,  attained  a  higher  unity  and  moral  strength  and  a  new 
development  of  power.  If  the  balance  between  the  two  dis- 
similar nations  was  so  far  equal,  or  if  it  already  inclined  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  the  ancient  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Hyksos  and  all  their  kindred  nations,  to  whom  the  Israelites  be- 
longed, might  on  the  first  occasion  turn  the  scale  against  them. 
And  the  fear  felt  by  the  rulers  (as  expressly  mentioned  in  the 

'  Ex.  i.  If). 
PP 
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Book  of  Origins^),  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  this  powerful 
and  healthy  people,  and  of  the  possibility  of  their  leaguing  them- 
selves with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom — and  especially  there- 
fore with  the  Hyksos — ^might  determine  them  to  begin  cautiously 
to  accustom  the  Israelites  by  degrees  to  Egyptian  habits  and 
deprive  them  of  their  former  independence. 

We  cannot  now  exactly  determine  the  way  in  which  aU  this 
took  place,  and  how  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  increased 
probably  by  their  resistance.  Even  the  Book  of  Origins,  generally 
so  accurate  in  its  chronology,  could  determine  only  tluree  stages 
in  the  long  period  of  430  years,  and  those  only  by  the  reigns  of 
three  kuigs,  whose  names  are  not  recorded :  *  there  rose  up  a 
new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  gradually  laid  upon  Israel 
the  heaviest  burdens ;  and  again  in  process  of  time  that  king 
died,  and  Israel  sighed,  and  cried  urgently  and  not  in  vain  to 
God  for  help.'  *  Such  is  the  brief  and  childlike  description  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  long  dreaiy  period.  It  begins  with  the 
king  who  was  gracious  to  Joseph  and  Israel;  in  its  middle  is 
the  tyrant  who  knew  not  Joseph,  and  who  chose  to  know  nothing 
of  the  promise  made  to  him ;  and  at  its  close  is  the  king  on  whose 
accession  the  Israelites,  as  if  incapable  of  further  endurance, 
sent  up  the  most  ardent  prayers  to  heaven,  and  were  at  length 
really  set  free.' 

There  are,  however,  other  accounts  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  which  show  more  distinctly  at  what  time  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Israel  began.  Among  the  cities  which  Israel  was 
compelled  to  build  the  Book  of  Origins,  obviously  following  an 
ancient  tradition,  expressly  mentions  Raamses,*  which  subse- 

'  Ex.  i.  9  Bq.  comp.  p.  406,  414.  however  doubt  fipom  the  LXX.  Gen.  xlvi. 

«  The  passages  Ex.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  28  sq^.  that  at  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 

belong  togoSer,  and  are  derived  from  the  the  city  Hero  (in  Greek  Heroopolis),  was 

Book  of  Origins.     Hence  it  is  obvious  regarded  as  the  meto)polis  of  the  eastern 

that  it  is  unnecessary  and  erroneous  to  P?f*  9f  Eot*  I.  a^^^^  the  chief  reason 


imagine  the  new  king,  i.  8,  to  belong  to  why  the  L»C.  introduced  Heroopobs  here 

a^w  dynasty;  this  is  contradicted  by  was  that  they  erroneously  imagined  it  to 

the  Egyptian  histoiy  itself  (see  p.  400  sqq.)  be  the  nhh?  (p.  418)  which  they  did  not 

This  error  is  to  be  inet  with  as  early  as  understand. '  It  is  evident  from  the  con- 

Josephus  (Ant  ii.  9) ;  in  his  later  work  section  of  their  words,  that  they  did  not 

against  Apion,  however,  he  unintentionally  consider  it  the  same  as  the  city  Baamses. 

refuted  it  himself.  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  erroneously 

'  We  find  here,  in  its  pristine  distinct-  assumed  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  city 

ness,  an  instance  of  a  general  chronology  Avari  or  Abari,  mentioned  p.  394.    The 

of  particular  events,  which  is  very  in-  sounds  of  the  two  words  diner  consider- 

structive  for  other  cases,  especially  for  the  ably.    Even  if  Avari  were  related  to  the 

calculation  of  the  three  generations  of  Levi  Coptic  uari  i.o,  eurBe,  as  some  late  writers 

(p.  401)  belonging  to  the  same  period.  (following  ChampoUion  V6gypU  tous  lea 

<  Ex  i.  11.  The  difficulty  of  determin-  Phar,  ii.  p.  87  8q.)have  conjectured,  on  the 

inff  the  exact  site  of  this  Baamses  is  ground  that  according  to  Josephus  Contr. 

mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  no  city  of  this  Apion,  i.  26  Avari  was  bv  the  Egyptians 

name  occurs  subsequently.     We  cannot  also  called  Typhon*8  cUy  (though  this  ex- 
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qaentlj  became  the  most  important  city  in  the  land  of  Goshen,^ 
BO  that  the  whole  region  was  named  from  it.^  But  this  city  im- 
doubtedly  received  its  name  from  some  king  of  the  same  name ; 
yet  no  king  of  the  name  Raameses,  shortened  Bamses  (Bampses), 
alternating  with  Eamesses,  Armesses  (but  probably  not  wiih 
Armais),  occurs  at  ail  until  the  Eighteenth  Egyptian  Dynasty 
(p.  403) ;  and  even  then,  according  to  the  extracts  £rom  Manetho 
by  Josephus,'  not  until  the  fourteenth  roler  of  that  house, 
Armais,  the  fifteenth  Bamesses,  and  his  successor  the  famous 
Bamesses  Mai-Ammun,  under  whose  long  reign  Egypt  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  power  and  glory  that  it  ever  attained 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyks6s.  Whether  then  this  city  was 
built  and  named  by  this  or  some  earlier  Baamses,  its  building 

planation  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  in  my 
opinion  false) ;  yet  the  sounds  are  too 
unlike  to  be  conipared  with  Hero.  On 
the  contrary,  the  j^gyptian  name  for  Abari 
was  undoubtedly  'J^^hon^a  city ;  of  which 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  is  (^Qy  ^y^  i.  e. 

Godl)fph(m.  According  to  Num.  zxxiii.  7i 
Ex.  xiy.  2,  9,  it  la^  to  the  north  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thus  just  where  the  point  of 
conflict  was  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Asiatic  Hyksds.  And  Steph.  Byzan.  (s.y. 
'Hpi6),  in  making  Heroopolis  the  scene  of 
Typhon's  violent  death,  as  though  the 
word  signified  Uood^  doubtless  mentions 
the  later  metropolis  of  the  entire  country 
instead  of  some  definite  locality.  But  we 
also  know  that  in  Egypt  Hero  was  the 
name  of  a  god  and  a  man ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  on  the  obelisk  at  Home, 
deciphered  by  the  ancient  Hermapion,  Hero 
is  named  as  the  father  of  King  Badnesses 
{Am,  Marcell,  zvii.  4),  whereas  the  form 
'Hpifionr  ir^At*  i.e.  City  qf  heroeSf  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  Strabo,  is  evidently  a  mere 
Greek  modification  of  the  name  of  the  city. 
Now  this  Hero,  from  which  the  ancients 
named  the  western  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
for  no  other  reason  probably  than  because 
it  lay  on  the  Nile-canal  which  led  thither, 
has,  since  Bonaparte's  Expedition,  been 
identified  by  modem  scholars  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Itiner,  of  Antoninus, 
p.  170,  ed.  Wess.)  with  Abu  KMeb,  so 
that  Baamses  would  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  Turbet  Jehudi  (i.  e.  Jeufs 
ffrave)f  see  Descrip.  de  f&fypte^  Hat  mod, 
torn,  xviii.  P.  8,  p.  171 ;  if  it  did  not 
more  probably  lie  still  farther  to  the  west. 
The  site  of  Etham  is  the  principal  thing 
that  now  enables  us  to  fix  its  place.  At 
any  rate  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  identify- 
ing it  with,  or  in  placing  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Letopolis,  which  occupied  the 
site  which    Babylon    subsequently  filled 


{Arch.  ii.  161);  and  he  is  also  refuted  by 
the  correct  view  of  the  direction  of  the  route 
taken  at  the  Exodus.  Comp.  also  Lepsius, 
Chron,  dea  Egypter,  i.  p.  345  sq. ;  and 
Brugsch,  Geogr.  Insch,  i.  p.  262-66,  where 
is  a  vezy  instructive  old  inscription  on  two 
cities  of  Bamesses  in  this  district. 

>  Ex.  xii.  37  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3.  Just  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  it  must  have  been 
the  capital  of  GK)6hen. 

•  Gen.  xlvii.  11 ;  where  the  territory  is 
thus  designated  even  for  Joseph's  and 
Jacob's  time,  by  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Origins,  who  however  is  quite  aware 
that  the  city  of  that  name  was  of  later 
origin.  The  only  other  place  where  the 
two  names  are  confounded,  in  speaking 
of  that  ancient  time,  is  in  the  LXX. 
Gen.  xlvi.  28.  This  confusion,  however, 
would  more  easily  occur  if  (as  we  may  well 
suppose)  king  Baamses  built  the  city  that 
bore  his  name  on  nearly  the  same  site  which 
had  been  occupied  by  an  ancient  city  of 
Goshen  once  inhabited  by  theHyks^,  firom 
which  the  whole  a(^'acent  country  received 
its  designation.  For  the  name  Gk«hen,  or 
T€<r4fA  according  to  the  LXX.,  has  not  an 
Egyptian  sound,  and  afterwards  disap- 
pears altogether ;  but  that  it  was  an  an- 
cient Hebrew  name  for  a  city,  is  clear 
from  Josh.  XV.  51 ;  and  that  it  had  some- 
what the  same  meaning  as  ^br^res^,  so  that 
the  whole  surrounding  district  might 
naturally  take  its  name,  is  shown  by  Josh. 
X.  41,  xi.  16. 

•  Contr,  Apion.  i.  15;  slightly  different 
in  Africanus  in  G,  Syncellus  Ckronogr.  i. 
p.  134,  136,  edit.  Bonn,  and  in  Eusebius 
Chron,  i.  p.  216,  Venetian  Ed.  of  the 
Armen.  translation,  and  according  to  the 
better  reading.  Aocarding  to  Bosellini's 
Montm,  Storici,  i.  p.  240  sq.,  the  11th  and 
also  the  13th  king  of  this  house  bore  the 
same  name. 
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cannot  at  any  rate  be  earlier  than  the  last  century  of  the  dura- 
tion of  that  dynasty ;  and  even  should  the  heavy  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  hare  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  we  hare,  according 
to  this,  no  reason  to  think  of  it  as  lasting  much  more  than  fifty 
years,  or  at  the  utmost  a  century. 

It  is  quite  compatible  with  this  very  general  statement 
respecting  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns  that  the 
Book  of  Origins  has  preserved  a  more  accurate  memory  of  the 
'  hard  and  cruel  service '  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subjected, 
and  must  certainly  have  long  submitted;  for  it  must  have 
occurred  as  described  during  the  latest  period  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  the  memory  of  which  must  have  been  most  vivid.  To 
break  their  spirit,  it  is  said,  forced  labours  were  imposed  on 
them  and  task-masters  set  over  them;  and  by  such  labours 
they  built  royal  cities  of  commerce,^  two  of  which,  fiaamses 
and  Pithom,*  situate  in  Goshen,  are  mentioned  by  name.  The 
object  of  this  was  probably  to  accustom  the  Israelites  to  the 
stationary  town-life  already  prevalent  in  the  rest  of  Egypt 
(p.  414  sq.) ;  of  course  not  under  terms  such  as  to  secure 
them  certain  civil  rights,  which  in  case  of  need  they  could  make 
good  against  the  sovereign  power;  but  so  that  they  were 
brought  under  a  strict  discipline  which  gave  the  whole  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government.  Since  the  royal  wUl  was  absolute, 
they  were  forced  to  build  these  commercial  towns,  admirably 


'  Ex.  i.  11.  The  LXX.  everywhere  un- 
derstand n^i?TO  ^!)V  "  J^^^^^*^  which, 
as  intended  to  overawe  the  Israelites  who 
built  them,  would  suit  very  well;  but 
those  are  named  *i^yp  ^^.  That  mer- 
cantile towns  (properly  store-cities)  were 
meant,  is  seen  by  the  context  in  such 
passages  as  1  Kings  ix.  19,  2  Chron.  viii. 
4,  6,  xvii.  12 ;  comp.  xxxii.  28,  where  they 
are  mentioned  with  Tadmor,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  fortresses  and  encamp- 
ments. We  have  therefore  to  think  of 
such  cities  as  those  commercial  cities  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Exnpire,  or  those 
town-like  homa  which  the  Bomans  built 
in  Africa,  as  described  in  the  Annwiirt  de 
la  Soc.  ArchM.  de  0(m8tantine,l^e2,  p.  145 
sqq. 

'  In  Pithom,  the  Patum  of  Herod,  ii. 
158  has  long  been  recognised;  and  in 
later  times  it  was  named  Th&m  or  Thd, 
according  to  the  Itinerarium  Antonini, 
p.  163,  170.  ed.  Wessel.  (pp.  78,  75,  ed. 
Parth.)  According  to  this  it  ky  to  the 
west  of  the  Raamses  mentioned  on  p.  484 
sq.,  and  yet  considerably  to  the  east  of 
the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.   That  it  lay 


west  of  Raamses  follows  also  from  Uie  &et 
that  Israel  did  not  assemble  for  the  exodus 
at  it,  but  at  Baamses.  But  these  two 
names  of  cities  and  their  mutual  relation 
were  obscure  at  a  very  early  date,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  feet  that  the  Lower-£^p- 
tian  (Memphitic)  translation  of  the  I^X. 
at  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  29  puts  neeOJIt,  which 
is  identical  with  this  Pithom,  for  Hero- 
opolis.  The  LXX.  indeed  here  add  On 
or  Heliopolis,  which  lay  not  far  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  and 
the  present  Kahira  (Cairo^  but  that  truly 
Egyptian  city  was  much  older,  and  is 
certainly  introduced  here  only  because, 
aooording  to  p.  426  sq.,  it  was  connected 
with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in  the 
age  of  the  Ptolemies  they  liked  to  fancy 
Moses  himself  as  having  had  some  con- 
nection with  it.  Still  less  can  we  confound 
Baamses  with  this  On,  as  Saadia  does, 
£x.  i.  1 1,  actually  putting  'Ain  dshems  (i.  e. 
Heliopolis)  for  Baamses,  and  explaining 
this  name  (following  Ibn  Ezra)  as  tne  8Un*8 
eye,  as  if  it  was  derived  from  pH  'snn,* 
and  C^JUtC  *  to  see,' 
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placed  on  the  Asiatic  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
walls,  their  storehouses,  their  warehouses  and  other  public 
buildings,  all  in  the  service  of  the  one  great  monopolist,  who  in 
modem  Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali  was  represented  by  the 
Pasha.  We  are  further  told  that,  as  the  people  appeared  still 
to  remain  too  nimierous  and  prolific  (for  oppression  up  to  a 
certain  i)oint  may  serve  to  inyigorate  a  people),  the  Egyptians 
made  their  lives  more  bitter,  by  heavy  tasks  in  brick-making, 
servile  field-labours,  and  other  work  of  the  hardest  descrip- 
tion.^ The  tradition  is  rather  concise,  but  is  explained  by 
similar  occurrences  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  where,  according 
to  European  travellers,  the  Pasha  occasionally  compels  the  in- 
habitants of  an  entire  district  to  make  a  canal  or  execute  some 
other  public  work,  without  furnishing  even  to  the  jworest  the 
most  indispensable  tools  or  materials.  Such  helps  may  have 
been  withdrawn  more  and  more  towards  the  close  from  the 
Israelites,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obstinacy;  which  would 
greatly  aggravate  their  despair.^  Josephus  mentions  other  tasks 
laid  on  them — the  building  of  pyramids  for  instance,  and  the 
making  of  canals ;  ^  but  as  he  does  not  indicate  his  authority, 
and  as  the  account  of  the  Book  of  Origins  is  amply  sufficient, 
and  much  better  suited  to  the  locality,  the  pyramid-building  at 
least  may  be  merely  inferred  by  late  writers,  whom  Josephus 
follows,  from  the  frequency  of  such  buildings  in  Egypt.^ 

The  Third  Narrator,*  indeed,  goes  a  step  ftirther,  when  he 
relates  that  Pharaoh  commanded  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
(p.  296  sq.)  to  kill  every  new-bom  Hebrew  male  child  on  the 
spot;^  and  that  when  these  women  were  found  at  once  too 

'  Ex.  I  i2-14.  T%eol,  Studien  und  Kr,  1868,  p.  719  sqa., 

*  It  is  thoB  described  in  the  long  ac-  727 ;  but  the  sulg'ect  most  be  more  folly 
Gount  of   the    vexations  of    the  people    investigated. 

during  the  last  part  of  their  stay,  £x.  ,,  *  The  idea  that  the  passage  Ex.  i.  15 — 

V.  6  sq.    Wilkinson,  indeed  (Mann,  and  u*  22  is  derived  from  a  later  narrator,  is 

Cu8t.  vol.  ii.  p.  98  sq.),  maintains  that  far  £rom  confirmed  by  its  general  spirit 

the  brickmakers  in  Kosellini,  Mon.  Civ.  and  colouring.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  frag- 

t.  xlix.  4  and  t.  ii.  p.  264  sq.,  are  not  ment  of  the  work  of  the  Third  Narrator, 

Israelites,  as  had  been  assertra ;  but  the  ▼bo  on  other  occasions  gives  great  promi- 

lighter  colour  of  their  skin  shows  them  at  nence  to  the  person  of  Moses, 
least  to  have  been  captive  Asiatics.    AU        '  This  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  contro- 

this  has  been  made  still  clearer  by  later  verted  expression  D^iaKH  hv  Ex.  i.  16  ; 

published  discoveries ;  see  BrugBch,  HUt.  «^^,i„  «„«««  ♦»,«  /;JL\«,v    i   »  /  • 

cTl^ypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  106,  174  sj  P~P^'^?  'upon  the  (two)  wheels    (since 

t   f  *   "    A  1      -Du  -1      1       •    1- .    r  .^  ^^«  earhest  carnages  had  only  two) ;  hence 

-Ant.  11.  9.  1      Philo  also,  m  his  Ufi  i„  ^he  midst  of  driving,  witW  ^pping 

^ Moses,  1.  7,  which,  however,  is  pervaded  i„  the  course ;  just  as  we  (Germans)  say 

by  a  very  free  style  of  description,  men-  fi^^  .^^  ^^i^  ^      »  fo,  i;Utantly.     This 

tionsthemakingof  canals;  and  certainly  ig^^^lso    the    simplest   interpretation   of 

It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  this  than  the  ..^^^  u*  -d 1 1    <         ^     •    i-i 

building  of  py4mid8  i?that  part  of  Egypt.  ^  ??¥  ^^  ^^^'  «^-  H*  ' »  "^^^  ^^^Ij 

*  Proofs  of  these  facts  are  now  thought  "PO^^n,*  Germ,  flink,  i.  e.  quickly  and  with- 
to  bo  discovered  in  Egyptian  writings;  out  hesitation;  comp.  J^  --li^-  Ixf 
see  lUvue  Arched.  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  228;  Freyt  CAr.  p.  63,  9.      -^*      C     •    ''^ 
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wise  and  too  pious  to  obey,  the  order  was  extended  to  every 
Egyptian,  Bat  that  this  command  was  not  so  imperative  as 
the  one  relative  to  the  boilding  of  the  cities,  and  that  this 
story  is  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  as  that,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  besides  Moses,  who  was  saved  from  the  Nile,  there 
were  so  many  thoosand  male  Hebrews  ready  to  march  with  him 
out  of  Egypt.  Besides  it  presupposes  the  whole  nation's  dwell- 
ing near  the  NUe,  which  is  not  quite  accordant  with  the  other 
accounts.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  object  of  such  a  tyranny 
must  have  been  to  annihilate  the  manhood  of  the  people ;  the 
narrative  however  in  its  present  form  is  mainly  occupied  with 
Moses,  and  is  intelligible  mainly  in  reference  to  his  history. 

Even  frt)m  the  shorter  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Origins  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  the  relation  established  by  Joseph  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  was  now  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  some- 
thing new  must  of  necessity  take  its  place.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  this  connection,  the  Israelites  had  the  option 
of  either  losmg  themselves  entirely  in  the  life  of  Egypt 
(as,  in  our  own  day,  has  been  done  by  the  Islamite  Fellahs, 
who  migrated  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  and  have  wholly  lost 
their  nationality)  or  else  of  freeing  themselves  by  a  determined 
effort  from  its  dominion ;  and  the  course  of  events  had  only 
brought  this  alternative  before  them  in  a  more  distinct  and 
urgent  form.  How  the  die  was  cast,  we  must  learn  fix)m  the 
following  period  of  the  actual  rising  of  Israel  and  from  the 
sublime  genius  of  Moses. 

B.    INSUBEEOTION   OF   ISEAEL   IN   EGYPT  :   MOSES.  ' 
I.   SUBVET  OP   THE  AUTHORITIES   POE  THE   HiBTOBT   OP  MoSES. 

With  the  history  of  the  ultimate  rising  of  the  people,  as 
it  now  lies  before  us,  is  closely  interwoven  that  of  Moses,  its 
mightiest  hero ;  and  thus  we  here  approach  one  of  those  periods 
with  whose  exceptional  grandeur  every  good  man  loves  to 
quicken  his  own  spirit,  and  which  he  therefore  desires  to  bring 
fully  before  him  even  to  the  minutest  details.  For,  taking  only 
an  outside  view,  we  may  discover  the  surprising  greatness  of 
Moses  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  in  this  story  of  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  Israelites  and  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt  that  his  name  shines  preeminently  bright,  but  also, 
and  if  possible  with  even  greater  lustre,  in  the  succeeding 
very  different  history  of  the  development  of  the  liberated  people 
in  Asia.     Thus  he  is  the  unparalleled  hero  who  sustains  the 
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grandeur  of  two  perfectly  distinct  yet  equally  exalted  epochs. 
But  nearly  all  these  glorious  tunes  lie  too  remote  from  the 
mature  development  of  the  Israelitish  literature  preserved  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  us  easily  to  ascertain  very  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  it  with  historical  fulness  and  certainty ;  so 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  history  becomes  an 
imperative  preliminary.  And  as  we  cannot,  with  regard  to 
these  sources,  completely  separate  the  whole  long  life  of  Moses 
into  two  halves,  we  mxist  here  treat  of  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  his  whole  life  and  his  times-  generally. 

To  &thom  such  an  actual  life  as  that  of  Moses,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  historic  problems,  did  we  even  possess 
the  most  abundant  materials.  Tor  we  here  approach  a  power 
which  produces  the  mightiest  and  most  lasting  results,  but 
which  works  in  a  mysterious  privacy,  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  hard  to  apprehend,  and  is  especially  diJSicult  for  us  of  a  later 
age  to  penetiute.  Our  life  moves  in  the  midst  of  those  very 
truths  which  received  their  first  currency  and  acknowledgment 
from  Moses  and  other  minds  Uke  his ;  we  are  sustained  and 
protected  by  them ;  we  hve  in  the  hourly  enjoyment  of  their 
blessed  fruits.  But  the  very  ease  with  which  we  now  move  in 
their  sphere,  tempts  many,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  regard 
their  first  establishment  and  promulgation  as  a  light  affair. 
How  few  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  power  which  first  and 
alone  grasps  such  truths,  and  is  then  able  also  to  connect  them 
with  the  innermost  life  of  a  nation,  and  thus  permanently 
establish  them  in  the  world  I  There  is  still  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  us  about  Muhammed,  although  we  can  all 
judge  him  without  bias,  and  although  we  possess  numerous  and 
well-preserved  documents  by  which  to  discern  his  life  and  cha- 
racter.^ How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry  satisfactorily,  when  it  concerns  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
who  towers  fiur  above  Muhammed  both  in  depth  of  spirit  and 
permanence  of  influence,  and  whom  nevertheless  the  extant 
historical  records  do  not  exhibit  to  us  in  anything  like  the  same 
vividness  and  authenticity  I 

Hence  some  and  in  other  respects  by  no  means  contemptible 
writers  of  our  own  day  have  turned  the  light  of  history  into 
total  darkness  over  the  head  of  this — next  to  Christ — greatest 
founder  of  a  religion;  and  some  among  us  have  doubted 
whether  Moses  ever  lived,  or  whether  anything  certain  can 

>  I  pointed  this  out  in  the  ZdtscKJwr    the  Zeiiwh.fur  Geechichinriai,  xoL  i.  (Ber- 
das  Mora.  Tol.  i.  p.  87  sqq.,  and  in  a  no-    lin,  1844)  p.  170  sqq. 
tico  of  Q.  Weirs  Life  of  Muhammed,  in 
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now  be  asserted  respecting  him.^  But  this  is  only  the  language 
of  a  despair  that  knows  not  how  to  use  the  still  extant 
records,  and  restore  bj  their  means  distinctness  to  the  historic 
picture. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Moses  up  to  the  Exodus  the  present 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish,  it  is  true,  only  meagre 
accounts,  and  chiefly  such  as  have  abready  passed  through 
several  forms.  But  precisely  for  this  period  of  the  history  we 
encounter  some  Egyptian  traditions,  which  have  taken  root 
independently  of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  and  are  therefore  all 
the  more  welcome  as  filling  up  many  blanks  in  our  historical 
survey.     These  we  shall  subsequently  examine  in  one  series. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  history  passes  from  Egypt  to  Asia,  we 
completely  lose  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  foreign 
reports,  or  at  least  traditions,  with  the  Hebrew  ones.  The 
nations  with  which  Israel  then  came  in  contact  already  pos- 
sessed some  kind  of  historical  records,  as  several  indications 
show  (p.  52) :  and  their  annals  may  have  contained  much  re- 
specting the  conquests  and  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  people 
of  Israel:  but  all  such  documents  are  lost  to  us  now.  ^e 
perfect  silence  of  all  foreign  accounts  of  that  period,  however, 
is  compensated  by  the  fuller  and  more  authentic  records  pre- 
served by  the  people  themselves,  which  only  require  to  be 
correctly  brought  together  and  consulted. 

When  we  review  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  our 
chief  means  of  reconstructing  this  history,  we  {>erceive  on  a 
closer  survey  that  their  number  is  made  up  of  such  various 
kinds,  that  we  must  conmience  any  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  history  as  a  whole,  by  distinguishing  and  describing  the 
varied  fragmentary  recollections  of  those  times. 

1.  This  is  the  earliest  ;>eriod  of  which  several  notable  ex- 
ternal evidences,  enduring  in  the  life  of  the  commimity  itself, 
and  thus  constituting  an  indestructible  basis  of  genuine  histo- 
rical reminiscence,  had  been  preserved  at  the  date  of  the  older 
Narrators  and  particularly  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins. 
These  are  primarily  objects  of  art,  which,  as  well  from  their 
nature  as  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  described,  could 
only  have  come  into  existence  during  that  period,  and  be 
handed  down  fix)m  it  to  succeeding  generations,  as  venerable 
heirlooms  of  the  glorious  Mosaic  age.  As  surely  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  due  to  Moses  (as  we  will  soon  show),  so 
likewise  the  two  tables  of  stone,  the  oldest  and  most  sacred 

>  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  the  Berlin  Jahrb,  fur  W%8$enchaftl.  Kritik,  1836, 
No.  U  8q.,  and  olsewhero. 
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montunent  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  date  from  thiLt  age.  The 
dnalitj  of  the  stone  tables  corresponds  exactly  with  the  true 
division  of  the  Ten  Commandments  into  two  equal  halyes,  of 
which  the  one  contains  the  five  precepts  respecting  what  the 
Komans  called  pietds,  and  the  other  the  five  relating  to  social 
duties.  Even  the  older  chief  Narrator  knows  these  tables 
of  stone  as  the  most  sacred  of  visible  relics,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself,  and,  like  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans, 
brought  down'  from  heaven  to  earth.  We  also  know  that  in 
Solomon's  time  they  were  still  in  the  Ark  of  the  Coj^enant, 
an  especial  relic  almost  too  sacred  for  the  touch  of  human 
hands,  and  therefore  were  also  deposited  unchanged  in  their 
wonted  place,  in  the  new  Temple.*  As  to  the  other  sacred  relics, 
the  ark  at  all  events  belongs  to  this  period,  as  it  contained  and 
preserved  the  tables  of  stone,  and  was  the  outward  sign  of  the 
holy  place  to  the  congregation ;  and  it  was  therefore  also  trans- 
ferred almost  unchanged  into  Solomon's  temple. 

Besides  these  antiquities,  derived  without  doubt  from  Moses, 
many  of  the  other  things  which  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  ascribes  to  the  Mosaic  age,  may  really  belong  to  that 
early  period.  If  we  examine  the  tabernacle,  we  cannot  indeed 
be  sure  that  it  descended  from  Moses  complete  and  unchanged, 
with  all  the  specialities  described  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Origins ;  for  the  most  ancient  account  shows  that  altars  of  a 
much  simpler  kind  sufficed  at  an  early  part  of  the  Mosaic  age,' 
and  in  particular  the  golden  altar  ^  from  its  entire  character 
and  position  may  have  been  a  somewhat  later  addition,  although 
one  which  in  David's  time  had  long  been  considered  indispen- 
sable. But  as  a  whole  the  tabernacle  is  proved  by  unmistak- 
able indications  to  have  been  derived  from  the  early  times  of  the 
wanderings.  It  was  only  the  most  sacred  of  the  many  tents 
of  a  migratory  people,  resembling  the  general's  tent  in  the 
midst  of  a  camp ;  and  according  to  the  minute  description  of 
it,  all  the  objects  belonging  to  it  were  adapted  for  carrying, 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  tent.  In  fact  by  the  use  of  the 
word  tent  at  a  much  later  period  to  designate  the  holy  place,* 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  splen- 
dour and  its  expanded  proportions,  shows  itself  to  be  only  a 
tent  on  a  large  scale,  though  no  longer  portable.  In  like 
manner  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Book  of  Origins,  be- 
sides the  Tabernacle  and  its  vessels,  ascribes  the  costume  and 

»  Ex.  xxxi.  18;  comp.  xxxii.  16.  <  Ex.  xxx.  1-7.     Soe  AUerth.,  pp.  134 

»  1  Kings  viii.  9.  sqq.,  374  sq. 

•  Ex.  XX.  24  8^.  •  Ps-  «vii.  6  oq.,  Ixi.  6. ;  Ezek.  xli.  1. 
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decorations  of  the  priests  to  a  heavenly  pattern  and  sanction.^ 
From  this  we  at  once  conclude,  that  in  David's  time  these 
things  were  considered  to  have  descended  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  Mosaic  age ;  and  a  closer  examination  confirms  their  high 
antiquity.  A  memorable  tradition  '  expressly  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  staff  of  the  SEigh  Priest,  and  its  deposition  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, to  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  in  fact  in  those  antique 
times  this  sceptre  must  have  had  as  high  a  significance,  and 
been  as  carefiilly  preserved  as  the  imperial  insignia  in  any  other 
reahn.  ^  Even  tiie  small  pot  of  manna  which,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Origins,'  was  preserved  as  an  eternal  remembrance, 
must,  if  we  rightly  estimate  the  character  of  that  book,  be 
supposed  to  have  actually  existed  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  and  been  publicly  exhibited  at  the  usual 
repetitions  of  the  sacred  history  in  that  place. 

Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  conservation  of  actual 
laws,  sayings  and  songs  by  Moses  and  his  contemporaries ;  a 
considerable  number  of  which  are  discoverable  by  a  careful 
examination,  although  we  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  only 
a  few  thoroughly  authentic  utterances  of  so  remote  a  time  could 
be  proved  to  be  genuine.  There  is  no  well-founded  doubt  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  derived  from  Moses,  in  their 
general  import,  their  present  order,  and  even  in  their  pectdiar 
language.  They  are  genuinely  Mosaic  in  essence,  and  comprise 
the  highest  truths  which  the  new  religion  brought  into  the 
world,  insofar  as  they  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  short 
sentences  for  everybody,  and  are  expressed  with  so  much 
precision  and  order  as  of  itself  to  indicate  a  superior  mind. 
Their  arrangement  possesses  the  most  antique  simplicity  ima- 
ginable, and  has  itself  become  the  model  of  many  similar  series 
of  laws,  in  groups  of  five  and  ten.  They  are  moreover  twice 
(Ex.  XX.  and  Deut.  v.)  placed  at  the  head  of  all  expositions  of 
the  Mosaic  religion;  and  in  both  cases  distinctly  marked  as 
most  sacred  and  peculiar  words.  And  whereas  there  are 
several  peculiar  expressions*  even  in  the  ten  very  brief  sen- 
tences of  which  they  undoubtedly  originally  consisted,  both 
the  copies  now  extant  insert  several  additions  and  explana- 
tions— an  infallible  criterion  of  a  very  ancient  text  variously 
interpreted  in  after-times;  of  a  text  in  this  respect  without 

>  Ex.  zxT.  1  -9.  obscure  me  and  take  my  place ;  an  annmial 

»  Num.  xvii.  lS-28  [1-13];  comp.  xx.  9.  expression,  comp.  Psalm xvi.  2 ;  and  ver.  1 7, 

•  lix.  xvi.  32-34.  to  covet  th^i  house,  i.  o.  as  it  is  correctly 

*  E.  g.  Ex.  XX.  3 ;  no  other  gods  ^ja  ^^  explained  in  Exodus,  any  sort  of  real 
be/ore    mc,  i.e.    as    if   they  desired    to  property  belonging  to  the  neighbour. 
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a  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament.    In  Dent.  v.  we  discover  still 
greater  license  in  the  transcription  of  an  ancient  copy. 

We  are  not  indeed  able  to  point  out  many  large  series  of 
laws  as  derived  directly  from  Moses.  Bat  beyond  doubt,  single 
utterances  of  an  archaic  and  very  peculiar  character,  which 
from  their  whole  spirit,  and  generally  from  their  position  also, 
can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  master-mind  than  Moses  himself, 
can  be  detected  in  various  places.  The  identical  explanations  ^ 
which  we  find  in  the  first  five  of  the  Ten  Ck>mmandment8  in 
Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  improbable  though  it  be  that  they 
were  on  the  Table  of  Stone,  may  yet,  as  to  their  meaning, 
and  mostly  as  to  their  tone  also,  very  likely  belong  to  Moses ;  since 
their  meaning  and  expression  are  not  less  peculiar  than  those 
of  the  Ten  Ck>mmandment8,  and  since,  as  we  will  show,  they 
are  connected  with  these  by  an  internal  tie.  Again,  the  pecu- 
liar and  pregnant  description  of  Jahve  as  to  his  twofold  moral 
characteristics,  which  is  interwoven  as  an  explanation  in  the 
Decalogue,  Ex.  xx.  5  sq..  Dent.  v.  9  sq.,  is  repeated  with  but 
little  variation  in  other  passages  of  an  elevated  tone ;  as  if  all 
later  writers  on  the  Mosaic  Age  regarded  it  as  being,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  an  ancient  set  phrase  by  Moses  himself. 
It  occurs  as  Jahve's  designation  of  hiTUHelf,  by  which  he,  like 
a  king,  announces  himself  with  all  his  titles ;  *  and  it  is  more 
freely  introduced  into  Moses*  prayer.*  And  as  the  Ten  Com* 
mandments  were  law  for  every  one  without  exception  among 
the  whole  people,  they  have  a  worthy  counterpart  ^  in  a  similar 
emphatic  declaration  concerning  the  Priests :  their  distiaction 
fit>m  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  heavy  responsibility  of  such  a  posi- 
tion, could  not  in  the  genuine  Mosaic  sense,  be  more  sharply 
defined  than  it  is  there ;  and  that  declaration  is  there  quoted  as 
ancient  and  well  known.  We  may  certainly  also  include  in  this 
class  the  glorious  words  of  the  true  Gospel  wherewith  the  Jahve* 
religion  is  announced  to  the  whole  people.^  Moreover  all  these 
statements— those  in  the  Ten  Commandments  as  well  as  the 
others — ^have  this  in  common,  that  the  purely  prophetic  de- 
clarations respecting  Jahve  are  given  in  the  first  person,  JahvQ 
himself  speaking  the  command  ;^  and  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
this  is  found  only  in  Moses  himself.  There  are  other  sayings 
which  we  may  well  conjecture  to  belong  to  this  class.^ 

*  Of  those  which  are  not  identical  wo        *  Ex.  zix.  4-6. 

do  not  speak.  '  In  the  expression,  *  lam  Jahve  I* 

'  Ex.  XXX  ir.  6  sq. ;   comp.  xxxiii.  19,        'As  in  the  remarkable  discourse,  Ex. 

just  a.H  in  the  Decalogue.  xvi.  6  sq.,  which  has  already  received  a 

*  Num.  xiv.  16.  different  exposition,  ver.  8,  from  a  later 

*  Lev.  X.  3.  narrator. 
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Further,  those  hymns  and  songs  or  fragments  of  songs  which 
every  indication  shows  to  belong  to  Moses'  time,  occupy  an 
important  place  here.  The  beautiful  and  simple  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  upon  the  community,  which  was  ever 
retained  in  after  times,  ^  evidently  sprang  from  the  Mosaic 
period,  as  certainly  as  did  the  military  words  of  command,' 
which  were  spoken  when  the  sacred  camp  set  forward  or  halted. 
In  these  antiquely  simple  but  powerful  and  beautiful  utterances 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  age  and  spirit  of  Moses ;  the  first 
poetically  describes  the  peacefril,  and  the  second  the  warlike 
feelings  of  the  community  during  that  primeval  age ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  both — ^the  peaceful  and  the  warlike  congre- 
gational chant — became  the  foundation  of  all  later  congrega- 
tional songs,  and  were  reproduced  and  remodelled  for  a  later  a^ 
in  two  successive  Psalms,  Ixvii,  Ixviii.  What  a  joyous  exultation 
of  feeling  animated  the  whole  people  in  the  Mosaic  age,  and  on 
what  varied  occasions  it  flowed  forth  in  the  brief  winged  words 
of  popular  song,  is  shown  by  two  songs  preserved  entire' — 
speaking  memorials  of  the  glory  of  the  last  days  of  Moses. 
We  also  discover  traces  of  other  songs  which  belong  to  that 
early  period ;  ^  and  the  fine  triumphal  song  in  Ex.  xv.  belongs, 
in  its  present  extent,  at  latest  to  a  period  very  soon  after  Moses, 
but  its  basis  and  germ  are  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  the  time  of  Moses. 

2.  But  we  also  find  connected  records  of  the  course  of  events 
during  the  long  period  of  the  wanderings,  which  must  have 
been  written  very  early,  and  which,  if  we  only  possessed  them 
in  greater  abimdance,  would  still  enable  us  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  the  entire  history  of  that  period.  Of  this  kind  there  has 
come  down  to  us  complete  a  very  remarkable  catalogue  of 
the  places  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  from  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Egypt  to  their  arrival  at  the  Jordan.* 
This  catalogue,  in  its  present  form  and  position,  betrays  indeed 
that  it  has  not  only  been  inserted,  but  also  dressed  and  shaped, 
by  the  author  of  tiie  Book  of  Origins ;  for  we  easily  recognise 
]iis  peculiar  style  from  the  first,  and  trace  it  consistently 
throughout  the  whole.  The  Book  of  Origins,  when  it  before 
described  the  various  marches,  and  treated  at  length  of  the 
memorable  events  occurring  at  each  encampment,  always  enu> 
merated  the  very  same  encampments  in  the  very  same  terms  as 
we  find  here.*    And  in  here,  at  the  cloBe  of  the  wanderings, 

*  Num.  vi.  24-26.  •  Num.  xxxiii.  1-49. 

«  Num.  X.  36  sq.  •  -jp  J|yDM  and  -3  i|3n»5  used  quite  dif- 

*  Num.  xxi.  17  eq.  and  27-30.  ferently  in  'the  pass^o  ^um.  xxi,  lG-20. 

*  Ex.  111.  15  and  xvii.  16. 
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summing  up  all  the  encampments  in  one  series,  the  writer 
evidently  only  means  to  bring  the  history,  previously  minutely 
detailed,  and  often  with  long  pauses  at  the  several  encamp- 
ments, closer  together,  and  to  conclude  it,  according  to  his 
practice,  with  a  brief  summary.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  does  not  scruple,  in  his  paortiality  for  fulness  and  pleasing 
refrains,  on  mentioning  some  encampments,  briefly  to  repeat 
some  events  which  have  been  more  fully  described  before,* 
in  their  proper  place.  Nevertheless  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  met  with  this  catalogue  as  a 
very  ancient  and  authentic  document,  and  as  such  made  use  of 
it;  for  he  himself  expressly  mentions  that  it  was  written  by 
Moses,'  and  how  much  that  phrase  signifies  in  his  mouth,  and 
how  certainly  therefore  this  document  must  be  very  ancient, 
has  been  explained,  p.  122.  In  fact  he  so  evidently  makes 
this  summary  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  the  ground- 
work of  his  entire  minute  description  of  that  period  of  forty 
years,  that  he  divides  the  numerous  and  various  occurrences 
which  he  has  to  represent  in  detail,  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
campments therein  named,  which  is  inexplicable  unless  he  had 
really  received  the  catalogue  from  tradition  and  considered  it 
the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  events  of  that 
period.  And  how  otherwise  could  he  have  known  so  accurately 
these  forty-two  encampments?  Observe  moreover  that  they 
appear  on  examination  to  be  quite  historical,  and  contain  the 
most  correct  memorials  of  ttie  whole  varied  course  of  the 
nation's  fortunes  during  that  period,  and  represent  them  with 
greater  accuracy  and  vividness  than  the  Book  of  Origins  is  able 
to  do  in  its  detailed  narrative.  Now  a  series  of  forty-two  en- 
campments may  be  readily  retained  in  the  memory  of  one  or  two 
generations,  and  partly  at  least  with  the  greater  ease  from,  the 
fact  that  occasionally  iiie  people  passed  through  the  desert  upon 
long  known  caravan-tracks.  But  when  we  reflect  how  dim  and 
confused  the  recollection  of  the  commonest  things  of  the  desert 
— manna,  for  instance,  and  water — must  have  become  at  the 
time  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  it  will  appear  perfectly  impossible 
that  the  memory  should  have  retained  this  long  series  of  forty- 
two  desert-stations,  some  of  them  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
We  may  add  that  the  ancient  catalogue  has  peculiarities  of 

'  Ver.  3  sq.  comp.  Ex.  zii.  1-61 ;  Ter.  connection  with  the  present  passage,  might 

6,  comp.  Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Ter.  7,  comp.  Ex.  seem  to  be  repeated  here,  xxxiii.  40,  unless 

xiv.  2,  9  ;  ver.  8  and  ver.  0,  comp.  Ex.  xv.  this  verse  40,  which  seems  out  of  place, 

22  and  27 ;  ver.  14,  comp.  Ex.  xvii.  1 ;  ver.  be  here  repeated  through  the  mistake  of 

37-39,  comp.  Num.  xx.  22-29  ;  so  much  a  later  transcriber, 

so  that   even  Num.   xxi.   1,  which  com-  »  Num.  xxxiii.  2. 
meuces  another  narrative  and  has  little 
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nomenclature :  in  it  the  name  '  Desert  of  F&ran '  current  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,^  is  wholly  unknown ;  and  it  Ib  only  through  an 
easily  discernible  alteration  that  the  name  Kadesh,^  a  favourite 
in  -that  Book,  has  been  admitted  into  ver.  36  sq.  of  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
made  this  very  ancient  catalogue,  Num.  zxziii,  the  basis  of  his 
enlarged  narrative ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  not  nearly  all 
the  forty  stations  therein  enumerated,  are  separately  named 
by  him  during  its  course.'  We  might  easily  account  for  this 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  all  the  encampments 
were  originally  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  each  in  its 
own  place,  without  omitting  one ;  and  that  a  later  reviser  had 
left  out  those  now  missing«  That  many  names  may  really  have 
been  lost  in  that  revision,  cannot  well  be  denied,  considering 
its  general  character  as  described  at  p.  113  sqq. ;  just  as  many 
links  must  likewise  have  dropt  from  the  chain  of  the  chro- 
nology of  these  forty  years.  Nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  clearly  allowed  himself  some 
freedom  in  the  use  of  this  document,^  and  that  the  eighteen 
camp-stations,  which  are  wanting  in  Num.  xii.  16,  are  given  by 
him  in  the  final  summary  in  Num.  zxxiii.  without  any  paren- 
thetical observations,  of  which  in  general  he  is  not  sparing : 
we  feel  more  inclined  to  the  view,  that  he  is  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  chief  omission,  that  of  the  eighteen  encampments, 
and  hurries  the  narrative  over  that  break  with  so  slight  a  hitch, 
only  because  he  was  without  any  clearer  or  more  complete  tra- 
dition respecting  that  section  of  the  wanderings.  Hence  arises 
a  fi^sh  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  catalogue  in 
Num.  zxxiii.,  as  well  as  for  the  expediency  of  at  any  rate  intro- 
ducing it  in  full  at  the  close  of  the  detailed  narrative. 

But  this  important  catalogue.  Num.  xxriii,  was  not  the  only 
one  of  its  land.  We  find  elsewhere  some  small  fragments  in  a 
difibrent  style ;  •  and  the  list  of  seven  camp-stations  in  Num. 

"  Num.  X.  12,  xii.  16,  xiii.  8,  26,  comp.  with  the  desert  of  Zin)  ;  also  the  35th  and 

Gen.  xxi.  21.  d6th    encampmentB,  ver.  41    sq.,    comp. 

'  Num.  xiii.  26,  xz.  1,  22,  comp.  xxxiv.  Num.  xxi.  4,  10 ;  and  lastly  the  39th  to 

4;  Deut.  xxxii.  51.  the  41st,   Tcr.   45-47  ^instead  of  which 

*  In  the  detailed  account  we  find  seToral  Num.  xxi.  12-20  mentions  encampments 

encampments  omitted ;  as  the  Hed  Sea  differing  at  least  in  name) ;  whereas  the 

for  the  7th  encampment,  rer.  10,  comp.  last  encampment,  ver.  48  sq.  does  recur 

Ex.  xvi.  1 ;  then  the  9th  and  10th,  ver.  in  Num.  xxi.  1,  comp.  xv.  1. 

12  sq.,  comp.  Ex.  xvii.  1 ;  the  15th  to  the  *  E.  g.  in  this,  that  he,  as  already  shown, 

23d,  for  all  which  the  writer  has  appa-  in  Num.  x-xiii.  and  especially  xii.  16,  gives 

rently  intentionally  substituted  the  great  the  general  name  'the  Desert  of  Paran,' 

desert  of  Paran  or  Kadesh,  Num.  xi.  35,  instead  of  other  more  specific  names, 

xii.   16,  xiii.  8,  26  (comp.  xx.  1,  where  *  In  Bent.   x.   6   sq.  a  fragment  of  a 

however  Kadesh  is  treated  as  identical  similar  catalogue  is  inserted,  which,  al- 
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xxi.  12-20  is  very  dififerent  from  Num.  xxxiii.  These  seven 
must  correspond  to  the  three  specified  in  Num.  xxxiii.  46-47;  but 
even  the  names  as  well  as  the  numbers  are  quite  different.  The 
very  tone  of  the  description  itself  is  changed  from  the  eleventh 
verse ;  it  is  itself  conciser,  but  (according  to  ver.  14)  borrows 
from  an  older  and  apparently  more  poetical  work  many  detailed 
descriptions  of  places  in  ver.  14  sq.  and  ver.  20  (see  p.  67  sq.) 
We  can  readily  imderstand  the  possibility  of  different  state- 
ments respecting  the  camp-stations.  The  forty-two  mentioned 
in  the  complete  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  were  to  all  appearance  only 
the  principal  stations,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  took  up 
a  fixed  position  in  the  centre  of  the  wide-spread  camp  for  some 
time,  and  frequently  after  a  joUmey  of  several  days.*  It  was 
therefore  easy  to  reckon  up  other  encampments  where  the  people 
had  remained  for  a  shorter  time ;  or,  from  the  great,  extent 
of  the  whole  camp,  more  than  one  name  might  be  given  to  the 
same  encampment  by  the  people  themselves — not  to  mention 
that  many  wide  tracts  have  several  names ;  and  in  fact  we  do 
elsewhere  find  names  of  places  where  the  people  halted  by 
reason  of  some  event,  which  are  not  recorded  in  Num.  xxxiii.* 
But,  granting  all  these  possibilities,  the  conclusion  only  acquires 
greater  force,  that  the  fragment  on  the  seven  camp-stations 
in  Num.  xxi.  12-20  belonged  to  another  catalogue,  also  ex- 
tremely ancient,  but  widely  different  in  details.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us,  however,  that  we  are  still  able  to 
discover  such  ancient  documents  of  strictly  historical  contents 
and  value.  We  will  not  and  cannot  affirm  that  these  catalogues 
were  kept  during  the  journey,  or  written  down  at  once  during 
its  last  year ;  but  at  a  much  later  period  they  cannot  have  been 
attempted. 

3b  With  respect  to  the  narratives  themselves,  the  first  thing 
which  forces  itself  on  our  notice  is,  that  notwithstanding  their 
riches  in  many  parts,  derived  often  from  quite  different  sources, 
they  stiU  contain  many  gaps  which  cannot  escape  an  attentive 

though  on  the  whole  agreeing  with  Num.  ^   '  The    expression    '  after    throe    days 

xxxiii.  81-33,  nevertheless  diverges  so  far  journey*  which  often  occurs,  Num.  xxxiii. 

from  it  in  the  form  of  the  local  names  8,  x.  33 ;  Ex.  xv.  22,  comp.  Ex.  iii.  18  sq. ; 

(sometimes  indeed  only  in  the  punctuation  Gen.  xxx.  36  and  xxii.  4,  is  seen  by  its  fre- 

*1|*7|  and  n^ill)*  in   the   order  of  the  quent  repetition  to  be  a  round  number, 

resting  places,  and  especiaUy  in  the  casual  ^^^^}  ^  "^^<^^  "  ^\!?^®"  ^^^  journey ' 

mention  of  the  pla<»  of  Aaron's  death,  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  in  Gen. 

that  it  must  be  derived  from  a  distinct  and  ^°™-  23»  2  Kings  in.  9. 

independent  source ;  and  from  an  equally  *  As  Meriba  and   Massa,    Num.    xx. 

divergent  authority  is  most  likely  derived  13,  24 ;  Ex.  xvii.  7 ;   Taberah  Num.  xi.  3 ; 

the  statement  in  Deut.  ii.  13  sq.  respecting  apparently  introduced  like  all  these  en- 

the  encampment  at  the  brook  Zared,  comp.  carapments  not  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 

Num.  xxi.  12.  from  the  earliest  historical  work. 
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observation.  These  losses  and  defects  may  be  in  part  original, 
such  as  even  the  earliest  historian  was  nnable  to  supply  and  fill 
up.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  contemporaries 
or  immediate  successors  of  Moses  wrote  his  history  at  great 
length ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  just  seen  in  the  important 
case  of  the  eighteen  camp-stations  which  even  the  Book  of 
Origins  treats  as  a  blank,  how  soon  certain  links  of  the  remote 
history  were  dimmed  in  the  memory.  But  other  omissions 
(and  IJiis  is  to  us  more  extraordinary)  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  superfluity  of  vnritten  narratives  which  later  revisers 
pruned  away,  and  by  the  manifold  vaiiety  and  diversity  of 
matter,  which  later  compilers  felt  called  upon  to  simplify* 
Thus  the  Fifth  Narrator  has  introduced  breaks  into  the  chro- 
nology. We  sometimes  find  a  certain  Hur  ^  mentioned  together 
with  Aaron,  and  as  his  equal,  but  we  possess  no  other  trace  of 
him.  We  perceive  that  he  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fuller  traditions ;  moreover  he  is  mentioned  quite 
briefly  and  abruptly  in  those  passages  as  a  person  as  well 
known  as  Aaron ;  and  yet  in  our  extant  circle  of  traditions  we 
cannot  even  trace  his  genealogy.'  Compare  with  this  the  exact 
description  of  the  pedigree  of  Aaron  and  of  his  four  often 
named  sons;'  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  primitive  account 
above  all  could  not  have  introduced  a  man  of  such  importance 
in  so  perfectly  incidental  and  obscure  a  manner ;  and  then  it 
will  be  granted  that  the  written  accounts  from  which  the  Fifibh 
Narrator  takes  his  mention  of  this  man  must  have  spoken  of 
him  much  more  in  detail.  The  following  may  serve  as  another 
example.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses,  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ii., 
must,  from  all  the  traces  we  can  discover,^  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  characters  connected  with  the  history  of  Moses ; 
but  how  fragmentary  and  sometimes  contradictory  are  the  ex- 
tant short  accounts  of  him !  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins 
he  was  called  Hobab  son  of  BagueV  but  according  to  the 
still  earlier  narrator,  Jethro ;  ^  and  this  name  is  adopted  also  by 
the  Third  and  Fifth  Narrators.^    That  Moses  did  not  take  his 

*  Ex.  xvii.  10,  12,  and  xxiv.  14.  •  Ex.  xviii.,  comp.  iv.  18. 

•  It  is  by  mere  guess-work  that  the  *  Ex.  ii.-iv.  In  Ex.  ii.  18,  the  worda 
later  Jews  called  him  the  husband  of  p  nn*  ^ave  in  my  opinion  £Eillen  out 
Miriam;  but  even  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  2.  before  ^KIJH;  and  this  error  must  have 
4,  6.  1,  regarded  the  artificer  Bezaleel  of  been  a  very  early  one;  compare  the  LXX 
Judah,  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  ygr.  16,  who  present  the  t«xt  more  com- 

•30,  xxxviii.  22,  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  Miriam's  piete.  It  might  be  imagined  that  Hobab 
son  OP  rather  grandson,  because  bis  grand-  ^as  the  man's  real  personal  name,  and 
father  is  named  Hur.  ^-,j^^^  vhich  signifies  prefect,  his  title  of 

"  E^.*  ii.'s^q^"fv.'l8  sq.  XYiii.;  Num.  x.    honour,  about  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 

29-32  J*^^  ^  Arabic  Im^.    The  change 

»  Num.  X.,  comp.  Judges  iv.  11.  between  ^^n^  Rn<i  1|5.*  (which  occurs  oner. 
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wife  aiid  children  with  him  into  Egypt,  although  another 
ancient  account  says  he  did/  must  have  been  folly  detailed  hy 
one  of  the  very  earliest  Narrators ;  ^  though  in  the  present  state 
of  the  narrative  this  is  scarcely  discernible  now. 

As  these  narratives  now  stand,  we  can  discover  in  them 
three  separate  groups  by  different  authors,  and  from  very 
different  ages. 

1)  A  small,  but  in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  group 
consists  of  the  scattered  fiugments  of  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  Mosaic  times.  To  these  belong  the  passages  enumerated 
at  p.  64  sqq. ;  and  at  the  same  time,  many  short  notices  de- 
rived from  these  earliest  writings  may  be  interwoven  in  later 
narratives.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  in 
simplicity  and  accuracy  of  recollection,  as  well  as  in  fiilness 
and  variety  of  original  matter,  they  greatly  surpass  even  the 
Book  of  Origins,  and  must  therefore  be  of  much  earlier  date. 
The  incidents  and  peculiarities  of  that  remote  antiquity  can 
nowhere  else  be  so  certainly  learned  as  in  them,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  loss  of  this  nature  to  be  more  deplored,  than 
that  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  They  give  us  such 
accurate  information  as  we  find  nowhere  else  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  journey  through  the  desert,  and  the  stations  of 
the  camp ; '  they  also  allow  to  Jethro  a  considerable  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Mosaic  age ;  ^  they  do  not  restrict  the  solemn 
period  of  instruction  and  the  giving  of  the  law  so  exclusively  to 
the  encampment  at  Sinai,^'  as  is  done  in  the  Book  of  Origins ; 
and,  among  other  more  simple  conceptions,  they  exhibit  the 
Divine  guidance  of  the  people  under  Moses,  only  by  the  simple 
and  beautiful  image  of  an  angel  of  Qod  going  before  the  host.^ 
Moreover  the  work  of  the  Earliest  Narrator  comprised  probably 
the  beautifdl  song  of  praise  Ex.  xv.  1-21,  and  certainly  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  ancient  attempt  at  a  complete  code  of  law 
Ex.  XX.  22 — xxiii.  19,  making  a  slight  change  in  the  narrative 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two ;  see  also  p.  64  sqq. 

2)  By  far  the  largest  group  appertains  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 
the  character  and  age  of  which  is  described  at  p.  74  sqq.  To 
it  belongs  great  part  of  Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  with 
the  exception  of  xxvi.  3-45,  the  chief  part  of  Numbers,  and 

in  Ex.  It.  18;  besides  which  the  LXX.  >  Ex.  iy.  19-26. 

always  have   ToUp)  is   most  easily  ex-  *  According  to  the  short  hint,  Ex.  xriii. 

plained  by  snpposing  the  name  to  have  ^  ?^™P*  ^\:}^' 

beenformedlike  oliibandotherSyriac  ^^^  ""•  *'  '^•'  ^'™-  »•  ^*-^.^- 

words  (see  my  Ltkrh.^  §  202  a,  note).  If  so,  «  Ex.  xviii. 

this  Nabatean  formation  shows  it  to  be  *  According  to  Ex.  xv.  25  sq. 

not  an  Israelitish  name.  *  Ex.  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  20, 23 ;  Num.  xx.  16. 

GG 
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Dent,  xxxii.  48-52,  and  Ixxiv.  1-9.  Tet  when  we  regard  the^ 
contents  of  this  mass  of  records  as  they  now  lie  before  us, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  (p.  82  sqq.)  that  they  subserve  rather- 
the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions 
than  the  proper  history  of  the  events  of  the  Mosaic  age..  This 
narrator  makes  legislation  his  principal  object ;  even  when  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  the  events  of  his  life,  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  laws,  and  it  is  chiefly  then  that 
he  becomes  eloquent  and  full  of  detail.  He  indeed  sets  all  his 
representations  of  what  he  mentions  as  legislatively  handed  down 
from  Moses  and  his  time,  in  a  solid  historical  frame ;  he  even 
carries  out  the  chronology  exactly  in  details,  after  his  fashion : 
but  nevertheless,  being  a  late  writer  and  having  so  circum- 
scribed an  object,  he  has  necessarily  a  far  more  contracted 
historical  horizon  than  those  earliest  historians.  To  him,  at 
all  events,  Moses  is  only  the  lawgiver  and  leader  of  the  holy 
congregation,  as  Aaron  is  the  head  of  the  priestly  tribe ;  and 
therefore  he  purposely  selects  out  of  a  large  circle  of  stories 
about  the  Mosaic  times  *  those  portions  only  which  he  can 
easily  render  subservient  to  his  object;  and  makes  no  other 
use  of  several  records  of  memorable  events  than  as  occasions 
for  expatiating  on  legal  enactments  or  certain  sacerdotal  doc- 
trines. Hence  too  many  original  and  undoubtedly  genuine 
narratives,  as  given  by  him,  appear  quite  disconnected,  or  are 
even  scarcely  intelligible —as  for  instance,  on  the  punishment  of 
individual  transgressors  of  ordinances.*  Contemplating  the 
whole  Mosaic  age  mainly  in  relation  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
blessings  accruing  from  their  observance,  he  uses  the  far  from 
joyful  and  elevating  memories  in  which  he  finds  the  Mosaic  age 
rich — ^accounts  of  the  frequent  murmurings  of  the  people,  or 
the  rebellion  of  individuals — mainly  for  the  special  purpose  of 
showing  in  eloquent  language  the  dignity  of  Moses  as  the  leader 
appointed  by  Jahve,  and  the  pemiciousness  of  all  false  desires 
and  transgressions.^  But  at  the  same  time  he  has  such  an 
antique  simple  reverence,  not  so  much  for  the  holy  i)ersonage8 
as  such,  as  for  the  great  truths  of  the  Mosaic  age,  and  so  tme 

'  Observe,  for  instance,  how  many  un-  authorities,  but  it  would  bo  great  folly  to 

doubtedly  historical  names  of  men  belong-  deny  their  existence  at  the  time  of  our 

ing  to  that  period,  are  mentioned  by  this  narrator.    For  a  special  proof  of  the  his- 

narrator,  and  often  on  apparently  very  torical  character  of  these  names,  see  the 

trivial  occasions  ;  Ex.  xxxi.  2 ;  Lev.  x.  4,  section  on  the  name  Jahve,  i7ifra, 

xxiv.  10  sq. ;  Num.  i.  6  eqq.,  xiii.  4  sqq. ;  ■  Lev.  xxiv.  10  sq. ;  Num.  xv.  32  ;  Ex. 

and  then    it  will   be  admitted  that  an  xvi.  20  sq. ;  Lev.  x.  1  sq. ;  comp.  Num.  xvi. 

abundance  of  early  and  very  complete  tra-  5  sq. 

ditions  must  have  lain  before  him.    For  '  Ex.  xvi.,  comp.  Num.  xi. ;  Num.  xiii. 

the  most  part  we  are  unable  to  define  sq. ;  xvi.  sq. ;  xx.  1-13. 
with  any  accuracy  the  nature  of  these 
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an  awe  of  the  actual  words  and  laws  of  Jalive  alone,  that 
throughout  he  has  no  scruple  in  telling  that  even  Moses 
himself,  and  still  more  the  persons  surrounding  that  holy  man, 
were  in  certain  moments  not  sufficiently  firm  and  fiill  of  faith, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  by  a  higher  power  to  endure  each 
his  own  share  of  the  chastisements  of  the  time.^ 

3)  The  last  important  group  belongs  to  the  Third,  Foiirth, 
and  Fifth  Narrators  (see  p.  96  sqq«)  At  their  late  period,  the 
principal  aim  of  the  writers  (as  we  can  discover  fix)m  their  own 
conduct)  could  no  longer  be  to  gather  and  relate  oral  traditions, 
nor  to  attempt  the  first  fall  pictures  of  the  Mosaic  time.  But 
the  special  elucidation  of  the  great  truths  of  this  history  seemed 
then  to  become  more  than  ever  important.  Moreover  the  time 
gradually  arrived  when  it  might  seem  desirable  to  recompile 
and  perhaps  occasionally  to  curtail  the  multifarious  and  olben 
prolix  writings  respecting  Moses  j  and  in  fe,ct  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Fifth  Narrator  consists  in  combining  and  working 
up  all  the  older  books  accessible  to  him  into  a  new  whole. 
Nevertheless  it  was  by  no  means  their  whole  aim  to  reproduce 
and  remodel  the  older  works  on  the  history  of  Moses;  they 
evidently  wished  to  renew  the  glorious  memories  of  the  Mosaic 
age,  then  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  books,  in  such  form 
as  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  contemporaries.  And 
since  the  era  of  those  ^vriters  had  already  become  predominantly 
prophetical^  we  can  readily  understand  why  they  regard  Moses 
in  his  prophetical  character  only,  strive  to  represent  him  as  the 
almost  unattainable  model  of  all  prophets,  and  seize  every  occa- 
sion presented  in  those  histories  to  glorify  in  animated  and 
graceful  descriptions  the  prophetical  truths  which  had  attained 
so  great  an  elevation  in  their  own  age.  To  awaken  faith,  par- 
ticularly faith  in  Moses  as  the  great  hero,  the  bearer  of  power 
and  salvation,  far  surpassing  all  ordinary  prophets — fSaith  in 
him  who  had  himself  proved  that  the  highest  faith  is  that  in 
Jahve;  this  was  a  requirement  of  that  prophetic  age,  and 
therefore  plainly  a  primary  object  with  the  Fifth  Narrator.* 
Led  by  such  considerations,  these  writers  enlarged  or  altered 
many  portions  of  the  history  of  Moses,  especially  towards  the 
beginning  in  Exodus,  less,  so  towards  the  close.*  They  did  it 
chiefly  by  means  of  fuller  descriptions,  but  also  occasionally  by 
single  words  and  sentences  merely;  and  many  of  their  new 

*  Lev.  x.-zii. ;  Num.  xii.  1-3,  zx.  12  sq.  probably  substituted  by  the  Fifth  Narra- 
23  sq.,  xxvii.  12-14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  48-52.      tor  for  another  word;   comp.  xxvii.   14  ; 

•  Ex.  iv.  1-9,  31,  xiv.  31,  xix.  9  ;  Num.    Deut,  xxxii.  61. 

xiv.  11,  XX.  12 ;  comp.  Gen.  xy.  6.    In  the        '  Num.  xi.  xii.  xir.  11-26. 
passage  Num,  xx.  12,  pDMH  K^  has  been 

G  G   2 
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nomenclature :  in  it  the  name  '  Desert  of  F&ran '  current  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,^  is  wholly  unknown ;  and  it  is  only  through  an 
easily  discernible  alteration  that  the  name  Eadesh,'  a  fibvourite 
in  that  Book,  has  been  admitted  into  yer.  36  sq.  of  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
made  this  very  ancient  catalogue.  Num.  tytjij,  the  basis  of  his 
enlarged  narratiYe ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  not  nearly  all 
the  forty  stations  therein  enumerated,  are  separately  named 
by  him  during  its  course.'  We  might  easily  account  for  this 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  all  the  encampments 
were  originally  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  each  in  its 
own  place,  without  omitting  one ;  and  that  a  later  reviser  had 
left  out  those  now  missing.  That  many  names  may  really  have 
been  lost  in  that  revision,  cannot  well  be  denied,  considering 
its  general  character  as  described  at  p.  113  sqq. ;  just  as  many 
links  must  likewise  have  dropt  from  the  chain  of  the  chro- 
nology of  these  forty  years.  Nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  clearly  allowed  himself  some 
freedom  in  the  use  of  this  document,^  and  that  the  eighteen 
camp-stations,  which  are  wanting  in  Num.  ziL  16,  are  given  by 
biTn  in  the  final  sunmiary  in  Num.  xxziii.  without  any  paren- 
thetical observations,  of  which  in  general  he  is  not  sparing : 
we  feel  more  inclined  to  the  view,  that  he  is  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  chief  omission,  that  of  the  eighteen  encampments, 
and  hurries  the  narrative  over  that  break  with  so  slight  a  hitch, 
only  because  he  was  without  any  clearer  or  more  complete  trar- 
dition  respecting  that  section  of  the  wanderings.  Hence  arises 
a  fresh  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  catalogue  in 
Num.  xxxiii.,  as  well  as  for  the  expediency  of  at  any  rate  intro- 
ducing it  in  fiill  at  the  close  of  the  detailed  narrative. 

But  this  important  catalogue.  Num.  xxxiii,  was  not  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  We  find  elsewhere  some  small  fragments  in  a 
difi^erent  style ;  ^  and  the  list  of  seven  camp-stations  in  Num. 

*  Num.  X.  12,  xii.  16,  xiii.  3,  26,  comp.  with  tho  desert  of  Zin)  ;  also  the  35th  and 
Gen.  xxi.  21.  d6th    encampmenta,  ver.  41    sq.,    comp. 

*  Num.  xiii.  26,  xx.  1,  22,  comp.  xxxiv.  Num.  xxi.  4,  10;  and  lastly  the  39th  to 
4;  Beut.  xxxii.  61.  the  4lBt,  ver.   46-47   ^instead  of  which 

'  In  the  detailed  account  we  find  soreral  Num.  xxi.  12-20  mentionB  encampments 

oncampmentB  omitted;  as  the  Bed  Sea  differing  at  least  in  name);  whereas  the 

for  tho  7th  encampment,  rer.  10,  comp.  last  encampment,  ver.  48  sq.  does  recur 

Ex.  xvi.  1  ;  then  the  9th  and  10th,  rer.  in  Num.  xxi.  1,  comp.  xv.  1. 
12  sq.,  comp.  Ex.  xvii.  1 ;  the  16th  to  tho        *  E.  g.  in  this,  that  he,  as  already  shown, 

23d,  for  all  which  the  writer  has  appa-  in  Num.  x-xiii.  and  especially  xii.  16,  gives 

pently  intentionally  substituted  the  great  the  general  name  'the  Desert  of  Paran,' 

desert  of  Paran  or  Kadesh,  Num.  xi.  36,  instead  of  other  more  specific  names, 
xii.   16,  xiii.  3,  26  (comp.  xx.   1,  where        *  In  Bout.   x.   6   sq.  a  fragment  of  a 

however  Kadesh  is  treated  as  identical  similar  catalogue  is  inserted,  which,  al- 
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xxi.  12-20  is  very  different  from  Nnm.  xxxiii.  These  seven 
must  correspond  to  the  three  specified  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45-47;  but 
even  the  names  as  well  as  the  numbers  are  quite  different.  The 
very  tone  of  the  description  itself  is  changed  from  the  eleventh 
verse ;  it  is  itself  conciser,  but  (according  to  ver.  14)  borrows 
from  an  older  and  apparently  more  poetical  work  many  detailed 
descriptions  of  places  in  ver.  14  sq.  and  ver.  20  (see  p.  67  sq.) 
We  can  readily  imderstand  the  possibility  of  different  state- 
ments respecting  the  camp-stations.  The  forty-two  mentioned 
in  the  complete  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  were  te  all  appearance  only 
the  principal  stations,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  took  up 
a  fixed  position  in  the  centre  of  the  wide-spread  camp  for  some 
time,  and  frequently  after  a  journey  of  several  days.*  It  was 
therefore  easy  to  reckon  up  other  encampments  where  the  people 
had  remained  for  a  shorter  time ;  or,  from  the  great,  extent 
of  the  whole  camp,  more  than  one  name  might  be  given  to  the 
same  encampment  by  the  people  themselves — not  to  mention 
that  many  wide  tracts  have  several  names ;  and  in  fact  we  do 
elsewhere  find  names  of  places  where  the  people  halted  by 
reason  of  some  event,  which  are  not  recorded  in  Num.  xxxiii.* 
But,  granting  all  these  possibilities,  the  conclusion  only  acquires 
greater  force,  that  the  fragment  on  the  seven  camp-stations 
in  Num.  xxi.  12-20  belonged  to  another  catalogue,  also  ex- 
tremely ancient,  but  widely  different  in  details.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us,  however,  that  we  are  still  able  to 
discover  such  ancient  documents  of  strictly  historical  contents 
and  value.  We  will  not  and  cannot  affirm  that  these  catalogues 
were  kept  during  the  journey,  or  written  down  at  once  during 
its  last  year ;  but  at  a  much  later  period  they  cannot  have  been 
attempted. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  narratives  themselves,  the  first  thing 
which  forces  itself  on  our  notice  is,  that  notwithstanding  their 
riches  in  many  parts,  derived  often  from  quite  different  sources, 
they  still  contain  many  gaps  which  cannot  escape  an  attentive 

though  on  the  whole  agreeing  with  Num.  '  The    expression    '  after   three    davs 

xxxiii.  31-33,  nevertheless  diverges  so  far  journey'  which  often  occurs,  Num.  xxxiii. 

from  it  in  the  form  of  the  local  names  8,  x.  33;  Ex.  xv.  22,  comp.  Ex.  iii.  18  sq. ; 

(sometimes  indeed  only  in  the  punctuation  Gen.  xxx.  36  and  xxii.  4,  is  seen  by  its  fre- 

*is*^|  and  n^i^i),  in  the  order  of  the  quent  repetition  to  be  a  round  number, 

resting  places,  and  especially  in  the  casual  aln\08t  as  much  as  a  *  seven  days'  journey  * 

mention  of  the  place  of  Aaron's  death,  ^©d  m  a  somewhat  different  sense  in  Gen, 

that  it  must  be  derived  from  a  distinct  and  ^^™'  23,  2  Kings  m.  9. 

independent  source ;  and  from  an  equally  •  As  Meriba  and   Massa,    Num.    xx. 

divei^gent  authority  is  most  likely  derived  13,  24 ;  Ex.  xvii.  7  ;   Taberah  Num.  xi.  3 ; 

the  statement  in  Deut.  ii.  13  sq.  respecting  apparently  introduced  like  all  these  en- 

the  encampment  at  the  brook  Zarod,  comp.  carapments  not  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 

Num.  xxi.  12.  from  the  earliest  historical  work. 
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observation.  These  losses  and  defects  may  be  in  part  original, 
such  as  even  the  earliest  historian  was  unable  to  supply  and  fill 
up.  For  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  contemporaries 
or  immediate  successors  of  Moses  vrrote  his  history  at  great 
length ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  just  seen  in  the  important 
case  of  the  eighteen  camp-stations  which  even  the  Book  of 
Origins  treats  as  a  blank,  how  soon  certain  links  of  the  remote 
history  were  dimmed  in  the  memory.  But  other  omissions 
(and  tiiis  is  to  us  more  extraordinary)  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  superfluity  of  written  narratives  which  later  revisers 
pruned  away,  and  by  the  manifold  variety  and  diversity  of 
matter,  which  later  compilers  felt  called  upon  to  simplify. 
Thus  the  Fifth  Narrator  has  introduced  breaks  into  the  chro- 
nology. We  sometimes  find  a  certain  Hur  ^  mentioned  together 
with  Aaron,  and  as  his  equal,  but  we  possess  no  other  trace  of 
him.  We  perceive  that  he  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fuller  traditions ;  moreover  he  is  mentioned  quite 
briefly  and  abruptly  in  those  passages  as  a  person  as  well 
known  as  Aaron ;  and  yet  in  our  extant  circle  of  traditions  we 
cannot  even  trace  his  genealogy.'  Compare  with  this  the  exact 
description  of  the  pedigree  of  Aaron  and  of  his  four  often 
named  sons;'  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  primitive  account 
above  all  could  not  have  introduced  a  man  of  such  importance 
in  so  perfectly  incidental  and  obscure  a  manner ;  and  then  it 
will  be  granted  that  the  written  accoxmts  from  which  the  Fifth 
Narrator  takes  his  mention  of  this  man  must  have  spoken  of 
h\m  much  more  in  detail.  The  followii^  may  serve  as  another 
example.  The  father-in-law  of  Moses,  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ii., 
must,  from  all  the  traces  we  can  discover,*  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  characters  connected  with  the  history  of  Moses ; 
but  how  fragmentary  and  sometimes  contradictoiy  are  the  ex- 
tant short  accounts  of  him !  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins 
he  was  called  Hobab  son  of  Eaguel,^  but  according  to  the 
still  earlier  narrator,  Jethro ;  ^  and  this  name  is  adopted  also  by 
the  Third  and  Fifth  Narrators.^    That  Moses  did  not  take  his 

*  Ex.  xvii.  10,  12,  and  xxiv.  14.  •  Ex.  xviii.,  comp.  iv.  18. 

'  It  is  by  mere  guess-work  that   the  '  Ex.  ii.-iv.    In  Ex.  ii.  18,  the  words 

later  Jews  called  him  the    husband   of  p  nn*  have  in   my  opinion  fallen  out 

Miriam;  but  even  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  2.  before  ^Kljn ;  and  this  error  must  have 

4,  6.  1,  regarded  the  artificer  Bezaleel  of  been  a  very  early  one;  compare  the  LXX. 

Judah,  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  yer.  16,  who  present  the  text  more  com- 

'30,  xxxviii.  22,  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  Miriam's  piete.     It  might  be  imagined  that  Hobab 

sonor  rather  grandson,  because  his  grand-  ^as  the  man's  real  personal  name,  and 

father  is  named  Hur.  \-^jy^^  which  signifies  prtfect,  his  title  of 

*  E^:  ii:S'fv.'l8  sq.  x^-iii.;  Nimi.  x.    honour,  about  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
29-32  t'^^  ^  Arabic  ImAm.    The  change 

*  Num.  X.,  comp.  Judges  iv.  11.  between  ^^jr^^  and  1p_*  (which  occurs  once. 
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wife  and  children  with  him  into  Egypt,  although  another 
ancient  account  says  he  did,^  must  have  been  folly  detailed  by 
one  of  the  very  earliest  Narrators ;  ^  though  in  the  present  state 
of  the  narrative  this  is  scarcely  discernible  now. 

As  these  narratives  now  stand,  we  can  discover  in  them 
three  separate  groups  by  different  authors,  and  from  very 
different  ages. 

1)  A  small,  but  in  some  respects  very  remarkable,  group 
consists  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  Mosaic  times.  To  these  belong  the  passages  enumerated 
at  p.  64  sqq. ;  and  at  the  same  time,  many  short  notices  de- 
rived from  these  earUest  writings  may  be  interwoven  in  later 
narratives*  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  in 
simplicity  and  accuracy  of  recollection,  as  well  as  in  fulness 
and  variety  of  original  matter,  they  greatly  surpass  even  the 
Book  of  Origins,  and  must  therefore  be  of  much  earlier  date. 
The  incidents  and  peculiarities  of  that  remote  antiquity  can 
nowhere  else  be  so  certainly  learned  as  in  them,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  loss  of  this  nature  to  be  more  deplored,  than 
that  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  They  give  us  such 
accurate  information  as  we  find  nowhere  else  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  journey  through  the  desert,  and  the  stations  of 
the  camp ; '  they  also  allow  to  Jethro  a  considerable  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Mosaic  age ;  ^  they  do  not  restrict  the  solemn 
period  of  instruction  and  the  giving  of  the  law  so  exclusively  to 
the  encampment  at  Sinai,'^  as  is  done  in  the  Book  of  Origins ; 
and,  among  other  more  simple  conceptions,  they  exhibit  the 
Divine  guidance  of  the  people  under  Moses,  only  by  the  simple 
and  beautifdl  image  of  an  angel  of  God  going  before  the  host.^ 
Moreover  the  work  of  the  Earliest  Narrator  comprised  probably 
the  beautifdl  song  of  praise  Ex.  xv.  1-21,  and  certainly  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  ancient  attempt  at  a  complete  code  of  law 
Ex.  XX.  22 — xxiii.  19,  making  a  slight  change  in  the  narrative 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two ;  see  also  p.  64  sqq. 

2)  By  fitr  the  largest  group  appertains  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 
the  character  and  age  of  which  is  described  at  p.  74  sqq.  To 
it  belongs  great  part  of  Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  with 
the  exception  of  xxvi.  3-45,  the  chief  part  of  Numbers,  and 

in  Ex.  iv.  18;  beBides  which  the  LXX.  *  Ex.  iy.  19-26. 

always  hare  TMp)  is   most  easily  ex-  *  According  to  the  short  hint,  Ex.  xviii. 

plained  by  supposing  the  name  to  have  ^  ?*?P*  ^\\}^' 

beenformedlike  oliibandothepSyriao  i^_^  ""•  '^  '^■^  N""-  "•  J*-22.™- 

words  (see  my  Lehrb.,  §  202  a,  note).  If  so,  «  Ex.  xviii. 

this  Nabatean  formation  shows  it  to  be  ^  According  to  Ex.  xv.  25  sq. 

not  an  Israelitish  name.  "  Ex.  xiv.  19,  xxiii.  20, 23 ;  Num.  xx.  10. 

OG 
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itself  to  him.  The  meaning  of  that  religion,  and  the  meanings 
of  Moses  also,  is,  that  before  Jahve  even  the  greatest  leader 
should  again  be  on  a  level  with  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  Now  in  the  life  of  a  commimity  based  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple, BO  long  as  it  steadily  advanced  on  the  track  thus  opened 
to  it,  the  name  of  its  founder  would  become  indifferent  to  it« 
The  great  change  in  the  external  position  of  the  nation  directly 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  prevalent  disorder  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  doubtless  contributed  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  Moses.  As  a  compensation,  we  know  certainly  that 
the  narrators  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic  age,  whenever 
there  was  necessity  for  speaking  of  Moses,  did  so  with  historic 
accuracy.^ 

K  in  the  case  of  every  great  historical  phenomenon  it  is  only 
by  a  vivid  retrospect  over  the  whole  period  and  its  results 
that  the  scattered  fragments  of  remembrance  can  be  arranged 
in  a  new  series,  this  necessity  for  a  free  survey  is  far  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  hero  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  who  must  live 
more  indelibly  in  the  great  results  of  his  efforts  and  his  victories 
than  in  the  fleeting  remembrance  of  the  specialities  of  his  life. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  must  certainly  have  been  in  obscure 
antiquity  a  wonderfrdly  elevated  period,  a  focus  of  most  surpri- 
sing power,  resolution,  and  activity.  The  entire  people  of  late 
ages  look  back  with  wonder  to  its  elevation,  its  well  remem- 
bered fame,  and  its  sharply  defined  requirements ;  the  earliest 
national  songs  in  Canaan  resound  with  the  praise  of  Sinai,  as 
the  venerated  origin  of  all  the  historical  glory  of  Jahve  and 
his  people  ;*  to  distant  Sinai  Elijah  flies  for  refuge  in  the 
utmost  desperation  of  his  soul,  as  to  the  primeval  hearth  and 
the  last  retreat  of  the  holy  fire  in  Israel,  there  to  watch  for  the 
voice  of  Jahve  and  for  light;'  and  above  all,  all  the  special 
arrangements  and  the  very  existence  of  the  community,  with 
its  spiritual  truths  and  high  objects  of  endeavour,  point  most 
distinctly  to  a  period  which  had  the  power  and  courage  to 
produce  such  results,  and  to  establish  them  firmly  during  many 
centuries.  In  feu^t,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realise  the 
eminence  of  a  period  fruitful  in  such  results,  which  gave  to  the 
nation  all  its  fame  and  splendour,  and  determined  its  entire 
tendency  and  aim  for  many  centuries — ^nay,  for  the  whole  of 
its  ancient  period.  Be  it  granted  that  the  leader  of  that  age 
and  originator  of  that  most  pregnant  development,  frt)m  l£e 
very  fact  that  he  obtruded  himself  so  little,  but  gave  the  glory 

*  From  passages  like  Jud.  iv.  11,  xviii.        '  Jud^.  v.  4  sq. 
30  (according  to  the  correct  reading).  *  1  Kings  zix  8  sq. 
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to  his  OtoAy  gradtially  disappeared  firom  tlie  recollection  of 
posterity  behind  his  great  work,  and  for  long  was  distinctly 
known  to  but  few:  yet,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  sonl  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness,  and  that  he  worked,  and  worked  with  won-* 
derftd  power  and  success,  remains  perfectly  clear,  unless  we 
choose  to  ascribe  to  chance  whatever  is  most  spiritual  in  the 
world,  and  so  to  plunge  ourselves  into  blindness.  The  true 
problem  before  us  is,  first  of  all  to  recognise  as  accurately  as 
our  materials  render  possible  the  inner  life  and  movement  of 
that  great  spiritual  activity,  and  thus  to  understand  the  com- 
mencement of  an  age  so  rich  in  results  for  Aiture  centuries ; 
nor,  until  this  is  done,  can  the  special«&cts  and  events,  so  far 
as  recorded,  be  rightly  estimated  or  truthfully  depicted.  And 
it  lies  in  tiie  very  essence  of  the  thing  that  precisely  those 
spiritual  impulses  and  efforts,  inasmuch  as'  they  last  far  beyond 
Moses,  and  determine  the  course  of  the  history  in  its  details, 
can  be  most  fuUy  and  certainly  recognised  here. 

n.  Beginning  op  the  Insurrection  op  Israel  in  Egypt. 

According  to  the  present  narrative,  the  great  change  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  proceeds  wholly  from  the  birth, 
growth,  and  active  efforts  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.  This 
view  of  the  origin  of  that  era,  however,  is  evidently  only  a  con- 
sequence of  such  a  general  conception  of  the  history  of  that 
great  epoch  as  could  not  fail  to  spring  up  in  the  consecrated 
centre  of  the  ancient  community.  For,  as  that  community 
knew  that  it  was  only  through  the  strong  arm  of  a  Divine  de- 
liverance that  it  had  sprung  up  and  was  still  supported,  so  the 
memory  of  the  separate  events  of  its  history  transformed  itself 
in  an  ever  fuller  and  purer  degree  into  a  history  of  the  real 
Divine  redemption  —  a  history  which  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  mighty  instance  of  such  redemption,  the  true  model 
of  every  similar  though  less  grand  and  extensive  deliverance, 
and  the  hopeful  assurance  of  every  future  one.  In  presence  of 
the  one  exalted  thought,  that  they  were  the  *  People  of  God,* 
which  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  recollections  of  ihe  liberated 
community,  the  lower,  earthy  portions  of  the  remembrance 
have  gradually  disappeared  and  given  to  it  a  larger  space. 
And  if  ever  the  whole  mass  of  the  single  experiences  of  a 
great  history  can  at  last  be  concentrated  in  one  essential 
fundamental  thought,  and  this,  enclosing  within  itself  a  purely 
spiritual  truth,  is  adequate  to  inspire  a  whole  nation  with  a 
higher  life  and  the  courage  of  a  nobler  existence,  then  must 
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we  acknowledge  that  an  example  of  this  did  occur  on  a  larg^e 
scale  in  that  primeval  age;  in  fact,  the  purer  that  thought  became 
as  time  went  b j,  the  better  was  it  for  the  commnnitj  in  all 
respects,  since  tlie  purest  thoughts  are  the  mightiest  and  the 
most  indelible.  Moreover,  according  to  a  fondamental  principle 
of  this  ancient  community,  every  real  Divine  deliverance  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  true  prophet.  There- 
fore firom  this  point  of  view  the  entrance  of  Moses  on  this 
earthly  scene  formed  a  commencement  to  the  whole  history, 
before  which  all  other  recollections  gradually  faded  away* 

If  the  early  beginnings  of  this  new  era  form  altogether  the 
obscurest  portion  of  its  history,  this  is  yet  more  especially  true 
of  the  dawn  of  the  rising  in  Egypt  itself.  According  to  the 
present  narrative  in  Exodus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  pro- 
phetic power  of  Moses,  on  his  return  from  Ada,  had  first  raised 
the  nation,  sighing  under  Egyptian  oppression,  to  a  spiritual 
elevation ;  and  possibly  in  a  very  short  time,  although  nothing 
definite  is  said  on  that  point.  But  even  general  considerations 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  important  portions  of  the  history 
have  been  less  completely  preserved.  For  so  remarkable  a 
spiritual  phenomenon  as  Moses  must  always  be  only  the  climax 
of  a  long  enduring  powerful  movement,  and  constitutes  the 
highest  oscillation  in  a  series  of  efforts  constantly  increasing 
in  intensity,  and  then  exhausting  themselves.  We  see  this 
afterwards  very  distinctly  in  the  case  of  those  heroes,  Samuel 
and  David,  who  represent  the  highest  point  of  the  second 
great  epoch  of  the  Israelitish  history;  and  if  even  in  the 
New  Testament  the  Baptist  precedes  the  historical  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  how  much  more  must  we  look  on  Moscq 
as  only  the  crowning  point  of  a  long  enduring  movement  whicb 
originated  before  his  energetic  arrival  on  the  scene ! 

And  in  fact,  when  we  look  with  stricter  attention  into  the 
Bible  narratives,  we  meet  with  many  indications  which  may 
verify  this.  We  will,  not  infer  too  much  from  the  flight  of 
Moses  into  Asia  on  account  of  the  murder  of  an  Egyptian,^ 
although  according  to  the  narrative  itself  Moses  can  scarcely 
have  been  at  that  time  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  as  a  favourite 

'  An  example,  ehowing  bow  BUi)er8ti-  Rev.  xix.   15,   21 ;   as  if  Mosps  at  that 

tiously,  and  how  contrary  to  its  original  early  time  had  been  a  prophet  at  all! 

meaning,  the  Mosaic  history  was  under-  But  we  mark  an  unmistakable  transition 

stocd  in  later  times  than  those  of  the  Old  towards  this  idea,  even  in  Acts  vii.  25. 

Testament,  is  seen  in  the  assumption  of  What  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of 

later  teachers  (e.g.  even  in  Clem.  Alex,  viewing  the  history  of  Moses  was  effected, 

Strom,  i.  23),  that  Moses  killed  the  Egyp-  to  judge  even  from  this  one  example  only, 

tian  by  a  word  only ;  which  they  thought  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  times  of 

plight  be  ijifcrrtxl  fh>m  Isaiali  xi.  4,  comp.  Israel! 
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of  hia  daughter^  the  description  being  rather  that  of  a  man  of 
importance  living  among  his  own  people.  Nor  will  we  farther 
insist  that  Moses,  retarcung  to  Egypt,  must  at  least  have  re* 
tnmed  thither  at  a  suitable  time,  when  he  could  hope  to  act  not 
wholly  without  result.  But  if,  according  to  an  extant  account, 
unhappily  sadly  isolated,^  at  the  very  moment  that  Moses  was 
preparing  to  return  from  Asia,  Aaron  went  to  meet  him  as  far 
even  as  Sinai,  and  they  both  together  then  penetrated  into 
Egypt :  then  this  necessarily  presupposes  a  movement  in  Egypt, 
corresponding  to  that  in  Asia  which  must  have  preceded  it. 
During  the  absence  of  Moses,  therefore,  his  elder  brother  Aaron 
had  evidently  not  been  quite  inactive  in  regard  to  the  work  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  meet  him  in  Asia.  And 
when  we  subsequently  see  these  two  noble  brothers,  after  their 
meeting  at  Sinai,  continue  to  work  out  their  great  scheme  in 
common,  although  not  constantly  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  some* 
times  even  opposed  to  each  other,  we  feel  as  if  the  truth  every- 
where met  us,  that  the  great  rising  of  Israel  sprang  from 
the  meeting  of  two  great  movements  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia,  the 
leaders  of  which  were  respectively  Aaron  and  Moses. 

Further,  when  we  look  at  Levi,  the  tribe  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
it  will  become  evident  that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Moses 
and  subsequentiy  that  it  was  elevated  to  be  the  sacerdotal  tribe; 
but  even  in  Egypt  it  must  have  raised  itself  around  its  great 
clansman  Aaron  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  have  become 
habituated  to  his  leadership.  For  we  see  it  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  constantiy  forming  a  close  circle  round  Aaron,  and 
when  necessary  protecting  the  purer  religion  proclaimed  by 
Moses  and  Aaron  against  all  the  other  tribes.  Now  as  Levi 
was  possessed  by  a  whq^y  different  spirit  during  the  Patriarchal 
age  (p.  379),  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  the  dominant  one  in 
Egypt  at  first ;  and  as  Aaron  and  Moses  by  no  means  belonged 
to  the  ruling  family  of  Levi  (p.  364),  and  the  tribe  therefore 
did  not  rally  around  them  merely  as  hereditary  leaders;  it 
becomes  clear  that  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in 
Levi  towards  the  close  of  the  Egyptian  period.  The  new  rising 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  certainly  issued  principally  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi  and  from  Aaron,  and  in  Egypt  that  iiibe  commenced 
those  noble  struggles  which  it  afterwards  continued  tmder 
Moses,  and  perseveringly  carried  on  to  a  victorious  issue. 

Finally,  the  ancient  Egyptian  recollections  handed  down 
through  Manetho,  point  with  the  utmost  distinctness  to  such 

*  Ex.  iv.  27-29,  from  tHe  earliest  narrator ;  while  the  Fifth  Narrator  only  applies 
this  in  hifl  usual  way,  ver.  14. 
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a  conjunction  of  two  great  morements,  an  earlier  one  in  Egypt 
and  another  in  Asia.  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  again 
forther  on. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  form  that 
rising  took  on  its  spiritual  side ;  and  whether  that  phase  of 
it  was  strictly  confined  to  the  Israelites  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, or  possessed  farther  ramifications  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  only  view  we  can  adopt  is,  that  this  gradual  rising  sprang 
from  no  mere  revolt  against  Egyptian  oppression,  but  was  chiefly 
kindled  and  fanned  to  a  flame  by  a  high  thought  and  a  new- 
born spiritual  truth.    But  that  this  thought  was  not  that  pecu- 
liar to  Moses,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  we  must  assume 
just  as  assuredly  as  we  do  that  it  had  a  certain  connection 
with  it ;  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  this  early  period  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  name  Jahve  as  the  brief  symbol  of  the 
religion  founded  by  Moses,  as  it  came  to  be  used  after  his 
time.    But  what  is  presupposed  by  Moses'  peculiar  thought^ 
even  with  respect  to  the  Patriarchal  age,  and  forms  one  of  its 
deep  foundations,  is  the  truth  of  the  uniiy  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  true  Qod.    Now,  in  opposition  to  the  then  degraded 
state  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (see  p.  481   sq.),   this  truth  must 
have  been  established  by  so  profound  a  necessity,  we  may  say, 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  find  in  it  the  mightiest  lever  and 
the  surest  basis  of  all  that  rising.    This  was  the  precise  point 
where   this   movement   could   connect  itself  with  the  really 
national  past  in  the  history  of  Israel.     For  though  we  now 
possess  but  little  detailed  information  respecting  the  religion 
of  the  Patriarchs   (p.   817   sq.),  we  are  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  its  essence  and  its  relation  to  the  development 
of  this  later  age.    The  Patriarchs  acknowledged  but  one  God, 
and  to  him  as  invisible  and  supernal  they  offered  sacrifices 
upon  altars  without  images  and  without  temples,*  under  the 
open  sky ;   so  simply  and  so  justly  did  they  even  thus  early 
think  of  their  God.*     Still,  to  them  he  was  but  as  their  own 
household  God,  and  they  placed  him  beside  the  Gods  of  other 
families,  tribes  and  nations.      As  heads  of  a  great  tribe  or 
ruling  family,  they  insisted  that  sacrifices  should  be  made  to 
this  invisible  heavenly  God  only ;  they  were  not  behindhand  in 
apprehending  the  purer  thought  of  a  supreme  God  encompassing 

'  That  the  PatiiarchB  built  altars  only,  more  elaborated  systenui  of  worship, 

is  a  constant  tradition ;  indeed  eyen  under  *  According  to  a  reiy  ancient  phrase, 

the  Jehovistic  religion  these  were  origin-  indeed  (p.  319,  comp.  346  note\  this  is 

ally  deemed  adequate,  see  Alter thumer,  p.  true  primarily  only  of  the    God  of  the 

123  sq.     When  thus  designedly  left  with-  father  of  Israel ^  i.  e.  of  Jacob  ;  but  there 

out  image  and  temple,  they  certainly  had  is   no  reason   to  think   that   the  case  of 

a  meaning  of  their  own,  us  opposed  to  the  Abraham  and  Isaac  was  diifferent. 
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all,  which  wad  abeady  cherished  by  the  most  enlightened  men 
of    Canaan ;  and  they   were  undoubtedly  superior  to  these  in 
tlie  energy  and  feithfubiess  wherewith  they  adopted  this  truth 
to  g^ide  tiieir  own  aims  and  deeds. ^     But  in  separate  houses 
under  their  sway,  especially  among  the  women  and  slaves,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  Teraphimy  i.e.  images  of  the  Deity,  from 
keeping  their  place  and  being  regarded  as  the  innermost  shrine 
and  fixed  cenire  of  each  household ;  and  in  fact  these  Teraphim 
kept  their  place  in  private  houses  from  those  early  days  until 
long  after  Moses.^     Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  imity  and 
spirituality  of  Grod  to  which  they  clung  was  in  many  respects 
unstable  and  £aint,  as  but  the  first  germ  of  the  entire  truth ; 
yet  it  is  truly  wonderful,  how  firm  an  impress  the  perception 
of  the  unity  of  Grod  in  that  early  age  left  even  on  their  language. 
For  it  was  an  antique  usage,  more  especially  in  this  Semitic 
tribe,  to  designate  (Jod,  as  also  every  other  superior,  externally 
by  a  plural  form,  by  which  no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  kind  of 
dignity  and  reverence  was  simply  expressed.'    But  the  fact  that 
in  the  usage  of  the  language  tiiis  Elohim  was  always  treated 
strictly  as  an  individual,  and  never  considered  or  construed  as 
a  plural,  unless  when  employed  in  speaking  to  heathens  or  of 
angels  and  spirits,^  is  a  remarkable  evidence  how  long  anterior 
to  Moses  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  God  was  rooted  in  the 
national  consciousness  (see  p.  319  sq.).     For  while  we  can  still 
clearly  trace  the  gradual  progress  in  the   use  of  the  name 
Jahve,  which  was  first  exalted  so  high  by  Moses,  this  usage  of 
the  name  Elohim  had  at  his  time  obviously  been  long  immu- 
tably fixed.    And  even  though  no  more  than  the  germ  of  the 
trutii  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  was  inherited  from 
ancient  time,  yet  it  is  clear  how  easily  the  same  truth,  when  it 
now  sprang  up  in  Egypt  in  a  £ajr  more  defined  and  developed 
form,  could  the  more  readily  establish  itself  in  Israel,  because 
it  rested  upon  a  foundation  previously  laid. 

'  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  stood  as  stated  above,  and  bears  no  ana- 

Tegaid  Abraham's  relation  to  Melchizedek  logf  to  the  stiff  and  awkward  *  plural  of 

in  Ghm.  xiv.  majesty '  in  modem  languages. 

'  See  Alter thumeTf  p.  256  sq.  where  this        *  See  Lehrhuch  §  318  a ;  even  where  only 

is  stated    in  more  general  terms.    The  one  visible  spirit  is  spoken  of,  rather  in  a 

small  work  of  Laz.  Bendavid,  a  Kantian  heathen  fashion,  Elohim  is  construed  like 

philosopher,  ^wber  die  Bdigion  der  Ebrder  a  real  plural,  1  Sam.  zzviii.  13.    Accord- 

vor  Hioee*  Berlin,   1812,   treats  of  this  ing  to  the  latest  historical  discoveries  we 

difficult  subject  very  inadequatelv.  may  compare  with  it  the  mode  in  which, 

•The  plural    in  ^oAm-undoubt^^^  in  the  5^AnameA,  a  pi.     \j'j  for  God  h^ 
forces  us  to  assume  that  the  idea  of  Poly-  ^    cJ  *V^ 

theism  had  had  an  actual  historical  exis-  been  formed  from  the  Zendic  jaraia,  as  if 

tence,  because  otherwise  the  word  would  the  former  boundless   number  of  divine 

have  been  an   impossibility;   but   in  iU  beings  had  been  merged  in  this  unity, 
actual  usage  this  plural  is  to  be  under- 
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Now,  did  Egyptians  second  IsraePs  stro^les  for  snch 
higher  truths,  even  if  sympathising  in  the  search  and  inquiry 
only — in  the  same  way  as  Melchizedek  supported  Abraham? 
We  regret  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily.  It  is  not  in  itself  improbable  that  a  more 
spiritual  religion  should  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
Egypt,  a  country  which  had  been  long  highly  civilised ; '  the 
recollections  respecting  Moses  in  the  Old  Testament  imply  a 
certain  connection  as  well  as  opposition  between  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Egyptian  tradi* 
tions  sufficiently  indicate  that  about  thmt  time  a  religious  war 
did  actually  burst  out.  But  with  our  present  means  we  cannot 
follow  this  out  into  detail :  at  all  events  the  power  then  retain- 
ing rule  in  Egypt  only  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Israelites, 
and  pursued  that  object  with  the  greater  zeal,  the  less  they 
und^stood  the  new  spirit  which  animated  the  people.  And  in 
accordance  with  this  we  certainly  cannot  doubt  that  before  the 
return  of  Moses  from  Sinai  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had  risen 
up  energetically  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  their 
nationality  and  their  religion,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
movement  which  the  arrival  of  Moses,  as  their  deliverer,  only 
brought  to  a  climax;  the  right  understanding  of  which  is 
important  for  the  immediately  following  history  of  Moses 
himself. 

For  even  if  we"  knew  more  than  we  do  of  the  history  of  Moses' 
youth,  we  yet  could  not  undertake  to  follow  into  its  historical 
beginnings  a  spirit  like  that  of  Moses — a  spirit  that  governs 
by  its  own  original  power,  independent  of  aU  external  events, 
that  shows  us  things  divine,  and  more  or  less  completely  fiilfils 
its  allotted  task.  We  of  a  later  age  can  only  admire  and 
reverence  a  spirit  whose  original  grandeur  and  power  all  the 

*  If  the  obaervation  of  Lepsius  {Denk-  authority  of  Manetho.  These  sacrificee 
miUer  aus  Aeffypten  u,  Aethiopien.  Berl.  are  actually  never  represented  upon  the 
l^A^.-p.l^Bxi.'t  iih.  d.ersten  Atgyptischen  public  monuments,  and  were  therefore 
Gotterkreis  in  the  Abhand*  of  the  Berlin  probably  alurays  thenceforth  forbidden  by 
Academy  1851  p.  196  sqq. ;  and  see  also  royal  edict  (Herod,  ii.  45),  although  in 
Bnigschs  HUt.  €Pi!gypte,  i.  p.  114,  118,  certain  cases  still  continued,  according  to 
124,  166,  175)  and  others  is  furtlier  con-  Biodorus  i.  88,  and  Plutarch  on  Isia  and 
firmed,  a  reliffious  reformation,  such  as  Osiris,  Izxiii.  Unreliable  later  ideas,  such 
coidd  only  be  me  result  of  violent  religious  as  that  of  Lucian  {on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  iii. ) 
contests,  must  have  been  introduced  into  that  in  old  times  even  the  Egyptians  had 
Egypt  by  royal  command,  just  towards  the  temples  without  images,  have  no  claim  on 
close  of  the  18  th  dynasty,  a  period  belong-  our  attention;  but  it  is  nevertheless  re- 
ing  to  the  present  history.  At  the  very  markable  that  Heliopolis,  which  bordered 
beginningof  that  dynasty  Am68is  abolished  closely  on  Gr08hen(p.  436)  and  was,  accord- 
human  sacrifices,  at  all  events  at  Helio-  ing  to  all  tradition,  the  dwelling  place  of 
polis,  as  is  distinctly  reported  in  Porphyry  Moses,  is  described  by  Strabo,  xvii,  1.  29, 
de  Ahsthmitia,  ii.  55,  and  Eusebius  Theoph.  as  a  sort  of  regular  sacerdotal  and  uni- 
ii.  56  sq.,  and  Pntp.  Ev.  iv.  16,  on  the  versity  city  for  northom  Egypt. 
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vicissitudes  of  fortune  serve  only  more  firmly  and  definitely  to 
develop  and  complete;  we  can  only  seek  encouragement  and 
instruction  from  him,  only  draw  nearer  to  him  as  equals  to  an 
equal :  but  explain  him,  derive  him  from  previous  antecedents, 
we  cannot,  for  we  here  stand  in  presence  of  the  mystery  of  all 
creation  and  of  all  spiritual  power.  But  we  can  and  indeed 
mhst  clearly  apprehend  the  temporal  conditions,  under  which 
alone  it  was  possible  even  for  him  to  carry  out  and  to  attain 
what  he  did  attain:  for  even  the  noblest  mind  in  its  early 
manifestation  is  only  like  a  germ  which  canliot  unfold  its  inner 
power  except  under  certain  conditions. 

And  undoubtedly  the  first  condition  is,  that  such  a  spirit 
should  appear  at  a  time  and  place  where  a  great  problem  of 
the  human  soul  is  striving  after  a  solution,  and  the  ground  of 
,life  is  duly  prepared  for  new  seed  from  heaven.  Many  things 
are  requisite  to  make  such  a  juncture,  and  rare  must  such  times 
and  places  generally  be ;  for  centuries  may  elapse  in  which  an 
already  received  truth  can  only  strike  deeper  root,  and  during 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  fresh  one ; 
and  the  new  truth  itself  can  only  make  its  appearance  when 
it  is  a  deeply  felt  necessity,  in  opposition  to  a  fully  developed 
antagonistic  principle.  In  our  times,  indeed,  such  intellectual 
conflicts,  in  a  certain  range  of  height  and  resemblance,  spread 
with  ease  over  many  countries ;  but  we  know  that  this  was  not 
the  case  in  remote  antiquity.  But  when  Moses  appeared,  as  we 
have  shown  at  p.  426  sqq.  and  886  sqq.,  such  a  height  of 
intellectual  life  had  already  been  attained  in  Egypt,  that 
its  antagonistic  principles  could  impinge  upon  each  other  most 
sharply  and  fully;  and  thus  early  did  the  people  of  Israel 
encounter  the  necessity  of  either  succumbing  as  slaves  to  Egyp- 
tian idolatry  and  sovereignty,  with  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar spiritual  blessings,  or  else  of  encountering  Egypt  in  open 
stem  antagonism  and  thus  advancing  to  something  newer  and 
better.  In  no  other  known  country,  at  so  early  an  age,  did  a 
contest  for  the  highest  truths  of  religion  reach  such  a  height 
that  some  decisive  crisis  could  not  fail  to  arise;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  such  grand  historical  crises  that  the  true  greatness 
of  a  soul  like  that  of  Moses  manifests  itself. 

But  then  such  a  spirit  must  at  the  same  time  find  corre- 
sponding instruments  capable  of  entering  into  his  wishes,  and, 
what  is  still  more  necessary,  of  acting  in  accordance  with  them. 
In  later  ages  indeed,  when  from  various  causes  the  old  exclu- 
sive nationalities  were  being  gradually  broken  up  and  obliterated, 
Christianity,  though  proceeding  from  Israel,  could  at  once  turn 
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to  all  nations,  and  did  not  require  to  associate  itself  indissolublj 
with  one.  But  during  those  early  ages,  in  which  mankind  were 
separated  into  numerous  small  and  sharply- defined  nations, 
nothing  spiritual  could  flourish  except  in  closest  union  with  some 
definite  nationality.  But  if  a  people  is  to  receive  a  new  universal 
life-truth,  and  thus  to  renovate  its  existence  in  fresh  forms,  it 
must  certainly  possess  some  elasticity  and  health  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body :  for  a  people  may  sink  so  low,  either  by  pressure 
from  without  or  by  their  own  perversity  and  corruption,  as  to 
become  really  incapable  of  any  radical  improvement,  even 
when  needed  to  the  uttermost,  and  brought  close  to  them  by 
the  insight  and  counsel  of  some  great  spirit  among  them.  We 
have  seen  in  modem  times,  what  has  become  of  the  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  Poles,  as  also  of  the  Persians  and  the  Turks ; 
everywhere  history  presents  to  us  the  same  warnings,  and 
Germany  must  take  heed  lest  some  future  day  she  pay  a  higher 
penalty  than  she  has  yet  done  for  neglecting  to  listen  to  its 
voice.  Now  had  Israel  been  deeply  depressed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  passed  in  Egypt,  as 
without  carefiil  inquiry  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose,'  Moses 
could  hardly  have  found  a  people  capable  of  real  enthusiasm, 
perseverance  and  improvement;  for  after  too  long  oppression 
only  individual  minds  at  best  retain  much  vigour,  certainly 
not  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But  since  according  to  page  434 
sqq.  we  have  trustworthy  evidence  to  the  contrary,  tiie  severe 
oppression,  at  least,  can  scarcely  have  lasted  more  than  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  thus  a  tolerably  vigorous  and  uncor- 
rupted  nation  was  able  to  respond  to  the  call  of  its  great 
deliverer. 


in.  Beginning  op  the  Histobt  of  Moses. 

If  Moses  was  met  by  such  a  people  engaged  in  so  decisive 
a  crisis  and  in  such  an  aspiring  movement,  and  he  himself 
possessed  greatness  of  soul  equal  to  every  dangerous  tempta- 
tion in  the  hour  of  strife  as  well  as  in  that  of  success,  he  was 
able  to  achieve  the  very  highest  that  was  possible  at  that  epoch, 
and  no  earthly  power  could  finstrate  the  eternal  destiny  of  a 
spirit  which  had  a  wonderful  divine  work  to  do  on  earth.  The 
story  of  his  birth  and  youth  in  the  present  book  is  based 

>  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9.  1,  really  thinks  occurring  Gon.  zv.  13,  in  a  poetical  dis- 

that  the  Israelites  bore  their  sufferings  in  course,  is  at  all  events  used  in  a  more 

E^jpt  during  the  space  of  400  years.    The  general  sense, 
similar  expression  of  the  Fifth  Narrator, 
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on  this  high  aspect  of  his  whole  earthly  career.  The  child 
Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  the  Levite,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  runs  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the  waves  of  the  Nile, 
through  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  is  nevertheless 
saved :  this  story  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  by  which  antiquity  expressed  its  feeling  of  the 
truth,  that  no  power  can  prevent  the  uprising  of  so  great  a 
hero.'  The  world,  as  if  dimly  foreseeing  that  he  would  destroy 
its  work,  strove  from  the  very  beginning  to  annihilate  him,  but 
by  his  preservation  in  infancy  the  child,  the  predestined  instru- 
ment of  higher  designs,  gives  an  earnest  of  his  aU-subduing 
energy ;  and  we  are  thus  aroused  to  eager  attention  respecting 
the  further  development  of  such  a  life*  It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  follow  farther  back  the  track  of  this  story ;  for  though  as 
to  its  meaning  and  origin  it  dates  from  early  times,  in  its 
present  form  it  is  derived  only  from  the  Third  Narrator.* 

That  Moses  was  brought  up  in  Egyptian  learning  and 
knowledge,^  but  yet,  when  driven  to  an  act  of  patriotic  in- 
dignation, obliged  to  flee  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  Midian  (or  according  to  Hellenistic  pronunciation, 
Madian),^  the  ruling  nation  there,  and  that  he  formed  a  friend- 


'  Compare  for  instance  the  story  of  the 
childhood  of  Perseus  in  ApoUod.  Bibl.  ii. 
4.  1,  and  that  in  Moses  Choren.  i.  5  (6), 
and  the  Tamnl  in  Bernh.  Schmid's  Zer- 
streute  Blatter  (1843)  No.  2.  We  must 
however  never  forget,  how  early  and  how 
powerfully  the  grand  example  of  this 
story  about  Moses  may  have  influenced 
other  simiUr  ones,  e.  g.  those  respecting 
the  youth  of  Z41ish  and  Abraham  in  Ta- 
ban's  Annals,  i.  p.  124,  128,  Dubeuz.  A 
Vedic  stoiy  more  remotely  similar  is  given 
in  the  Joum.  As.  1859,  ii.  p.  416. 

«  The  entire  passage  Ex.  i.  15— ii.  22 
is  derived,  in  its  present  form  at  least, 
from  the  Third  Narrator.  We  are  led  to 
this  conclusion  not  only  by  the  style,  and 
by  the  agreement  in  the  description  of  a 
shepherd's  life  here,  ver.  16-21,  lii.  1,  with 
the  similar  one  in  Gen.  xxix,  but  also  by 
the  following  special  reason.  If  the  Book 
of  Origins  had  desired  to  mention  here 
the  parents  of  Moses,  it  would  neither 
have  named  them  so  indefinitely  as  is  the 
case  in  Ex.  ii.  1,  nor  have  put  off  the 
entire  account  of  the  family  of  Moees 
and  Aaron  to  a  later  and  less  suitable 
place,  Ex.  vi,  1 1-26.  Moreover,  the  mother 
of  Moses  here,  ii.  1,  bears  the  general  de- 
signation of  Bath-Levi ;  whereas  the  Book 
of  Origins  preserves  the  proper  name  of 
this   thq  only  daiighter  of  the  Patriarch 

H 


Levi  known  to  tradition,  in  Ex.  vi.  20 
(where  the  n*!''!  or  father's  sister,  against 
the  law  in  Lev.  xviii.  12-14,  xx.  19  sq.,  is 
still  allowed  to  marry  her  nephew^,  Num. 
xxvi.  69.  The  statement  respecting  the 
genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Num.  xxvi. 
68  from  nnp)  to  ver.  61,  is  indeed  intro- 
duced at  an  unsuitable  place,  but  according 
to  all  appearance  has  been  only  transferred 
thither  from  another  part  of  the  Book  of 
Origins  by  some  early  reader. 

■  Ex.  ii.  10 ;  Acts  vii.  22.  In  the  Pen- 
tateuch this  is  everywhere  token  for  granted 
as  self-evident:  at  a  later  time  Philo,  in 
his  Life  of  Moses,  i.  5,  gives  a  description 
of  it,  very  detailed  indeed,  but  only  filled 
up  by  the  loose  and  free  kind  of  descrip^ 
tion  with  which  he  also  restores  the  his- 
tories of  Abraham  and  Joseph  to  suit  his 
own  peculiar  ideas.  But  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  especially  the  Egyptian 
Jews  from  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  traced 
with  especial  interest  the  contact  between 
Israel  and  Moses  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  formed  many  new  theories  on 
the  subject. 

*  From  the  passages  Ex.  ii.  15,  lii.  1, 
xviii.  1,  L.  de  la  Borde  in  his  Commen- 
iaire  Giographique  sur  FExode  et  les  Nam- 
brcs  (Paris,  1841  fol.)  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  city  of  Midian  was 
situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  itself, 
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ship  with  a  prince  of  that  people  Hobab  (or  Jethro),  and 
married  his  daughter,  is  also  in  its  present  form*  reported 
only  by  the  Third  Narrator.  But  the  narrative  is  without 
doubt  based  on  genuine  history.  The  chain  of  high  granite 
mountains  towering  up  at  the  south  of  this  peninsula  under 
the  name  of  Sinai  or  (as  it  is  called  elsewhere)  Horeb,*  was 
certainly,  like  Ararat  or  the  Himalaya,  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  surrounding  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  not  one 
summit  merely  but  the  entire  range.'  When  Moses,  therefore, 
led  the  redeemed  people  to  that  region,  and  resided  long  with 
them  there,  as  in  a  safe,  homelike  and  hallowed  spot,  he  did  so 
because  he  was  aheady  familiar  with  it  as  a  sanctuary,  and 
knew  he  might  reasonably  expect  a  similar  shelter  there  for  the 
entire  nation. 

The  Egyptians,  indeed,  had  once  endeavoured,  long  before 
Moses,  to  maintain  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  as  one 
of  their  frontier  lands,  and  had  obtained  rich  metallic  trea&ure 
from  some  of  the  western  mountains  of  this  Sinaitic  chain ;  so 
that  even  now  we  still  discover  there  the  most  speaking 
evidences  of  their  great  art  and  love  of  agriculture :  *  but  at  the 
time  of  Moses  they  had  clearly  lost  all  dominion  there.  On 
the  contrary,  every  discernible  trace  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Amalekites,  the  original  inhabitants,  were  at  that 
time  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  entire  peninsula,  in 

on  its  eastern  coast,  whero  we  now  find  made  to  Sinai,  and  the  new  name  whs 

Daliab.     But  this  supposition  is  utterly  found  there ;  comp.  the  accurate  itinerary 

baspless,   as  wo  shall  see  when  treating  in  Dent.  i.  2. 

of  the  ago  in  which  the  Midianites  play        •  Comp.  'E^  xix.  8  and  the  ancient  name 

the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  *  Mount  of  God,'  Ex.  iv.  27,  iii.  1 ;  Num. 

Moses.  X.  33.    The  unbroken  continuity  of  the 

>  Ex.  ii.  1 1-22.  ^  whole  range  even  in  this  respect,  is  still 

«  The  two  names  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  expressed  in  its  modern  Arabic  name,t/eW 

not  interchanged  as  designating  diflferent  d  Tdr  (or  T5r) ;  for  this  name  Tftr,  which 

points  of   the  same  mountain  range,  as  since  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  has 

has  been  assumed  in  modem  times  with-  been  given  also  to  Mount  Gerizim,  Tabor 

out  any  reason.    But  the  name  Sinai  is  (as  by  KemAl-eddin  in  Freytag's  Chrest, 

clearly  the  earlier  one,  used  also  by  De-  p.  112,  2  sq.),  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

borah  in  Judges  v.  6 ;  the  use  of  the  name  though  properly  signifying  mountain  ge- 

Horeb  cannot  be  proved  before  the  age  neraUy,  is  nevertheless  specially  applied  to 

of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators,  comp.  a  sacred  mountain,  and  was  in  the  early 

Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6 ;  but  then  be-  Middle  Ages  transferred  to  this  whole 

comes  very  general,  as  is  shown  by  Deu-  range.    That  the  earlier  Arabs  pronounced 

teronomy  and  the  passages  1  Kings  viii.  it  TVir,  not  Tor,  appears  fi?om  the  rhyme 

9  (see  p.  76),  xix.  9  ;  MaL  iii.  22  [iv.  4] ;  in  Sur.  62.  1. 

Psalm  cvi.  19,    This  is  not  contradicted        *  In  the  WAdi  MaghAra  and  Sarbiit  (or 

by  the  fact  that  very  late  writers  reintro-  Sar&bit)  el  Khadtm ;  see  Lepsius,  Briefe 

duced  the  name  Sinai  from  mere  literary  aus  Aegypien^  p.  336  sq.  and  the  Ausland 

acquaintance  with  the  old  books.   Through  for  1861,  p.  288  sq.,  and  the  illustrHtions 

what  means  Horeb  became  the  prevalent  in   Bartlett's   Forty  Days  in  the  Desert^ 

name  after  the  ninth  century,  is  indeed  p.  45  sq.    The  book  of  Aristea**  (appended 

now  imknown  to  us;  possibly  after  the  to  Josephus,   Opera,  ii.  p.  114  sq.)  also 

days  of  Elijah   pilgrimages  were  oft«ner  exalts  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  peninsula. 
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the  north  chiefly  with  the  Canaanites,  and  in  the  sonth  espe- 
cially with  the  Midianites,  who  were  more  ctvilised  through 
commerce  and  the  arts;  but  that  in  some  spots  they  were 
mnch  intermixed  with  one  or  other  of  these  nations.  It  could 
not  be  doubtful  with  which  of  these  contending  parties  Moses 
would  most  closely  ally  himself,  considering  the  ancient  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Midian- 
ites. For  the  connection  between  Moses  and  the  Priest- 
Prince  of  Mifliaji  certainly  did  not  consist  only  in  his  marriage 
with  one  of  his  seven  daughters,  as  might  at  first  appear,^  but 
had  a  much  more  weighty  significance.  An  ancient  docu- 
ment^ states  that  this  father-in-law  of  Moses  was  really  a 
Kenite,  which  signifies  (according  to  p.  251),  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  large  and  very  ancient  nomadic  tribe  of  north- 
western Arabia  which  bore  the  name  of  Amalek ;  so  that,  as 
he  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  Midianite,  we  can  oidy  infer  iliat 
the  Midianites,  although  reckoned  among  Abraham's  de- 
scendants,' were  at  that  time  intimately  blended  with  the 
Amalekites,  and  had  obtained  rule  over  certain  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  Though  these  Kenites  were  nomads,  yet  every  trace 
of  their  history  shows  that  even  after  the  time  of  Moses 
they  continued  friendly  to  the  Israelites,  intermixed  more 
and  more  with  them,  and,  even  when  numbers  of  them  had 
rejoined  their  old  tribe  of  Amalek,  were  readily  spared  by 
the  Israelites  in  battle,  ^because  they  had  formerly  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  came  up  out  of 

*  From  the  mere  wordB  of  Ex.  ii  16-22.    zzzvii.  28,  and  the  name  SOra'aib  itself  to 

'Judges  i.  16;   comp.  iv.  11,  where    be  either  only  a  modification  of  Hobab  or 

%^^8  appears  to  be  given  to  Hobab  as  his    co^^^ounded   with   it.     Also    the    name 

actual  name;  yet  the  LXX.  have 'toOrfp.  ^^   ^^«   P^«    ijj^.     (^^«"    ^</^«' 

which  is  an  abbreviation  of  Jethro,  and  is  ed.  Hartmann,  p.  452)  is  probably,  as  in 

also  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Ex.  iv.  18,  many  similar  cases,  only  derived  from  the 

close  to  \^y,  but  punctuated  "im.    The  Bible;   see  however  the  various  reading 

words  nnn  *:aD  Judges  iv.  11  indicate  in  Jaubert's  edition,  vol.  i.p.  829;  and 

^,.7.    ''v.i-  T        .         ^       J  what  the  IslAm  narrators  t«U  of  Shu'aib 

a  subdivision  of  the  foregoing  ])^  and  (^s  in  JelAl-eddin's  History  of  Jerusalem, 

therefore   show  that  the  descendants  of  p.  288  so.  Kein.)  is  of  no  service  in  clearing 

Hobab  were  properly  only  a  part,  though  up  the  historical  facts.     In  the  Middle 

probably  even  later  the  ruling  part,  of  Ages  Jethro's  (Shu*aib*s)  grave  was  shown 

the  Kenites.  SeealBoreepectitighimp.448  at  the  Tell  Hattin  in  Galilee  (see  Gar- 

sq.    In  the  Koran  and  among  the  Moslim  moly's  liinhaires  p.  131,  185,  259,  385  ; 

generalljr  he  is  named   8hu*aibf  and   is  compare  447,  449 ;  KemM-eddin  1.  c.  p. 

Drought  into  frequent  connection  with  the  120,  4  Itom  below,  and  in  other  writers) ; 

Madianitcs  as  their  prophet  and  the  most  but  this  is  only  connected  with  the  general 

excellent  man  among  them,  Sur.  xxvi.  idea,  which  assigned  the  graves  of  most 

176-189,  vii.  83-100,  xi.  85-98,  xxix.  36  of  the  heroes  of  extreme  antiquity  to  the 

sq.,  XV.  78  sq. ;  Tabari's  Annal.  i.  p.  277,  Galilean   hills,  as  far  northwards  as  to 

IMib.     But  the  details  there  given,  many  Damascus,  based  upon  Apocryphal  books 

though  they  be,  appear  all  to  spring  from  such  as  that  of  Enoch, 
a  combination  of  Ex.   ii.   sq.  with  Gen.         ■  According  to  Gen.  xxv.  2. 

HH   2 
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Egypt.'  *  If  all  these  evidences  lead  us  to  draw  the  general 
inference  that  at  the  time  of  Moses  there  existed  an  alliance 
advantageous  to  both  parties,  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Kenite-Midianite  nation,  then  predominant  in  the  territory 
south  of  Sinai ;  then  we  are  able  fully  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  earliest  Narrator  ^  relates,  that  Jethro  advanced 
to  meet  his  son-in-law  returning  homeward  as  the  leader  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  fall  indeed  of  joyful  amazement  at  the 
wonderful  deeds  and  deliverances  of  Jahve,  but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  worldly  wisdom  also  ready  with  good  counsels,  which 
Moses  willingly  accepted.  Then  too,  we  perceive  how  cor- 
rectly the  Book  of  Origins  ^  relates  that  Moses,  when  on  the 
point  of  advancing  further  from  Sinai,  entreated  Hobab,  who 
knew  the  desert  tracks,  to  go  with  him,  promising  him  an 
equal  share  in  all  advantages,  but  could  not  without  some  so- 
licitation obtain  his  consent.  The  league  between  the  two 
nations  was  indisputably  voluntary,  binding  to  mutual  aid 
and  securing  equal  advantages ;  wherefore  tradition  always 
mentions  that  Jethro  passed  freely  to  and  fro  with  Moses.^ 
But  that  the  enmity  which  in  the  latest  days  of  Moses*  existed 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Midianites,  did  not  of  necessity 
extend  to  the  Kenites,  is  self-evident  from  what  is  said  above. 
That  such  an  alliance  was  ultimately  more  advantageous  to  the 
two  nations  than  to  the  two  leaders,  and  that  the  connection 
of  the  two  leaders  by  marriage  was  of  minor  importance,  is  else- 
where clearly  indicated :  ^  yet  all  historical  traces  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  Moses  on  his  first  flight  out  of  Egypt  entered 
at  once  into  close  connection  with  this  Priest-Prince  of  Midian, 
And  when  we  see  that  Moses  in  his  flight  directed  his  steps 
precisely  to  that  spot,  that  according  to  an  ancient  very 
isolated  record^  Aaron  afterwards  went  out  of  Egypt  to  meet 
him  there,  and  that  the  entire  nation  ®  desired  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Sinai,  as  to  a  well-known  sacred  spot,  it  becomes 
probable  that  a  still  earlier  connection  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations,  perhaps  dating  from  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the 
Hyks6s  (see  p.  393  sqq.).  Even  though  the  Israelites  had  for- 
merly separated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Hyksos,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  Egyptians ;  yet  now,  under  so  great 
a  change  of  circumstances,  and  after  an  interval  of  centuries, 
the  respective  feeling  of  all  the  nations  united  by  the  name 

I  1  Sam.  X7.  6.  *  According  to  Num.  xxv.  and  xxxi. 

«  Ex.  xviii.  •  1  Sam.  xv.  6. 

•  Num.  X.  29-32.  '  Ex.  iv.  27. 

«  Ex.  xviii.  27 ;  Num.  x.  30.  *  According  to  Ex.  iii.  12  sq. 
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of  Abraham/  might  rather  incline  to  mutual  friendship  and 
assistance,  as  will  be  fiarther  and  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
bourse  of  this  history. 

We  must,  however,  draw  one  inference  here.  The  Kenites 
who  allied  themselves  with  Israel,  retained  for  many  centuries, 
even  in  Canaan,  their  ancient  national  customs,  dwelling  in 
tents,  and  roving  about  in  search  of  desirable  abodes  (they  were 
afterwards  scattered  both  north  and  south  of  Canaan),  and 
exhibiting  the  swift  alternations  between  peace  and  war,  and 
all  the  cunning  ai^d  dissimulation,  which  characterise  the 
peoples  of  the  desert.^  But  that  in  joining  the  Isjaelitish  com- 
munity they  adopted  the  religion  of  Jahve  is  a  matter  of  course. 
With  this  people,  then,  Moses  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
before  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  we  are  told  that  he  went  to 
Egypt  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  Jethro.  Now  if  we  com- 
pare those  Egyptian  narratives  (to  be  subsequently  brought 
forward)  which  record  a  league  of  nations  in  Asia,  who 
brought  assistance  to  the  strangers  dwelling  in  Egypt,  it 
seems  as  if  a  trace  of  a  similar  reminiscence  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Biblical  tradition  of  the  flight  of  Moses  into  Asia  and 
his  union  with  the  Kenites.  For  the  other  nations  conjoined 
to  Israel  by  relationship  and  customs,  who  may  at  that  time 
have  united  themselves  with  the  body  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
might  well  be  soon  so  entirely  blended  with  them,  that  in 
after  ages  it  was  only  the  Kenites  who  from  retaining  their 
former  nomadic  habits  were  recognised  as  strangers  who  had 
joined  Israel  at  the  time  of  Moses.  This  would  also  account 
for  the  large  number  of  603,550  fighting  men,  of  which  Israel 
consisted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  according  to  ancient  enume- 
rations; for  that  number  would  be  too  great  for  the  land  of 
Goshen,  but  may  subsequently  have  been  actually  collected 
together  at  Sinai. 

The  ancient  authorities  have  not  recorded  the  age  of  Moses 
when  he  first  fled  from  Egypt ;  but  when  learned  writers  ^  of  a 
much  later  age  make  him  40  years  old  at  that  time,  as  if  the 
first  period  of  his  life  must  have  exactly  corresponded  in  length 
with  the  other  two,  he  being  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,*  and  120  at  his  death,*  they  do  this  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  cannot  enforce  our  agreement  with  them. 

»  That  the  Midianites,  who  were  then  24-27 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6  sq. 

the  dominant  tribe  at  Sinai,  were  among  »  See  Acts  rii.  23,  30. 

these,  follows  from  Gen.  xxv.  2.  *  Ex.  vii.  6. 

«  See   especially  Judges   iv.   11-22,  v.  *  Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 
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lY.  Moses  as  a  Pbophet  of  the  tbue  God  and  as  a  Man* 

1.  That  Moses  was  a  Prophet  at  the  time  when,  overcome  by 
a  righteous  but  too  vehement  indignation,  he  slew  the  Egyptian 
and  had  to  fly  from  Egypt,  is  not  conceivable  in  any  strict 
sense.  Ancient  tradition  itself  deems  him  a  prophet  only 
from  the  moment  of  his  solitude  at  Sinai,  wh^n  he  was  sud- 
denly and  irresistibly  transported  by  an  overpowering  fire  of 
Divine  revelation.^ 

But  the  high  importance  of  Moses  in  the  history  of  the 
world  lies  most  of  all  in  the  fact  that  he  became  a  Prophet, 
and  from  that  moment  acted  as  a  prophet  for  his  whole  remain- 
ing life.  This  idea  invariably  pervades  every  recollection  of 
him  and  every  narrative  respecting  him,  and  thus  Hosea,*  with- 
out naming  him,  briefly  designated  him  as  a  'Prophet'  by 
whom  God  in  ancient  days  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and 
preserved  it.  He  was  indeed  leader,  lawgiver,  and  a  worker  of 
miracles  to  his  people,  but  all  these  additional  attributes  fade 
before  that  one,  that  he  was  a  Prophet;  only  as  a  Prophet 
was  he  leader,  lawgiver,  and  worker  of  miracles,  and  all  his 
greatness  belongs  to  him  as  a  Prophet  alone.* 

We  must  therefore  here  recognise  one  of  the  most  wonderftil 
primal  £EU)ulties  of  the  soul,  which  potentially,  indeed,  is  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  human  race,  but  in  especial  strength, 
truth  and  persistence  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  Israel  only ; 
and  in  no  other  prophet  has  produced  results  so  important  to 
the  history  of  the  world  as  in  Moses.  This  is  scarcely  the 
place  to  describe  in  detail  that  power  in  itself,  or  in  relation  to 
the  other  primitive  fiu5ulties  of  the  soul ;  *  here  we  must  rather 
restrict  ourselves  to  its  historical  significance. 

There  is  no  notion  more  preposterous  than  that  prophecy 
always  took  the  same  form  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  On 
the  contrary,  a  closer  examination  shows  that  it  underwent  the 
most  striking  vicissitudes  among  this  ancient  people.  Simul- 
taneously with  each  of  the  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Israel  to  Christ,  the  form  of  prophecy  as  a  main  power  in  the 
entire  life  and  efforts  of  that  people  underwent  the  most 
momentous  changes.     Prophecy  at  first  appears  commanding 

*  Ex.  iii.  1  seq.  of  coarse  the  prophetical  power  of  Moses 

•  Hoe.  xii.  14  [13] ;  comp.  DeuL  xviii.    was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

16.  *  I  still,  in  all  essential  points,  abide 
■  Eren  so  early  a  writer  as  Philo,  for  by  what  1  stated  in   1840,  at  the  corn- 
example,  has  too  nearly  ignored  this  in  his  mencement  of  the  first  vol.  of  the  Pro- 
three  books  on  the  Life  of  Moses,  although  pheten  des  Alien  Bundes, 
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and  ordering,  declaring  in  the  sternest  form  the  Divine  designs 
and  willy  and  restricting  itself  to  this  severely  prescriptive 
annunciation.  The  prophet  is  then  not  only  the  spokesman 
and  the  interpreter  of  his  God,  but  at  the  same  time  as  his 
vicegerent  and  general  upon  earth :  and  the  domain  of  pro- 
phecy being  the  widest  possible,  and  its  power  either  a  shadow 
or  supremacy,  it  embraced  at  once  legislation,  politics,  and 
government.  It  is  true  we  find  it  thus  exhibited  most  strik* 
ingly  in  Moses ;  but  still  we  fiaid  it  like  this  in  every  great 
prophet  down  to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  even  to  Joel.  How 
much  it  changed  however,  and  laid  aside  this  early  stem  form, 
will  be  shown  hereafter. 

But  however  great  such  modifications  may  be,  some  power 
must  exist  in  prophecy  as  its  permanent  element,  which  de- 
termines its  peculiar  life,  and  only  grants  it  varying  expres- 
sion, as  the  external  objects  change  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  This  inner  power  is  the  impulse  of  religion  to  reveal 
her  own  truth ;  hence  in  its  every  stage  and  vicissitude,  and 
consequently  in  this  its  earliest  and  most  rigid  form,  }NX)phecy 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
religion. 

But  as  no  religion  is  possible  without  a  God,  the  nature  of 
religion,  as  a  powerful  spiritual  force  which  can  even  impel  man 
to  reveal  its  own  truth,  ultimately  depends  solely  on  the  special 
conception  he  forms  of  the  Grod  who  fills  his  soul.  This  con- 
ception may  be  infinitely  various.  Equally  various  must  be  the 
form  of  the  Gk>d  who  impels  the  spirit  of  the  Prophet ;  and  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Prophet  also  is  thereby  affected  and  ap- 
pears in  an  incalculable  number  of  gradations.  Only  when  there 
is  already  a  living  notion  of  the  true  God,  can  the  Prophet  be- 
come the  preacher  of  true  religion.  But  because  in  the  midst  of 
the  embarrassments  and  hindrances  of  the  time  the  Prophet  can 
only  preach  religious  truths  as  he  has  long  felt  them  himself,  only 
he  can  become  a  great  and  true  prophet,  whose  whole  life  fix>m 
the  first  moment  of  his  consciousness  of  prophetic  impulses  has 
been  faithfiilly  and  purely  upheld  by  those  truths.  Now  here 
we  can  clearly  see  how  surely  Moses  was  from  the  first  predes- 
tined, as  it  were,  to  be  the  first  Prophet  of  the  true  Gk)d  to  a 
whole  nation.  The  elementary  notions  of  true  religion,  which 
(according  to  p.  317  sqq.)  had  been  powerfully  roused  in  his 
nation  ever  since  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs,  might  in  his  day  be 
wonderfully  purified  and  extended  through  violent  struggles 
with  their  opposites,  by  one  who  led  the  whole  people.  We 
shall   soon  see   in  what   a  transfigured  nobleness   they  were 
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proclaimed  by  him :  as  also  in  "what  sublime  certainty  and 
clearness  they  lived  in  his  own  soul  for  a  long  succession  of 
years.*  Thus  in  Moses  were  present  all  the  necessary  condi- 
tions to  make  him  the  greatest  Prophet  of  high  antiquity, — one 
who,  while  in  his  prophetic  quality  resembling  any  or  all  the 
other  prophets  of  very  ancient  times,  stood  alone  as  the  first 
Prophet  of  the  true  Grod  to  a  whole  nation,  the  founder  of  a  new 
race  of  prophets — the  first  race  capable  of  fdlly  glorifying  their 
fdnction  in  higher  and  ever  higher  degrees,  and  of  accomplish- 
ing all  that  they  were  originally  called  and  destined  to  do. 

2«  If  religion  consists  in  thinking  and  acting  under  the  direct 
assurance  of  Grod,  that  is  of  his  existence,  his  eternal  truth, 
and  the  duties  due  to  him — a  thinking  and  acting  that  must 
deeply  humble  weak  mortal  man  before  the  Divine  presence, 
but  also  again  raise  him  up,  and  fill  him  with  all  true  enduring 
strength — a  thinking  which  when  sincere  always  passes  over 
at  once  into  corresponding  action;  then  clearly  every  truth  of 
religion,  to  the  man  who  actually  lives  therein,  must  appear 
as  the  imperative  word  of  God,  and,  in  dark  uncertain  passages 
of  life,  each  one  of  her  counsels  and  decisions  must  seem  the 
indubitable  counsel  and  decision  of  God  himself.  The  great 
eternal  Ego,  before  which  the  petty  human  ego  wholly  dis- 
appears, but  with  whom  it  must  reestablish  itself,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  totally  lost,  that  infinite  Ego  makes  itself  heard  in  each 
individual,  thereby  filling  him  and  urging  him  onward;  thus 
alone  does  the  individual  receive  the  true  object  of  all  his 
mediate  thought  and  action  (that  is,  of  all  thought  and  action 
directed  upon  this  world) — light,  and  joy,  and  that  freedom 
which  contains  within  itself  its  necessary  restrictions,  and  is 
therefore  true  moderation  and  lawfulness.  As  religion,  how- 
ever, may  influence  individuals  with  very  different  degrees  of 
light  and  strength,  and  as  the  entire  range  of  the  very  varied 
capabilities  of  the  human  soul  blend  with  her  differently  in  each 
individual ;  accordingly,  a  soul  into  which  religion  has  already 
penetrated  deeply  may  combine  therewith  the  faculty  of  com- 
municating her  utterances  to  others  with  the  same  clearness 
with  which  they  live  within  himself.  And  when  through  the 
mortal  instrument  the  Divine  Ego^  thus  speaks  to  others 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  seeks  to  influence  them,  then  there 

•  The  chief  proofs  of  this  are  contained  dern  system  of  philosophy  (for  the  tenni- 
in  the  words  in  Num.  xii.  3 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  nology  as  well  as  the  subject  matter  of  all 
7;  Num.  xvi.  16,  16;  Ex.  xxxii.  sq.,  xi.  3.  such  are  indifferent  to  our  pi-esent  study ), 

*  I  need  hardly  remark  to  the  intel-  but  because  the  subject  itself  and  the 
ligent  reader  that  I  use  the  expression  historical  authorities  ciemand  it. 

Ego  wholly  without  reference  to  any  mo- 
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stands  before  ns  the  spokesman  and  interpreter  of  the  Divine 
mysteries — ^the  Prophet,  that  word  being  taken  in  its  earliest 
and  most  general'  significsttion. 

^  Accordingly,  if  prophecy  is  an  impossibility  without  the  basis 
of  religion,  where  it  manifests  itself  in  the  individual  with  its 
full  creative  power,  it  must  rest  upon  this  foundation  and  no 
other.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  Moses,  before  his  prophetic 
work  began,  to  be  so  imbued  with  the  power  of  religion  that 
from  that  moment  he  became  a  new  man.  He  was  not  a  Prophet 
at  first;  but  he  was  first  so  thrilled  by  the  power  and  truth 
of  religion,  that  thenceforward  he  lived  and  worked  in  and 
through  that  alone,  whether  he  became  a  prophet  or  not,  and 
whether  by  eloquent  speech  he  became  an  ordinary  prophet 
or  not.  And  not  in  the  midst  of  great  public  labours,  in 
battle,  in  victory,  or  in  a  moment  of  utmost  peril,  was  he  first 
penetrated  by  this  truth.  It  first  seized  on  him  in  the  cahn  and 
stillness  of  life,  and  then  followed  action  in  accordance  with  it. 
As  therefore  the  spirit  of  every  true  independent  Prophet  begins 
with  beholding  the  Divine  light  and  being  absorbed  into  the 
mind  and  will  of  God,'  so  Moses,  according  to  the  profound 
truth  of  the  narrative  in  Exodus  iii.,  in  the  midst  of  life*s  repose 
suddenly  beholds  a  mighty  fire  of  God,  and  being  thereby  bom 
anew,  is  urged  on  by  Divine  power  to  a  fresh  course  of  action. 
No  condition  of  life  is  too  lowly,  no  spot  too  humble,  when  the 
pure,  bright,  transforming  fire  desires  to  manifest  itself  at  the 
right  moment  to  the  true  divine  instrument.  The  bush  in  the 
desolate  waste  suddenly  becomes  to  the  simple  shepherd  a 
burning  shrine,  out  of  whose  brightness  the  angel  of  God  speaks 
to  him.* 

But  again,  religion  is  concerned  not  merely  with  beholding  the 
divine,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  what  is  beheld.  Everything 
was  so  prepared  on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  then  trembling  with  the 
most  startling  antagonisms  of  nationality  and  religion,  that  a 
distinct  opposition  to  the  fully  developed  Egyptian  corruptions 
of  itself  rendered  an  advance  to  a  higher,  nay  to  an  eternally 
true  religion  possible.  On  every  soil  thus  trembling  the  most 
surprising  truths  germinate  with  ease,  their  very  opposites 
conspiring  to  force  them  upwards ;  and  in  the  Egyptian  nation 
just  at  that  time  (see  p.  462  sqq.)  there  may  have  been  a  power- 
ful movement  extending  far  beyond  Moses  and  his  people  for 

'  Isaiah  vi. ;  Jer.  i.;  £zek.  i.-iii.  sign  (see  e.g.  Appian's  Syr.  ch.  vi.)  bat 

'Similarly,   any   great   fire   appearing  hero  we  have*  to  do  with  something  higher 

suddenly  and  marvellously  was  in  aiili-  than  the  low  and  vain  things  which  were 

quity  very  generally  regarded  as  a  divine  often  the  objects  of  Heathen  desire. 
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the  foxuidation  of  a  better  religion  as  the  basis  of  a  higher  life* 
Bnt  how  few  are  able  amid  storms  and  passions  really  to  per- 
ceive the  truths  invisibly  germinating  on  such  a  soil,  to  discern 
them  by  the  divine  light,  and  to  carry  them  out  with  a  divine 
confidence !  That  the  eye  of  Moses  discerned  them,  that  it 
therefore  sujSered  itself  to  be  opened  by  the  divine  spirit  to 
discern  them,  constitutes  the  immeasurable  significance  of  his 
life.  That  th^re  is  no  redemption  £rom  Egyptian  bondage  but 
in  fi*ee  obedience  to  the  clearly  perceived  will  of  the  Heavenly 
Lord ;  no  deliverance  from  idolatry  and  the  whole  superstition 
of  Egypt  but  by  the  service  of  the  purely  spiritual  God  :  these 
truths,  and  sueh  as  these,  must  have  come  before  the  eye  of 
Moses  ID  aU  the  power  of  a  divine  illumination  while  as  yet  they 
had  never  been  recognised  with  equal  certainty  by  any  one. 
And  when  we  reflect  with  what  overpowering  force  every  truth, 
as  it  first  starts  up  with  distinct  brightness,  penetrates  and 
renovates  the  entire  man,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  Moses 
could  no  longer  remain  with  his  fibther-in-law  as  a  peaceful 
shepherd,  when,  as  the  Fifth  Narrator  says,  he  had  seen  the 
glorious  bright  fire  shoot  forth  from  the  bush  at  Sinai^  and 
heard  the  Diving  voice  issue  from  its  midst. 

Finally,  religion  is  for  man  an  absolutely  authoritative  and 
decisive  power,  because  in  all  his  acts  he  aims — whether  mis- 
takenly or  not— either  at  obeying  a  law  above  him,  or  at  gaining 
an  attainable  blessing.  There  is  something  which  ultimately 
binds  and  constrains  a  man  in  his  decisions  and  acts — some- 
thing, therefore,  which  he  fears,  whether  it  be  the  right  ob- 
ject of  fear  or  not.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  revelation  of  religion 
to  others,  i.e.  prophecy,  must  possess  an  absolute  authority,  as 
a  power  to  which  all  who  draw  near  submit,  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  repugnance,  when  it  really  possesses  weight  and 
influence.  But  to  acquire  clear  perceptions  in  religion  is  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  and  consequently  one  of  the  earliest 
requirements  of  the  human  soul.  Therefore  prophecy  naturally 
busies  itself  in  every  people  at  the  earliest  period,  in  founding 
a  religion  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  in  establishing 
large  and  enduring  communities  around  its  sacred  fire.  And 
so,  when  an  earlier  civilisation  has  been  destroyed,  new  com- 
munities and  states  then  form  themselves  around  the  re- 
awakened prophetic  power,  as  we  saw  only  in  1848  in  Africa 
with  Abdelk&dir,  and  even  later  in  Asia  under  Shamil  and  his 
predecessors.*    According  to  every  indication,  we  must  imagine 

*  From  the  interior  of  Africa  at  the  present  day,  some  lesser  examples  are  givcu 
by  Lefaitts,  Britfe  aus  Aeffypten  und  Aeihwpien,  p.  193,  210  sq. 
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the  Israel  of  that  age  to  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  in  such 
a  state  of  antique  simplicity  and  purity  of  life  that  it  readily 
submitted  itself  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  while  on  the  other, 
it  was  driven  by  extraordinary  distress  to  consign  itself  to  a 
firmer  guidance  and  a  closer  union.  Thus  it  was  that  Moses 
as  a  great  Prophet  could  at  that  time  become  at  once  the 
aU-uniting  and  controUing  leader  of  the  people ;  and — ^what 
later  on  was  impossible  even  to  a  great  Prophet— he  was  able  to. 
be  by  the  mere  power  of  the  Divine  word  for  a  long  period  the 
imiversaUy  acknowledged  leader  and  the  mighty  ruler,  nay 
even  the  new  lawgiver,  of  his  people.  K  he,  in  an  age  which 
yet  needed  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  social  order  and  a  gene- 
rally accepted  religion,  and  which  was  therefore,  as  it  were,  called 
on  to  trust  such  a  Prophet  in  everything,  was  himself  impelled 
by  the  wonderflil  truths  just  mentioned,  and,  strong  in  their 
strength,  led  a  people  penetrated  by  the  power  and  obedient  to 
the  light  of  the  same  truths ;  then  he  became  of  necessity  a 
Prophet  with  whom  none  before  or  after  could  compare.  For 
in  fact,  the  highly  civilised  Egyptians  stiU  possessed  Prophets  ;^ 
but  at  that  time,  since  other  powers— the  sacerdotal  and  the 
regal — ^had  acquired  the  real  authority,  they  had  long  declined 
in  importance,  although  they  still  occupied  the  first  place  in 
external  dignity  and  rank ;  and  Moses  was  distinguished  from 
them,  as  from  all  heathen  prophets,  by  the  truths  of  pure  reli^ 
gion  which  were  exclusively  his.  From  the  later  Prophets  in 
Israel,  however,  he  was  distinguished  by  being  the  founder  of 
that  community  in  which,  only  through  him  and  his  institu- 
tions, they  obtained  the  sphere  of  their  activity.  In  his  history, 
therefore,  we  see  a  unique  example  of  a  people,  who  throughout 
many  decads,  in  a  decisive  crisis  of  their  history,  unswerviogly 
submitted  themselves  to  the  sway  of  those  higher  truths  which 
a  Prophet  first  revealed,  and  to  the  bright  light  of  which  he 
had  inured  his  eyes.  This  free  guidance  of  a  noble  spirit,  and 
this  free  obedience  of  a  willing  people,  cannot  appear  too 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  And  if  the  prophetic  energy  rose 
in  Moses  to  so  amazing  a  height  that  his  entire  life  and  every 
action  served  as  guide  and  motive  to  a  willingly  obedient  people, 
we  can  understand  how  the  Fifth  Narrator  could  say*  that 
Moses,  though  wanting  in  that  faculty  of  ready  speech  which 
is  the  instrument  of  ordinary  prophets,  so  that  he  was  obliged 

•  As  we  now  know  not  only  from  the  re-        "  Ex.  iv.  10-16 ;  but  the  Book  of  Ori- 

ports  of  the  Hebrews  and  other  foreigners,  gins  had  already  briefly  alluded  to  this,  so 

but  also  from  the  old  Egyptian  writings  tliat  it  must  haye  had  some  foundation  in 

themselves.  tradition :  Ex.  vi.  12  sq.,  Tii.  1  sq. 
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to  have  recourse  to  Aaron  as  his  own  prophet,  i.e«  spokesman, 
was  not  on  account  of  this  defect  deemed  in  the  sight  of 
God  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation.  In  fact  this  conception 
is  only  one  among  many  by  which  the  Old  Testament  seeks 
to  express  the  superiority  of  this  greatest  of  the  Prophets  above 
all  otiiers. 

3.  In  thus  recognising  in  Moses  the  greatest  and  most 
original  of  prophets,  but  stiU  a  prophet  only,  we  pronounce 
that  in  hinri  the  last  and  highest  revelation  of  the  divine  in  man 
was  not  manifested;  for  the  prophet  is  the  energetic  proclaimer 
of  a  higher  life,  creates  the  impulse  towards  that  life,  and 
sternly  requires  conformity  to  it;  but  he  does  not  present 
the  actuality  of  that  life  in  its  blessed  repose  and  perfection. 
Therefore  he  is  not  that  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  ulti- 
mately requires  as  its  completion,  and  with  which  it  concludes 
— ^the  Messiah.  But  though  this  cannot  be  denied,  the  real 
greatness  of  Moses  and  of  his  work  cannot  be  too  clearly  and 
distinctly  realised  by  us.  We  therefore  dwell  upon  it  somewhat 
longer  here  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  particularly  as  in  recent 
times  it  has  often  been  misunderstood. 

There  is  nothing  so  characteristic  of  the  community  of  Israel 
throughout  all  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  noble 
striving  of  its  people,  as  the  courageous  direction  of  thought 
and  act  to  the  purely  divine,  the  exclusive  reliance  on  the  true 
spiritual  God  and  the  blessings  of  life  given  by  him.  In  this 
consisted  the  life  and  growth,  as  well  as  the  glory  and  pride,  of 
the  people  in  Canaan.  This  was  the  aspiration  which  especially 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  even 
though  this  fundamental  basis  of  the  true  community  was  at 
times  neglected  or  violated  by  the  people,  contrary  to  their  own 
mission,  yet  all  the  pure  and  noble  spirits  in  the  nation  always 
returned  to  it  again,  recognising  it  with  growing  constancy 
and  conviction  as  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  of  the  whole  commimity,  and  with  ever  in- 
creasing power  and  success  leading  others  to  hold  faithfully  to 
it.  When  did  that  national  aspiration,  thus  peculiarly  directed 
and  defined,  take  its  riseP  When  did  that  extraordinary 
courage,  sincerity,  and  elevation  of  soul  spring  up,  not  merely 
weakly  and  transitorily,  but  as  the  indestructible  possession  of 
the  entire  community  P  Did  the  great  prophets  of  the  tenth, 
ninth,  and  eighth  centuries  create  it  all  P  Each  word  of  theirs, 
and  their  very  existence  and  ministry,  testify  that  in  their  day 
that  higher  stage  of  spiritual  elevation  had  been  long  reached 
in  Israel,  and  was  always  assumed  by  them  as  the  product  of  a 
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distant  antique  age.  None  can  dispute  this  who  have  any  true 
understanding  of  the  utterances  of  a  Hosea  or  an  Amos,  or  of  the 
history  of  an  Elijah.  Or  did  the  times  of  Samuel  and  David 
witli  aU  their  glory  first  Idndle  the  holy  fire  of  this  aspiration? 
Sut  (passing  over  for  the  present  all  that  is  to  be  subsequently 
explained)  the  strange  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  estabUahment 
of  a  monarchy — ^the  true  mission  and  the  slowly  matured 
fruit  of  that  age — proves  that  a  religion  had  been  long  in 
existence  which,  contrary  to  that  of  other  nations,  made  reve- 
rence for  the  invisible  Lord  and  King,  and  obedience  to  him 
alone,  its  greatest  commandment.  We  shall  be  least  of  aU 
inclined  to  attribute  the  origination  of  such  an  aspiration  to 
the  perplexed  period  of  the  Judges.  Besides,  among  other  indi- 
cations, the  song  of  Deborah,  Judges  v.,  points  most  clearly  to 
an  earlier  glorious  time  of  the  formation  of  the  people  of  Jahve* 
Thus  by  this  method  also  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Mosaic 
period  as  the  origin  and  completion  of  all  the  noble  aspira- 
tion and  peculiar  tendency  of  this  community;  and  if  we 
could  only  ascribe  the  second  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  idol,'  with  certainty  to  Moses,  that  word 
declaring  to  all  men,  in  opposition  to  all  the  other  religions  of 
the  age,  the  pure  spirituality  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  a 
purely  spiritual  worship  of  him,  would  of  itself  prove  that  the 
entire  spiritual  course  of  later  generations  must  have  taken  its 
rise  and  received  its  indelible  bias  from  Moses  and  his  age. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  whole  circle  of  truths  connected  with 
or  rising  from  this  foundation  were  as  fiilly  recognised  or  as  cer- 
tainly made  his  own  by  Moses  as  by  later  prophets,  esi>ecially  after 
Amos  and  Hosea.  That  could  not  be,  from  the  mere  fact  that 
many  of  the  errors  with  which  they  had  to  contend  must  have 
been  entirely  unknown  in  his  day.  Still  less  do  we  assert  that  in 
actual  life  Moses  always  acted  unfalteringly  in  accordance  with 
these  truths,  or  gave  a  perfect  example  in  following  them  out  to 
their  uttermost  results ;  for  the  first  recognition  and  founda- 
tion of  a  truth  stretching  to  infinitude  is  necessarily  separated 
by  a  long  iaterval  from  its  perfectly  corresponding  expression  in 
life ;  and  Moses  was  not  Christ,  either  in  intrinsic  possibility  or 
according  to  the  declarations  and  representations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  whole  history  shows  that  we  have  only  to  ascribe 
to  him  the  pure  healthy  germ  of  all  truth  respecting  a  spiritual 
God,  and  the  first  powerful  inexhaustible  impulse  given  by  the 
establishment  of  the  community  to  the  enduring  preservation 
and  fruitfiil  development  of  that  germ.  But  in  fact,  in  spiritual 
matters,  everything  depends  upon  laying  an  indestructible  right 
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fonndation ;  and  every  one  who  knows  this  and  reflects  on  the 
nature  of  that  basis  of  spiritual  truth  of  which  we  here  speak, 
will  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  man  who  took  the  lead 
with  such  a  commencement  must,  in  intrinsic  power  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  have  been  one  of  the  first  among  the  few  whom 
posterity  ever  reverences  a^  originators  of  truths  perpetually 
self-renovatiQg,  and  as  guides  to  a  better  life. 

Even  the  most  original  and  capacious  mind,  indeed,  requires 
for  its  development  and  efficiency  a  favourable  moment  that 
rouses  and  calls  forth  its  energies.     But  when  we  inquire  what 
kind  of  influences  seconded  Moses,  we  find  our  information  to  be 
remarkably  defective  on  that  point.    Powerful  impulses  from 
without  must  have  stirred  him ;  for  a  view  of  life  and  direction 
of  thought  so  spiritual  and  so  sharply  defined  as  had  their  first 
expression  through  him,  not  only  presuppose  a  vehement  conflict 
between  fdndamentally  different  tendencies,  but  many  previous 
stages  of  early  culture,  not  of  the  lowest  order.    Now  Egypt,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  learning  Moses  was  brought  up,  had  been 
for  many  centuries,  as  testified  by  its  monuments,  at  a  high  stage 
of  civilisation,  particularly  in  the  arts  and  de3Cterities  of  practical 
life ;  and  when  we  desire  to  bring  before  us  a  more  living  picture 
of  the  great  deliverer  of  his  people,  we  are  prone  to  think  of  hfm 
as  described  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  Narrators,*  vying  with  ihe 
most  learned  men  and  skilful  enchanters  of  Egypt.    But  Moses' 
characteristics  do  not  consist  in  such  knowledge  and  such  arte, 
which  there  gradually  degenerated  into  priestly  artifices.    On 
the  contrary,  the  insight  and  power  peculiar  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  direction  towards  the  spiritual  and  the  invisible,  implanted 
by  him  in  the  community,  form  the  direct  antithesis  to  the  well- 
known  principles  and  acts  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  nobles. 
Now,  although  among  the  Egyptians  themselves,  various  views 
were  then  arising  on  higher  religion  (p.  462  sq.),  yet  nothing 
TeaUy  better  became  prevalent  among  them.    That  the  deliver- 
unce  and  reconstitution  of  Israel  sprang  from  Titanic  strug- 
gles between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  is  the  glorious 
recollection  of  the  entire  nation  at  every  period  of  its  existence. 
That  this  strife  was  inseparably  associated  with  a  sharp  conflict 
^between  two  essentially  different  religions  follows  from  the  way 
in  which  the  traditions  invariably  describe  Jahve  as  in  strife 
with  the  Egyptian  gods.*    And  it  is  still  more  distinctly  proved 

'  Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  14  [18.1  the  different  parties.    How  ancient  tin's 

*  Just  as  many  Hindu  traditions  of  conception  is  in  the  Old    Testament,  is 

combats  between  Vishnu  and  <3va,  Daitjas  seen   in  the  words,  Ex.  xr.  11;   Num. 

or  Asuras  and  Suraa,  have  sprung  from  xxxiii.  4. 

stories  of  violent  religious  combats  between 
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by  the  new  commandment,  given  with  such  extreme  emphasis, 
not  to  worship  any  image  whatever ;  for  that  prohibition  is  of 
itself  a  plain  declaration  of  war  against  the  Egyptian  religion, 
which,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  in  that  remote  anti- 
quity, connected  itself  with  pictorial  and  plastic  representation, 
and  brought  home  each  one  of  its  deities  to  the  senses  of  the 
people  by  means  of  innnmerable  visible  forms  of  every  kind  and 
in  every  place,  and  satisfied  itself  with  paying  homage  to  these. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  culture  must  have  ultimately  rather 
repelled  than  attracted  Moses ;  its  influence  on  him  was  rather 
negative  than  positive.  What  jfrom  the  nature  of  the  case  must 
have  acted  powerfully  on  him,  and,  as  an  important  narrative 
teaches,^  did  stir  him  deeply,  was  the  sight  and  the  personal 
experience  of  the  suffering  of  his  people.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  great  and 
wide-spread  suffering  of  his  own  people  would  act  upon  a  mind 
so  powerful  and  healthy  by  nature.  The  extremest  resolves  of 
the  indignant  spirit  would  appear  capable  of  realisation,  and  the 
deepest  powers  of  life  be  roused  into  an  astonishing  enel^.  An 
oppressed  people  has  not  alone  the  advantage  of  right  on  its  side, 
it  possesses  also  the  greater  probability  that  its  better  energies, 
which  were  trodden  down  by  the  oppression,  may  suddenly 
burst  forth  more  irresistibly  from  their  secret  hold ;  and  a  man 
who,  like  Moses,  has  early  received  the  culture  of  the  dominant 
nation,  when  he  returns  to  his  people  with  strong  affection  may, 
if  he  feels  himself  elevated  and  delivered  from  delusion  by  a 
truth  not  too  much  beyond  the  reach  of  his  people,  with  so 
much  the  more  address  and  good  fortune,  and  so  much  the 
greater  justice,  attempt  to  deliver  them,  and  rise  against  their 
oppressors.  That  at  the  time  of  Moses  there  was  still  in 
Israel  a  living  memory  of  the  glory  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of 
their  religion,  so  simple  and  sublime  in  comparison  with  the 
superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  is  both  certain  from  what  has 
been  said  above  respecting  the  earliest  period  of  Hebret?^  power, 
and  is  expressly  presupposed  in  many  passages.'  If  the  re- 
membrance of  the  earlier  simpler  religion  and  of  the  ancient 
greatness  of  the  Hebrews,  was  confronted  in  the  mind  of  Moses 
with  the  degeneracy  of  their  present  oppressors  and  the  manifold 
superstitions  they  loved  to  favour ;  and  if,  above  all,  he  was 
himself  inwardly  strengthened  and  made  free  by  the  higher 
truth ;  can  it  then  surprise  us  that  a  spirit  like  his,  bom  again 
to  a  better  life,  not  only,  in  direct  antagonism  to  those  per- 
nicious errors,  kept  firm  hold  on  the  old  traditional  truth,  but 

'  Ex.  ii.  11-14.  »  As  Ex.  vi.  3,  iii.  16. 
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also,  now  that  the  Egyptian  errors  were  developed  so  far,  and 
maintained  so  tenaciously,  brought  forth  an  unexpected  treasure 
of  new  great  truths  ?  Such  exceptional  periods  of  bitter  op- 
pression and  strife  are  the  most  calculated  to  elicit  the  sparks 
of  fresh  noble  truths  and  to  set  the  heart  of  a  whole  nation  on 
fire  with  them ;  and  it  is  amazing  what  a  group  of  the  richest 
and  most  abiding  truths  now  sprang  up  as  at  a  touch,  from  the 
quivering  ground- 
in  Moses,  therefore,  the  mighty  originator  and  leader  of  this 
entire  new  national  movement,  the  appreciation  of  the  grand 
comprehensive  thought  just  described,  and  the  courage  it  in- 
spired, must  first  have  become  firm  as  a  rock.  He  himself 
must  first  have  been  regenerated,  redeemed,  and  marvellously 
strengthened  by  it.  Without  this  assumption  total  darkness 
obscures  this  history;  but  its  necessity  and  its  truth  are 
vouched  for  by  the  entire  subsequent  course  of  events.  That 
thought,  with  the  elevation  of  the  pure  spirit  which  it  generates, 
is  too  grand  and  unparalleled  to  have  at  first  attained  its  full 
power  anywhere  else  than  in  the  energetic  concentration  and 
compact  strength  of  soul  of  a  single  individual,  since  the  same 
grand  and  original  thought  does  not  spring  up  with  equally 
irresistible  power  and  clearness  in  many  minds  at  the  same  time; 
and  every  indication  reveals  that  this  one  person  was  no  other 
than  Moses  himself.  And  this  is  what  we  must  here  of  necessiiy 
take  for  granted,  in  order  to  understand  even  the  earliest  de- 
velopment of  the  following  history. 

G.   THE   STBUGGLE   IN   EGYPT,  AND   THE   EXODUS   OF   ISBAEL. 

I.  The  Stbugglb  in  Egypt. 

When  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the  commencement  of  this 
higher  history  of  Moses,  and  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  future 
hero  never  forgot  the  distress  of  the  people  when  he  was  in  a 
foreign  land ;  how  the  resolution  to  return  to  Egypt  as  their 
deliverer  ripened  in  him ;  how  he  succeeded  in  raising  his 
people,  depressed  by  the  burden  of  slavery  and  still  more  by 
their  own  apathy,  in  inspiring  them  with  tiie  courage  to  strive 
earnestly  for  deliverance,  in  uniting  them  in  one  grand  design, 
and  in  extorting  from  Pharaoh  the  permission  of  a  free  depar- 
ture ;  we  must  then  indeed  confess  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  discover  and  describe  the  fiill  connection  and  special  course 
of  all  these  manifold  events.  The  present  state  of  the  Biblical 
records  makes  it  impossible  distinctly  to  trace  the  plan  of  these 
first  fine  threads  of  the  subsequent  great  historical  event.     Nor 
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shall  we  mucli  wonder  at  this  deficiency,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is 
only  as  a  successful  and  completed  achievement  that  the  great 
work  enters  into  the  memory  of  the  great  world,  or  into  the 
light  of  history.  What  we  are  still  able  to  recover  and  bring 
forward  is  as  follows. 

It  is  evidently  acknowledged  in  all  the  different  representa- 
tions now  before  us,  that  it  was  an  actual  religious  war  that  raged 
with  great  bitterness  and  pertinacity  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  ruler  of  Egypt ;  and  as  the  independent  Egyptian  traditions, 
which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  accord  with  this,  we  may 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  attested  certainties  of  the  history 
of  that  epoch.  If  the  Egyptians  desired  to  incorporate  the 
Israelites  entirely  into  their  own  community,  so  that  they  should 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Egyptian  nationality,  though 
one  possessed  of  fewer  privileges,  and  weighted  with  heavier 
burdens,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  also  forcing  upon 
them  the  Egyptian  religion  and  reverence  for  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  But  even  Israel's  accustomed  animal  sacrifices, 
especially  those  of  rams  and  bulls,  were  an  abomination  which 
the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  the  zoolatry  which  had  long 
prevailed  among  them,  would  by  no  means  suffer  upon  their 
territory.*  If  tiiis  oppression  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
means,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  think  of  emigration.  We 
read  that  at  first  Moses  and  Aaron  demanded  from  Pharaoh 
only  permission  for  the  people  to  celebrate  a  festival  to  their 
God,  upon  land  which  was  not  Egyptian,  and  therefore  that 
they  might  retire  *  three  days'  distance '  into  the  desert  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  there  sacrifice  to  their  God  in  the 
midst  of  fidendly  tribes.^  Should  this  most  reasonable  request 
be  refused,  or  be  so  granted  as  to  raise  just  doubts  respecting 
the  sincerity  of  the  permission,  then  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  crime  in  the  complete  emigration  of  a  people  oppressed  in 
its  conscience  and  its  most  sacred  feelings.     And  it  thus  de- 

>  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Ex.  it  existed  among  the  Et^yptians,  was  very 
viii.  22.  Comp.  x.  26  sq. ,  written  indeed  peculiar,  may  be  seen  from  Fiutcirch  On 
only  by  tbe  Fourth  Narrator,  but  yet  cer-  his  and  Osiris,  xxxi. ;  Tac  Hist,  y,  4. 
tainly  derived  from  a  reliable  ancient  tra-  And  undoubtedly  the  marked  contrast  in 
dition.  We  know  indeed  but  little  of  the  the  offerings  corresponded  with  that  be- 
real  nature  of  Egyptian  sacrifices ;  what  tween  the  two  religions. 
Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs,  v.  p.  *  '  Three  days'  distance,*  according  to 
340  sq.)  has  collected  is  left  quite  in  the  p.  447  may  be  taken  as  a  form  of  speech 
rough,  and  far  more  mistaken  are  the  and  not  a  literal  estimate;  but  three  days' 
ideas  of  Henry  in  his  very  unsatisfactory  journey  are  about  sufficient  to  reach  the 
book  ftlgypte  Pharaonique,  Paris,  1846,  commencement  of  the  Sinaitic  range  from 
i.  p.  243.  But  the  excessive  tenderness  the  Red  Sea;  and  in  this  instance  three 
towards  animals  evinced  in  their  deifica-  days  are  actually  mentioned,  Num.  xxxiii. 
tion  is  the  very  negation  of  their  use  .in  8 ;  Ex.  xv.  22. 
sacrifice ;  and  that  the  latter,  in  so  far  as 
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pended  upon  Israel  as  well  as  upon  Pharaoh,  what  part  each 
would  take  respecting  this  most  reasonable  religious  require- 
ment: whether  the  nation  would  pertinaciously  insist  on  it, 
whether  the  king  would  obstinately  refdse,  or  at  best,  hypocriti- 
cally grant  it.  This  view  of  the  contest  is  the  one  that  appears 
most  distinctly  in  the  most  circumstantial  accounts ;  ^  and  its 
foundation  is, certainly  very  ancient. 

Few  traces  are  found  just  here  of  the  Earliest  Narrator.  We 
perceive,  however,  firom  some  detached  phrases  derived  from 
him,^  that,  Uke  the  subsequent  Narrators,  he  supposed  the 
Exodus  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Pharaoh's  at  last  con- 
senting to  it.* 

Of  the  Book  of  Origins  more  has  been  here  preserved ;  and 
judging  by  the  fragments  derived  from  it,^  it  must  have  treated 
this  portion  of  the  history  with  greater  fullness.  According  to 
the  passages  now  preserved,  it  would  enter  somewhat  abruptly 
upon  the  history  of  the  deliverance,  if  we  assume  that  Ex.  vi.  2 — 
vii.  7  joined  on  to  Ex.  ii.  25,  without  any  intervening  gap ; 
and  in  fact  the  author,  as  if  supplying  an  omission,  when  he 
describes  the  special  relation  between  Aaron  and  Moses  as 
brothers,  sons  of  the  same  mother,  furnishes  the  necessaiy  in- 
formation respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  two  brothers.*  But 
that  there  is  a  gap  now,  is  proved  by  certain  words  in  the 
passage,^  according  to  which  Moses  had  previously  pleaded 
much  but  unsuccessfully  with  his  people  (which  is  related  in  its 
proper  place,  but  not  now  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins), 
and  then  at  length,  when  reduced  to  despair,  received  from  God 
the  revelation  of  final  deliverance,  and  the  command  to  nego- 
ciate  with  Pharaoh.  Peculiar  to  this  narrator,  and  connected 
with  his  close  coordination  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  is  the  beautiful 
description  how  Moses,  on  receiving  the  first  divine  call  to  act 
against  Pharaoh,  felt  himself  a  man  of  uncircumcised  tongue, 
and  on  that  account  received  Aaron  frt)m  God  as  his  spokes- 
man, just  as  G^  himself  takes  a  prophet  as  spokesman  ^  (or 
mouth)  for  the  revelation  of  his  secret  will.  The  Fifth  Narrator 
imitating  this  in  his  accustomed  way,  introduces  it  beforehand 

*  Those  of  the  Fourth  Narrator  (see  Torgautic  Tatars,  who  in   1771  crossed 

principally  Ex.  viii.  21  sq.,  x.  25  sq.)  and  secretly  &om  Bussia  into  China,  300,000 

of  the  Fifth.     The  Book  of  Origins,  on  the  atrong. 

contraiy,  always  represents  Moses  as  de>  *  Ex.  Ti.  2-Tii.  7,  xi.  4-8,  and  xii.  sq. ; 

manding  permission  to  leave  ^^ypt  imme-  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  two 

diately  and  freely.  chapters. 

^  Ex.  xiii.  17,  corop.  in  Book  of  Origins  *  Ex.  vi.  12,  vii.  1. 

Ti.  11,  and  elsewhere.  '  Ex.  yi.  9,   12,  and  especially  xir.  11 

'  It  is  important  to  obserre  this,  lest  sq. 

wo  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  Exodus  '  Ex.  vi.  12,  vii.  1. 
as  a  secret  flight  like  that  of  the  horde  of 
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in  a  different  connection.*  Tlie  firagments  also  show  that 
this  book  must  have  narrated  that  Pharaoh  was  hardened^  and 
did  not  let  the  people  go  free  at  Moses'  urgent  entreatj, 
till  after  he  had  experienced  many  signs  and  judgments  from 
Jahve.  But  we  now  find  only  one  of  such  judgments,  the  last 
and  the  heaviest,  described  in  his  own  words — ^the  destruction 
of  all  the  first-bom  in  Egjrpt  from  the  heir  to  the  throne  down- 
wards. This  account  appears  to  have  been  retained  by  the 
Fifth  Narrator,  chiefly  because  it  was  interwoven  with  the  re- 
cital of  the  laws  of  the  Passover  and  the  First-born  in  Israel ; 
and  the  last  narrator  usually  repeats  in  a  ftiller  form  the  legis- 
lative portions  of  the  Book  of  Origins.  How  much  this  book 
t9ld  of  the  other  signs  and  judgments,  we  cannot  now  accu- 
rately determine ;  but  that  its  descriptions  sometimes  diverged 
from  other  accounts  is  evident  from  a  passage  ^  which  shows 
that  it  inust  have  represented  '  the  judgments '  as  executed  on 
the  Egyptian  gods  also,  and  have  described  them  more  at  large. 
The  exact  description  of  the  state  of  the  crops  at  the  time  of 
the  hail*  seems  also  to  belong  to  a  narrator  who,  like  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Origins,  generally  gives  very  minute  time-state- 
ments ;  for  if,  as  this  work  says,  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  passover,  the  hail  is  very  suitably 
placed  about  a  month  earlier,  when  it  could  destroy  the  harvest 
of  flax  and  barley,  but  not  the  later  wheat  and  spelt.  But  the 
explanation  of  that  tradition  concerning  the  first-bom  can  only 
be  given  later  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  all  such 
laws ;  here  it  may  suflSce  to  observe  that  this  tradition  can  only 
have  assumed  this  definite  shape  ftx>m  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  passover. 

A  few  passages  at  all  events  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
Third  Narrator.  First,  the  story  that  God  summoned  Moses 
to  return  to  Egypt,  because  his  persecutors  there  were  dead,* 
must  be  derived  from  him;  this  corresponds  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  flight  of  Moses.®     Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  we 

*  Ex.  iv.  10-16.  strong  expression  ghj  '  to  drive  away/  a 

'  The  proper  expression  for  hardening  word  in  frequent  use  in  their  writings: 

18  HK'pn.  Ex.  vii.  3,  xiii.  15,  in  place  of  Gen.  iii.  24,  iv.  14,  xxi.  10 ;  Ex.  ii.  17, 

wUch  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators  con-  vi.   1,  x.   11,  xi.  1,  xii.  39  (xxxiii.  2  and 

stantly  use  derivatives  of  the  roots  pTH  zxxiv.  11,   imitated  from  xxiii.  29-31); 

and  *133  iv.  21,  ix.  12,  x.  20,  27,  xi.  10,  Num.  xxii.  7,  11;  from  which  verb  the 

xiv.  4, 8, 17;  comp.vii.  13,22»viii.  15|19],  Book  of  Origins  has  only  n^n|  in  tlie 

ix.   36.     The  expression   D^Op^   'jndg-  technical  sense  '  a  divorced  wife.'    " 

ments'  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Book  of  '  Num.  xxxiii.  4. 

Griffins :    Ex.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  xii.  12,  Num.  *  Ex.  ix.  31  sq. 

xxxiii.  4.    Of  the  dismissal,  or  permission  *  Ex.  iv.  19. 

to  depart,  given  to  the  Israelites,  the  Thiixl,  •  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Narrators  employ  the 
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owe  to  him  the  detailed  account  of  the  increasing  snfferings 
of  the  people  daring  the  first  efforts  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
also  of  their  indignation  against  Moses,  ^  a  description  which 
in  point  of  style  is  decidedly  earlier  than  the  Fourth  Narrator, 
and  neither  fits  into  the  context  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  nor 
altogether  harmonises  with  the  manner  of  the  earliest  nar- 
rator. Other  passages  belonging  to  this  writer  wiU  afterwards 
be  brought  under  our  notice. 

The  negociations  with  Pharaoh,  as  now  described,  are  in  the 
main  derived  from  the  Fourth  Narrator ;  and  as  is  elsewhere 
the  case  with  him,  it  is  not  the  materials  themselves  which  are 
new,  but  merely  their  artistic  arrangement  and  employment. 
This  can  be  shown  pretty  completely  so  far  as  the  main  points 
are  concerned.  That  staff  of  God  which  according  to  this 
Narrator  as  well  as  the  Fifth  ^  played  so  great  a  part,  which 
Moses  as  commanded  by  Jahve  gives  to  Aaron  to  stretch 
forth,  or  himself  raises ;  and  which  subsequently,  as  a  wonder- 
working staff,  is  inseparable  from  the  great  leader's  hand:' 
what  is  it  in  reality  but  that  same  high  priest's  staff,  whose 
origin  is  placed  much  later  by  the  Book  of  Origias,*  and 
which,  these  passages  show,  was  considered  at  the  time  they 
were  written  as  the  ancient  sign  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  must  at  that  very  time  have 
been  actually  preserved  in  the  sanctuary?  for  that  latest  con- 
ception *  of  it  as  the  original  shepherd's  staff  in  the  hand  of 
Moses,  is  only  a  beautiful  turn  given  to  the  tradition  respecting 
its  origin.  Further,  among  the  ten  plagues  by  which  Pharaoh 
is  ultimately  coerced  into  compliance,  eight  are  nothing  more 
than  extraordinary  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as  may  occur  in 
any  country,  but  most  frequently  and  easily  in  the  swampy 
northern  portion  of  Egypt  (only  that,  in  connection  with  this 
history,  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  that  terrible  light  in  which  the 
locusts  are  regarded  by  Joel^),  and  are  arranged  in  an  appro- 
priate advance  in  severity :  frogs  out  of  the  water,  mosquitoes 
as  if  swarming  from  the  dust,  dogflies,  murrain  among  the 
cattle,  a  kind  of  blains,  hail,  locusts,  darkness.^    To  these  is 

>  Ex.  v.  *  Num.  xrii.  16-28,  comp.  xx.  9. 

>  Commencing  at  Ex.  iv.  2-4,  20  6q|.  *  Ex.  iy.  2. 

■  Ex.  xiv.  16.  comp.  21 ;  fiirther  xyii.  6,  '  The  words  Ex.  x.  14  sound  exactly  as 

and  9,  comp.  11.   From  all  the  airailable  if  the  narrator  had  in  mind  the  passage 

indications  we  infer  that  the  Third  Nar-  Joel  ii.  2  sq^. 

rator  wrote  the  passage  yii.  8-12 ;  espe-  '  For  this  simple  order,  Fhilo  in  the 

ciaUy  because  the  serpent  is  there  always  description  of  the  Ten  Plagaes  in  his  L\fe 

named  y>)^  but  in  iv.  3,  yii.  15,  is  called  of  Moses  (i.  17-24)  substitutes  a  more 

^^             *  artificial  one,  which  he  may  have  drawn 

^Vf  from  the  scholastic  interpretations  of  his 
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prefixed  as  the  first  plague,  the  red  or  bloody  Nile,  a  moat  op- 
pressive one  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  other  drinking 
water ;  although  this  phenomenon  in  itself  is  also  noticed  else- 
where ;  *  as  the  tenth  and  last  plague  is  added  the  slaying  of 
all  the  first-bom,  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  derived  fix>m  a 
wholly  different  source.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  round  number 
ten  is  here  selected  with  deliberate  art."  The  whole  consti- 
tutes a  very  Egyptian  picture,  indeed  more  so  than  the  separate 
details  :  in  no  nation  was  the  observation  and  the  fear  of  extra- 
ordinary atmospheric  and  other  natural  phenomena  so  early  and 
carefully  developed  as  in  Egypt.  The  Egjrptians  are  beaten  by 
the  true  God,  in  and  through  their  own  faith — ^that  is  the 
fundamental  tiiought  of  the  whole. 

The  Eifth  Narrator,  who  moulds  all  these  materials  together, 
prefaces  this  entire  section,  according  to  his  wont,  with  a 
grand  introduction  of  his  own,  in  order  at  once  to  present 
the  history  of  Moses,  as  the  divinely  appointed  Eedeemer 
of  Israel  and  opponent  of  Fharaoh,  with  all '  the  most  ap* 
propriate  sublime  images  and  truths.  Especially  remarkable 
is  the  application  he  makes  of  a  material  borrowed  from  the 
Third  Narrator.  This  narrator,  namely,  as  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  was  the  first  who  had  ventured  to  depict  the 
contest  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians  before 
Pharaoh.  We  may  well  assume  that  he  had  selected  pre- 
cisely three  examples  of  this   contest : '  the  transformation 

time: — 1.  Three  are  produced  from  earth  Dhcription  de  V6gypte^  6tai  modeme^  t. 
and  -water  by  Aazon,  viz.  bloody  water,  xviii.  p.  571  sq.;  Enrenberg  in  Poggen- 
frogs,  mosquitoes  (Auth.  V.  lice)\  2.  Three  dorfs  Annalen  der  Pkysik,  1830,  p.  477, 
from  air  and  fire,  by  Moses,  viz.  hail,  and  the  Berlin  Academy's  MonatAericht 
locusts,  darkness ;  3.  The  seventh  is  pro-  for  1849,  p.  294  sq. ;  1850,  p.  9  sq.,  169  sq. 
duced  by  both  Moses  and  Aaion,  viz.  boils ;  1862,  p.  202  sq.,  and  P^s.  AbJA.  for  1847, 
4.  And  the  last  three  by  the  immediate  p.  269  sq. ;  also  Catal.  codd.  9t/r,  Mu9. 
hand  of  God,  viz.  flies,  murrain  among  ^rU.  p.  89  a.  As  these  changes  vary  much 
cattle,  and  the  death  of  the  first-bom,  in  degree  in  different  years,  the  extraor- 
This  division  into  classes  evidently  reflects  dinary  redness  here  described  together  with 
the  scholasticism  of  Philo's  age.  Even  its  evil  consequencee,  is  at  all  events  ima- 
before  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  ginable;  and  the  principle  to  be  chiefly  in- 
So^?7ion  (from  xvl  16)  had  written  an  elo-  sisted  upon  here,  is  that  we  should  not 
quent  description  of  these  plagues ;  and  look  upon  any  statement  contained  in  it, 
the  later  writers  generally  were  fond  of  as  a  baseless  invention.  And  even  Ma* 
contemplating  them  with  astonishment,  netho  notices  that  under  King  Nepher- 
and  the  Kabbinical  writers  in  subsequent  cheres  in  the  second  dynasty,  the  Nile  ran 
ages  intercalate  many  of  their  character-  with  honey-water  for  eleven  days.  But 
istic  conceits.  even  now  many  similar  phenomena  are 
*  Comp.  Ex.  iv.  9  and  rii.  17  ;  after-  observed  and  noticed  as  curious,  as  a  rain 
wards  (vii.  19-24)  the  transformation  is  of  fishes  {Ausland,  1857,  p.  164);  and  in 
extended  to  all  the  water  in  the  country.  ^nknzVB  History  of  the  Mamduke  Sultana 
The  Nile  often  changes  its  colour,  and  be-  many  similar  things  are  undoubtingly  re- 
comes  green  or  red,  and  then  the  water,  ported  from  Egypt, 
generally  clear  and  salubrious,  becomes  '  Mohammed  incorrectly  speaks  of  new 
offensive  and  unwholesome ;  see  Abdollatif  wonders,  Sur.  xvii.  103  sq. 
edited  by  de  Sacy,  p.  333-346,  and  the  •  In  Ex.  vii.  8-13,  indeed,  we  now  find 
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of  the  magic  staff  into  a  snake  and  back  again ; '  the  some- 
what similar  change  of  a  sound  hand  into  a  leprous  one,  and 
vice  versdy^  both  doubtless  nothing  more  than  arts  in  which 
enchajiters  and  soothsayers  at  that  time  were  wont  to  vie  with 
each  other,  as  indeed  the  narrative  assumes  that  the  Egyptian 
magicians  were  able  to  produce  the  same  results,  though  in  an 
inferior  degree;  and  lastly,  the  above  (p.  485)  mentioned 
change  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  blood.  A  contest  in  such 
genuine  Egyptian  arts  is  in  fact  in  its  right  place  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh ;  and  doubtless,  all  that  was  related  origi- 
nally was  that  Moses  had  excelled  all  the  wise  men  of  Egypt, 
But  after  the  Fourth  Narrator  had  gone  further  in  this,'  the 
Fifth  represented  those  three  magic  arts  as  given  to  Moses 
directly  from  God  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  first  display 
them  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  thus  awaken  their  confidence 
in  his  mission.'* 

Amidst  the  free  use  of  such  materials,  this  narrator,  follow- 
ing his  predecessor,  strove  to  exhibit  the  model  of  the  true 
Prophet  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  mi- 
nisiry  of  Moses:   this  constitutes  the  design  of  the  whole. 


only  the  first  example  by  the  Third  Nar- 
rator :  but  thifl  clearly  stands  too  iaolated 
there.  Probably  the  latest  author  would 
not  repeat  the  other  two  as  related  by 
that  authority,  because  the  Fourth  Nar- 
rator had  turned  the  third  instance  of  this 
into  the  first  of  his  ten  prodigies. 

*  Ex.  vii.  8-13;  comp.  iv.  2-4,  vii.  16. 
It  is  important  to  notice,  especially  in  this 
connection,  that  the  age  of  the  Fourth 
Narrator  is  just  the  time  when  prophecy, 
both  in  its  purer  and  in  its  less  pure  forms, 
was  peculiarly  active.  The  modem  works  of 
Rosellini  and  Wilkinson  on  Ancient  £gypt 
disclose  from  the  public  monuments  no 
new  facts  respecting  such  Egyptian  arts ; 
but  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  eighth  or  later  centuries  Bo^k 
of  the  art  of  snake-charming,  as  Ps.  Iviii. 
6  [4]  sq.,  and  that  this  was  most  and 
certainly  earliest  practised  in  'Egypt,  where 
some  kinds  of  serpents  were  regarded  as 
sacred,  we  know  positively  also  firom 
Elian's  History  of  Animals,  xvii.  6;  comp. 
xi.  16  sq.  32.  See  also  Seetzen's  Reisen 
iii.  p.  446,  468.  Bottiger  (Kleine  8chr\f- 
ten  antiquarischen  Inhalts,  1837,  vol.  i. 
p.  101)  refers  not  without  reason  to  the 
serpent  encircling  the  staflF  of  -ffiSsculapius. 
But  the  point  of  the  Biblical  stoiy  is  not 
reached  till  the  staff,  and  consequently 
also  the  serpent,  of  Aaron  swallows  those 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  Ex.  \i\.  12. 
This  is  0^  the  clearest  exprej^sion  of  what 


all  these  stories  reaUy  teach — the  higher 
truth  and  power  of  the  religion  of  Jahve 
as  established  in  contest  with  others. 

>  Comp.  Ex.  iv.  6  sq.  This  sign  has 
obvious  reference  to  the  priestly  functions 
in  case  of  leprosy,  and  to  the  belief  that  a 
distinguished  priest  of  God  had  power 
both  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment,  and  to 
cure  it ;  and  how  truly  Hebrew  this  si^ 
is,  we  leani  from  an  instance  occurring  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  Num.  xii.  10-15. 
Yet  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Eigyp- 
tians  early  possessed  a  high  repute  in  the 
arts  of  healing  and  of  magic,  as  is  testified 
even  in  the  Cdysseu,  iv.  227 ;  so  that  such 
a  contest  between  Moses  and  the  Egyptian 
sages  seemed  quite  naturaL  IndeeoAthd- 
tis,  the  son  of  Menes  himself,  paraed  for 
the  author  of  the  earliest  book  upon  ana- 
tomy; see  GoUinger  Gelehrte  Anteigm, 
1852,  p.  1166 ;  and  according  to  Manetho 
the  king  Sosorthros  in  the  third  dynasty 
was  repirded  by  the  Egyptians  as  their 
Aesculapius,  -llie  proverbs  referring  to 
the  white  hand  of  Moses,  which  we  find  in 
later  writers  (e.g.  Ehondemir  in  d'Herbelot 
under  Mangheh)  are  all  derived  in  the  first 
instance  i^m  Ex.  iv.  6  sq. 

'  He  had  transferred  the  occasion  of 
contest  to  the  ten  plaffues,  Ex.  vii.  22, 
viii.  3,  14  s^.  [7,  18  sq.J  ix.  11 ;  after  the 
third  of  which  the  Egyptian  sages  confess 
their  inferior  power. 

*  Ex.  iv.  1-0. 
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Every  word  and  deed  of  a  true  Ptopliet  is  preceded  by  a  Dirine 
direction ;  he  must  first  have  cast  Ids  eyes  on  the  pure  bright 
light,  he  must  be  moved  by  the  spirit's  power  at  the  right 
moment,  when  a  real  necessity  arises  in  the  divine-human 
province  of  a  Prophet's  activity;  and  he  must  start  with  a 
clear  resolve,  or  (to  speak  from  the  Divine  point  of  view) 
with  a  definite  commission :  all  this  was  Ailfilled  in  Moses,' 
while  he  tarried  a  solitary  shepherd  at  Sinai.  But  the  true 
Prophet  does  not  blindly  follow  at  once  the  inward  monition ; 
he  must  first  calmly  and  thoughtfully  survey  the  realities 
of  his  position  and  the  measure  of  his  own  powers,  drawing 
forward  into  the  light  every  cause  of  hesitation,  in  order  if 
possible  to  overcome  it  for  ever.  Thus  Moses  ponders  upon 
his  general  unfitness,*  the  possible  doubts  of  his  own  nation,* 
amounting  probably  to  disbelief  of  his  mission,^  and  the  defect  in 
speech  with  which  he  was  afflicted.^  But  aU  such  scruples  only 
presented  themselves  to  be  overruled  by  higher  considerations, 
so  that  in  the  end  nothing  remained  but  in  spite  of  them  to 
undertake  the  great  work.*  But  even  after  the  people  were 
ready  to  follow  him,  his  patience  was  tried  afresh  by  the  loud 
complaints  of  the  overseers  of  the  people  when  they  were 
punished  by  Pharaoh ;  and  here  the  author  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  that  long  passage  from  the  Book  of  Origins.^ 
Prom  the  first  Moses  demanded  nothing  more  of  Pharaoh  than 
once  to  allow  the  people  to  celebrate  a  festival  to  their  God  at 
Sinai.  The  fact  that  the  original  demand  was  of  such  a  purely 
religious  andimobjectionable  nature,  and  that  this  is  all  that  is 
described  as  the  Divine  command  to  Pharaoh,^  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  modest,  glorious  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  best 
age  has  penetrated  this  story.  But  Pharaoh,  as  if  driven  by 
the  consequences  of  his  former  injustice  against  this  people, 
and  foreboding  the  worst,  does  not  grant  this  reasonable  re- 
quest of  a  mere  pilgrimage  to  Sinai,  but  rejects  it  scornfully 
and  in  terms  of  contempt  to  Jahve.*  Hence  arises  the  protracted 
contest  between  him  and  Jahve  as  the  heads  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  between  their  respective  agents,  the  magicians, 
whose  art  avails  only  to  a  certain  point,  and   the   genuine 

•  According  to  Ex.  iii.  1-10.  acoonnt  of  th©  circumcision  of  Moses'  son 

•  Ex.  iii.  11  sq.  (see  my  Alterthumer^  p.  105  sq.),  and  (ver. 
'  Ex.  iii.  13-22.  27)  the  still  more  detached  and  curious  ac- 

•  Ex.  iv.  1-9.  count  of  Aaron's  journey  into  the  desert, 

•  Ex.  iv.  10-17.  comp.  jj^aQ  w.  24,  27,  Gen.  xxxii.  18  [17], 

•  In  describing  here  Moees'  return  to    xxxiii.  8  with  vas,  Ex.  t.  3,  20. . 
Eg}T)t  the  author  inserts  from  the  earliest        *  Ex.  iv.  29-vii.  7. 

narrator  a  very  alight  mention  of  Jethro        ■  Ex.  iii.  12,  18,  iv.  23,  v.  1  8,  vii.  16  sq. 
(iv.  18,  comp.  xviii.)>  then  (vv.  24-26)  an        »  Ex.  v.  2. 
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prophet  and  leader — a  contest  in  which  the  might  of  wron^, 
relying  on  its  supposed  supports  and  some  apparent  suc- 
cesses, becomes  at  first  more  and  more  obstinate;  and  then^ 
when  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  conduct  torn  against 
it  in  ever  increasing  chastisements,  remains  undecided  in 
the  moment  of  decision,  and  lets  every  little  delay  and  every 
little  relic  of  delusive  hope  blind  it  anew  to  maintain  the 
imaginary  good  to  which  it  clings,  but  thereby  only  loses  step 
by  step  all  its  force  and  dignity;  and  at  length,  when  the  tenth, 
last,  and  heaviest  plague  inexorably  approaches,  is  after  aU 
forced  to  yield— an  eternal  great  type  of  the  vain  resistance 
to  right  and  truth.  Thus  he,  who  at  first  woidd  not  allow 
even  the  adult  men,  and  then  not  the  herds  necessary  for  the 
sacrifice,  to  go,  is  at  last  obliged  to  beg  their  blessing  at  their 
sacrifices,  and  to  give  them  victims  from  his  own  property.^ 

Everything  in  this  story  is  on  a  coherent  and  sublime  plan^ 
is  grand  and  instructive,  excites  and  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is 
like  a  divine  drama,  exhibited  on  earth  in  the  midst  of  real 
history ;  to  be  regarded  in  this  light  and  to  be  treasured  accord- 
ingly. Not  that  we  hereby  assert,  that  this  story  does  not 
on  the  whole  exhibit  the  essence  of  the  event  as  it  actually 
happened.  For  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  shows  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  voluntarily  allow  the  people  to  go ;  and  we  cannot  form 
too  exalted  an  idea  of  Moses.  But  we  do  insist  that  the  story 
as  it  now  is  cannot  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  era  of  the 
great  Prophets.^ 

The  story  of  the  despoiling  the  Egyptians  of  their  gold  and 
sUver  vessels  and  clothes,*  which,  with  the  similar  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  unleavened  bread,^  seems  to  have  had 
its  ultimate  source  in  the  book  of  the  earliest  narrator,  is  not 
now  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole.  The  Fifth  Narrator, 
it  must  be  admitted,  connects  this  despoiling  as  closely  as  he 
possibly  could  with  the  plan  of  the  whole  transaction  which  he 
had  adopted.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Divine  equipment 
of  Moses,  it  was  prophesied  to  him  that  Jahve  would  procure 
the  people  so  much  favour  with  the  Egyptians  that  they  would 
receive  voluntary  loans  of  vessels  and  clothes,   which  they 

>  If  the  words  Ex.  xii.  32,  *  and  blesa  preserved  in  the  greatest  purity  by  those 

me  also/  are  not  intended  to  indicate  the  who  think  and  teach  that  like  faults  may 

gift  of  such  animals  for  sacrifice  (which  still  at  any  time  entail  like  judgments,  as 

certainly  ought  to  hare  been  more  clearly  when  simple-minded  historians  in   later 

expressed),  we  must  suppose  on  account  ages  tell  of  similar  events  occurring  in 

of  X.  25  sq.  that  here  also  the  Fourth  their  time ;  as  Vahram  in  the  Armenian 

Karratoi^s  story  has  not  come  down  to  us  Chroniclct  translated  by  Neumann,  p.  39. 
entire.  '  £x.  iii.  21  sq.,  xi.  2  sq.,  zii.  35  sq. 

»  The  spirit  of  this  story  is  therefore        *  Ex.  xii.  34,  39. 
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should  carry  away.  And  so  it  happened :  the  Egyptians  lent 
the  departing  people  precious  vessels  and  clothes,  because  (as  we 
are  once  *  expressly  told)  Moses  was  held  in  great  honour  by 
the  Egyptian  people  as  well  as  by  Pharaoh's  servants ;  and  as, 
from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  Israel  could  not  return  to  Egypt 
after  Pharaoh's  treachery  aud  the  incidents  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  therefore  was  not  bound  to  return  the  borrowed  goods, 
the  people  kept  them  and  despoiled  the  Egyptians  of  them. 
That  this  abstraction  is  no  theft,  in  the  eyes  of  the  narrator, 
and  that  nothing  but  Pharaoh's  subsequent  treachery  rendered 
the  return  of  the  goods  impossible,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
as  in  this  turn  of  affairs  to  the  advantage  of  Israel  there  may 
be  a  kind  of  divine  recompense — ^in  so  far  as,  seen  from  the  end, 
it  appears  a  piece  of  high  retrijt>utive  justice,  far  above  himian 
inequalities,  that  those  who  had  long  been  oppressed  in  Egypt 
should  now  be  forced  to  borrow  the  necessary  vessels  from  the 
Egyptians  and  be  obliged  by  Pharaoh's  subsequent  treachery 
to  retain  them,  and  thus  be  indemnified  for  long  oppression — 
the  Fifth  Narrator  might  imagine  this  end  as  necessarily 
foretold  by  Jahve  at  the  very  beginning,  and  therefore  treat  the 
subject  as  we  now  see  it.^  Yet  the  whole  affair  contains  some- 
thing so  special,  and  is  so  loosely  connected  with  the  remaining 
occurrences  of  the  story,  that  it  must  have  originally  had  a 
weightier  meaning.  Why  are  only  vessels  and  clothes  men- 
tioned P  are  these  in  themselves  so  very  important  P  We  learn 
nothing  else  of  any  such  apparently  trivial  things  in  those 
times ;  why  then  just  of  these  ?  We  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
original  significance  by  the  &ct  that  these  vessels  and  clothes^ 
were  undeniably  intended  for  use  in  the  sacrificial  festival 
which  Israel  was  about  to  celebrate.  This  places  us  at  once 
on  a  higher  level,  and  we  feel  that  it  must  so  much  the  less 
have  been  an  ordinary  theft.  Israel  deprived  the  Egyptians 
of  the  true  religion,  took  from  them  the  proper  apparatus 
of  sacrifice,  and  with  them  the  true  sacred  rites  and  victims 
themselves :  this  must  manifestly  be  the  original  meaning  of 
this  tradition.  In  every  such  great  crisis  of  the  histories  and 
religions  of  two  peoples,  the  main  point  is,  which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  will  wrest  the  good  to  himself,  which  suffer  it 
to  be  wrested  from  him.  For  some  higher  and  greater  good 
develops  itself  in  the  very  struggle,  and  one  of  the  antagonists 
ultimately  lets  the  prize  be   snatched  fix>m  him.    As  victor, 

*  Ex.  zi.  3.  mon  z.  1 7»  allude  to  thia  passage  of  histoiy. 

'  In  this  sense  the  later  poet  of  Fs.  cv.        *  According  to  Ex.  lii.  12,  and  other 
37  and  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo-    umilar  passages. 
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Israel  had  then  reason  to  boast  of  having  acquired  the  right 
sacrifice  from  the  Egyptians.  This  resembles  the  story  of 
Bachel's  purloining  Laban's  household  gods  (p.  355  sq.),  or  the 
Greek  myth  of  the  theft  of  the  Grolden  Meece.*  Without  doubt, 
then,  this  is  based  on  some  primeval  significative  story,  which 
the  last  narrator  first  brought  into  its  present  connection.  And 
when  we  remember  that  the  sharpness  and  cunning,  or  even  in 
a  certain  sense  the  justice,  of  theft  was  actually  admired  and 
praised,  and  by  no  nation  so  early  and  so  generally  as  by  the 
Egyptians,*  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  passage  of  the 
great  Egyptian-Hebrew  tradition  a  true  Egyptian  colouring 
and  high  antiquity.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  whole 
story  is  not  preserved  entire. 

In  Kke  manner  some  minute  reminiscences  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Exodus  itself  have  been  preserved  from  the  oldest  documents. 
We  are  now  prepared  (from  p.  481  sq.)  to  think  that  Moses,  after 
Pharaoh  had  obstinately  refiised,  or  only  hypocritically  granted, 
the  request  for  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  was  perfectiy 
justified  in  meditating  a  complete  emigration  of  the  people. 
In  that  case  he  must  have  known  beforehand  the  country  to 
which  he  intended  to  lead  it :  and  all  indications  tend  to  show 
that  from  the  first  he  thought  only  of  Canaan,  and  set  the 
people's  hearts  on  that  land  only.  It  was  his  fixed  prophetic 
habitude  to  direct  Israel  to  *the  land  which  Jahve  will  give 
thee ; '  ^  and  it  was  the  firm  belief  that  this  would  assuredly 
come  to  pass  at  length,  which  nerved  and  sustained  him  and 
through  him  Israel.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  prophetical 
declarations  which  impelled  and  supported  all  that  long  period. 
He  might  therefore  have  intended  to  lead  the  people  to  Canaan 
at  once  by  the  shortest  road ;  and  that  he  really  did  intend  this, 
is  to  be  deduced  frH>m  the  earliest  reminiscences  which  have 
been  preserved.  The  expedition  set  out  from  the  town  Eaamses.^ 
This  town  was  iudeed  regarded  (according  to  p.  484)  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  but  another  reason  for  its 
being  chosen  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  departure,  evidentiy 
was  that  it  lay  more  to  the  east  than  the  above  (p.  486)  men-- 

*  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xriii.  9.  6  for  an  is  meant, 

instance  occurring  in  the  flzBt  century  of  '  According  to  Herod,  ii.   121,  Diod. 

the  Christian  era  and  in  the  same  region,  Hist.  i.  80,  Aul.  Gell.  Noot.  Att.  xi.  18. 

and  similar  though    sometimes   obscure  *  This  follows  from  the  undoubtedly 

heathen  stories  in  Theopk  ad  Autolye,  ii.  genuine  Mosaic  words,  Ex.  zx.  12,  comp. 

62,  p.  246  V7olf ;  MiiUei's  Orchomenos.  Dent  y.  16. 

p.  385;  0.  Muller  Fragm.  Hist.  Graee.  *  Num.  xxxiii.  3  sq.  out  of  which  ancient 
tom.  iii.  p.  388  sq. ;  and  note  also  how  record  the  Book  of  Origins  has  already 
in  the  ShahnuTneh  Alexander  steals  from  mentioned  these  first  marches  by  anti- 
Darius  his  cup,  by  which  according  to  cipation,  Ex.  xii.  Z7,  xiii.  20,  comp.  above 
Gen.  xliv.  2  sq.  more  than  a  common  cup  p.  444. 
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tioned  Pithom.  According  to  the  earliest  narrator,  however, 
^  Grod  led  the  people  when  they  set  forth  in  complete  battle 
array,*  not  by  the  nearest  way,  that  to  the  north-east  (through 
the  land  of  the  Philistines),  to  Canaan,  but  by  the  south-east, 
over  the  desert  near  the  Bed  Sea ;  because  he  feared  that  the 
people,  terrified  or  defeated  by  the  powerful  enemies  which  it 
would  inevitably  meet,  might  turn  back  to  Egypt.'  This 
very  simple  view  undoubtedly  contaras  the  right  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  first  marches  of  the  people  under  Moses. 
That  the  nations  which  they  would  unavoidably  meet  on  the 
nearest  north-eastern  route  were  no  Hyks6s — ^that  is,  allies  of 
Israel  of  ancient  date,  or  at  any  rate  peoples  of  cognate  race  — 
we  may  gather  from  other  indications  also  (see  p.  242  sqq.).  To 
lead  the  people  in  the  first  movement  of  its  hurried  departure,  and 
in  its  very  unprepared  state,  immediately  agaiast  such  nations, 
should  they  strenuously  oppose  the  transit,  would  have  been  the 
last  mode  of  escape  that  a  prudent  leader  woidd  choose.  Never- 
theless, we  now  perceive  from  the  exact  indications  of  the  several 
encampments,  as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  history,  that  that  north-eastern  route  (pro- 
bably to  the  north  of  Lake  Timsah  or  the  Crocodile  Lake)  was 
really  the  one  at  first  adopted,  as  if  Moses  himself  had  not  at  first 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  great  danger  that  threatened  from 
that  quarter.  The  people  advanced  two  stations  on  this  route, 
and  there  stood  on  the  frontier  of  the  land,  at  the  border 
of  the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  Palestine,  the  land 
of  the  Philistines.'    Now  at  that  spot  he  must  have  resolved  to 

*  D^B^Pl'in  fives,*  Ex.  xiii.   17  sq.,  likely  that  they  will    ever    be    found; 

i.  e.  diyidei  into  centre,  right  and  left  ^^^  ^^  nnuflnal  expression  3-185? 'to  turn 

wing,  van    and   rear:    the  simplest  ar-  back,'    Num.  xxxiii.   7,  Ex.  xiv.   2,  so 

rangement  of  an  army  marching  in  order  ftrongly  emphasised  by  the  wnter  in  his 

of  battle ;  see  the  description  of  Saladin's  brief  remarks,  would  then  have  no  meaning, 

army  in  Freytag's   Chrest.  Arab,   1834,  ^^<^  the  entu-e  Arabian  desert  bordering 

*:                  J  on    Egyptian    temtoiy,    and    extending 

p.  120,  1.  2,  and  on  ^^^4>f^  Earl  Mun-  gouthwards  beyond  the  point  of  the  Red 

stex's  Fihrist.  p.  69;  and  so  the  army  and  Sea,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Etliam, 

camp  of  Israel  was  arranged  in  later  times  Num.  xxxiii.  8.    The  commonly  received 

also.    That  the  Israelites  departed  un-  opinion  of  modem  writers,  that  the  Is- 

armed    is    a    groundless    assumption  of  raelites  took  the  high  road  which  leads 

Philo,  Life  of  Moses,  i.  31  {Eue.  Pr<Bp.  from  Heliopolis  to  the  south-east,  with 

Ev.  viii.  6,  8) ;    Josephus,  Antiquities,  ii.  which  the  modem   route  starting  from 

15.  3,  4,  16.  6,  and  other  later  writers.  Q4hira  (Cairo)  is  nearly  identical,  scarcely 

'  According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  5  sq. ;  Ex.  deserves  refutation,  although  mentioned 

xiii.  20,  comp.  xiv.  2,  3,  9,  they  journeyed  by  Josephus,  Annuities,  ii.  15.  1.     And 

'  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  fi^om  thence  l^schendorf  s  opinion  also  (de  Israelitarum 

to  Etham  at    the  edffe  of   the  desert.'  per  Mare  Butrum  transitu,  lips.  1847), 

Modem  inquirers  have  hitherto  discovered  that  they  started  from  Heliopolis    and 

neither  Sneooth  nor  Etham,  and  if  sought  went  to  uie  north-east,  rests  upon  the  as- 

in  a  southern  direction  straight  towards  sumption  of  the  identi^  of  Buneees  with 

the  Red  Sea  (as  is  the  case  even  in  Robin-  Heliopolis ;    an  opinion    found    only  in 

Bon*8  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  54  sq.),  it  is  not  Josephus  (Antiquities,  ii.  7.  6)  and  still 
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strike  ofiP  into  the  other  route,  and  first  to  collect  his  forces  at  the 
sanctnarj  of  Sinai,  with  his  near  Mend  the  prince  of  Midian. 
Beyond  donbt  hostile  bands  threatened  from  the  north-east,  if 
he  did  not  change  his  route.  Thus  he  led  the  host  halfv^ay 
back  (probably  first  south-west  between  the  Crocodile  Lake  and 
the  Bitter  Lakes)  completely  into  Egyptian  territory,  then  west- 
ward from  the  Bitter  Lakes,  in  an  almost  desolate  tract,  due 
south,  down  to  the  place  where  he  would  fall  in  with  that  south- 
eastern route :  and  encamped  there  at  Pi-hahiroth,  a  small  place 
which  doubtless  lay  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  above 
Suez.^  We  are  not  told  how  many  days  were  lost  in  this  change 
of  plan  and  in  the  return  hither ;  but  if  Pharaoh  was  informed 
of  it  and  then  sent  an  army  against  Israel,  several  days  must 
have  elapsed,  which  is  indeed  intrinsically  the  most  probable. 
This  much  at  any  rate  follows  naturally  from  the  above,  that 
these  cross-marches  might  easily  lead  Pharaoh  to  the  belief 
that  the  people  were  *lost  in  the  land,'  that  *the  desert  (the 
north-eastern  one  towards  Palestine)  had  shut  them  in ' — ^i.e. 
had  taken  them  prisoners  and  made  them  a  prey.'  And  as  his 
readiness  to  consent  to  the  Exodus  had  never  been  great,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  he  would  take  advantage  of  this  per- 
plexiiy  of  the  leader  of  Israel  and  still  carry  off  the  victory  by 
a  sudden  coup  de  main.  In  this  case  his  plan  could  not  be 
doubtful :  he  had  to  pursue  Moses  from  the  north-west  oii  the 

later  writers ;  but  originally  not  held  even  Hartmann's  Edrisii  Africa^  p.  441)  to  the 

bytheLXX.,  as  iseyident  bypage434  8q.  north-west  of  Suez,   is  to  be  identified 

(the  variation  of  Codex  vii.  c  iral  "0^  for  with  it«  site  and  name  (in  which  case  pi 

Kot  "^Gy   makes   no  difference),    and   in-  must    be    considered    as    the   Egyptian 

trinsicaUy  utterly  baseless.    If  we  knew  articlej,  is  not  without  probability.     On 

t^e   exact  position  of  Etham,  we  coidd  Migdol  see  above,  p.  429 ;  it  was  probably 

pretty  nearl}[  determine  from  it  that  of  originally  the  advanced  bulwark  of  Abari 

Kameses,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  at  two  on  the  west,  as  the  other  Migdol  was  that 

short  davB*  journev  to  the  west  of  it.    See  of  Pelusium  on  the  north. 

Jakrbiicher  der  Bmiachen  Wisaenachqft^  iv.  On  the  other  handi  Linant  in  the  M^ 

p.  228-230.  moire  fur  le  canal  projeU  entre  lee  deux 

>  <  Pi-hahiroth  over  against  Baal-Zephon  mere,  and  Fresnel  following  him  in  the 

(the  city  of  Typhon,  according  to  pa^e  435)  Joum.  Jsiat,  1848|  i.  p.  276  sq.,  find  Pi- 

between  Migdol  and  the  sea,'  Ex.  xiv.  2, 9.  hahiroth  in  a  place  much  further  north - 

See  also  Num.  xxxiiL  7,  where  as  the  wards,  on  the  Lake  TimsAch  and  the  old 

encampment  was  not  close  to  Migdol,  we  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis ;  and  this 

are  forced  to  assume  that  after  ^;j5^  iJirj^l  ^^^  northerly  site  would  so  well  accord 

theworda  ^^  D)C  1^3  nh^nO^O  h.Ve  ^\lX'S^'^^ytUil\:%Z\ 

fidlen  out,  as  also  that  in  rer.  8  »DD  w  to  tad  we  might  then  find  in  ha-fliroth  the 

be  read  for  ♦iDD-  It  ''as  dearly  not  Bero  of  Heroopolis,  and  in  rtTnCI  *9 
a  hurge  or  '"U-known  place  ;ss  other-  ^^^^   ^  ^^^  ^^    3^^  jj^^  ^^j 

^"^  ""^i  ^^li^of^n  fl«  AtL  l"**  mentioned  p.  491  mnrt  have  been  a 
^^    ^»X.^l.  ^il^   »r    Te^decidedcha4>  of  direction;  and  the 

present  castle  'Ageriid  or  Agrud  J^jo^*        «  Ex.  xiv.  3. 
called  by  Fococke  and  Shaw  Agerate  (see 
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route  leading  to  the  Eed  Sea,  in  order  if  possible  to  overwhelm 
him  before  he  could  attempt  to  cross  the  Sea ;  because  Moses 
had  lost  all  power  of  moving  to  the  north,  the  sea  seemed  to  cut 
off  all  flight  to  the  east,  and  an  escape  to  the  south  was  in  itself 
out  of  the  question.  When  he,  driven  by  revenge  in  the 
execution  of  this  resolve,  blindly  attacked  the  flying  people 
and  there  effected  his  own  destruction,  quite  as  xmexpectedly 
as  they  their  escape  to  Asia,  the  whole  external  history  of  Moses 
and  his  time  suddenly  reaches  its  culminating  point;  and 
incidents  which  by  themselves,  out  of  the  nexus  of  their 
antecedents  and  consequences,  and  apart  from  the  spiritual 
agencies  working  in  secret,  would  have  had  no  extraordinary 
significance,  constitute  by  their  connection  with  the  rest  a 
most  momentous  event,  which  determined  the  course  of  history 
for  many  ages. 

n.  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  most  emphatically  that  it  is 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  immediately  preceding  and  then 
continuing  excitation  of  noblest  efforts  and  extraordinary  spiri- 
tual energies  that  the  event  by  which  the  history  of  Moses 
rapidly  attains  its  culmination — the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian 
host  in  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  preservation  of  Israel — ^hais  acquired 
its  unparalleled  importance ;  but  that  otherwise,  like  a  hundred 
other  events  resembling  it  externally,  it  would  have  passed  away 
almost  traceless  in  human  history,  and  its  veiy  memory  have 
been  readily  lost.  The  highest  efforts  and  sublimest  energies 
of  the  spirit  struggling  for  deliverance  must  have  immediately, 
preceded  it,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  Moses,  but  also  on  that 
of  the  nation  gathering  around  him  and  courageously  following 
his  voice,  when  it  called  them  to  freedom.  This  is  implied  in 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  what  existing  narratives  relate  re- 
specting it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  days  which  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  most  powerful  spiritual 
movement.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this  joyful  confidence 
in  the  approaching  decision  at  the  Eed  Sea,  once  aroused, 
must  have  remained  unweakened ;  for  that  even  in  this  moment 
of  pressing  danger  the  great  leader  at  least  did  not  lose 
clear  insight  and  self-possession,  but,  unappalled  either  by 
the  advancing  Egyptians  or  by  the  faintheartedness  and  mur- 
murings  of  the  people,  led  over  the  host  with  indomitable 
courage,  this  cannot  appear  a  less  achievement  than  any- 
thing *  which  the   Man   of  Gk)d  had   already  attempted  and 
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gained.  The  powers  and  impulses  of  all  great  moyements 
generally  eventually  concentrate  themselves  in  one  decisive 
moment,  in  which  the  noble  endeavour,  if  not  finally  untrue 
to  itself,  obtains  the  true  victory,  and  winning  the  reward 
of  its  long  struggle,  issues  into  the  open  light  of  the  world. 
What  would  have  availed  all  earlier  efforts,  however  noble,  of 
the  Greek  or  the  Eoman  spirit,  without  Marathon  or  without 
the  Samnite  Wars  9  Nay  (to  take  the  very  highest  example), 
what  would  have  availed  even  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  unless  they  had  been  preceded  in  secret  by  the 
highest  that  was  possible  up  to  death  itself?  When,  therefore, 
in  that  early  age  at  the  Bed  Sea,  where  the  fruit  of  all  previous 
noble  efforts  was  about  to  be  destroyed  at  one  blow,  Israel  wa« 
saved  at  the  right  moment,  and  the  stormy  rage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians suddenly  quenched  in  the  swelling  waves  of  the  sea; 
then,  in  the  connection  in  which  this  single  event  then  stood  to 
all  that  preceded  it,  this  was  not  merely  an  instantaneous  deliver- 
ance from  peril  of  life,  not  merely  the  reward  of  all  the  toils  and 
struggles  of  the  previous  glorious  effort,  but  the  glorification 
of  i^at  thought  which  had  hitherto  secretly  prompted  and 
directed  this  effort,  and  thus  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
visible spiritual  God  whom  Moses  had  proclaimed  as  the  right 
saviour  and  invincible  defender  of  those  that  trust  in  him. 
[Reliance  on  the  true  help  soon  grows  from  poor  and  weak  be- 
ginnings, and  is  ready  to  spring  up  on  aU  sides  ;  but  how  often 
is  even  a  sanguine  confidence  nipped  by  depressing  external 
infiuences;  and,  again,  how  rapidly  can  it  grow  and  spread 
if  a  favourable  breeze  draws  the  planted  germs  to  the  light 
at  the  right  moment !  In  this  view,  the  external  success  of 
that  time  is  nothing  but  this  favourable  breeze ;  but  because  it 
found  the  noblest  and  frnitfallest  germs  already  planted,  it  was 
able  to  fill  the  great  mass  of  the  people  witib  buoyant  con- 
fidence in  those  spiritual  truths,  which,  being  in  themselves  hard 
to  grasp,  cannot  sink  deep  into  the  human  mind  apart  from 
strong  personal  experience,  and  which  at  all  times  appear  to 
be  long  waiting  for  such  great  crises,  when  they  may  diffuse 
themselves  the  more  rapidly  and  exercise  the  more  perma- 
nent influence.  What  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  this  history, 
so  rapidly  attained,  is  that  now  the  entire  people,  as  by 
extermd  power  and  visible  proofs,  discern  the  true  spiritual 
God  as  their  actual  lord  and  redeemer,  and  thus  an  unbounded 
joyous  spirit  is  aroused  to  know  still  more  of  his  truths  and  his 
laws,  to  desire  his  sole  guidance,  and  to  dare  the  uttermost 
under  such  leadership.     Gleams  of  sunlight  such  as  these  are 
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rare  in  the  history  of  the  world,  still  rarer  in  that  of  single 
nations,  and  with  regard  to  that  event  we  are  sadly  deficient 
in  the  completeness  of  the  remembrances.  But  the  day  of  Mara- 
thon, and  that  of  Salamis,  cannot  have  shone  so  brightly  upon 
the  earth  nor  kindled  upon  it  such  a  light  as  this  day,  which 
might  truly  be  named  the  baptismal  day  of  the  true  Congregation. 

K  we  weigh  also  the  unique  method  of  this  deliverance, 
how  it  was  gained,  not  like  an  ordinary  victory,  by  arms  and 
bloodshed,  but  by  an  event  completely  unlooked  for,  springing 
out  of  concealed  causes,  we  shall  estimate  more  truly  the  im- 
pression which  it  must  have  produced  upon  the  redeemed.  For 
if  a  bloody  victory  can  only  excite  mixed  feelings,  and  often 
only  stimulates  and  feeds  the  human  pride  of  the  victor, 
this  victory,  prepared  as  by  invisible  arms,  must  have  drawn 
the  minds  of  the  redeemed  with  increased  force  to  the  purely 
heavenly,  serving  as  a  still  farther  attestation  of  the  power  of 
that  invisible  spiritual  redeemer  whom  Moses  announced,  and 
thus  preparing  the  easiest  entrance  for  all  the  new  truths 
of  Moses.  That  the  true  deliverance  and  happiness  is  not 
to  be  gained  through  ourselves  alone,  by  personal  rushing  and 
tearing,  but  is  to  be  found  in  perfect  resignation  to  a  higher 
invisible  power,  ever  acting  at  the  right  moment  for  the  good 
of  the  individual,  combined  with  all  possible  unwearied  personal 
exertion — ^this  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  mode  of  deliverance 
under  discussion,  and  by  this  the  prevailing  aims  of  the  nation 
were  naturally  determined.  It  is  striking  to  notice  how  per- 
fectly this  first  great  national  success  accords  with  the  new 
fdndamental  ideas  of  the  community.  We  cannot,  however, 
now  determine  how  far  these  events  may  have  worked  upon 
the  mind  of  Moses  himself,  and  affected  the  character  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation. 

And  in  fact  it  is  especially  this  view  of  the  event,  which 
sank  deep  into  the  popular  mind,  and  has  tinged  the  descrip- 
tions of  it  still  preserved  to  us.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that 
in  after-times  the  nation,  gratefully  recalling  this  dispensation, 
saw  in  it  only  their  own  deliverance,  which  filled  them  with 
elating  joy.  Still  they  never  lost  the  feeling  that  the  victory 
was  solely  due  to  invisible  powers.  That  not  horses  nor  chariots, 
not  war  or  tumult,  gives  the  true  victory,  but  Jahve  alone 
and  the  strength  which  comes  from  him — ^was  the  sublime 
and  unchanging  conviction  of  the  very  first  age  after  Moses. 
We  here  see  it  flowing  fresh  from  its  source ;  for  the  ancient 
festal  song  celebrating  the  event*  strongly  urges  that  it  was 

"  Ex.  XV.  1-18. 
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the  mere  will  of  Jahve  that  destroyed  the  horse  and  the  rider, 
the  chariot,  and  the  chosen  warrior  in  the  chariot.  In  presence 
of  this  sublime  memory  and  the  feeling  of  its  tnith,  everything 
lower  and  earthly  gradually  £Etded  away.  While  the  later  Israel- 
ites never  forgot  that  the  great  baptismal  act  of  their  Congrega- 
tion took  place  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
memory  of  the  exact  spot  of  the  passage  was  gradually  lost,  so 
that  in  the  extant  stories  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  adequate 
determination  of  the  locality.^ 

Moreover,  even  as  to  the  abstract  and  eternal  significance  of 
the  great  event  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  we  can  trace  a  growth 
in  the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  All  that  was  felt,  in  reflecting 
on  that  most  critical  moment  of  their  whole  history,  to  be 
miraculous  and  divine,  was  first  expressed  most  naturally, 
beautifully  and  indelibly  in  song ;  and  in  the  earliest  extant 
description*  of  this  event,  which  retains  the  old  poetical  character, 
the  stress  is  laid,  not  so  much  on  the  dry  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians.  A  violent  wind 
from  above  drove  back  the  waters  so  powerfully  that  they  were 
pressed  together  in  heaps,  and  held  up  as  by  a  dyke;  but 
while  the  vindictive  Egyptians  in  wild  eagerness  rush  in  pursuit 


*  So  much  has  been  written  in  modern 
times  on  the  locality  and  the  possibility  of 
the  passage,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  add 
to  it.  The  existence  of  two  fords  near 
Suez  (Seetzen's  Reisen  iii.  p.  122  sq.  130 
sq.)  makes  the  exact  place  somewhat 
doubtful.  In  my  opinion  it  occurred,  if  the 
Ked  Sea  then  had  its  present  limits,  north 
of  Su«B,  where  the  gulf  is  very  narrow, 
and  can  be  easily  crossed  at  low  tide.  We 
know  that  just  here  sudden  inunda- 
tions of  the  ford,  produced  by  extraor- 
dinary flood-tides,  are  pretty  frequent ;  see 
Diodorus,  Hist.  iii.  40;  le  P6re  in  the 
DiscHvtion  de  Vt:gypU,  Etat  modeme, 
tonL  11.  p.  470,  and  Robinson's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  66-69.  Veiy  similar  occurrences 
are  described,  for  instance,  in  Tabari's 
Aralnc  AnnaU,  voL  i.  p.  196,  198,  200. 
206,  and  Clarke's  Travels,  1810,  toL  i. 
p.  825;  earlier  writers  have  already  re- 
ferred to  Livy  xxvi.  46  sq. ;  even  Josephus 
{Antiquities,  li.  16.  6)  refers  to  the  event 
of  Alexander's  life  described  by  Arrian, 
1.  26 ;  and  see  Strabo  ziv.  3.  The  idea  of 
a  passage  effected  further  to  the  south  of 
Suez,  opposite  the  modem  *Ayun  Mftsa 
(or  Moscif  Springs),  which  was  shared 
even  in  1860  by  K.  von  Raumer,  rests 
entirely  upon  the  assumption  noticed  p. 
491  of  the  identity  of  Barneses  and  Helio- 
polis,  and  consequently  foils  with  it.  The 
opinion  of  John  Wilaoa  {The  Land  of  the 


Bible)  and  Olin  (  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land), 
that  it  took  place  to  the  south,  at  the 
WAdi  TawArik  or  Jebel  *Atakah,  is  as 
baseless  as  that  of  the  latter  and  of  Lord 
Lindsay  {Letters  on  the  Holy  Land  i.  p. 
261),  that  Etham  (see  p.  491)  is  the 
modem  WAdi  Ahtha  to  the  soutK  of 
'AyunM&sa.  Some  modem  scholars  haTc, 
on  the  contrary,  imagined  the  passaoe  as 
having  been  effected  to  the  north  of  the 
present  limit  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  it  could 
then  have  somehow  extended  further 
northwards ;  so  Dubois  Aym6  in  the  De- 
scription de  Vt^yptty  and  Miss  Fanny  Cor- 
baax  (see  the  lengthy  discussions  on  this 
point  in  the  Edinburgh  NewPhilos.  Journal, 
1848,  Jan.  April,  and  Athinaum,  1860, 
March  and  April;  1861,  Dec.,  pp.  1313 
and  1348).  According  to  S.  Sharpe  (in 
Bartlett's  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  pp. 
26  sq.,  171)  Barneses  is  Heliopolis,  Suc- 
coth  the  ScensB  Veteranorum  (in  Antonio  i 
Itinerarium,  JO.  163,  169,  Wess.)  to  the 
north  of  it,  Etham  or  Buthan  (BovBda^  as 
the  LXX.  read  in  Num.  xxxiii.  6  sq.),  the 
Pithom  mentioned  p.  436,  and  Pi-Hahi- 
roth  Heroopolis,  and  the  passage  into  Asia 
near  the  position  assigned  by  Dubois- 
Aym^;  but  all  this  is  nullified  by  the 
faise  position  assigned  to  Etham.  See 
also  Jahrb.  d.  BiU.  Wise.  iv.  p.  228-30, 
vi.  144,  viii.  140,  ix.  230,  xi  187  sq.  206. 
«  Ex.  X7.  8-10. 
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throughL  the  ford,  wliich  they  deem  secure,  an  opposite  wind, 
like  another  mysterious  breath  of  the  angered  Gk>d  of  heaven, 
suffices  to  make  the  waves  flow  again,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  pursuers:  this  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oldest  recollection 
preserved  in  the  bosom  of  the  congregation.  Another  an- 
cient conception  by  the  Earliest  Narrator  seems  to  be  that 
the  angel  who  on  other  occasions  always  preceded  the  host 
of  Israel,  on  this  placed  himself  behind  this  host,  before  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians,  filling  them  with  consternation^  '  and 
fettered  their  chariot-wheel,  and  lamed  it  with  inability  to 
move,'  so  that  the  chariots  could  not  escape  from  the  floods.^ 
But  the  Third  Narrator,  from  whom  especially  the  closing 
words  ver.  19,  20  are  derived,  explains  this  angel  by  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  cloud,  as  if  this  pillar  in  the  night  had  passed 
between  the  two  hosts  so  as  to  separate  them  fit)m  each  other, 
darkening  the  Egyptians  and  giving  light  to  the  Israelites,^  but 
towards  morning,  after  the  Israelites  had  passed  over  on  dry 
ground,  had  by  a  sudden  turning  of  its  fire  driven  the  terrified 
Egyptians  into  the  waves.  The  Eourth  Narrator,  according  to  his 
wont,  ascribes  everything  chiefly  to  the  staff  of  Moses,  which  di- 
vided the  sea  and  afterwards  brought  the  waves  back  again.  By 
this  is  produced  a  vivid  picture,  but  one  which  historically  ex- 
plains nothing.  Also  from  the  Book  of  Origins  some  valuable 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  the  Latest  Narrator,*  from 

'  The  sentence  abont  the  angel,  ver.  19,  The  discrimination  of  the  various  authors, 

appears  to  be  derived  from  the  earliest  of  which  these  writers  had  not  the  remotest 

narrator :    also  many  of   the  words  in  idea,  is  therefore  here  of  especial  import- 

ver.   24  sq. ;  and  probably  also  ver.  30.  ance.     It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in 

(Observe  how  the  later  writer  explains  the  times  after  Solomon   all  this   would 

this  at  the  end  of  ver.  13.)     The  accurate  be  much  changed,  and  tlie  Fourth  Nar- 

description  of  the  arming  of  the  Egyptians  rator  might  therefore  present  it  from  a 

in  ver.  6  sq.  is  probamy  retained  from  different  point  of  view, 

the  Book  of  Origins,  as  well  as  verses  '  For  'q^nDI*  ^®^*  ^^*  ^^  seems  that  we 

10-16 ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  o^er  ^^st  read  Wm),  *  it  made  darkness  and 

accounts  both  by  the  mentionof  the  D^«P^^  again  (on  the  aide  of  the  Israelites)  en- 

'  chariot  warriors '  (as  in  the  ancient  song,  lightened  them,'  to    avoid   more   violent 

ch.  XV.),  and  by  the  consequent  omission  emendations.     The  Beuteronomist  adopts 

of  the  W^^lf  horsemen.  The  word  D^551  the  same  idea,  Josh.  xxiv.  7^    In  the 

XV.  1  is  not  synonymous  with  this;  for,  so  far  ancient  words  of  ver.  26  "^D^^  must  stand 

as  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  extends,  for  -|D«M  (LXX.  ^hitrt)  and  :iri  J  must  like 

we  find  that  especmlly  in  the  early  times  ^^  ^           .^^  ^^^^,  .^^  ^^^,   ^^ 

the  Egyptians,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  em-  L^ 

ployed  no  regular  cavalry,  but  only  small  which  the  Kal  occurs  in  Ecdesiastes  ii.  3, 

two-wheeled  chariots.   These  are  seen  on  with  3  in  the  sense  *  to  be  wearied.' 

all  the  monuments,  whereas  the  horsemen  *  The  casual  mention  of  these  Egyptian 

represented  are  invariably  enemies  of  the  times  in  1  Sam.  iv.  8  (see  also  Judges  xi. 

E^ptians;seeRosellini'sAr<w«wi««i!i>i>£/*,  16)i  would  be  found  to  contain  another 

t.iii.  p.  240  sq.;  and  Wilkinson's  ilffl«»<r*  peculiar    conception    concerning     them, 

and  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  288  sq. ;  and  the  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  hid  only  in 

word  331,  Ex.  xv.  1,  may  well  denote  a  the  desert  suffered  all  these  plagues,  if 

•      n  i_^'       J?        *i.     .^.^..  /  u    •  *\  this  very  idea  were  not  too  absurd  to  be 

wamor  fighting  from  the   35-5  (chanot).  adopted:  in  which  case  we  may  probably 

KK 
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which,  however,  we  gain  no  further  information  on  the  mode  of 
the  transit.  But  when  we  consider  that  from  this  profoundest 
trial  and  danger  on  the  Red  Sea  Israel  really  issned  a  new 
regenerated  nation,  now  for  the  first  time  tinder  its  great 
Prophet  understanding  its  true  higher  destiny  and  divine  glory, 
we  can  well  comprehend  how  appositely  this  passage  through 
the  sea- water  was  in  later  days  compared  witli  Baptism.^ 

As  the  night  of  the  departure  from  Egypt  ever  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  nation  as  hallowed  by  the  commencement  of 
its  higher  life  and  divine  redemption,  and  every  event  which 
immediately  precedeJd  it  in  Egypt  seemed  an  exalted  prelude  to 
this  beginning  of  an  endless  series  of  consequences ;  so  also  the 
thoughts  of  later  generations  revelled  in  the  wonders  of  that 
second  sacred  night,  when  the  Egyptians  perished  in  the  sea ; 
and  the  later  the  date,  and  the  more  oppressed  the  people,  the 
higher  rose  the  enthusiasm  of  their  descriptions.  Even  after  the 
Pentateuch  had  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  book, 
these  very  passages  soon  became  the  subject  both  of  new  enrap- 
tured songs  and  of  picturesque  descriptions,*  in  which  a  lively 
ima^nation  added  much  embellishment  from  mere  conjecture. 
No  historical  work  of  this  kind  has  indeed  been  preserved ;  but 
we  can  recognise  with  tolerable  accuracy  its  existence  and 
method,  from  the  short  descriptive  strokes  thrown  off  in  a 
higher  flight  of  thought,  which  appear  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom' 
and  in  other  later  works.  An  instance  of  this  later  revivifica- 
tion is  the  statement  that  Israel,  after  the  passage  of  the  !Red 
Sea,  despoiled  of  their  arms  the  numerous  Egyptian  corpses  cast 
upon  the  shore,  and  thus  first  became  an  armed  nation  ;^  an 
idea  which  sprang  from  the  comparatively  modem  error  already 
mentioned  (p.  491). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  course  of  this  event,  whose 
historical  certainty  is  well  established;*  its  momentous  results, 
the  nearer  as  well  as  the  more  remote,  were  sure  to  be  expe- 
rienced, and  are  even  to  us  most  distinctly  visible.  To  the 
above-mentioned  results  affecting  the  nation  itself,  which  first 
broke  forth  in  the  joyful  feeling  of  deliverance  from  the  Egyp- 
tian yoke,  and  then  in  a  more  permanent  form  in  the  enduring 

read  ^9*7!^^^  HV*1M^  >  for  the  LXX.  have    cannot  hare  merely  inyented  this  himself. 

K<a  before  nmoi  '  ^^  -^  ^^-  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^y  ^®  ^^^  ^^^ 

»  1  Cor.  X.  1  sq.,  where  this  comparison  ^^^'  ^^  *^®  J^^  ^^<^^  "  ^^^  ^^y  worked 

isquito  true  andliTing.  ^^^'    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  t^e  description 

«  As  Ps.  cxiv.  *°  ^®  ^^^  ^f  Enoch  Ixxxix.  24  sq.  (Dill- 

»  See  especially  WUdom  x.  19  sq.,  xvi.  mwin)  follows  the  Pentateuch  pretty  closely. 

16  sq.,  xvii.  8  sq.,  xviii.  9  sq.  The  most    similar    instance    of   an 

*  See    Wisdom  x.   20,  compared  with  ^hquake  nnder  the    sea  is  found    in 

Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  16.  6;  for  even  Josephus  ^^^^  ^^'  2.  26,  Athen.  viii.  8. 
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consciousness  of  redemption  through  Jahve  alone,  was  now  added 
the  external  result,  that  the  tie  which  had  until  then  bound  the 
people  under  Moses  to  the  Egyptian  rule,  now,  when  they  were 
already  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier,  could  not  but  appear  to 
them  loosened  through  the  public  breach  of  faith  of  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves. 


m.  The  Steuggle  and  Exodus  op  Israel  pbom  the  Egyp- 
tian POINT  op  view. 

For  before  we  take  into  consideration  the  further  results  of 
these  decisive  events,  we  must  here  notice  the  very  different 
treatment  of  them  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.  After 
Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  had  passed  over  in  silence  all  the 
Egyptian  accounts,  and  adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  other  kindred  views,^  he  afterwards,  in  his 
work  against  Apion,  found  himself  obliged  to  present  the  former 
with  tolerable  detail,  and  we  therefore  owe  to  him  the  most 
important  information  which  we  now  possess  respecting  them.* 

X.  Now  Manetho,  the  same  writer  from  whom  Josephus 
quoted  the  accounts  of  the  Hyksos  discussed  at  p.  387  sqq., 
gave  in  another  passage  of  his  work  the  following  narrative.^ 
After  618  years,  as  Josephus  thinks,  had  elapsed  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  under  King  Tethmosis  (or  Tummosis), 
a  Inng  named  Amenophis  was  seized  with  the  desire  of  behold- 
ing the  gods,*  a  blessedness  which  he  knew  had  been  attained 
by  Horos,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  he  communicated  this  some- 
what daring  wish  to  a  son  of  Paapis,  called  like  himself  Am- 
enophis, who  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and  insight  into 
fdturity  was  considered  to  partake  of  the  divine  nature.  This 
Amenophis  revealed  to  him  that  the  frdfilment  of  his  wish 
was  possible,  if  he  would  purify  the  whole  country  from  lepers 

'  He  alludes  only  once,  and  briefly,  on  gratification    of   such     cnriosity,    showa 

occasion  of  the  laws  respecting  leprosy,  to  clearly  the  great  distance  that  separated 

the  discrepancies  of  liie  tradition,  ^^.  iii.  the  Mosaic  from  the.^^gyptian  religion, 

11.  4.  Ex.   zzziii.    18-28.     Similar  conceptions 

*  That  Josephns  knew  far  more  of  the  are  found  also  among  the  Buddhists ;  see 
Egyptian  stories  than  he  thought  it  dosir-  Bumouf 's  Introduction  a  Fhisioire  du 
able  to  chronicle,  he  says  himself.  Against  Buddhisme,  i.  p.  383,  387.  But  that  this 
Apian,  i.  27.  desire  to  behold  the  gods  was  especially 

■  Jos.  Against  Apion,  i.  26  sq.  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians,  is  clear 

*  This  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  from  a  similar  story  reported  by  Herodotus, 
highest  blessedness,  and  as  therefore  hav-  ii.  42.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  from  the 
ing  actually  been  granted  to  virtuous  veiycoromencementof  this  story  of  Mane- 
kings  of  former  days;  whereas  the  desire  tho's,  that  it  was  really  an  old  Egyptian 
of  a  living  king  to  obtain  this  privilege  tradition,  and  we  see  with  how  little 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  tempting  of  reason  Josephus  tried  to  throw  doubt 
fate.  The  fact  that  Egyptian  priests  and  upon  the  entire  story,  from  the  nature  of 
gods  were  imagined  as  consenting  to  the  tliis  very  introduction. 

KK  3 
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and  other  unclean  persons.  The  king  willingly  agreed  to  this, 
and  collected  all  who  had  any  bodUy  delect,  to  the  number  of 
80,000,  and  sent  them  to  the  quarries  east  of  the  Nile,  to  join 
obher  Egyptians  who  had  already  been  condemned  to  labour 
there.^  But  among  them  were  some  educated  priests  who  were 
lepers ;  *  and  the  king's  sage  prophetic  counsellor,  as  if  he 
had  not  foreseen  this,  was  now  overcome  by  fear  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  himself  and  the  king,  if  they  were  seen  at 
forced  labgur;  and  he  even  foresaw  that  the  lepers  would 
gain  certain  allies,  who  would  reign  over  Egypt  for  thir- 
teen years.  Not  venturing,  however,  to  reveal  this  himself  to 
the  king,  he  wrote  it  down  that  the  king  might  read  it,  and 
then  killed  himself.  This  threw  the  king  into  no  slight  con- 
sternation. After  a  considerable  period  of  hard  labour  in  the 
quarries,  they  begged  the  king  to  assign  them  as  a  place 
of  refiige  the  city  of  Avaris  (mentioned  p.  390  sqq.),  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Hyks6s,  but  now  lying  in  ruins.  This  he 
did;  but  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  it,  and  thus 
obtained  a  defensible  position,  available  in  case  of  revolt,  than 
they  set  up  Osarsiph,  one  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  swore 
obedience  to  him.  He  then  first  gave  them  a  law,  neither  to 
worship  the  gods,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  of  the  animals  most 
venerated  in  Egypt,  but  to  slay  and  eat  them  all ;  and  to  hold 
communication  with  none  but  their  confederates.  After  giving 
them  these  and  many  other  laws  entirely  opposed  to  Egyptian 
usages,  he  ordered  them  to  restore  the  walls  of  the  city  with  all 
despatch,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  war  with  King 
Amenophis.  He  himself  took  into  his  secret  counsel  some  of  the 
other  priests  and  feUow-lepers,  and  sent  them  to  Jerusalem,  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Shepherds  expelled  by  Tethmosis ;  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  situation  of  himself  and  the  other  outlaws, 
and  urged  them  to  take  the  field  as  one  man  against  Egypt. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  lead  them  at  once  to  Avaris,  the 
abode  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  give  them  everything  needful 
for  the  troops ;  and  further,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for  them  and 
bring  the  land  under  their  dominion.  They,  enchanted  with 
the  proposal  and  fall  of  courage,  rose  in  a  body  numbering 
about  200,000,  and  arrived  shortly  after  at  Avaris.  Now  King 
Amenophis,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  circumstances  of  their 
approach,  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  remembering  the  prophecy 

■  lo   thi9  ('&»e  ^ov  would  be  better  Egyptians ; '  but  this  is  more  violent,  and 

instead  of  Bnus;  if  we  wished  to  retain  gives  after  all  only  a  lame  sentence, 
the  latter^  we  mast,  for  ol  iyxtx^pi^f^t^h        *  Diodorus    xzziv.   1,   says  mora  defi- 

read  tTci^  K€x«*f>w^M«wi  '  tliat  they  might  nitely  d\^\  fj  \4wpeu.  See  my  AHerthunier^ 

labour  and  be  separated  from  the  otlier  p.  179  sqq* 
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of  Amenopliis  son  of  Paapis.  He  first  assembled  the  Egyptians 
in  order  to  take  counsel  with  their  chief  men/  the  principal 
result  of  which  was,  that  he  ordered  the  sacred  animals  wor- 
shipped in  the  temples  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  commanded 
the  priests  throughout  the  land  to  hide  the  images  of  the  gods 
with  the  utmost  possible  security.  Then,  afber  confiding  to  the 
care  of  his  friend*  his  son  Setiios,  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
called  also  Eamesses,  after  Eampses,  the  king's  fieither,  he 
moved  forward  against  the  enemy,  with  the  rest  of  the  Egyp- 
tian force,  numbering  about  300,000  of  the  best  fighting 
men,  yet  did  not  risk  a  battle.  Believing  that  in  so  doing  he 
would  be  fighting  against  the  gods,*  he  retired  to  Memphis ; 
nay  more,  he  took  Apis  and  the  rest  of  the  sacred  animals 
which  had  been  collected  there,  and  betook  himself,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  forces  of  both  land  and  sea, 
to  Ethiopia.  The  king  of  that  country,  being  friendly  to  him, 
gave  him  a  good  reception  and  supplied  the  whole  of  his 
forces  with  everything  the  country  afforded  necessary  to  their 
subsistence ;  he  even  gave  up  to  him  cities  and  villages  suffi- 
cient for  the  predestined  thirteen  years  of  his  loss  of  power, 
and  placed  the  Ethiopian  army  at  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his.  Those  from  Jerusalem,  having  thus  become 
masters  of  the  country,  together  with  the  outlaws,  behaved  so 
contemptuously  to  the  Egyptians  that  their  rule  appeared  to 
all  who  beheld  such  horrors  the  worst  they  had  ever  seen  ;  for 
not  only  did  they  bum  cities  and  villages,  knowing  no  bounds 
either  in  robbing  the  temples,  in  insulting  the  images  of  the 
gods,  or  in  murdering  the  horsemen,*  bat  they  even  made  a 
constant  practice  of  using  whatever  parts  of  the  sacred 
animals  were  suitable  for  roasting  and  eating,  and  compelled 
priests  and  prophets  to  slay  them  and  cut  them  up,  and  cast 
out  naked  such  as  resisted.  Now  the  leader  Osarsiph,  who 
instituted  among  them  this  constitution  and  laws,  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Heliopolis,  and  derived  his  name  from  Osiris, 
the  god  honoured  in  that  city.  But  on  going  over  to  this 
set  of  people,  he  is  said  to  have  changed  his  name  and  taken 
the  designation  of  Moses.  But  king  Amenophis  afterwards 
returned  from  Ethiopia,  says  Manetho  ftirther,  with  a  great 
army,  as  did  also  his  son  I^impses  with  a  considerable  force ; 

*  How  curious  to  find  a  sort  of  delibe-    Acts  v.  39. 

rative  assembly  in  those  early  times !  *  That  they  slew  the   horsemen,  and 

•  From  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  we  therefore  imdoubtedly  the  horses  too,  is  a 
must  conclude  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  circumstance  only  mentioned  as  an  after- 
is  here  meant.  Manetho  may  have  men-  thought  by  Josephus  i.  28  from  Manetho, 
tioned  him  before.  but  is  a  point  bearing  very  closely  on  the 

■  Compare  fiijxoTf  ical  Btofidxoi  c6p((H7re.    organisation  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses. 
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and  these  two,  on  engaging  the  shepherds  and  the  diseased 
people,  conquered  them,  killed  many  of  them,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  Syrian  (i.  e.  Palestinian)  boundary,  througli 
a  sandy  and  waterless  region.^ 

This  narrative,  here  accurately  translated^  from  the  extant 
sources,  has  indeed  a  true  Egyptian  colouring,  and  may  certainly, 
as  Josephus  has  remarked,  be  derived  rather  firom  popular 
tradition  than  from  any  public  monuments  of  history,  as  it 
explains  the  misfortune  of  king  Amenophis  by  means  of  the 
peculiarities   of   the   Egyptian   religion.     But  granting  this 
radically  Egyptian  point  of  view,  it  obviously  has  an  internal 
consistency,  and  preserves  clear  indications  of  a  tolerably  reli- 
able historical  tradition.     And  far  though   it   may  deviate 
from  the  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  owing  to  its  strictly 
Egyptian  colouring,  a  near  inspection  discloses  some  points  of 
contact  between  the  two,  which  direct  us  to  the  original  unity 
of  the  events.  In  the  first  place  we  have  not  before  us  an  enemy 
devastating  Egypt  with  wild  caprice  and  without  higher  motive, 
as  did  the  Hyks6s  at  an  earlier  period;*  these  enemies,  al- 
though for  the  most  part  also  belonging  to  the  shepherd-nations, 
subjected  themselves  to  a  ruler,  who  accustomed  them  to  a  new 
religion  and  manners  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Egyptian, 
especially  to  contempt  for  the  Egyptian  gods  and  avoidance  of 
all  communication  excepting  with  their  confederates ;  both  of 
which  are  especial  marks  of  Mosaism.     On  the  other  hand  the 
Egyptian  king  also  fights  not  so   much  for  his  country  and 
his  people  as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  land  in  its  symbols  and  images ;  on  both  sides,  therefore, 
it  is   essentially  a  religious  war,  such  as  we  see  elsewhere 
carried  on  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites.     How 
diflferent  soever  this  representation  be  from  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  contest  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh, 
still  it  is  clear  from  both  sources  that  a  religious  war  was 
then  kindled,   the  diflference  in  the  description  of  which  by 

1  This  last  remark  is  not  added  till  i.  here  by  iwrivta  those  among  the  animals 

29,  from  Manetho.  themselves  that  were  suitable  for  roast- 

■  It  is  sad  to  see  how  inaccurately  even  ing. 
the  Greek  records  are  often  translated.        '  Prichard,  in  his  pictures  of  Egyptian 

Thus  ^urdyca,  formed  exactly  like  an  adjec-  Mythology  translated  into  German  with  a 

tive  of  necessity  in  Sanskrit,  must  signify  preface  by  Schlegel  (who  employs  some 

the  roasting  parts  of  an    animal.    The  very  unjust  expressions  on  the  Hebrews), 

slaying  and  eating  of  all  the  sacred  ani-  Bonn,  1837|  p.  430,  considers  this  story  of 

mals  had  already  been  mentioned,  p.  500,  Manetho's  respecting  Moses,   as   only  a 

on  which  occasion  no  notice  was  taken  of  copy  of  his  former  one  on  the  Hyksos; 

the  special  exceptions  that  might  possiblv  but  this  is  clearly  incorrect^  inasmuch  as 

be  made  on  accoimt  of  their  laws  of  food,  there  are  only  very  few  and  unimportant 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  understand  points  of  resemblance  between  them. 
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Egjrptians  and  Hebrews  is  owing  to  their  different  religions. 
And  this  contest  was  not  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  Islam 
at  a  later  age,  by  the  irruption  of  a  foreign  nation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  new  religion  was  formed  on  Egyptian  soil,  in 
direct  contact  with  the  reKgion  of  the  country,  exactly  as  upon 
other  grounds  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  Jahre-religion 
did  spring  up — in  direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptian,  and  there- 
fore primarily  in  very  severe  competition  with  it. 

That  a  portion  of  the  followers  of  the  Jahve-religion,  brought 
together  at  that  time  by  Osarsiph  (or  Moses),  consisted  of 
[Egyptian  subjects,  suffering  from  leprosy  and  other  diseases 
hateful  to  the  gods,  is  merely  the  one-sided  Egyptian  concep- 
tion of  the  historical  fact,  and  only  expresses  the  deep  ab- 
horrence with  which  those  who  remained  attached  to  the 
dominant  religion  of  Egypt  pursued  the  followers  of  one  so 
Btrongly  opposed  to  their  own.  But  as  every  conception  of 
so  special  a  character  must  have  an  "historical  cause,  so  this 
certainly  must  have  a  basis  of  truth,  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  any  hesitation  in  acknowledging.  For,  suppose  the 
Jahve-religion  had  first  struck  deep  root  among  the  despised 
and  rejected  of  the  earth,  this  would  be  only  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  great  spectacle  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, when  the  religion  of  the  Crucified,  to  the  world  a  stumbling- 
block  and  foolishness,  was  nevertheless  alone  made  perfect  in 
all  truth.  The  birth  of  every  religion  which  at  all  approached 
the  truth  has  ever  been  effected  in  such  lowliness  and  contempt 
before  the  world ;  most  of  all,  then,  that  religion  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  eternallytrue  one.^  In  fact  the  Old  Testament 
expresses  the  same  historical  experience,  only  in  a  different  and 
decidedly  more  true  and  beautiful  way,  when  it  dwells  so  feel- 
ingly upon  the  deep  national  distress  which  preceded  the  de- 
liverance. And  indeed  a  tendency  to  leprosy  and  other  similar 
diseases,  especially  indigenous  in  Egypt,*  may  certainly  have 
been  only  a  consequence  of  the  severe  and  protracted  sufferings 
of  the  people  and  the  forced  labour  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. That,  particularly  during  the  earlier  ages,  such  diseases 
were  frequent  among  the  people  and  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, is  undeniably  proved  by  the  minute  regulations  respecting 
leprosy  contained  in  the  Book  of  Origins ;  and  a  further  indi- 

*  Pasflages  such  as  Lev.  xix.  34,  Ex.    themselves  therefore  (Dent.  vii.  15,  xxviii. 
xr.  26,  in  the  early  literature,  and  Isaiah    60)  ascribed  to  Egypt  the  most  malignant 


Ivii.  15,  in  the  later,  express  this  feeling  forms  of  leprosy.    But  the  oldest  and  most 

most  clearly.  painful  memories  of  former  suflferings  from 

«  See  jMscription  de  rEgtrpte,  Hat  mo-  leprosy  in  Egypt  are  contained  in  such 

dame^  torn.  13,  p.  159  sq.    Tne  Israelites  expressions  as  Ex.  xv.  26  sqq. 
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cation  of  the  same  fact  is  afforded  by  the  history,  "v^hen  it  telltf 
us  that  even  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,^  and  Job,  were  noli 
spared  the  most  hateful  forms  of  this  evil.     Thus,  only  the  no- 
tion that  a  W  were  victims  of  such  diseases,  and  therefore  banishecl 
to  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Egypt,  and  there  compelled  to 
forced  labour,  is  the  prejudiced  Egyptian  view,  which  began  to 
prevail  from  the  close  of  this  very  series  of  events.     Tet  even 
this  popular  prejudiced  Egyptian  conception  cannot  conceal  the 
powerful  influence  emanating  from  this  despised  horde.     For 
when  it  tells  that  priests  were  unexpectedly  found  among  these 
outlaws,  and  that  the  soothsayer  Amenophis  foresaw  thirteen 
years  of  national  misery  because  priests  ha4  been  so  handled, 
what  does  this  indicate  but  the  sentiment  of  a  secret  terror  at 
the  mighty  unknown  spirit  emanating  from  Moses,  and  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  weakness  which  must  for  a  time  have 
taken  possession  of  the  ancient  national  religion,  until  the  su- 
premacy of  this  was  finally  established  by  mere  force  of  arms  ? 
If,  therefore,  we  look  to  outward  success  and  worldly  glory,  the 
effects  of  the  deeds  of  Moses  in  Egypt  were  certainly  far  greater 
than  we  should  have  concluded  from  the  representations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  since  in  these  the  attention  is  so  constantly  di- 
rected to  the  spiritual,  that  the  worldly  history  fades  in  its 
presence.    Thus  we  here  make  the  experience,  which  is  often 
repeated  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the  Old  Testament,  so 
far  from  exaggeratiog  the  external  conquests  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  ancient  times,  does  not  even  come  up  to  the  reality, 
because  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  itself  attaches  no 
importance  to  them. 

Further,  the  distinction  made  between  the  followers  of  the 
Jahve-religion  dwelling  in  Egypt,  and  those  who  arrived  there 
from  the  land  of  the  Hyksos,  also  accords  with  certain  reminis- 
cences preserved  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  Moses  became 
the  instrument  of  the  liberation  of  his  people  only  after  he  had 
returned  from  Asia  into  Egypt,  that  Aaron  went  to  meet  him 
upon  this  march,  and  that  then  the  two  always  acted  in  concert 
against  Pharaoh :  these  fiugments  of  Hebrew  recollections  of 
that  eventful  period  point  similarly  to  the  combined  action  of 
two  powers,  one  already  established  in  Egypt,  and  the  other 
coming  from  Asia  with  the  same  object,  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Egyptian  religion.  That  the  Egyptian  tradition  named 
Jerusalem  as  the  spot  from  whence  the  shepherds  came  to 
Avaris,  may  be  an  historical  confusion  capable  of  easy  explana- 

*  Num.  xii. 
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tion,*  with  the  later  capital  of  Palestine ;  although  we  have  no 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  earliest  history  of  that  city.*  But 
there  is  great  significance  in  the  fact  attested  also  by  some  of 
the  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament,'  that  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt  accompanied  by  a  subordinate  multitude  of  a  different 
race.  It  appears,  then,  that  after  all  even  Egyptians,  chiefly  no 
doubt  of  the  lower  ranks,  had  attached  themselves  to  them. 
Now  this  is  barely  conceivable,  except  as  the  result  of  a  powerful 
struggle  between  the  new  Jahve-religion  and  the  Egyptian,  in 
which  the  former  had  attracted  to  itself  many  native  Egyptians, 
so  that  the  whole  was  less  a  war  of  nations  than  of  religions. 
And  even  the  fact  that  in  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  the  young  first-bom  son  of  the  ruling  king  plays  a 
part,  though  a  very  different  one  in  each,  furnishes  also  a  dis- 
tant trace  of  sinulariiy  in  the  tradition. 

That  the  Egyptian  tradition  had  not  so  much  to  tell  of  the 
life  and  fate  of  Moses  as  the  Hebrew,  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject.  It  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  in  stating  that  the 
name  Moses  was  not  assumed  until  afterwards ;  ^  as  this  name 
is  not  Hebrew  at  all,  but  in  ancient  Egypt  is  frequently  found 
in  compound  proper  names  of  men,  wherefore  it  must  certainly 
have  been  early  given  to  the  boy  brought  up  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  that  Moses  when  grown  up  was  received  into  the 
priesthood  at  Heliopolis,^  and  that  as  priest  he  received  the 

'  As  the  forced  labour  in  the  qoArries  sponding  to  the  Hebraw  explanation  given 

mentioned  by  Manetho  may  haye  been  in  Ex.  ii.  10 ;  though  the  writer  of  Ex.  ii. 

confounded  with  other  similar  labour  (see  10,  in  giving  his  Hebrew  derivation,  was 

p.  437  sq.).    We  find  a  similar  exchange  certainly  not  thinking  of  the  Egyptian 

of   names    in  later  Hebrew  poets,  who  one  given  by  Josephus,  Jnt.  iL  7»  6.  Philo 

speak  of  Zoan  (Gr.  Tanis)  as  the  chief  also,  in  the  Life  of  Moses  i.  4,  derives  the 

city  of  Egypt  in  the  Mosaic  age.  Psalm  name  from  the  Egyptian  fi&s  water,  but 

Ixxviii.   12,  43 ;  although  as  far  as   we  regarding  it  as  an  uncompounded  word, 

know,  it  was  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  always  spells  it  Mcmt^s  ;  jet  he  elsewhere 

centuiy  who  first  regarded  the  city  in  this  i.  p.  597,  explains  it,  like  the  writer  of 

light,  in  connection  with  events  of  their  Ex.  ii.  10,  by  X^/ifia  *  the  act  of  taking,' 

own  time.      But^  according  to  Manetho  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 

and  all  other  witnesses,  both  the  eighteenth  The  original  Egyptian  meaning  was  ex- 

and  the  nineteenth  Dynasties  had  their  plained  at  p.  391 ;  but  it  is  proved  by  the 

seat  at  Biospolis,  i.  e.  Thebes.  whole  story  in  Ex.  ii.  1-9  that  this  mean- 

*  The  Salem  which  has  been  read  in  ing  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  Hebrews, 
hieroglyphics  cannot  be  Jerusalem,  as  who  then  began  to  imagine  an  original 
Brugsch,  HisL  ^tg.  i.  p.  145,  thinks ;  see  Hthrew  meaning  of  the  name. 

p.  307.  «  See  above,  p.  462.  The  old  Hebrew 
'  Ex.  xii.  38 ;  Num.  xi.  4 ;  both  these  tradition,  as  we  now  have  it,  knows  no- 
passages,  it  is  important  to  notice,  are  thing  of  any  close  connection  on  the  part 
derived  from  the  oldest  work  on  the  pri-  of  Moses  with  Heliopolis ;  but  that  city 
meval  history,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  was  famous  in  Egypt,  as  an  ancient  and 
appear  to  stand  so  isolated.  important  seat  of  sacerdotal  learning.    It 

*  The  orthography  M»Oo^f  adopted  by  is  veir  curious  that  in  that  case  Moses 
Josephus,  is  undoubtedly  only  borrowed  came  forth  from  the  oldest  known  univer- 
from   the  LXX.,  since  it  rests  upon  an  sity  of  the  world. 

Egyptian  derivation  of  the  name,  corre- 
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name  Osarsiph  and  was  known  by  this  to  the  Egyptians,  all 
this  may  be  derived  from  genuine  historical  reminiscences. 

Thus  on  many  important  points  the  two  narratives  either 
agree,  or  else  mutually  complete  each  other ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect how  difiPerently  these  events  must  have  been  viewed  from, 
the  very  first  by  ihe  two  nations,  and  how  the  story  would  then 
during  long  centuries  be  ftirther  pectdiarly  developed  by  eack 
separately,  we  shall  scarcely  expect  a  greater  agreement  be- 
tween the  two.^  It  is  true  Josephus  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
entire  Egyptian  narrative  as  pure  invention,  and  even  gives 
himself  the  trouble  to  refute  it  at  length ; '  but  his  numerous 
reasons  for  rejecting  it  are  so  capriciously  and  erroneously 
selected  that  it  will  not  repay  us  to  enter  further  into  them. 
Only  two  of  his  reasons  deserve  some  consideration.  He  as- 
serts that  Manetho  took  this  story,  not  from  the  public  records, 
the  source  of  the  earlier  one  respecting  the  Hy8k6s,  but  from 
untrustworthy  reports  and  traditions;  but  we  know  too  little 
of  the  writings  of  Manetho  and  his  authorities,  to  do  justice  to 
this  objection;  perhaps  the  narrative  was  only  omitted  from 
the  public  records  because  the  result  of  the  history  was  un- 
fortunate and  inglorious  for  the  king,  as  we  may  assume  from 
the  Hebrew  accounts.  In  the  second  place  Josephus  considers 
this  king  Amenophis  to  be  intercalated  and  uncertain,  and 
supposes  this  to  be  the  reason  why  Manetho  did  not  venture  to 
determine  the  length  of  his  reign,  which  he  was  carefril  to  do 
in  other  cases.  But  since  Manetho  first  allows  393  years  to 
elapse  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksds  under  Tethmosis,'  and 
then  ascribes  to  king  Sethos  59,  and  to  his  son  Eampses  66 
years,  and  only  after  these  reigns  places  the  accession  of  this 
Amenophis,  it  is  obvious,  although  he  does  not  here  give  the 
years  of  the  reign  (which  indeed  was  not  necessary),  that  by 
this  often-recurring  royal  name  he  here  intended  the  third  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  who  by  Eusebius  and  G.  Syncellus 
is  called  Amenephthes,  and  Amenophis  only  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  Eusebius.  And  according  to  the  extracts  from 
Manetho  in  O.  Syncellus^  he  had  actually  a  son  Bamesses  as  his 

>  Even  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  Snr.  *  These  893  yean  are,  according   to 

zzvi.   67-69,  we  hear  a  faint  echo  of  Josephus,  evidently  intended  to  represent 

memory  of  the  thirteen  years'  subjection  the  duration  of  the  eighteenUi  dynasty, 

of  the  Egyptians  and  the  victory  of  Israel  to  which  Eusebius  ascribes  only  346,  and 

before  leaving  the  country.    Knobel  (on  Syiioellus    263.    The    separate  kings  of 

Ex.  xii.  37),  groundlessly,  and  in  spite  of  this  house  are  enumerated  by  Josephus  i. 

all  the  reasons  given  above  to  show  that  15,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns;  but 

Manetho  is  really  speaking  of  Israel,  as-  evidently  very  incorrectly,  as  the  numbers 

sumes  a  conAision  between  Israelites  and  do  not  agree  together. 

Philistines.  *  Chronagr,  \,   p.   134,  of   the    Bonn 

*  Against  Apum,  i.  23-31,  comp.  16.  edition. 
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successor,  and  wotQd  therefore  in  so  far  accord.  But  then  he 
would  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  too  late,  and  confuse  the 
entire  chronology  (p.  408  sqq.) ;  as  will  be  further  explained  in 
treating  of  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Since  then  Manetho  de- 
rived ihis  narrative  chiefly  firom  second-rate  sources,  we  may 
suppose  a  confusion  to  have  been  already  existing  in  the  Egyp- 
tian version,  between  this  Amenophis  and  the  one  who  closed 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,^  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  father  of  the 
latter  was  also  a  king  Harnesses,^  and  that  his  son  was  named 
sometimes  Sampses  and  sometimes  Sethos.  K  we  may  look 
upon  this  Amenophis,  whose  disaster  on  the  Eed  Sea '  probably 
caused  the  faU  of  his  entire  house,  as  the  one  originally  in- 
tended, then  the  difficulty  in  the  chronology  disappears,  and  the 
last  doubt  falls  away  from  a  story  which  M.  Josephus  clearly 
rejected  merely  from  false  shame  at  the  dishonourable  origin 
which  it  ascribed  to  his  nation,  and  owing  to  his  own  want  of 
critical  acumen. 

2.  This  narrative  of  Manetho,  undoubtedly  the  earliest  his- 
torian who  described  these  events  so  carefully  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  very  bnportant  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the 
Egyptian  version  of  the  history  quite  purely,  and  without  any 
comparison  or  admixture  with  the  Hebrew  accounts  in  the  Old 
Testament.   For  as  the  translation  of  the  Seventy  was  more  and 

>  Like  the  mistake  which  has  eyidently  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or 

been  committed  in  the  identification  of  in  the  time  of  the  Argiye  Inachus,  con- 

Armais  with  the  Greek  Danaus :  see  Fl.  founding  Israel  with  the  ancient  HyksSs. 

Jos.  Against  Apion  i.   15,  as  compared  That  this  was  done  long  before  'Fl,  Jose- 

with  Eusebiufl  and  Syncellns.     The  order  phus,  by  Polemon  (about  200  B.C.),  Ptole- 

in  which  Manetho  has  put  the  succession  maeus-Mendesius  and  others,  follows  from 

of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  rulers  has  Justin  Martyr's  Exhort,  chap,  ix,  z,  Tatian's 

been  again  often  cQsputed  in  recent  times,  Or.  ad  Gracos,  ch.  xxxvi.  sq.  ed.  Otto, 

but  defended  again  on  good  grounds  Terr  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  and  Eus.  Prop. 

lately  even  by  Mariette,  in  the  Eevue  Arch.  Ev.  x.  10-12 ;  see  TertulL  Apolog.  ch.  xix, 

Sep.  1864.  but  is  to  us  no  proof  of  the  &ct.   Moreover 

'  Called   by    Eusebius  Ammeses,    ob-  it  appears  most  clearly  from  Theophilus 

yiously  by  an  error  of  writing.  ad  Atttol.  iii.  19  sq.,  that  the  Fathers  of 

*  Or  we  may  assume,  independently  of  the  Church  before  Eusebius  were  ready  to 

the  occurrence  at  the  Ked  Sea,  that  the  follow  Josephus  in  everything.     Bosel- 

eighteenth  dynasty  was  regarded  as  al-  lini  (Monutnenti   storici,  i.  p.  291-300) 

ready  dosed  by  the  thirteen    vears  of  places  the  Exodus  under  one  of  the  last 

foreign  mle,   and  that  the  Sethos  who  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  Bam- 

founded  the  nineteenth  was  really  a  son  or  esses  (IIL)  called  Maiamun ;  but  the  only 

other  relative  of  this  Amenophis;   botb  reason  of  any  weight  that  he  uiges  for 

dynasties  were  of  Thebes  or  Diospolis.  this,  namely  that  the  city  Kaamses,  built 

But  Artapanus,  Eusebius,  and  Georgius  by  Uie  Israelites  (see  above,  p.  434  sq.) 

Syncellus  are  induced  to  place  the  Exodus  must  have  been  named  from  this  king, 

under  Achencherses  or  Chencheres,  i.  e.  falls  through  according  to  our  view,  since 

more  than  a  century  before  this  Ameno-  the  king  from  whom  this  city  was  named, 

phis,  only  because  in  I  Kings  vi.  I,  they  may  veiy  well  be  an  earlier  one  than  he 

read  592  years  instead  of  480.     Others,  imder  whom  the  Exodus  took  place.    Bo- 

following  more  general  calculations,  placed  sellini  has  throughout  neglectea  the  second 

the  Exodus  still  earlier,  under  Amosis  the  narrative  of  Manetho. 
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more  read  during  the lastfew centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  Jews 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  became  the  object  of  greater  curiosity 
and  conjecture,  so  these  two  classes  of  authorities  were  more 
and  more  blended  together  by  the  Greek  writers.  This  resulted 
in  still  greater  distortions  of  the  history,  since  they  remained 
satisfied  with  a  mere  superficial  comparison  and  mingling  of  the 
two,  without  entering  upon  any  deeper  inquiry.  The  ever  in- 
creasing hatred  felt  towards  the  Jews  also  bore  its  part  in  this 
distortion  of  the  history, 

Chaeremon  related'  that  Isis  appeared  in  dreams  to  King 
Amenophis,  and  blamed  him  that  her  sanctuary  had  been  de- 
molished in  the  war  (apparently  it  is  the  ancient  war  with  the 
Hyks6s  which  is  meant).  The  scribe  Phritiphantes  then  de- 
clared that  if  he  would  purge  Egypt  of  all  persons  who  had 
pollutions  upon  them,  he  would  be  relieved  from  this  trouble. 
Amenophis  therefore  sought  out  and  expelled  250,000  persons 
thus  afflicted.  Now  these  had  as  leaders  two  scribes,  namely 
Moses,  called  in  Egyptian  Tisithen,  and  Joseph,  whose  Egyp- 
tian name  was  Peteseph.  They  then  came  to  Pelusium,*  and 
found  there  380,000  men  spared  by  Amenophis,  who  was  not 
willing  to  transplant  them  into  Egypt,  and  made  a  league  of 
friendship  with  these  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Egypt. 
But  Amenophis,  without  awaiting  their  approach,  immediately 
fled  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  his  wife  with  child  behind  him.  She 
concealed  herself  in  certain  caverns,  and  there  brought  forth  a 
son  who  was  called  Messene.'  The  latter,  when  grown  to  man's 
estate,  drove  the  Jews,  who  were  about  200,000,  out  of  Egypt 
into  Syria,  and  then  fetched  his  father  Amenophis  back  out  of 

*  Josephus  Against  Apion  i.  32  sq.  mentioned  by  Pliny  N.  IL  t.  9,  and  by 
Chaeremon  himself  is  in<leed  much  later  Athanasius  at  the  dose  of  his  19th  Festal 
than  Manetho,  and  is  first  quoted  by  Oration,  p.  47.  ed.  Cureton)  is  known,  so 
Strabo  (if  he  be  the  same  of  whom  Strabo  far  as  its  capital  is  concerned,  only  from 
speaks  xvii.  1.  29,  as  living  shortly  before  Ptol.  G.  iv.  5,  since  ChampoUion  (f^gypie 
the  Christian  era) ;  but  he  was  probably  «m«  Ua  FharaoM  \L  p.  80  sq.)  has  by  no 
a  native  Egyptian  of  Alexandria,  who  means  proved  the  identity  of  Psariom  and 
occupied  himself  much  with  the  study  of  Sethron  ;  but  as  according  to  El.  Jos. 
Egyptian  Antiquities ;  see  respecting  him  Against  Apion  i.  14  it  lay  not  on  the 
some  passages  in  Fabricii  B,  scripp.  Gr.  t.  Pelusiac,  but  rather  to  the  east  of  the 
iii.  p.  546,  ed.  Harles,  or  in  C.  Mailer's  Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  we  may  sup- 
Fragm,  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  p.  495  sq.  pose  it  to  lie  to  the  south  of  the  most 

*  Here  then  we  find  Pelusium  identified  eastern  (the  Pelusiac)  province.  Perhaps 
with  Abaris  (p.  390  sqq.),  but  we  can  re-  ^^^  n^me  .  juJ\,  by  which  Saadia  in  his 
gard  this  only  as  a  mistake  of  Chaeremon  s,  ^  J- 

substituting  a  well  known  for  a  less  known  translation   always  renders  the  land  of 

city;   in  which  indetKl  Josephus  himself  Goshen,  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  name  of 

follows  him.  Against  Apion,  i.  29.     The  the  Sethroitic  Nomos. 

original  words  of  Manetho  quoted  by  Fl.  *  Undoubtedly  an  error  for  Ramesses, 

Jos.  Against  Apion  i.  14  do  not  point  even  which  name  is  found  not  only  in  Manetho 

remotely  to  the  identity  of  Abaris  and  but  in   Chaeremon  himself  at  the  com- 

Pelusium;  and  the  position  of  the  Se-  .mcncement  of  his  narrative, 
ihroitio  Nomos  (p.  390  note;  which  is 
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Ethiopia.  In  despite  of  variations  in  detail,  this  shorter  nar- 
rative agrees  in  essentials  so  obviously  with  the  older  one  of 
Manetho,  that  even  the  variations  between  the  two  only  serve 
to  confirm  their  ultimate  historical  identity.  Only  the  insertion 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  is  certainly  due  to  the  Septuagint.  And 
we  cannot  now  see  whence  Chaeremon  derived  the  Egyptian 
names  of  Moses  and  Joseph,  which  differ  so  entirely  from  the 
other  accounts.  When  therefore  Fl.  Josephus  endeavours  to 
throw  entire  discredit  upon  this  narrative,  he  only  incurs  the 
further  consequences  of  his  general  want  of  skill  in  the  con- 
sideration of  antiquity. 

A  third  writer,  Lysimachus,  otherwise  unknown,  but  certainly 
stiU  later  than  Chaeremon,  related  as  follows :  *  *  Under  the 
Egyptian  king  Bocchoris  *  the  people  of  the  Jews,  being  leprous 
and  scabby,  and  subject  to  other  similar  distempers,  fled  to  the 
temples  and  obtained  food  there  by  begging.  And  as  the 
numbers  that  were  fallen  under  these  diseases  were  very  great, 
there  arose  a  scarcity.  And  Bocchoris,  seeking  an  oracle  from 
the  god  Ammon,  received  for  answer  that  the  temples  must  be 
purified  from  impure  and  impious  men,  and  these  be  then  driven 
from  them  into  the  desert,  and  the  leprous  and  scabby  must 
be  drowned,  as  if  the  sun  could  not  endure  that  they  shoidd 
live ;  and  then  after  the  purification  of  the  temples  the 
earth  would  again  bring  forth  her  frnits.  Accordingly  Boc- 
choris summoned  priests  of  all  kinds,  and  commanded  them  to 
seek  out  the  impure  people  and  hand  them  over  to  the  soldiers 
to  be  driven  into  the  desert,  but  to  cast  the  lepers  into  the  sea 
with  sheets  of  lead  fastened  to  them.  After  these  were  thus 
drowned,  all  the  others  were  driven  helpless  into  the  desert. 
But  there  they  assembled  together  and  took  counsel  what  they 
should  do ;  and  on  the  approach  of  night  kindled  fires  and 
lamps   and  kept  watch,'   fasting    the    whole    night  through 

^  Againat  Apion  i.  34  sq. ;  conip.  ii.  2.  placed  eHrlier  than   the  ninth   centnry ; 

14.      According    to    an    enomeration   of  wherefore  writers  like  Apion  (at  least  to 

Greek  writers  on  the  History  of  th©  Jews  judge  from  Fl.  Jos.  Against  Apion  ii.  2  ; 

by  Cosmas  Indicoplenstes  in  the  T<ypogr,  but  see  the  opposite  account  in  Eusebius 

C&m^.  contained  in  Montfaucon's  C%>u0o^t0  Prtpp.  £v.  x.  11)  actually  put  Moses  no 

nova  Patrum  et  Scripp.   Gr.  ii.  p.  311,  earlier  than   the   building  of  Carthage, 

they  would  probably  succeed  each  other  But  Fl.  Jos.  Against  Apian,  ii.  2,  places 

in    the    following    chronological    order :  Bocchoris  1600  b.c,  one  cannot  tell  how, 

Manetfao,  Chaeremon,  Apollonius  Molon,  if  he  relies  on  his  usual  authorities ;  but 

Lysimachus,  Apion.    Chaeremon,  however,  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45,  65  (79,  94)  knows   of 

from  what  has  been  said  above,  would  be  a  much   earlier  king  Bocchoris,   not  to 

somewhat  younger  than  Molon.     On  the  speak  of  Vexores,  a   name  of  somewhat 

age  of  Lysimachus  C.  MuUer  Fragm.  Hist,  similar  sound  in  Justin.  Hist.  ii.  3. 

Gr.  iii.  p.  334  gives  nothing  certain.  •  This  is  clearly  taken  from  the  Bib- 

•  This  king  alone  forms  the  twentjr-  lical  narrative  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 

fourth  dynasty,  and  cannot  therefore  be  fire. 
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and  calling  upon  the  gods  to  save  tliem.  The  next  day  a  cer- 
tain Moyses  advised  them  all  to  march  boldly  forward  by  one 
road  until  they  arrived  at  an  inhabited  country ;  adding  the 
recommendation  that  they  should  have  no  kind  feelings  towards 
any  one,  but  always  advise  for  the  worst  rather  than  the  best, 
and  overturn  all  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  they  should 
meet  with.  As  the  rest  agreed  to  these  proposals,  they  travelled 
through  the  desert  putting  them  in  execution,  and  after  many 
diflBlculties  arrived  at  an  inhabited  country,  where,  after  ill- 
treating  the  natives  and  plundering  and  burning  their  temples, 
they  founded  in  Judea  a  city,  whose  name,  originally  Hierosyla 
(temple-robbery),  was  afterwards,  to  obviate  reproach,  modified 
into  Hierosolyma.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  stronger 
example  of  imprincipled  treatment  of  history  and  hatred  to- 
wards the  Jews,  and  we  see  what  under  the  rapid  pen  of  some 
Greek  writers  came  of  the  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
traditions ;  and  if  Fl.  Josephus  had  rejected  nothing  but  trash 
like  this,  we  might  indeed  praise  him. 

What  strange  representations  resulted  in  those  days  from 
heathen  hatred  and  from  the  misunderstanding  of  antiquity, 
we  may  see  in  the  story  then  current,  that  a  troop  of  asses  had 
appeared  to  Moses  as  guides  in  the  desert,  and  that  the  image 
of  an  ass  was  therefore  set  up  in  the  temple  of  his  people,  and 
regarded  as  sacred.^  Two  sources  may  be  suggested  for  this 
tradition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Israelites  were  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  during  those  ages  as  by  their  brave  in- 
fantry, and  their  contempt  for  cavalry  and  war-chariots,  wherein 
they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Egyptians ;  so  that  their 
nobles  generally  rode  asses  rather  than  horses.  Even  this  might 
have  suggested  to  the  Egyptians  and  others  the  idea  that  the 
ass  was  held  particularly  sacred  by  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
quite  irrespective  of  this,  the  ass  was  from  early  times  hated 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a  Typhonic  beast.*  As  therefore  they  had 
formerly  hated  the  Hyks6s  as  a  Typhonic  people  (p.  894  note), 
so  after  the  days  of  Moses  they  began  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
the  Typhonic  ass,  as  the  leader  of  Israel.  Such  gibes  may 
have  prevailed  from  early  times  between  the  two  nations,  until 
in  these  later  centuries  special  causes  concurred  to  give  them 
greater  poignancy,  and  in  connection  with  Biblical  narratives, 

'  The    isolated  stories  given  by  Tac.  supply  to  us  the  place  of  the  original 

Hist.  V.  3  sq.,  Plut.  on  Is.  and  Os.  xxxi.  account  now  lost. 

end  (see  also  Si/mp.  Frag.  v.  2  sq.)»  I^io"        *  According  to    Plut.   on  Is,  and    Os. 

dorus  Sic.  xxxiv.  (cl.  1,  and  Jos.  Against  hxjl  sq.  Aclian.  Hist,  Anim.  x.  28. 
Apion  ii.  7,  elucidate  each  other,  and  must 
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and  with  the  memory  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Temple,  finally 
produced  this  extraordinary  notion. 

3i  In  early  times,  from  the  third  and  second  centuries  before 
Christ,  the  ancient  history  of  the  Bible  was  also  made  use  of 
in  the  Hellenistic  world  by  poets  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
in  a  multitude  of  works,  in  which  they  strove  to  emulate  the 
admired  creations  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  One  of  the  earliest 
results  of  this  Hellenising  taste  is  probably  the  drama  of  the 
*  Exodus,  '£^070)717,'  by  Hezekiel,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  from 
which  long  extracts  have  been  preserved.*  Here  the  history  of 
the  Exodus  is  given  quite  simply  as  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
without  any  addition  from  Egyptian  traditions,  and  made 
the  subject  of  a  Euripidean  tragedy;  and  since  the  Hebrew 
story  itself,  under  the  hands  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators, 
had  been  worked  up  to  the  height  of  genuine  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, the  later  poet  found  a  convenient  field  for  further 
elaboration.  Others  endeavoured  to  supplement  the  Biblical 
histories  by  comparison  with  Egyptian  or  even  Greek  traditions ; 
and  thus  by  unscrupulously  melting  down  these  radically  dif- 
ferent materials  little  understood  on  either  side,  and  then  cover- 
ing them  with  the  products  of  their  own  imagination  ad  Ubitv/m, 
they  formed  new  stories  belonging  to  that  unfortunate  hybrid 
class  now  termed  romances.  Of  this  kind  is  the  history  of 
Moses  up  to  his  flight  into  Asia,  as  given  by  Fl.  Josephus.' 
Here  the  Egyptian  princess  who  brings  him  up  is  called  Ther- 
muthis,  and  there  is  an  Ethiopian  princess  Tharbis,  who  fiills  in 
love  with  him  as  he  leads  the  Egyptian  army  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ethiopians  from  Egypt,  and  then  besieges  them  in  their 
own  capital.  These  names  may  be  really  derived  from  ancient 
Egyptian  works  on  the  history  of  the  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,^  but  the  stories  attached  to  them  are  so  obviously  fic- 
titious that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  even  to  give  an  abstract  of 

'  In  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23,   Eus.  utterly  different   picture  of  the  life  of 

Prop.   Ev.  ix.   28    sq.      See     Gbttinger  •  Moses  in  Ethiopia  at  thirteen  years  of  age 

Gelehrie  Anzeigen  1831,  page  614,  615.  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Moses  edited  by 

*  Fl.  Jos. -4w^i</«t<ie«ii.  9-11,  compared  Gilb.  Gaulmyn,  p.  17-22,  according  to 
with  i.  6.  2,  where  he  certainly  alluded  which  the  Ethiopian  king  whose  wife 
to  it.  Koses  took  was  called  Nekan.     The  pas- 

*  Thermuthis  is  at  all  events  a  native  sages  cited  by  Wiseman  in  the  Harm 
Egyptian  name,  being  also  borne  by  an  ^friaca  i.  p.  263  sqq.  from  ancient  Syriao 
Egyptian  goddess ;  Jjesueur  thinks  he  commentaries  on  Exodus^  essentially  con- 
has  discovered  the  name  of  the  princess,  tain  only  a  supplement  to  the  narrative 
Chronologie  des  rois  d!tlgypUt  p.  183.  of  Josephus,  with  the  kings'  names  intro- 
The  Ethiopian  princess  is  however  pro-  duced  from  Manetho  or  other  later  chroni- 
bably  introduced  into  the  history  of  the  cles ;  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  history 
youth  of  Moses  only  in  consequence  of  of  the  kings  of  Iferpt  by  one  Metiiodolus 
the  isolated  report  in  Num.  xii.  1,  of  his  or  rather  Methodius,  Otherwise  unknown 
having  taken  an  Ethiopian  wife ;  and  an  to  us,  is  here  referred  to. 
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tkem.  FL  Josephus  does  not  mention  his  aaihoritj  for  tibis 
romance,  bnt  he  doubtless  took  it  from  some  then  popolar  work 
of  a  HeUenising  Jew,  for  though  he  may  sometimes  draw  upon 
his  imagination  for  the  details  of  a  storj,  he  nowhere  himself 
invents  so  lengthy  a  one.  It  is  very  significant  that  while  he 
adopts  such  sugary  stories  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  he 
is  afraid  to  adduce  fix>m  the  Bible  itself  the  homicide  committed 
by  MoseSy  as  the  cause  of  his  flight  fix>m  Egypt.  In  the  same 
or  a  similar  romance,  in  which  the  contest  between  Moses  and 
the  Egyptian  Magicians  before  Pharaoh  was  probably  amplified, 
the  ancient  names  Jannes  and  Jambres  seem  first  to  have  been 
revived  for  two  of  the  magicians.'  From  a  similar  source  was 
probably  derived  also  the  vivid  description  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  mentioned  on  p.  488, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  later  writings.' 

The  strangest  mixture  of  all  necessarily  arose  when  a 
heathen  historian  desired  to  unite  with  the  Biblical  accounts 
all  the  stories  accessible  to  him,  even  from  such  sources  as  these. 
We  have  a  somewhat  circumstantial  example  of  this  in 
Artapanus,'  who  identifies  Moses  with  the  Greek  Musaeus,  the 
teacher  of  Orpheus,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  invention  of  writing 
and  philosophy  and  many  other  arts  besides.  In  his  narrative 
the  Egyptian  king  Palmanothes  (whose  name  is  disfigured,  like 
most  that  occur  here)  treated  the  Jews  with  severity,  and 
forced  them  to  build  the  city  and  temple  of  Kessa  (a  corruption 

•  Bosidefl  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  Gospel  of  Nicod.  *  In  TertuUian,  Against  Marc'ton,  ii.  20. 

V.  and  other  Chrifitian  and  Jewibh  writers  Distortiun  of  the  history  of  Moses  from 

(see  Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  i.  p.  249  mere  party-hatred,  such  as  was  formed 

sq.),  they  uro  now  found  only  in  a  short  in  the  later  ages  of  antiquity,  continued 

extract  nwm  the  work  of  the  F^hagorean  into  the  Christian  era :  thus,  one  person 

Numenius,  in  Eus.  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  8.     But  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  Moses 

they  must  evidently  have  been  mentioned  was   the  dK^  (and  Christ   the  w),  an- 

in  some  book  that  eiyoyed  great  popu-  other  repb'ed  that  he  must  have  been  so 

larity  in  those  days.     Numenius  names  called  because  his  body  was  covered  with 

them  from  their  office  UpoypaiAiiwrus,  which  lA^ts  (i.  e.white  leprous  spots,  see  p.  600). 

agrees  well  with  the  name  ^/3pi|t,  giren  This  is  told  by  Photius  (cd.  190,  279; 

in  Horapollo  i.  38  to  their  sacred  book.  p.  151,  629  Bekk.),  from  Helladius  Besan- 

Both  names  therefore  probably  only  de-  tinus. 

noted  Scribes  in  general,  such  as  are  called  ■  In    Eus.    Pr€tp.  Ev.  ix.   27  ;   Arta- 

by  the  Fourth  Narrator  D^tpttn^j.    Most  panus  himself  wrote  a  book  on  the  History 

likely  two  such  were  chosen,  as  being  the  ""^  ^^P  J^'^f'  from  which  some  extract;8 

fitting   number    to  confront  Moses^'and  ^^  gl^«^  ^\^y  ^lem.  Alex^/r^;/i.  i. 

Aawl    From  the  same  idtimate  source  f^.     The  work  of  Artapanus  had  before 

piXblyflows  what  is  preserved  in  Pliny,  ^'l  been  used  by  Alexander  Polyhistor ; 

SrT/.//ii^x«.2,onmi!gicaspractis«iby  *°^,^\^^,^  not  therefore  greatly  surpnse 

Moi^  and  his  contemp^riesf  where  only  "«  *h^,  t»»?  ?°i5^;?^  V'\"'?  "\  'Y  "«' 

th^Liings  of  the  proper  names  (except  Sj  S""«'  derived  the  Pentateuch  from  a 

^"^^nrV^^inS^^        xS:^ToTe%r^'jd'rh%^^^^^^^^ 

="g  t  t  "XTth:  n^«~mTiann^    M"--    8uid.    under  'AX^.a^po.    , 
occurs  there. 
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of  Bamessa  or  Greshen,  Goshen?  p.  429),  as  well  as  Heliopolis ; 
his  daughter  Merrhis,^  affianced  to  a  king  Chenefre  (for  Egypt 
then  had  several  distinct  kingdoms)  but  childless,  adopted  Moses ; 
and  so  he  fought  as  an  Egyptian  general  against  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  so  forth.     Unfortunately  even  Tacitus  was  led  astray  by 
these  miserable  but  popular  writers  on  antiquiiy;  he  quotes 
many  different  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
nation,'  but  the  one  which  most  commends  itself  to  him  is  the 
pitiable  narrative  of  Lysimachus,  which  he  retails  to  us,  brought 
down  to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  FL  Josephus  did  iu  the 
passage  ab-eady  cited.     One  opinion  is  briefly  mentioned  by 
him  as  held  by  many  writers  of  his  time,  which  is  obscure  and 
unknown  to  us  from  any  other  source :  that  the  Jews  were  a 
race  of  Ethiopians,  who  under  king  Cepheus  had  been  driven 
by  animosity  and  fear  to  emigrate.     We  know,  however,  that 
the  kingdom  of  this  Cepheus,  father  of  the  Andromeda  delivered 
by  Perseus,  was  placed  at  Joppa  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  the 
entire  south  coast  of  Palestine  in  its  greatest  extent  towards 
the  east  and  south-east  being  imderstood  to  belong  to  it  ;*  and 
his  kingdom  was  termed  Ethiopia  in  the  very  earliest  sense  of 
that  name  among  the  Greeks.     K  now  we  reflect  that  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Belus,  and  also  is  brought  into  a  close  connec- 
tion with  Egypt,  and  also  that  in  that  very  district  about  Joppa, 
even  as  late  as  Samuel's  time,  an  Amorite  kingdom  still  existed, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  one  far  larger,  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  in  him  was  retained  a  recollection  of  an 
ancient  kingdom  founded  by  the  Hyks6s  on  their  return  from 
^SJP^'    ^  ^^1^  c^^  ^^  attempt  to  connect  the  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  nation  with  his  history  was  not  quite  arbitrary,  espe- 
cially as  many  stories  were  imdoubtedly  current  among  the 
ancients  respecting  the  wanderings  of  the  house  of  Cepheus. 
As  Armais,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian 

■  This  name  is  probably  intended  to  be  Something  similar  is  given  by  Biodorus 

the   same  as  Amerses  or   Miphres,   the  Siculus  (xxxiy.  t.  ii.  p.  624  ed.  Wessel.) 

fourth  ruler  of   the  eighteenth  dynasty  and  Dio  Cassius  (Hist,  zzxvii.  17-19). 

of  Georgius  Syncellus  (CAnmo^.  p.  113)  •  The  ancients,  however,  put  Cepheus 

and  Eusebius  {Chronogr.  i.  p.  214  of  the  sometimes  at  Joppa,  sometimes  in  Ghal- 

Armenian    translation    at   Venice) ;    the  dea,  and  sometimes  in  Lybia  or  Ethiopia 

third  ruler  is  Amenephthes,  which  seems  (see  Steph.  Byz.  under  'loir^,  Aifiini  and 

to  be  here  turned  into  Palmanothes.  XoAScubt,  with  the  remarks  of  the  com- 

'  Hist.  V.  2  sq.     A  fragment  from  Be-  mentators ;  the  passages  quoted  by  Heyne 

metrius  in  Ens.  Prop,  Ev.  ix.  29,  shows  on  Apollodorus  ii.   1.  4,  4.   8,  and    by 

how  carefully  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  Baoul-Bochette  in  the  Mhnoires  de  VAca-' 

families  belonging  to  these  stories  was  in-  dkmie  dea  Insc.  vol.  zvii.  2,  p.  191)  :  yet 


vostigated  at  an  early  date.  What  Justin  all  these  various  views  and  representations 
{Hi8t.  zzEvi.  2)  savs  about  Moses  is  of  may  be  easily  reconciled.  According  to 
similar  import,  and  would  be  veir  re-    Her.  vii.  61,  the  Greeks  originally  called 


his  usual  custom  and  cat  it  too  short. 
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dynasty,  was  combined  with  the  Greek  Danaus  and  an  Egyptian 
mig^ration  to  the  Peloponnesus,'  it  was  natural  to  seek  a  con- 
nection between  this  migration  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  which 
was  but  little  removed  &om  it  in  point  of  time ;  and  in  fiEUst 
both  are  derived  firom  the  same  source  by  a  writer  who  seized 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Israel  with  uncommon  depth  and  clear- 
ness, Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  who  probably  lived  not  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  age,^  and  very  ingeniously 


'  Fl.  Jos.  Against  Apion  i.  16 ;  See 
Kosellini,  Mon.  Storici,  torn.  ii.  p.  1  sq. 

*  This  passage,  occurring  according  to 
Photius  in  the  lost  fortieth  Book  of 
Diodorus  Sicolus  (torn.  ii.  p.  542  sq.  ed. 
Wessel.),  deserves  to  be  given  entire,  and 
is  as  follows :  *  Once  when  a  plague  had 
broken  out  in  Egypt,  the  multitude  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the 
gods.  For  as  many  and  various  races 
had  settled  in  the  country  and  adopted 
various  customs  with  respect  to  sacred 
offices  and  sacrifices,  the  hereditary 
services  of  the  Egyptian  gods  were  un- 
fortunately getting  neglected,  and  the 
natives  therefore  feared  they  would  never 
rid  themselves  of  the  evil  unless  they  ex- 
pelled the  foreigners.  The  expulsion  of 
these  foreigners,  then,  being  immediately 
effected,  the  most  distinguished  and 
powerful  of  them,  as  some  say,  held  to- 
gether and  threw  themselves  upon  Hellas 
and  other  places,  having  eminent  leaders, 
among  whom  Danaus  and  Cadmus  were 
esteemed  the  chief.  The  great  majority 
however  betook  themselves  to  the  country 
now  called  Judea,  situated  not  far  from 
Egypt,  and  in  those  days  quite  deserted ; 
and  the  leader  of  this  emigraiion  was 
one  Moses,  a  man  greatly  distinguished  by 
prudence  and  vtilour.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land,  he  built,  besides  other 
cities,  that  which  is  now  the  most  cele- 
brated, called  Jerusalem,  and  he  also 
founded  ihe'  sanctuary  which  is  now  most 
honoured  by  them,  and  enjoined  the  re- 
verence and  sanotiflcation  due  to  the 
Divine,  and  defined  by  law  the  political 
constitution ;  and  he  also  divided  the 
people  into  twelve  tribes,  because  that  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  number,  and 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  months  of 
the  year.  But  he  never  set  u^  an  image 
of  any  god,  because  he  believed  that 
the  Deity  has  no  human  form,  but  that 
the  heaven  which  surrounds  the  earth  is 
alone  God  and  Lord  of  the  Universe. 
Also  the  sacrifices  and  the  principles  of 
living  established  by  him  were  different 
from  those  of  other  nations ;  for,  having 
himself  suffered    banishment,  he    intro- 


duced misanthropic  habits  and  a  hatred 
of  strangers.  And  selecting  oerCain  men, 
the  most  acceptable  and  capable  of  pre- 
siding over  the  united  people,  he  ordained 
these  to  be  priests,  who  should  occupy 
themselves  with  the  sanctuary,  the  wor^ 
ship  and  the  sacrifices  to  their  Ghxl ;  and 
he  also  appointed  them  to  be  supreme 
judges,  and  committed  to  them  the  guaj> 
dianship  of  laws  and  morals  j  wherefore 
also  tliere  was  never  to  be  a  king  over  the 
Jews,  but  the  presidency  of  the  people 
was  to  be  given  to  that  priest  who  was 
most  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue. 
He  is  called  the  High  Priest,  and  regarded 
as  the  medium  of  the  Divine  commands 
[compare  ^fe^^D  Eccles.  v.  6] ;  he,  they 
say,  in  their  religious  as  well  as  in  their 
ordinary  meetings,  proclaims  what  is  com- 
manded, and  on  this  subject  the  Jews  are 
so  obedient  that  they  immediately  pros- 
trate themselves  and  pay  religious  homage 
to  the  interpreting  high  priest  The  laws, 
moreover,  have  the  following  subscription 
at  the  end:  "  Moses  says  this  is  given  by 
God  to  the  Jews."  The  lawgiver  also 
took  great  interest  in  military  affairs,  and 
obliged  the  younger  men  to  practise  ex- 
ercises of  strength  and  courage  and  the 
endurance  of  hardship  in  general.  He 
also  undertook  campaigns  into  the  terri- 
tory of  neighbouring  nations,  gained  and 
divided  by  lot  land,  assigning  equal  lot^ 
to  the  common  people,  but  larger  ones  to 
the  priests,  in  onler  that,  receiving  greater 
revenues,  they  might  give  constant  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  worship  of 
their  God.  And  it  was  not  permitted  to 
the  common  people  to  sell  their  lots,  lest 
any  from  ambition  should  buy  up  these 
lots  and  then  drive  out  the  indigent  and 
thus  reduce  the  population.  He  obliged 
the  citizens  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  their  children ;  and  as  children  are 
there  supported  at  little  expense,  the  race 
of  the  Jews  has  always  been  numerous. 
Respecting  marriages  and  burials  he  also 
introduced  laws  widely  differing  from 
those  of  other  nations.  But  on  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  which  occurred  under  the 
later  rulers,  [especially]  under  the  [third 
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connects  the  cliief  points  of  the  Egyptian  narratiyes  with  certain 
statements  of  the  Old  Testament  and  customs  of  the  Israelite 
people.  Whether  there  was  really  any  intimate  connection 
between  these  two  emigrations  from  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated 
known  to  the  ancients,  is  a  point  which  we  mnst  leave  to  the 
historians  of  Egypt  to  decide. 

4.  On  reviewing  aU  this,  we  mnst  confess  that  even  these 
Egyptian  accounts,  originally  scanty  and  obscure  in  them- 
selves, and  then  still  farther  obscured  by  the  carelessness  of 
later  Greek  writers,  afford  us  some  welcome  help  towards  a 
more  perfect  and  certain  recognition  of  the  events  of  those 
distant  times.  Speaking  generally,  their  chief  utility  for  us  is 
to  justify  a  more  confident  belief  in  the  true  historical  basis  of 
those  events,  which  in  their  results  are  among  the  most 
important  in  history.  As  in  recent  times  the  superficial  con- 
templation of  such  distant  periods  has  frequently  led  to  an 
unfortunate  historical  scepticism,  which  has  especially  assailed 
this  very  Mosaic  history,  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that 
through  independent  foreign  sources  we  can  gain  firm  ground 
to  stand  on,  where  we  see  the  unfolding  of  a  history  which  must 
have  been  far  grander  in  a  secular  sense  than  the  unaided  ac- 
counts of  the  Old  Testament  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

What  are  all  such  late  Egyptian  legends,  compared  with  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  memoirs  of  those  great  events,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Old  Testament !  Short  they  may  be,  but  even 
in  their  fewest  words  is  still  contained  the  plearest  memory  of 
an  the  full  life  of  those  times.  Take  for  example  the  firagment 
described  at  p.  491  sq.  IsraePs  nearest  way  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan was  a  north-eastern  course.  In  that  direction  therefore, 
following  Moses'  divine  instruction,  they  first  turned  their  steps. 
But— whether  it  was  that  Moses  learned  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast-lands  were  arming  themselves  for  a  forcible  re- 
sistance, or  that  Pharaoh  himself  suddenly  collected  an  army 
against  Israel  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Egypt  and  its 
fortified  places,  and  was  already  moving  against  him — Moses 
struck  into  a  directly  opposite  course  while  there  was  yet  time, 

and]  fourth  [great  Asiatic]  empire  of  the  passage    had    been    used    by    Eichhom 

Persians  and  <^  the  Macedonians   who  {Bibliotkek.  t.  v.  p.  431  sq.),  in  his  trea- 

succeeded  them,  many  of  these  old  Jewish  tise  on  the  gennineness  of  the  work  of 

legal  arrangements  were  altered.'     Pho-  Hecataeus  and  his  nationality,  the  gene- 

tins  then  adds,  still  following  Biodorus,  ral  doubts  there  raised  would  probably 

that  this  passage  is  derived  from  Heca-  never  have  been  urged,  since  none  but  a 

taus  of  Miletus  (or  rather  of  Abdera,  ac-  heathen  could  write  thus.    Strabo  clearly 

cording  to  Eusebius,   Pr€Bp.  Ev,  ix.  4 ;  drew  from  this  source  (xvi.  2.  34-39,  and 

since  Hecataeus   of  Miletus   lived    long  see  xvii.  2.  5),  introducing  however  also 

beforo  the  Macedonian  Empire).    If  this  conjectures  of  his  own. 
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not  shrinMng  from  all  the  discomfort  and  danger  attending 
the  sudden  wheeling  round  of  an  army  in  motion.  He  moved 
to  the  south-west,  apparently  losing  his  course  entirely  and  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going.  Thus  victory  appeared  to  the 
Egyptian  all  the  easier ;  he  saw  Moses  marching  through  the 
desert,  aiming  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  if,  as 
seemed  probable,  Moses  meant  to  go  on  his  east  further  into 
the  desert  to  the  south,  the  Egyptian  could  easily  &11  upon 
him ;  and  the  desert,  on  which  such  roving  tribes  generally 
build  their  hopes,  would  itself  have  betrayed  this  misguided 
people.  But,  quite  against  the  Egyptian's  expectation,  Moses 
turned  to  the  west  from  the  Bed  Sea;  and  here  he  seemed  even 
more  quickly  and  utterly  lost,  for  the  Egyptian  had  only  to 
drive  him  ftirther  to  the  south  on  actual  Egyptian  ground. 
But  that  happened  which  the  latter  could  least  have  anticipated : 
Moses  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  led  his  people  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea ;  and  his  antagonist,  dashing  after  him  in 
blind  rage  to  secure  so  near  a  prize,  found  his  own  ruin  in  the 
attempt.  In  this  passage  of  the  history  of  the  time,  sketehed 
here  rather  more  clearly  than  on  p.  491  sq.,  there  is  full  life 
and  transparent  truth :  so  vivid  a  picture,  not  only  of  the  great 
religious  conflict,  but  also  of  the  complications  of  national 
history,  do  these  narrators  set  before  our  eyes. 

If,  in  the  great  religious  war  in  Egypt  into  which  these 
Egyptian  accounts,  conjoined  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,^ 
afford  us  an  insight,  Israel  had  been  the  conqueror,  what  a 
different  form  would  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient  history 
have  then  assumed!  But  it  seems  as  if  no  religion  could 
obtain  the  victory  upon  the  same  spot  of  earth  where  it  first 
tried  its  wings.  As  Christianity  was  cast  out  by  Judaism,  and 
Islam  driven  fi^m  Mecca,  so  in  that  primeval  age  the  religion 
of  Jahve  must  have  been  expelled  from  the  land  upon  whose 
highly  intellectual  soil  it  could  alone  have  arisen  in  so  early 
an  age.  But,  doubtless,  Uke  every  other  religion,  at  the  time 
of  its  first  origin  it  took  a  position  too  sharply  contrasted 
with  its  historical  opposite,  and  too  rigid,  exclusive,  or  even 
destructive,  towards  the  Egyptian  religion,  in  strife  with  which 
alone  it  could  have  arisen,  for  the  latter  at  once  and  com- 
pletely to  give  way  before  it.    And  yet  it  was  thus  cast  out 

*  Which  howerer  are  in  the  main  not  1128;  1855,  p.   56  sq. ;   Bevue  Jrckiol. 

contradicted  by   the  oldest  Egyptian  re-  1855,  p.  257-74;  I860,  p.  72  sq.;  Joum, 

cords,   when   once  collected  in  adequate  Js.  1856,  p.  203  sqq. ;  1858,  p.  233  sqq. ; 

number  and  deciphered  with    sufficient  though  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 

accuracy ;  see  p.  437,  462 ;  De  Roug^  and  premature   combinations    such    as    hare 

others  m  the  Mhhi,  Frang.  1854,  p.  531,  often  been  attempted. 
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from  Egypt  and  thrown  upon  another  earthly  soil,  only  that  it 
might  be  there  matured  and  purified  by  the  culture  of  many 
centuries,  and  at  length  returning,  armed  with  new  powers, 
might  without  external  -  force  easily  subdue  the  very  religion 
before  which  it  had  fled  first  into  the  desert,  and  then  still 
further  to  the  bills  of  Canaan. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  resume  the  thread  of  the 
history  where  we  let  it  fall  before,  and  accordingly  return 
exclusively  to  those  sources  which,  in  their  perception  of  the 
higher  significance  of  the  whole  history,  leave  all  foreign 
accounts  far  behind.  It  is  time  to  study  the  progress  made 
by  Israel  on  the  height  to  which  it  had  now  suddenly 
attained. 
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SECTION  11. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  MATURITY  OF  THE  THEOCRACY  UNDER  MOSES 

AND  JOSHUA. 

A.   THE   GIVING   OF   THE   LAW  AT   SINAI  AND   THE   COVENANT. 

I.  The  Jouenbt  to  Sinai. 

1.  Set  free  from  the  soil  and  rule  of  Egypt,  and  suddenly 
raised  to  an  extraordinary  elevation,  the  nation  can  now 
develop  its  power  and  follow  its  vocation  in  independence : 
the  world  stands  open  before  them,  and  a  wide  future  is  in  their 
hand.  How  will  they  advance  in  this  newly  opened  career? 
how  maintain  the  height  to  which  they  have  soared  ?  This  is 
the  great  question  at  the  outset  of  this  history. 

Whenever  so  completely  new  a  career  is  opened,  whether  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  nation,  it  must  inevitably  be  immediately 
beset  by  fresh  and  great  difficulties  and  dangers  of  every  kind. 
Torn  away  from  their  Egyptian  dwelling-place,  the  Israelites 
were  now  compelled  to  seek  a  new  one.    Without  some  de- 
gree of  armed  force  a  suitable  and  permanent  one  was  not  to 
be  obtained;   and  in  the  desolate   peninsula  into  which  they 
were  in  the  mean-time  driven,  and  where  they  had  first  to 
strengthen  and  arm  themselves  for  the  difficult  conquest  of 
Canaan,  the  chief  enemies  whom  they  encountered  were  the 
Amaleldtes  (see  p.  466  sq.).     To  these  they  considered  them- 
selves bound  by  the  ancient  enmity  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations  to  give  no  quarter ;   and  from  them,  at  least  for  a  time, 
they  wrested  their  settlements,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the' 
north.  ^     Thus  the  nation  in  which  the  higher  religion  was  des- 
tined to  find  its  home  came  at  the  very  outset  into  the  tumult 
of  a  bloody  war ;  and  it  was  to  be  seen  whether,  and  how,  such 
a  nation  could  acquire  and  hold  those  external  advantages  with- 
out which  no  nation  can  prosper ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  more 
necessary  that,  in  preparation  for  all  such  future  dangers  and 
conflicts,  the  higher  life  which  had  just  begun  to  germinate 
shoidd  be  kept  pure  and  vigorous,  and  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  firmly  grounded  by  means  of  external  institutions.     For  this 

>  See  p.  250  sq.    On  one  early  occasion,     superiority  was  soon  decided,  Num.  xiy. 
when  Canaanites  and  Amalekitos  together    2d,  43,  45  ;  and  see  xzi.  1. 
fought  against  the  Israelites,  their  united 
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reason  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  the  sacred  heights  of  Sinai ; 
and  here  again  we  must  in  many  respects  admire  the  grandeur 
of  their  leader's  spirit. 

For  it  might  be  expected  that  the  elevation  of  the  national 
aims  and  efforts,  attained  through  so  mighty  an  impulse,  would 
not  at  once  disappear,  but  would  continue  for  a  time,  and  thus 
leave  behind  it  some  enduring  £niit  in  their  political  relations 
and  arrangements.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  distinct 
evidence ;  for,  happily,  just  at  this  point  a  comparatively  long 
series  of  passages  from  the  earliest  historical  work  have  been 
preserved,  by  aid  of  which  we  are  enabled  better  to  understand 
much  that  relates  to  this  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  We  perceive  from  the  simple  narrative  respecting  Mara 
(i.e.  bitter  water),*  how  careful  the  Oracle,^  or  prophetic  teaching 
through  Moses,  is  to  remind  the  people  on  every  opportunity,  of 
the  great  truths  that  had  been  once  announced.  For  this,  in- 
deed, there  arise  innumerable  opportunities.  I£  the  people, 
through  any  scarcity  in  the  desert,  are  tempted  to  discontent,  the 
Oracle  teaches  true  obedience ;  and  teaches  it  not  in  vain,  if  only 
at  the  same  time  their  human  industry  does  not  grow  weary  of 
striving.  Thus  Moses  finds,  just  when  wanted,  a  piece  of  wood 
which  makes  the  bitter  water  sweet,'  seemingly  given  to  him 
by  Jahve.  And  this  story,  as  circumstantial  as  it  is  instructive,* 
informs  us  how  Moses,  now  the  successfdl  leader  of  his  nation 
and  prophet  of  Jahve,  is  met  by  his  father-in-law,  full  of  joyftd 
astonishment  and  of  reverence  for  Jahve,  and  bringing  with 
\\\m  Moses'  wife  and  children  from  the  home  that  he  had  left ; 
and  how  Moses  willingly  follows  his  friendly  advice  to  lighten 
his  heavy  duty  as  Prophet  and  Judge,  by  the  establishment  of 
tribunals  for  smaller  matters.  Such  clear  reminiscences  trans- 
port us  with  yet  greater  distinctness  into  the  very  life  of  that 
earliest  stage  of  a  new  national  development,  in  which  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  Israelites  were  still  so  incomplete 
that  Moses  was  able  to  adopt  many  details  from  the  people  of 
Midian,  who  had  long  been  a  self-organised  and  civilised  nation. 

1  Ex.  XT.  23-26,  compare  xxiii.  22.  by  Josephua^  Antiqu,  iii.  1.  2 ;  vho  pro* 

*  This   must  be   the   meaning  of    ph  bably  only  follows  an  idea  prevalent  in 

^awpj|  in  ver.  26,  for  so  it  is  explained  his  time  in  certain  circles — so  little  even 

dirertly  after,  in  yer.  26 ;  pn  being  n.ed  in  If  that  period  did  the  simplicity  of  the 

the  same  anc  ent  prophet.ad  .iguification  »>"«  «it«fy  certain  .""nds   It «  true  that 

as  in  JTiii.  16.  a^  Psalm  ii.  7  ;   0DBT3  *^1  l-'te' "a^fve*  m  the  Bible  itself  are 

'a  decision'  i  e.  a  prophetical  decision,  f»»  «<1!»"7  '""'Pl«:  ^^  l?\^"  '«»?5 

which  in  those  days  wm  equivalent  to  t>?»~  ".  »''?,  °'°"  """^  ^^"^  7  "^"^^^ 
,  ^  ^  distinguish  their  sources,  and  not  explain 

•Instead    of  this  simple  nanaliye  a    the  simple  by  the  more  artificial. 

most  extraordinary  representation  is  given  ■''*•  "'"• 
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2.  Bat  if  Moses,  finding  the  northern  and  directest  ronte  for 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  barred  against  him  (p.  515  sq.),  had  only 
intended  to  lead  the  emancipated  people  by  the  shortest  eastern 
way  thither,  he  might  have  stmck  into  the  direction  fix)m  the 
northern  point  of  ^e  western  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
h^d  reached  in  coming  out  of  Egypt,  straight  forward  to  the 
northern  point  of  its  eastern  arm.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  a  much-trodden  way  still  leads  directly 
eastwards  to  the  ancient  Elah  (now  'Akaba),  or  as  the  ancients 
said,  from  the  gulf  of  Eeroopolis  to  that  of  Elah.  This  road 
was  undoubtedly  well  trodden  even  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and 
from  Elah  he  could  then  have  pushed  on  to  the  north,  much  as 
he  afterwards  actually  did.  Yet  this  route  also  he  rejected. 
Both  external  national  conditions  and  the  internal  state  of 
Israel  itself  must  have  determined  him  for  the  present  to 
bend  more  to  the  south,  towards  Sinai,  where  he  found  his  old 
friends,  by  whose  help  he  might  hope,  if  he  took  a  long  period 
of  rest  at  the  holy  mountains,  to  complete  the  urgently  needed 
internal  organisation  and  reformation  of  his  people.  Even 
this  direction  (as  will  be  soon  seen)  was  not  free  from  danger ; 
but  it  eyidently  appeared  to  him  ilie  safest  and  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

Though  we  possess  comparatively  speaking  many  accounts 
from  ancient  sources  respecting  the  general  direction  of  the 
route  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  Sinai  (or  Horeb,  see  p.  466,  sq.)>^ 
yet,  little  more  having  been  preserved  than  the  bare  names  of 
fche  various  encampments,  and  many  of  these  names  being  now 
obscure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  clear  idea  of 
all  the  details  of  the  march.  Like  all  that  region,  now  desolate, 
but  mainly  from  the  recent  inroads  of  its  Mohammedan  con- 
querors, the  peninsula  of  Sinai  may  at  that  time  have  been 
much  better  cultivated  and  more  fruitful  than  it  is  at  present ; 
in  fact  we  have  reason  to  assume  this  as  certain  of  the  whole 
period  of  the  history  of  Moses,  since  every  historical  indication 
yet  discovered  leads  us  to  this  view.  If  we  judge  by  the  present 
state  of  the  peninsula  with  its  extremely  scattered  inhabitants, 
it  seems  quite  impossible  that  the  Israelites,  in  any  number  at 
all  approaching  that  mentioned  on  p.  468  sq.,  could  find  room 
and  sustenance  there  for  so  many  years.  But  in  that  early  time 
all  those  Semitic  countries  were  crowded  with  cheerfiil  and 
industrious  populations,  whose  first  youthful  energies  were  as 

>  As  shown  on  p.  444  sq.  it  is  eyident  Num.  xxxiii.  8-15,  whereas  in  Ex.  xy.  22 — 
that  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  the  six.  2  only  a  few  special  ones  aie  singled 
encampments  as  far  as  Sinai  is  that  in    out  and  described* 
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yet  little  ezhaiifited,  and  whose  contentment  and  willing  toil 
easily  drew  sufficient  sustenance  even  fix)m  poor  soils.  Indeed, 
as  we  saw,  p.  466  sq.,  long  before  Moses  the  Egyptians  had 
eagerly  striyen  for  the  possession  of  a  land  which  a  civilised 
nation  of  the  present  day  wonld  scarcely  deem  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  possession.  But  even  at  that  time  there 
were  sterile  tracts  in  the  peninsula  where  water  was  very 
scarce ;  and  as  the  Israelites  had  difficulty  in  forcing  a  passage, 
and  obtaining  even  a  temporary  abode  there,  they  might  often 
encamp  at  spots  of  little  note,  which  in  later  ages  received 
totally  different  names.  Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
all  the  places  of  encampment,  the  names  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  been  very  spacious  or  conve- 
nient, since  they  may  often  have  been  described  by  the  name 
of  the  spot  occupied  only  by  Moses  and  the  Sanctuary,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  roving  fireely  over  a  more  extended 
region. 

Obscure,  however,  as  are  now  most  of  the  names  of  the 
encampments,  and  doubtful  as  they  alone  would  have  left  us  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  march,  we  meet  with  some  indications 
which  may  guide  us  with  somewhat  greater  security,  and  to 
which  we  must  pay  particular  attention.  The  people  now,  on 
their  southward  march,  had  entered  the  great  desert,  which  in 
the  only  continuous  list  of  the  encampments  is  called  *  the  desert 
of  Etham,'  from  the  Egyptian  frontier-town  mentioned  above, 
p.  492  sqq. ;  but  by  the  earliest  Narrator  is  termed  *  the  desert  of 
Shur,'  from  the  Semitic  city  which  probably  lay  exactly  opposite 
the  former.^  Moses,  whose  first  great  aim  must  have  been  to 
put  the  people  out  of  danger  from  the  Egyptians,  carried  them 
at  once  three  days'  journey  without  halting.*  Here  he  obviously 
came  upon  the  present  usual  route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  which 
runs,  not  along  the  coast,  but  up  some  distance  into  the  interior. 
This  route  continues  all  the  way  to  Sinai  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  only  approaches  it  for  a  short  space  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  at  the  promontory  now  termed  Abu  Zalime, 
though  even  this  approach  may  be  avoided  by  a  by-way  which 
branches  off  to  the  east.  Beginning  in  like  manner,  Moses  con- 
ducted the  people  to  the  sea  at  their  third  resting-place ;  that 

1  Thus  the  words  Ex.  xy.   22   show  commonly  extended  by  the  Asiatics  to  the 

themselves  to  belong  to  the  First  Narrator,  desert  touching  the  northern  point  of  the 

equally  with  those  of  the  ancient  catalogue  Bed  Sea,  and  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 

in  Num.  xxxiii.  1-49,  followed  by  the  Old  Testament. 

Book  of  Origins  (see  p.  444  sqq.).    The        *  This  is  mentioned  as  an  exceptional 
exact  position  of  Shur,  the  city,  is  not  case,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  interest- 
known,  but  it  must  have  lain  on  the  ing,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  8 ;  Ex.  xr.  22. 
Asiatic  or  Semitic  side,  since  its  name  was 
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is,  doubtless,  at  this  same  promontory  of  Abu  Zalime,  where  a 
high  range  of  hills,  with  the  valle j  of  Taijibeh,  stretches  to  the 
sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  another  desert  on  the  south. 
Of  the  two  previous  encampments,  then,  Mara  may  answer  to 
the  modem  W&di  'Amftra,'  and  the  next,  Elim,  with  its 
twelve  springs  and  seventy  pabns,  not  to  the  present  W&di 
Gharandel,  but  probably  to  the  more  southerly  Wadi  Taiyibeh.* 
But  the  long  delay  at  the  two  last-named  encampments 
is  striking.  According  to  ancient  tradition  an  entire  month 
had  elapsed  from  the  flight  out  of  Egypt  before  the  march 
was  resumed  at  Elim.'  If  this  fact  of  itself  points  to  certain 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset  Moses  in  the  midst  of  this 
march,  when  not  yet  able  to  approach  Sinai  on  any  side,  the 
subsequent  events  present  yet  stronger  evidence  of  them. 

For  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  *  Desert  of  Sin,' 
into  which  the  Israelites  turned  after  encamping  near  the  sea, 
is  the  same  that  now,  under  the  name  of  El-Q&'a,  stretches  from 
that  promontory  close  along  the  sea*coast  up  to  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  lofty  mountain  range  in  the  south  of  the  region.  It  is 
clearly  described  as  possessing  this  wide  extent ;  ^  and  its  very- 
name  shows  that  in  position  and  length  it  corresj)onded  to  the 
high  range  of  Sinai  which  abuts  on  it,  since  the  word  Sioai  ^ 
may  quite  well  signify  the  mountains  of  the  desert  of  Sin.  The 
fact  ihat  Moses,  instead  of  marching  into  the  mountains  by  the 
usual  route,  through  the  extraordinarily  fruitfal  Wddi  Feir4n  on 
the  slope  of  the  Serbal,  or  by  a  more  easterly  road  past  Sarabit- 
el'Ch&dim,  which  is  now  covered  with  Fharapnic  ruins,  was 
compelled  to  tarry  in  this  sterile  desert  close  to  the  sea,  is  an 
evident  sign  that  he  could  not  approach  the  mountains  and  the 

*  Since  Burckhardt^s  travels  the  name  be  difficult  to  prove  if  Abu-Zelime,  to 

Hara  has  usually  been  supposed  to  answer  whom  the  place  is  now  dedicated,   was 

to  the  well  Haw&ra,  which  lies  only  a  really  a  Mohammedan  saint ;  see  also  the 

little  further  to  the    south;  the  sound  Jakrb.  der Bibl.  H^iM.,  ix.  p.  124. 

would  better  correspond  with  'Am&ra.    If  '  Ex.   xvi.   1 ;  and  the  fact  that  they 

the  words  in  Ex.  xv.  22, '  they  went  three  continued  to  remember  the  exact  number 

days  in  the  desert  and  found  no  water'  of  the  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palms  at 

are  to  be  taken  quite  literally,  the  encamp-  Elim  (Num.  xxxiii.  9;  Ex.  xv.  27),  and 

ment  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  that  these  particular  numbers  were  adopted, 

must  have  been  near  the  place  now  called  points  to  a  longer  sojourn  there  of  the 

'AyAn  M{is4,  i.e.  *  Wells  of  Moses  *  (see  people  with  their  twelve  tribes  and  seventy 

p.  496),  where  forty  springs  are  found :  elders, 

flee  the  Autland  for  1851,  p.  279  aqq. ;  also  *  Ex.  xvi.  1. 

Seetzen's  Beisen,  iiL  p.  117,  121;  Graal's  *  Formed   according  to  my  Lekrbuch, 

Beisen,  ii.  p.  264.  J  164  c     In  the  same  way  the  only  city 

>  Because  the  desert  of  Sin  abutted  on  now  existing  on    this   coast,  Tiir,  is   so 

it,  Ex.  xvi.  1.    That  the  modem  name  named    from    Sinai  itself,  according   to 

Zelime  is  onlj  a  modification  of  Elim,  aa  p.  466. 
has  been  coigectured  in  our  time,  would 
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road  which  he  might  have  to  follow  northwards  from  them, 
without  the  greatest  circumspection.  And  the  battle  with  the 
Amalekites  at  Bephidim  close  to  Sinai,^  without  which  even  a 
peaceable  abode  on  the  peninsula  and  a  provisional  possession  of 
Sinai  were  not  to  be  obtained,  leaves  us  no  further  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  here  to  overcome.  We~ 
can  indeed  never  fully  understand  the  direction  of  the  march 
in  this  its  second  stage,  till  we  know  with  certainiy  the  exact 
position  of  the  three  places  of  encampment,  Dophkah,  Alush, 
and  the  waterless  Bephidim,  or  even  to  which  summit  of  the 
great  southern  granitic  range  the  eye  of  Moses  was  first 
directed.  The  term  Sinai  or  Horeb,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see,  was  used  to  designate  this  entire  range ;  but  still  that 
particuLax  height  near  which  the  chief  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  was  placed,  and  towards  which  their  march  was 
mainly  directed,  might  have  received  from  them  the  spe- 
cial name  of  Sinai.  Now  was  this  height  that  of  XJmm 
Shdmar,  which  lies  most  to  the  south  and  towers  above  every 
other  smnmitP  or  was  it  one  of  the  somewhat  lower  barren 
summits  to  the  north  of  it,  in  the  region  where  an  opinion 
that  has  held  its  ground  since  the  Middle  Ages  places  the 
Motmt  of  the  giving  of  the  Law — ^possibly  the  not  very  ele- 
vated peak  known  during  that  period  as  the  '  Mount  of  Moses,' 
which  has  on  its  northern  declivity  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  P  * 
Or  was  it  the  lofty  SerbSl  to  the  westward,  on  whose  northern 
slope  commences  the  far  extending  Valley  of  Feiran,  still  ex- 
ceedingly well- watered  and  fruitful  ?  '     It  would  be  vain  to 

'  Ex.  zyii.  8-16 ;  narrated  indeed  in  in  the  Desert  (London   1848)   generally 

detail  by  no  earlier  Narrator  than  the  agrees  with  him.    The  chief  argument  for 

Fourth,  but    undoubtedly  derived    from  it,    independently   of   the    awe-inspiring 

ancient  sources.  height  of  this  summit,  is  the  proximity  of 

'  Robinson  and  other  scholars  both  the  fruitful  and  well-water^  valley  of 
modem  and  ancient  (see  Zdtsch,  der  Deut.  Feir&n,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Biblical 
Mora.  Ge9.  1848,  p.  320  sq.  897)  have  Paran :  but  the  place  occupied  by  the 
tried  to  identify  some  other  of  these  principal  camp  of  the  Israelites  is,  on  the 
heights  as  the  actual  mount  of  the  giving  contraiy,  always  styled  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
of  the  Law :  guided,  however,  by  mere  That  Serb41  in  ancient  times  was  esteemed 
conjecture,  or  at  the  best  by  single  words  sacred,  and  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  is 
of  the  description  in  Ex.  xix.,  from  which  certain :  but  the  numerous  lock-inscrip- 
we  ought  surely  to  beware  of  deducing  too  tions  in  the  Wadi  Mukattab  and  else- 
much,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  scrupulosity,  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serb&l, 
The  apparently  ancient  name  of  el  Ttnia,  which  have  been  recently  made  more  fully 
however,  borne  by  a  mountain  to  the  west  known  to  us,  and  been  deciphered  by  Beer 
of  the  modem  Mount  of  Moses  and  St.  and  Tuch,  point  rather  to  heathen  than  to 
Catherine,  deserves  notice,  as  strikingly  Jewish  pilgrims,  though  many  remains  of 
resembling  the  ancient  name  Sinai.  ancient  churches  and  convents  are  found 

*  This  view,  suggested  by  Burckhaidt  all  over  the  region,  and  the  earliest  Chris- 

in  a  hasty  coigecture,  Lepsius  has  endea-  tians  obviously  esteemed  the  whole  range, 

voured  to  establish  on  a  firm  fonndatioD,  rather  than  any  single  peak,  sacred.    And 

in  his  Briefe  aue  Egypten^  p.  845  sqq.,  even  in  Ex.  xzxii.  12,  the  eountiy  where 

416  sqq. ;  and  Bartlett  in  hia  Forty  Day  Israel  then  encamped  was  generally  known 
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expect  thai  on  this  point  an j  opinion  which  emerges  onl j  in 
Christian  times  conld  be  decisive,  however  firm  its  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  or  however  sednlonslj  it  might  have  been  worked 
np  in  monkish  legends.  According  to  the  ancient  tradition 
the  Israelites  remained  here  only  about  a  year,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  in  the  following  centoiies  they  laid  any  special  stress 
on  noting  the  particular  elevation  on  which  their  chief  camp 
stood  during  that  one  year.  But  if  Moses  was  obliged  to  use 
great  circumspection  in  approaching  the  mountains,  as  we  have 
seen  reason  to  suppose,  and  if  he  marched  through  the  wide 
western  desert  near  the  sea,  we  can  well  imagine  that  he  would 
attempt  by  a  rapid  evolution  to  push  directly  into  the  mountains 
from  the  south,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  road  that  led 
thence  to  the  north.  In  this  case  we  should  consider  the  well 
now  called  Tabakat,  south-east  from  Umm  Sh6mar,  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains,  to  be  the  same  with  the  above  men- 
tioned Dophkah  or  Daphakat.^  The  spot  where  the  Law  was 
given  would  then  certainly  be  one  of  the  arid  summits  north  of 
Sh6mar ;  and  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  after  the  victory  over 
the  Amalekites  the  Israelites  established  themselves  without 
further  molestation,  would  be  that  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
whole  range,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  present 
J6bel  el-TRh,  from  whence  the  route  northwards  lay  open  both 
to  the  left  and  the  right.  When  Moses  and  his  people  took  up 
here  their  first  imdisturbed  position,  where  laws  and  ordinances 
suited  to  their  new  situation  could  be  more  calmly  developed 
and  completed,  they  had  reached  the  third  month  of  the  year 
that  had  commenced  in  the  spring  with  their  departure  from 
Egypt ;  but  the  exact  day  of  the  month  even  the  Book  of  Orig^s 
coidd  not  name.^ 

3.  Thus  then  Moses  returned,  as  the  leader  of  a  rescued 
nation,  to  the  sacred  repose  of  Sinai,  where  he  had  before  lived 
long  under  entirely  different  circumstances ;  and  justly  therefore 
might  the  Fifth  Narrator,  in  conformity  with  his  grand  scheme 
for  the  whole  history,  represent  him  when  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Sinai,  on  occasion  of  his  first  Divine  call,  as  receiving  the 
miraculous  promise  that  he  should  see  all  Israel  gratefully 

as  '  the  moantains/    See  also  Dean  Stan-  >  The  LXX.  indeed  read  in  Nam.  xxziii. 

ley's  Sinai  and  BodesHne.   The  Bev.  Chas.  12  Po^oicd)  bat  probably  only  by  a  mis- 

Forster  still  maintains  his  prdodices  in  take. 

his   '  Sinai  photographed^  or  Gontempo-  '  The  time-data  given  in  Ex.  xri.  1  and 

rary  recordt  of  braU  in  the  WHdemeaSf  six.  1  are  certainly  taken  from  the  Book 

London,  1862.    That  the  giving  of  the  of  Origins:   bat  it  is  evident  from  the 

Law  took  place  on  the  riffhi  or  sonthem  genemlity  of  expression  in  both  passages 

side  of  Sinai,  was  the  opinion  of  Mo-  that  the  author  was  iar  from  venturing  on 

hammedi  Sur.  xz.  82.  a  more  definite  statement. 
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1>ringiiig  sacrifices  to  Jahve  upon  that  very  mountain.^  But 
higher  still,  even  in  the  earliest  record,  rises  the  description  of 
the  arriyal  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  and  tbe  events  enacted  there : 
in  it,  God  himself  there  descends  from  heaven,  converses  with 
the  people  through  Moses,  or  even  by  his  own  loud  voice  in 
the  storm ;  and  concludes  a  covenant  with  them.  In  no  other 
passage  does  that  ancient  document  appear  to  have  employed 
such  vivid  colours  as  in  this.*  But  in  truth  every  indication 
shows  that  the  residence  at  Sinai  must  really  have  been  of  so 
great  importance  that  any  description  in  ordinary  language 
could  not  £ail  to  appear  inadequate.  It  is  essential  to  recognise 
this  importance  fully,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bring  vividly  before 
ourselves  the  fact  that,  as  shown  at  p.  518,  the  precise  time  had 
arrived  for  more  firmly  laying  the  foimdation  of  the  higher  life, 
and  that  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  for  this  than  the 
sanctuary  at  Sinai.  For  though  a  height  attained  by  a  sudden 
bound  may  for  the  moment  act  Uke  an  enchantment,  even  as 
to  its  moral  influence,  on  all  the  members  of  a  nation,  at  least 
chaining  down  the  passions  in  their  own  circle,  and  showing 
the  possibility  of  a  holy  state  maintained  entirely  by  free 
volition,  such  as  at  other  times  can  be  realised  in  hope  and 
aspiration  only ;  yet  no  oue  is  justified  in  taking  for  granted 
that  in  its  moral  aspect  any  such  elevation  can  remain  always 
undisturbed :  on  the  contrary,  if  what  is  once  gained  is  to  be 
kept,  firm  human  ordinances  and  laws  must  be  constantiy 
formed  and  maintained  in  vigour,  which,  springing  from  the 
higher  national  aspirations  and  corresponding  at  once  to  the 
knowledge  and  necessities  of  the  period,  shall  determine  the 
standard  and  rule  for  the  fatare.  And  though  it  is  always 
diffictdt  for  a  nation  to  enter  into  new  and  more  settied 
arrangements  for  their  collective  social  life,  yet  when  once 
conscious  of  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  they  exhibit  most  readily 
the  open  eye  for  what  is  better,  and  courage  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  a  life  of  higher  claims  and  more  established  order. 
Now  national  assemblies  for  counsel  and  the  adoption  of  laws 

»  Ex,  iii.  12.  TerseB    20-26  by   the  Fourth  Narrator, 

'  Ex.  xix.-xxiy.  11.    The  earliest  ac-  since  the j  speak  of  Moses  as  again  going 

count  that  is  to  be  discoTered  describes  up  and  coming  down  without  any  adequate 

the  sublime  moment  very  simply,  but  still  motive  (for  the  people  according  to  ver. 

with  aU  the  thunders  of  heaven.   The  Book  12,  13  are  alreacly  sufficiently  separated), 

of  Covenants  then  found  this  a  good  oppor-  whereas  xx.  1  seems  to  attach  itself  better 

tunity  for  describing  the  preparations  to  to  xix.  19.  There  are  also  peculiar  thoughts 

be  made  for  the  celebration  of  such  awful  and  expressions  to  be  noticed,  as  Ppyn  2V 

mysteries.   Moreover,  to  this  passage  (ch.  ver.  9,  comp.  ver.  16;    D^^ilDil  vv.  22. 

xix.)  verse  9  must  have  been  added  by  the  24 ;  compare  however  xxiv.  5,  and  others 

Eifth  Narrator,  since  it  only  repeata  the  already  mentioned.     On  the  use  of  the 

use  of  those  preceding  it,  and  perhaps  name  Sinai  see  above  p.  465  sq. 
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were  generally  held  by  the  ancients  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
sacred  spots,^  doubtless  in  order  that  the  people  might  thns  be 
penetrated  as  deeply  and  powerfoUy  as  possible  by  a  vivid  feeling 
of  the  Holy  and  the  Eternal.  How  preeminently  desirable  was 
this  in  the  case  of  a  legislative  work  like  that  of  Moses,  which 
for  the  first  time  after  the  achievement  of  their  freedom  was 
to  give  shape  to  the  nation's  whole  existence,  and  if  possible 
secure  for  all  fature  time  the  height  which  had  been  gained ! 
On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  regard  the 
account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  at  Sinai  which  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  antiquity,  otherwise  than  as 
springing  from  genuine  historical  remembrance.  Moses  could 
hardly  have  sooner  found  a  resting-place  entirely  suited  for  law- 
giving, when  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  of  all  the  localities 
within  the  peninsula,  suggested  itself  most  naturally  as  adapted 
to  be  the  holy  place  of  assembly;  for  that  height  had  un- 
doubtedly (see  p.  466)  been  revered  even  before  his  time  as  the 
abode  of  an  oracle  and  a  dwelling  of  the  gods.  And  since  a 
legislative  work  that  seeks  to  establish  an  entirely  new  con- 
stitution of  the  national  life,  which,  although  of  a  simplicity 
answering  to  those  primitive  times,  shall  yet  be  durable,  is  not 
to  be  achieved  speedily  :  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  farther 
that  the  residence  at  Sinai  must  have  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time. 

But  to  view  this  subject  at  once  from  the  highest  pointy  we 
must  above  all  remember  that  in  every  act  of  advancing  legis- 
lation the  spiritual  living  God  himself  may  be  regarded  as 
drawing  nearer  to  the  men  who  thus  bind  themselves  to  him. 
For  in  truth  the  elevation  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
people  to  new  and  better  orderings  of  their  life  is  a  direct  up- 
rising towards  him  who  desires  to  see  realised  in  the  freedom  of 
man  an  order  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  that  by  which 
he  regulates  the  universe.  And  when  a  nation  thus  solemnly 
pledges  itself  in  true  fear  and  trembling  to  the  observance  of 
such  acknowledged  better  orderings,  it  also  approaches  nearer  to 
that  God  who  is  active  in  them ;  and  God — no  longer  the  mere 
Creator  of  all  men,  but  the  God  of  twofold  agency,  felt  as  a 
living  power  by  the  human  soxd  in  knowledge,  law,  and  duty — 
can  tiienceforth  be  nearer  to  such  a  society,  and  can  guide  them 
better,  than  else  were  possible.  If  thus,  in  every  law  which 
improves  upon  an  earlier  condition,  the  spiritual  God  in  some 
sense  approaches  nearer,  and  seeks  a  dwelling  among  men  for 

■  Thb  Hebrews  themselves  continued  in  later  times  to  hold  such  assemblies  at 
Shechem  and  other  places  of  ancient  sanctitj. 
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some  truth,  albeit  a  trutli  affectmg  only  something  small  and 
special,  how  much  more  directly  and  e£Fectiyely  will  he  descend 
from  heaven  to  earth  in  such  a  legislation  as  that  of  Moses  at 
Sinai,  which  proceeded  from  the  purest  aspiration  and  noblest 
elevation  of  a  youthfril  nation  favoured  by  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moment  rare  upon  the  earth.  All  this  is  its  own  evidence ;  and, 
if  we  survey  human  and  divine  things  from  the  higher  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise.  But  when  in  addition  we 
reflect  that  the  Narrafcor  knew  by  sure  experience  how  true  it  all 
was,  that  he  himself,  with  his  countrymen,  felt  rest  and  happiness 
in  the  religion  which  had  received  its  earliest  foundation  at 
Sinai,  and  since  then  had  given  proof  of  its  blessed  influence 
during  a  long  period  in  Palestine,  we  can  easily  imderstand 
how  he  would  conceive  as  external  fact  and  represent  under  an 
historical  form  that  inner  and  essential  truth,  and  could  say  that 
at  Sinai  Gk>d  himself  came  down  and  proclaimed  his  laws  in  his 
own  words.  And  as  he  evidently  found  only  the  Ten  Command* 
ments  of  the  two  tables— the  common  basis  of  all  government 
and  law — ^recognised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  Moses,  he  repre- 
sented the  same  as  if  God,  in  person  and  in  the  fiill  visible 
glory  of  his  Being  (enveloped  in  awful  storm-clouds,  as  alone 
the  ancient  religion  could  conceive  it),  had  himself  spoken 
these  Ten  Commandments  in  thunder  before  the  assembled 
people ;  but  had  so  terrified  and  awed  them  by  his  actual  words, 
thus  heard  in  all  their  fearful  nearness  and  distinctness,  that 
they  besought  Moses  to  receive  alone  and  convey  to  them  the 
further  declarations  of  the  truth.^  This  conception  makes  the 
best  transition  to  the  further  declaration  of  the  individual  laws, 
as  having  been  given  directly  to  Moses  alone,  and  by  him,  as  the 
now  authorised  mediator,  delivered  to  the  people.*  The  motive 
power,  indeed,  of  any  truth  to  us  depends  upon  our  being  so 
entirely  penetrated  and  thrilled  by  it  that  its  hold  can  never 
again  be  loosened.  After  such  a  powei'ftd  or  even  convulsive  spi- 
ritual excitement  in  the  inauguration,  the  truth  may  then  live 
and  unfold  itself  with  perfect  calmness.  This  has  been  empha- 
tically the  case  with  all  the  religions  that  have  arisen  within 
historic  times.  And  therefore  this  general  conception  is  admi- 
rable in  itself,  apart  fr^m  the  special  historical  ground  which 
has  given  such  preeminence  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

But,  again,  the  Narrator  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  de- 
scribing the  descent  and  the  awe-inspiring  words  of  the  Deity, 
as  if  these  alone  were  adequate  to  found  a  real  historical  religion 
and  a  valid  legislation.     He  recognises  on  the  other  hand  the 

>  Ex.  xix.  and  xx.  19-21.  '  Ex.  zx.  22-xxir.  3. 
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truth,  that  every  obligatory  law  without  exception,  and  there^ 
fore  even  the  very  highest  imaginable,  can  only  rest  upon  the 
free  covenant  of  tiie  two  parties — even  when  the  one  is  tie  Lord 
and  Protector,  and  the  other  the  Subject  and  Protected — and 
on  their  acceptance  of  reciprocal  obligations.  To  him  the  sacred 
moment  of  the  solemnity  at  Sinai  does  not  appear  as  merely  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  as  the  type  of  every  similar  great  religious 
solemnity.  In  describing,  therefore,  with  exact  detail  even  the 
human  part  of  the  arrangements,  he  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting certain  main  outlines  for  every  future  one.* 

a.)  From  the  mutual  working  of  aU  these  ideas  and  objects, 
and  their  imion  into  one  whole,  arises  the  simple  and  beautiful 
idea  that  God  at  first  only  announced  to  his  people  the  possi- 
bility of  his  deliverance  of  them  through  obedience,  if  they  were 
willing  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  future  here  promised  to 
them :  •  for  the  first  impulse  towards  possible  improvement, 
although  springing  from  above  in  longing  and  in  hope,  directly 
appeals  to  the  freedom,  the  personal  resolve,  and  the  courage  of 
man. 

b.)  After  the  people  have  freely  declared  their  willingness  to 
follow  this  Gospel  on  an  unconstrained  conviction  of  its  good- 
ness,' then  he  who  as  Euler  undertakes  to  carry  out  that  high 
deliverance  must  severally  announce  the  duties  of  his  subjects 
by  the  frilfilment  of  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  him  to  perform 
the  promised  blessing.  And  when  for  this  end  Elohim  himself, 
on  that  most  solemn  occasion,  is  about  to  descend  upon  the 
mountain  and  announce  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
Covenant,  it  is  becoming  also  that  on  the  part  of  the  people 
preparations  should  be  made  worthy  of  so  sublime  a  moment.* 
Thus  descending  in  his  full  glory,  while  the  mountain,  at  whose 
feet  the  people  expectantly  await  him,  trembles  at  his  presence, 
in  louder  and  louder  thunders  Elohim  first  confirms  the  media- 
torship  of  Moses,  who  stands  nearer  to  him  than  the  others,  and 
then  audibly  pronoimces  to  the  whole  people  the  words  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.^  But  the  people  having  now  as  much  as 
they  can  bear  of  the  immediate  sight  and  hearing  of  the  highest 
glory  and  truth,  themselves  desire  that  Moses  alone  may  re- 
ceive and  impart  the  further  communications;  whereupon  Moses 

*  This  renders  manj  parts  of  the  de-  *  Ex.  xix.  10-13 ;  a  descriptioii  ob- 
scriptiou  in  Ex.  xix.  esjjecially  important  viously  derived  hj  the  Narrator  from  the 
and  instructive  for  the  history  of  the  most  mode  of  solemnisation  of  the  principal 
ancient  usages  observed  at  the  principal  feast-days  adopted  in  his  own  times ;  see 
sacred  feasts.  Gen.  xxxt.  2. 

«  Ex.  xix.  3-6.  *  Ex.  xix.  16-19,  xx.  1-17. 

•  Ex.  xix.  7,  8. 
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ascending  nnaccompanied  to  the  cloTid-covered  summit,  receives 
the  additional  precepts  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  and  social 
life,^  which  form  a  long  section,  closing  with  promises  and  warn- 
ings, that  lead  the  mind  back  to  the  thought  with  which  the 
narrative  opened,^  that  the  Enler  who  makes  these  laws  the 
conditions  of  his  benefits  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  Grod  and 
Deliverer. 

c.)  Then  after  the  people  have  freely  accepted  everything  as 
it  is  laid  before  them  for  reception  by  Moses,'  the  Covenant  is 
at  length  sealed  with  solemn  covenant  sacrifice,  and  made  per- 
manently binding  on  both  parties,  on  Elohim  as  the  protectx>r, 
and  the  people  as  the  protected ;  and  that  league  with  Jahve 
is  ratified  in  which  the  people,  and  with  them  the  Narrator, 
feel  supremely  blest.^  Now,  when  the  heads  of  the  people  ven- 
ture to  draw  near  their  God,  they  find  his  presence  no  more  a 
source  of  disturbance  and  of  dread,  but  radiant  in  all  the  bright 
loveliness  of  supernal  glory ;  ^  a  beautiful  sign  that  the  higher 
religion  and  state  of  conformity  to  law,  now  established,  shall 
work  onwards  to  eternal  blessedness. 

n.  The  Natueb  op  the  Legislation. 

At  this  hallowed  pause  in  the  history  of  Israel,  which  even 
the  earliest  record  makes  at  the  time  when  the  people,  having 
arrived  at  Sinai,  could  find  leisure  to  hold  festivals  to  their  Gk>d, 
and  in  his  holiness  and  truth  calmly  arrange  their  life  for  the 
unknown  future,  it  behoves  us  also  to  rest  awhile,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  constitution  which  hence- 
forth more  than  aU  else  determines  the  national  history ;  which 
in  its  essential  elements  has  survived  that  history  itself,  and  is 
not  extinct  even  now.  Further  reflection  indeed  will  not  allow 
us  to  consider  all  the  laws,  the  promulgation  of  which  is 
assigned  by  the  extant  writers  to  the  hallowed  ground  of  the 
encampment  at  Sinai,  as  having  really  first  originated  there 
both  in  spirit  and  in  practice.  For  a  code  of  laws  must  have 
long  existed  in  the  whole  feeling  and  aspiration  of  a  nation, 
and  indeed  for  the  most  part  be  already  embodied  in  their  habits, 
if  it  is  to  be  successfully  introduced  or  have  happy  results,  as 
we  can  verify  by  many  joyfdl  or  painful  experiences  in  our  own 
history.   Much  more^  then,  must  this  have  been  the  case  in  that 

'  Ex.  XX.  18-xxiii.  33.  yer.  1,  2  must  originally  have  stood  before 

'  Comp.  xziii.  22  vith  xix.  6^  Ter.  9,  and  been  displaced  through  some 

'  Ex.  xxiv.  3-6.  ancient  error,  as  might  be  shown  by  many 

*  Ex.  xxiv.  4-8.  considerations ;  comp.  for  instance,  xxir.  3 

*  Ex.  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-11 ;  the  words  of  with  xix.  7. 

KM 
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primeyal  time,  when  so  many  artificial  means  of  constraint  now 
possessed  by  goyemments  were  wanting.  The  Israelites .  long 
before  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  nay  long  before  the  won- 
derftJ  deliverance  at  the  Eed  Sea,  must  have  been  habituated  to 
the  goidance  of  their  great  Prophet,  and  consequently  to  laws, 
the  same  in  spirit  with  those  which  there  assumed  a  more 
definite,  permanent  form,  and  entered  into  the  full  light  of 
history.  In  fact,  various  traditions  scattered  among  the  narra* 
tives  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  we  have  shown)  perfectly  agree 
with  this  view ;  and  the  Egyptian  stories  mentioned  at  p.  499 
sqq.  permit  us  still  more  evidently  to  recognise  the  people,  even 
while  in  Egypt,  as  being  essentially  the  same  in  some  most 
important  traits,  as  they  appear  when  organised  through  the 
legislation  of  Sinai.  The  momentous  event  at  the  Eed  Sea, 
therefore,  only  brought  the  already  excited  feeling  to  its  height ; 
the  rest  and  the  legislation  at  Sinai  did  but  impart  to  it  clear- 
ness and  permanence  of  form.  In  a  similar  way,  among  the 
long  and  numerous  laws  referred  to  Sinai  in  the  extant  narra- 
tives, many,  particularly  among  those  relating  to  details,  may 
have  sprung  up,  or  at  all  events  have  assumed  their  present  form, 
in  the  next-following  age  (see  p.  83  sqq.)  But  those  essential 
truths  and  social  arrangements  which  constitute  the  motive 
power  of  the  whole  history,  must  certainly  have  been  there  pro- 
mulgated and  firmly  ordained.  These  only,  therefore,  can  be 
fitly  described  in  this  place. 

In  considering  the  truths  then  propounded,  and  the  social 
arrangements  consequent  upon  them,  we  must  not  at  the  outset 
be  startled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  former,  or  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  reject  anything  because  it  appears 
incredible.  For  all  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  ideas  that 
actuate  and  glorify  the  subsequent  history,  must  ha.ve  arisen  in 
that  sacred  birthday  of  the  commimity ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  at  such  extraordinary  epochs,  and  among  a  people  such 
as  Israel  then  was,  the  most  wonderful  things  became  possible. 
But  we  must  not  omit  further  to  consider,  that  where  such  new 
and  mighty  truths  in  all  their  vitality  first  lay  hold  of  a  nation 
or  community,  a  certain  violence  and  possible  excess  in  their 
application  is  almost  inevitable.  For  the  new  truth  in  its  first 
youthful  energy  is  apt  to  take  too  powerful  possession  of  the 
whole  man ;  not  having  yet  attained  a  quietly  assured  position 
relatively  to  other  truths.  To  gain  this  position  it  may  very 
probably  have  to  contend  against  the  world  in  certain  direc- 
tions so  vehemently  as  to  be  unable,  without  foregoing  its  own 
existence,  wholly  to  abstain  fi'om  violence  towards  the  obstacles 
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whicli  it  encoxinters.  An  astonishing  new  thought,  of  which 
the  true  depth  is  not  yet  realised,  nor  the  necessity  apprehended, 
may  at  once  display  extraordinary  power  against  its  opposite, 
and  thus  call  forth  tiie  most  wonderful  resolutions  with  apparent 
logical  consistency ;  but  through  want  of  experience  is  apt  to 
be  driven  by  its  youthful  energy  and  zeal  beyond  those  bounds 
within  which  it  will  be  ultimately  compelled  to  restrict  itself. 
Early  Christianity  even,  as  is  distinctly  testified  by  history,  did 
not  remain  free  from  such  exaggerations  in  its  conflicts,  although 
its  founder  is  the  only  one  who  in  his  own  person  did  not  fur- 
nish for  them  the  slightest  occasion  or  warrant.  How  mucli  less 
could  we  expect  that  the  Jahve-religion  would  be  unaffected  by 
them  in  that  early  age  when  a  path  had  first  to  be  made  for 
the  entrance  of  any  spiritual  religion,  and  luider  a  founder  like 
Moses,  who,  however  high  he  may  be  justly  placed,  neither 
was  nor  could  be  Christ !  We  are  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, of  truly  describing  these  exaggerations  also,  wherever 
they  are  a  matter  of  history ;  as  otherwise  we  should  be  unable 
to  imderstand  how  the  higher  truths,  founded  at  the  same  time, 
assumed  their  historical  form,  or  with  what  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  contend.  And  it  is  of  not  less  importance 
also,  to  show  on  the  other  hand  how  the  Truth,  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  age,  often  fell  short  of  its  own  greatness. 

If  now  we  consider  in  the  first  place  the  abstract  ideas 
embodied  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  without  reference  for  the 
present  to  the  social  arrangements  which  proceeded  from  them, 
we  cannot,  if  we  adhere  closely  to  the  records,  adduce  any  large 
number  of  these  as  derived  directly  from  Moses.  If,  however, 
according  to  all  extant  indications,  the  ideas  not  only  promid- 
gated  but  founded  in  that  primal  age  of  the  community  are 
few,  they  are  grand  in  themselves,  universal  in  their  bearing, 
and  eternal  in  their  duration.  It  is  therefore  these  abstract 
ideas  which  must  here  be  expounded  with  especial  accuracy 
and  fulness,  since  they  henceforth  rule  the  best  and  most  en- 
during portion  of  this  history,  never  dying  out,  and  ofken 
emerging  again  with  wonderful  power. 

X«  The  Fv/ndamental  Idea. 

1)  We  must  first  of  all  bring  forward  the  one  great  thought 
which  in  fact  includes  within  it  all  the  rest.  For  however  fruit- 
ful a  creative  period  may  be  in  great  thoughts  and  stirring 
truths,  on  a  closer  view  there  is  always  a  single  foimdation- 
thought  which  comes  forth  in  it  with  the  highest  certainty, 

MM  2 
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and  therefore  with  irresistible  power,  just  as  every  such  -period 
fights  for  one  single  end,  and  therefore  directs  all  its  thoughts 
and  efforts  to  one  great  object.  Here  then,  either  this  great 
struggle  must  be  rewarded  by  the  rise  of  some  great  new  truth, 
some  light  breaking  out  of  the  darkness  to  enlighten  and  rejoice 
the  age,  and  from  which  an  abundance  of  other  truths  may 
spontaneously  flow ;  or  no  advance  is  achieved,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  in  vain.  If  however  the  noblest  powers  of  a  whole 
nation  are  reaUy  and  perseveringly  directed  towards  one  great 
object,  they  do  not  generally  fail  of  their  reward. 

This  fundamental  thought  will  not  be  a  mere  proposition 
which  a  solitary  thinker  may  have  evolved  from  his  own  re- 
flection and  processes  of  reasoning,  such  as  the  ^  Cogito  ergo 
sum  *  of  Des  Cartes,  or  similar  dicta  of  other  philosophers;  pro- 
positions concerning  which  one  school  may  dispute  with  another, 
but  which  are  neither  historically  connected  with  great  na- 
tional efforts,  nor  have  any  bearing  on  national  hfe.  As  we 
have  aheady  said,  this  fiindamental  thought  in  its  clearness 
and  strength  must  imdoubtedly  have  dwelt  in  Moses  as  in  no 
one  else ;  but  even  in  him  it  could  have  been  excited  only  by 
great  national  catastrophes,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
must  have  at  the  same  time  lain  prepared,  though  with  less 
power  and  certainty,  in  his  people  also,  and  thus  from  the 
leader  easily  acted  powerfully  on  the  whole  nation.  Even  the 
proposition  of  the  Unity  of  Grod,  cannot,  as  often  supposed, 
have  been  that  frindamental  thought,  because  although  pene- 
trating far  deeper  into  the  spiritual  thought  and  life  of  a  nation 
than  the  Cartesian  doctrine  above  referred  to,  it  is  not  in  itself 
comprehensive  or  animating  enough  to  serve  as  the  highest 
principle  of  a  nation's  life.  Accordingly  this  doctrine  assumes 
by  no  means  the  same  exclusive  and  almost  convulsively  exag- 
gerated importance  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel,  that  it  pos- 
sessed for  Mohammed ;  and  moreover  it  already  existed  in  its 
original  simplicity  (as  we  observed  at  p.  461  sqq.)  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  like  a  precious  ore  not  yet  refined  or  put  in  circulation. 

The  fundamental  thought  should  rather  be  said  to  centre 
exclusively  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Deliverer.  Salvation 
and  redemption  from  aU  distress  the  Pagans  ako  expected  from 
their  gods;  and  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  god  ima- 
gined, great  or  petty,  just  or  corrupt,  from  whom  man  did  not 
expect  some  deliverance  impossible  to  him  with  his  human 
powers,  from  something  that  oppressed  him.  For  universally 
and  from  the  beginning  nothing  can  have  led  man  so  necesssu- 
rily  and  so  strongly  to  the  divine,  as  his  own  distress  and  conse- 
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qnent  need  of  deliverance.  Not  as  though  the  divine,  in 
contrast  to  the  human,  were  in  itself  a  mere  phantom  of  the 
imagination,  for  this  contrast  has  a  permanent  truth  of  its  own; 
but  because  everything  true  and  good,  which  the  human  soul 
can  conceive  and  attain,  must  be  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
strongest  motives  before  it  can  be  pursued  and  grasped.  But 
what  Gk>d  is  the  true  Deliverer?  is  the  question  which  was 
then  first  resolved  in  Israel.  If  man  truly  desires  to  be  deli- 
vered from  something  which  oppresses  his  better  self,  there 
is  no  other  help  for  him,  than  that  he  should  descend  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  spirit,  and  there  become  conscious  of  that 
truth  which  exists  not  only  in  his  own  individual  spirit,  but 
likewise  in  the  Divine  Spirit  itself,  and  which  maintains  every 
ordinance  and  every  law  of  the  creation,  and  therefore  must 
support,  strengthen,  and  deliver  all  men  who  do  not  estrange 
themselves  from  it.  Now  the  God  who,  as  the  Lord  of  this 
eternal  truth,  itself  invisible  but  sustaining  all  the  visible,  stands 
above  all  that  is  visible,  created  and  transient,  is  the  pure, 
spiritual  God.  That  this  God  alone,  as  the  true  God,  is  also  the 
true  deliverer  of  those  men  who  in  their  spirit  do  not  dwell  far 
from  his — this  is  the  fundamental  thought  which  then  first 
revealed  itself  upon  the  earth.*  According  to  this  explanation 
this  fundamental  thought  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  or  easily 
intelligible  as  it  may  appear  to  us  now  that  it  has  prevailed  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  for  several  thousand  years.  On  the 
contrary,  on  closer  consideration  three  thoughts  are  found  to  be 
inherent  in  it,  which  negative  the  same  number  of  grievous 
errors,  and  which  therefore  could  only  have  sunk  so  deeply  into 
the  consciousness  of  a  whole  nation  by  reason  of  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  history  itself. 

a.)  In  the  first  place,  the  sharpest  distinction  beween  the  higher 
and  the  lower  in  the  world  is  given  at  once  with  the  perception 
that  the  spirit  acting  in  it  is  the  only  eternal  and  infinitely  power- 
ftil  element :  where  is  here  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  re- 
si)ecting  the  human  body,  which  when  embalmed  they  believed 

>  That  Jahre  is  the  *  deliTerer/  is  the  punishment  of  evil,  as  in  a  still  higher 

teaching  of  the  whole  Pentatench,  as  well  degree  gracious  and  loving.  This  thought, 

as  of  the  preamble  to  the  Ten  Command-  expressed  in  the  comment  on  the  Deca- 

ments;  see  Ex.  yi.  6,  from  the  Book  of  logue  in  Ex.  xx.  5,  6,  and  Deut.  v.  9,  10, 

Origins ;  the  earliest  Narrator  styles  him  is  repeated  in  Ex.  xzxiv.  6,  7 ;  Num.  xiv. 

also  the  'Healer'  (or  Saviour),  Ex.  zv.  26.  18,  and  in  later  books.    And  this  leads 

With  this  doctrine  is  closely  connected  the  necessarily  to  the  further  conviction,  that 

sentiment,  as  ancient  as  it  is  characteristic,  Ood,  by  his  very  nature,  could  be  the 

here  expressed  with  quaint  and  simple  Deliverer  only  because  he  is  both  loving 

beauty — of  the  two-sided  moral  nature  of  and  righteous,  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  more 

the  true  God,  which  shows  him,  notwith-  briefly  expressed,  because  he  is  holy :  Lev, 

standing  all  his  severe  strictness  in  the  xiz.  2. 
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to  last  for  ever  P  But  in  truth  seasons  of  the  deepest  eztremitj, 
such  as  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  are  the  only- 
times  when  man  learns  clearly  to  recognise  the  infinite  might  of 
the  hidden  powers  of  the  spirit,  and  with  no  other  weapons  than 
the  intangible  and  invisible  armour  of  his  soul  to  struggle  out 
from  the  deepest  despair  to  the  purest  elevation ;  ^  as  Job,  the 
true  heroic  exemplar  of  the  striving  people  of  Israel,  has  no 
prospect  of  a  happy  turn  in  his  fate,  until  in  the  deepest  ex- 
tremity of  his  soul,  he  springs  up  from  his  despair,  as  if  at  the 
touch  of  an  angel's  wing,  and  becomes  conscious  of  the  might 
and  eternity  of  his  spirit,  and  of  the  true  God,  its  eternal  refuge.* 

b.)  The  second  truth  presupposed  in  the  fondamental  idea  is, 
that  to  the  human  spirit,  rightly  apprehended,  the  Divine  Spirit 
— the  God  who  created  the  world  and  works  in  it — ^is  truly  kin- 
dred, but  infinitely  superior;  and  that  thus  the  real  God  is 
purely  spirit,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  calls  to  himself  and  seeks 
to  deliver  his  image  and  noblest  creature,  man :  thus  vanishes 
the  Egyptian  and  all  other  heathen  polytheism,  and  the  strictest 
opposition  to  it  becomes  possible. 

c.)  But,  finally,  it  is  not  these  two  propositions  by  themselves 
which  will  bring  the  true  deliverance ;  rather,  he  only  who  with 
his  own  spirit  enters  into  this  Eternal  Spirit,  and  tiiereby  be- 
comes inwardly  a  new  spiritual  (prophetic)  man,  is  truly  delivered 
by  the  Divine  grace,  preventing  him,  and  calling  him  to  itself. 
And  thus  springs  up  that  great  fundamental  thought  that  only 
the  pure  spiritual  God  is  the  true  Eedeemer  of  all  those  who 
desire  to  be  no  more  estranged  from  him ;  a  thought  which  first 
arose  in  Egypt  under  Moses  ;  then,  as  above  detailed,  was  sealed 
by  the  wondrous  rescue  at  the  Bed  Sea;  and  afterwards  became 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  whole  community  of  Israel,  as  well 
as  the  sole  vivifying  impulse  of  all  devotion,  and  the  profoundest 
idea  contained  in  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  fact  this  fundamental  thought,  the  comer-stone  of  every 
true  religion,  is  a  doctrine  which  bore  within  it  power  to  unhinge 
the  ancient  world.  He  whose  spirit  finds  its  true  place  in  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  in  that  act  receives  an  infinite  power,  which  raises 
him  above  the  world  and  time,  and  suffers  him  to  find  rest  only 

*  No  prophet  has  seized  this  idea  with  them  back  into  the  same  desert,  there  to 

greater  clearness  than  Hosea,  the  great  find  their  God  again  ;Hos.ii.  16  [14],  ix.  10, 

prophet  of  lore;   who  lajs  the  greatest  zi.  I,  8,  ziii.  8,  4;  compare  (m>m  about 

stress  on  the  fact  that  in  times  of  old  the  same  period)  Dent,  zzzii.  10,  and 

Jahre    found  his    people    at    the    rery  (from  a  later  period)  Jer.  ii.  2  sqq.,  zzxi.  2, 

moment  of  their  deepest  distress  in  the  sqq.;  Ez.  zvi.  4  sqq. ;  Is.  liv.  6. 

terrible  desert,  and  brought  them  up  as  '  See  the  article  in  Zellei's  7%eoloffiache 

his  own  diild;  but  now  when  they  had  Jahrbucher  for  1843,  p.  711  sqq. 
become  faithless  to  him,  he  was  driving 
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where  the  most  blessed  contentment  dwells  in  union  with  an 
unfailing  zeal  to  participate  in  the  divine  energy.  Heathenism 
depends  essentiaUj  upon  the  slowness  of  the  human  mind  to 
recognise  and  hold  fast  divine  truth  in  its  purity;  a  slowness 
which  having  once  crept  in  extends  more  and  more^  and 
knows  no  end  but  in  utter  destruction.  But  with  that  fun- 
damental thought  of  God  the  Deliverer,  there  arise  within  the 
human  soul  at  once  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  recognise 
all  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Spirit  who  confronts  it,  and  to  open 
itself  to  his  living  influence.  And  this  is  a  life  which,  when 
once  it  has  struck  vigorous  root  among  men,  can  never  again 
perish,  but  advances  with  ever  multiplying  finits.  Thus  even 
here,  in  this  earliest  time,  there  arises  an  infinite  truth,  which, 
developing  itself  further,  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  overthrow 
all  heathendom  and  usher  in  our  modem  age.  But  whereas 
among  all  the  other  nations  there  was  not  as  yet  one  individual 
who  grasped  that  thought,  or  was  willing  to  take  it  alone  for 
his  guide,  here  it  not  only  exerts  a  living  force  over  Moses,  but 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  possession  and  the  innermost  life 
of  a  whole  people.  Here  then  we  perceive  in  its  germ  that 
which  made  the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  truly  a 
world-history :  that  while  among  other  nations  that  torpidity 
of  soul,  Paganism,  was  assuming  more  and  more  rigid  forms, 
imtil  it.  became  quite  incurable  by  the  few  scattered  spirits 
among  them  who  looked  deeper  and  attempted  bolder  things, 
among  the  Israelites,  even  in  a  relatively  very  early  time,  and 
before  the  heathenish  tendencies  in  them  could  be  fully  un- 
folded, that  freedom  and  boldness  of  spirit  grew  up,  which,  after 
once  beholding  the  purity  and  power  of  the  divine  light,  can 
never  wholly  weary  of  turning  towards  it  a  longer  and  fuller 
gaze. 

How  deep  and  firm  was  the  hold  of  this  primary  idea  on  the 
national  mind  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  as  it 
shaped  itself  in  the  thought  of  the  Israelites  (see  Exod.  i. — xv.), 
is  virtually  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  true  Deliverance.  For 
the  contents  of  that  narrative  are  essentially  this : — the  spi- 
ritual God  can  truly  deliver  only  when  the  divine  truth 
re8i)ecting  deliverance  is  present  (through  the  true  Prophet, 
for  example,  as  its  instrument),  and  the  man  or  nation,  hearing 
it,  has  at  the  decisive  moment  the  right  obedience  and  faith. 
And  as  the  Israelites  began  their  new  course  vrith  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  deliverance,  and  thus  beheld  in  that 
history  the  birth  of  their  own  higher  life ;  the  record  of  it  also 
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must  be  the  brightest  mirror  of  the  spiritaal  truth  of  deliverance^ 
the  type  of  every  similar  struggle  for  deliverance,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  real  salvation.  If,  however,  it  is  the  later  pro- 
phetical Narrators  that  give  the  grandest  and  most  powerftd 
descriptions  of  the  event,  it  is  because  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies the  community  had  learnt  to  recognise  more  and  more 
deeply  the  truth  which  thus  lay  at  the  root  of  their  own 
existence.  And  we  may  well  affirm  that  this  great  First  Pro- 
phet and  his  work — ^the  true  deliverance  through  Jahve — ^first 
found  a  completely  worthy  and  satisfactory  delineator  in  the 
cidminating  period  of  the  renewed  prophetical  power  in  Israel, 
that  is  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries. 

But  the  more  clearly  this  primary  thought  is  seen  to  be 
infinite  in  its  nature,  the  less  can  we  expect  it  to  receive  at 
once  a  pure  and  perfect  embodiment  in  any  human  being. 
For  there  is  always  a  wide  interval  between  the  first  germi- 
nation of  a  truth  and  its  highest  development.  Even  purely 
intellectual  truths  (of  mere  science)  are  at  first  rather  gazed 
at  with  surprise  than  viewed  in  their  whole  bearing  and 
carried  out  to  all  their  consequences.  But  a  truth  of  purely 
religious  nature  —  even  the  highest  of  that  whole  sphere  — 
may  by  the  light  of  its  own  necessity  be  at  once  perceived 
quite  correctly  with  the  spiritual  eye,  and  men  may  begin  to 
strive  to  live  in  it  and  to  receive  it  more  and  mor^  folly; 
and  yet  what  a  long  course  must  be  gone  through  before  it  is 
so  folly  developed  even  in  a  single  heart,  that  the  whole  life 
serves  to  illustrate  its  beauty,  and  thus  becomes  its  perfect 
exponent  to  others !  Undoubtedly  this  is  its  true  destiny,  to 
attain  which,  without  or  even  against  the  will  of  any  indi- 
vidual men,  is  part  of  its  essence  and  life ;  for  every  truth  which 
has  once  arisen  by  its  intrinsic  power  maintains  its  ground, 
and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  advances  to  its  goal.  In  this  sense 
that  ancient  Mosaic  age  includes  within  it  the  Messianic,  that 
is  the  Christian;  not  as  comprehended  by  distinct  conscious- 
ness or  direct  effort,  but  as  realised  through  the  inherent  ger- 
minating force  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  here  arose,  and 
in  its  own  time  necessarily  led  to  it.  Thus  every  great  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world  appears  as  a  link  connecting 
two  others  in  an  immeasurable  chain ;  distinctly  closing  some 
earlier  vast  development  of  human  life  upon  the  earth,  and 
silently  introducing  a  fi^sh  evolution.  While  Jahveism^  ad- 
vances towards  its  goal  in  overthrowing  Heathenism,  it  yet 

>  We  parposely  adopt  the  term  Jahyeiszo.  as  the  antithesis  to  Christianity,  rather 
than  Mosatsm,  which  according  to  p.  455  sq.  is  less  appropriate. 
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embraces  within  itself^  althougli  at  first  scarcely  visible  even  in 
the  dimmest  outline,  a  new  goal,  and  therefore  an  end  of  its  de- 
velopment; as  Christianitj  again  closes  Mosaism,  but  at  the 
same  time  foreshadows  the  end  of  its  own  history,  and  therein 
the  commencement  of  a  new  one.  Bat  on  this  very  account  we 
cannot  hold  too  firmly  that  the  mighty  and  revolutionising 
thought  with  which  Jahveism  entered  the  world,  at  first  ap- 
peared in  it,  not  fully  and  completely  realised,  but  merely  fore- 
shadowed and  expected.  And  if  this  holds  true  of  Jahveism 
during  its  whole  course,  it  must  be  especially  true  of  its  early 
commencement,  before  it  had  developed  itself,  and  thus  begun 
to  discern  more  clearly  the  goal  which  it  was  approaching,  and 
to  strive  more  strenuously  for  its  attainment.  There  in  that 
primeval  time  under  Moses,  did  the  infinite  Truth  cast  its  first 
bright  beam  upon  the  earth;  and  this  beam  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  one  portion  of  mankind  that  they  would  never  suffer 
it  to  be  taken  from  them  again.  But  the  dawning  truth  was 
yet  too  vast  for  one  individual,  and  the  whole  series  of  centuries 
passed  until  Christ,  before  that  one  arrived  in  whom  it  became 
flesh  and  blood.  For  this  reason  those  narratives  are  of  such 
great  value  which  show  that  not  only  the  exalted  brother  and 
sister  of  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam,  but  even  the  great  Prophet 
and  founder  of  the  congregation  himself,  sometimes,  although 
but  seldom  and  exceptionally,  failed  to  keep  pure  his  faith  in 
the  spiritual  God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  regarded  as  the 
perfect  exemplar  of  Jahveism.^  Thus,  when  that  religion  would 
present  an  historical  example  of  the  highest  faith,  it  had  to  go 
back  to  the  sacred  period  of  the  Patriarchal  world,  to  Abraham 
(p.  288  sqq.) ;  although,  as  Abraham  properly  belongs  to  a 
different  religious  development,  this  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

2)  But  here,  where  we  perceive  the  limit  which  confines  the 
new  Jahve-religion  at  its  very  origin,  we  discover  also  distinct 
bounds  within  which  the  fondamental  thought  must  restrict 
itself  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  existence.  Thus  are  pro- 
duced a  number  of  fixed  forms,  in  which  Jahveism  henceforth 
appears ;  like  earthly  bodies  which  it  can  imbue  with  its  own 
spirit. 

a.)  As  this  fundamental  thought  at  first  presents  itself  to 
man  only  as  an  intellectual  idea,  it  comes  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  mere  demand  upon  him— as  a  stem  'must,*  requiring 
him  to  seek  the  spiritual  God  and  no  other.  Had  this  thought 
been  perfectly  fulfilled  in  but  one  exemplar  and  become  flesh 
and  blood  in  him,  that  one,  as  a  member  of  the  community, 

»  Num.  xii.,  xx.  1-13,  28,  24,  xxvii.  12-14. 
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Would  have  at  once  become  the  true  and  eternal  type  of  all^ 
and  thus  the  head  of  that  community :  and  the  thought  having 
been  thus  distinctly  realised  in  history,  this  realisation  in  one 
on  behalf  of  all  would  impart  to  aU  the  blessed  trust  and  the 
ennqbling  faith,  that  they  might  become  like  him  and  be  perfect 
themselves.  But  that  one  perfect  type  being  wanting,  thought 
and  aspiration  are  ever  carried  back  directly  to  him  who  only 
commands  and  compels — ^the  pure  spiritual  God  with  his  strict 
demands  on  man.  Jahveism,  therefore,  in  its  further  develop- 
ment, necessarily  becomes  the  religion  of  the  Divine  demands 
on  man,  and  therefore  of 'Law.  From  this  limitation  Jahveisni 
made  immenise  efiEbrts  to  break  free,  during  the  time  of  its  freest 
development  and  most  spiritual  elevation — the  age  of  the  great 
Prophets;*  but  without  success,  since  eveiy  religion  that  re- 
mains, as  it  did,  an  essentially  prophetical  one  is  of  necessity  one 
of  direct  Divine  command.  So  that  when  this  characteristic 
of  Jahveism  had  culminated  during  the  third  and  last  age  of  its 
existence,  the  New  Testament  was  unquestionably  right  in 
placing  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  under  the 
category  of  Law. 

Examining  more  closely  the  separate  ideas  which  may  be 
contained  in  this,  we  can  distinguish  the  following  three  points. 
Not  only  the  fundamental  thought,  but  also  every  other  purely 
spiritual  or  divine  truth  here  forces  itself  directly  or  immediately 
upon  us,  because  prophecy  in  its  highest  development  becomes 
the  mightiest  instrument  of  spiritual  activity.  So  here  the 
eternally  true  God  is  always  first  foreboded,  felt,  apprehended 
by  man  invmediately.  He  alone  in  his  whole  infinity  stands 
over  against  man ;  and  man  knows  and  desires  him  alone  to  be 
his  only  Lord  and  Gk>d  absolutely  immediately,  with  no  inter- 
vening medium.  But  then,  secondly,  this  Invmeddatenesa 
naturally  entails  the  use  of  Force,  whereby  the  truth  presses 
itself  upon  us,  and  must  rule  over  us.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  then, 
the  truth  which  thus  comes  to  man  will  soon  come  to  appear  a 
mere  externally  imposed  rigid  Lcm,  when  once  it  is  long 
established  and  the  mere  necessity  of  its  observance  is  alone 
remembered.  These  three  characteristics,  which  are  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  are  shown  by  the  progress  of  histoiy 
to  be  the  greatest  dangers  that  the  true  religion  has  to  surmount 
in  order  to  supply  tie  defects  which  cling  to   it  fit)m  the 

>  Propliets  who  call  the  people  them-  and  how  nearly  it  concerns  him,  are  already 

selreB  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  their  preparing  the  transition  to  Christianity, 

words,  afl  Isaiah  i.  18  ;  Jer.  ii.  31,  and  i.  e.  to  a  religion  which  regards  the  Divine 

the  Deuteronomist,  who  (xxz.  11  sqq.)  will  as  not  utterly  extraneous  and  opposed 

shows  how  easy  the  Law  really  is  for  man,  to  the  human. 
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beginning ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  see  how  the  germs  of  each 
of  the  three  great  epochs  which  constitute  the  whole  course  of 
this  nation^s  history,  are  abready  present  here,  lying  undeveloped 
side  by  side. 

b.)  This  fandamental  idea  requires  man  always  to  keep 
his  mind  earnestly  as  well  as  willingly  fixed  upon  the  Divine 
spirit  and  upon  his  will.  In  this  lies  an  infinite  task  for 
the  heart  and  hands  of  men;  and  the  example  of  Moses 
shows  that  any  one  who  may  strive  to  fulfil  this  command  in  a 
self-sacrificing  spirit  will  be  impelled  to  the  most  unwearied 
course  of  benevolent  activity ;  for  he  so  completely  devoted  the 
day  to  assisting  with  oracles  and  decisions  all  who  came 
with  inquiries  or  complaints,  that  his  father-in-law  Jethro  was 
obliged  to  urge  him,  lest  he  should  be  entirely  overcome, 
to  lighten  his  labours  by  deputies.'  The  community  which 
gathered  round  a  principle  like  this  must  necessarily  be  led 
towards  the  purest  as  well  as  the  most  distinct  conception  of 
the  Divine.  In  all  that  they  experience  they  see  the  hand  of 
their  God  directly  active  ;  in  aU  prosperity  they  feel  the  favour, 
in  all  adversity  the  displeasure,  of  that  Invisible  Being  towards 
whom  their  every  effort  ought  to  be  directed.  In  the  whole 
creation  and  in  human  histoiy  they  perceive  nothing  so  much 
as  the  action  and  supremacy  of  their  spiritual  God ;  and  thus 
among  other  things  grows  up  their  characteristic  view  of 
history,  which  above  all  recognises  and  holds  fast  the  higher 
and  tiie  divine  in  national  events.  Especially,  by  Jahveism, 
is  man  set  in  a  vivid  contrast  with  God,  of  which  heathenism 
had  no  conception ;  for  the  more  spiritual  and  exalted  the  idea 
formed  of  the  commanding  God,  the  more  utterly  does  mortal 
helpless  man,  capable  only  of  obedience,  vanish  before  him. 
Therefore  among  them  when  a  divine  truth  is  brought  forward, 
it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  the  prophet  who  utters  it, 
as  God  himself,  coming  forth  with  his  all-conquering  *  I  *  (p.  472 
sq.).  Even  the  greatest  human  heroes,  as  Moses,  do  not  feel 
themselves  to  be  the  deliverers  of  the  nation,  but  Jahve  alone 
is  acknowledged  and  glorified  as  the  deliverer  of  all  without 
exception  (p.  455  sq.).  But  the  most  distinct  indication  of  this 
exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  divine  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  congregation,  in  the  period  of  its  youthftd  exube- 
rance of  energy,  chose  Jahve  alone  as  its  King  and  Lord,  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  eveiy  earthly  monarch.  This  strict  and  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  that  which  is  loftiest,  and  this  determination 
always  to  recognise  the  divine  alone,  when  made  the  Amdamental 

>  According  to  tho  oldest  account,  Ex.  zviit. 
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law  of  an  entire  commnnity,  deserves  the  highest  admiration. 
And  we  may  truly  say  that  it  was  necessary  that  this  concentra- 
tion of  all  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  divine  as  opposed  to 
the  human  should  at  some  time  spring  up,  in  order  that, 
somewhere  upon  the  earth,  there  should  be  established  in  full 
power  the  direct  opposite  of  the  prevalent  heathenism :  as 
if  the  human  soul,  wounded  by  the  growing  perversions  of 
heathenism,  had  clasped  with  convulsive  eagerness  the  one 
truth,  whose  light — ^to0  bright  to  be  forgotten— it  had  once  seen 
shining  in  the  darkness ;  and  at  first  had  been  able  to  achieve 
nothing  more  than  firmly  to  maintain  that  basis  of  true  re- 
ligion which  it  had  won.  But  precisely  because  the  whole 
aspiration  and  effort  of  Jahveism  were  directed  to  the  assertion 
of  that  truth  which  already  shone  so  brightly,  but  had  not  yet 
become  really  embodied  even  in  one  single  individual,  and 
which  therefore  seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  disappear  without 
ever  attaining  completeness ;  that  religion  could  never  gain 
room  to  penetrate  the  world  with  it  in  a  permanent  and  com- 
pleted form,  nor  rest  in  calm  reliance  that  everything  besides 
the  spiritual  God,  when  rightly  known  and  more  carefully 
examined,  leads  back  to  him.  It  could  not  therefore  as  yet 
embrace  science  with  an  equal  zeal ;  for  science  in  the  strict 
sense  does  for  a  moment,  during  the  inquiry,  regard  its  object 
by  itself,  as  if  it  existed  in  independence  of  God ;  and  only 
when  it  has  thus  exhaustively  explored  it,  confidently  refer 
it  back  to  the  eternal  divine  law  and  to  God  himself.  These 
limitations  indeed  were  nearly  broken  through  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  history,  that  is  during  the  centuries  of  ripest 
development  of  the  ancient  community;  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  rudiments  of  science  grew  up  within  Jahveism,  but 
beyond  such  rudiments  the  ancient  Israelites  did  not  ad- 
vance even  in  those  ages  of  their  existence  which  were  most 
favourable  for  science;  and  they  always  returned  with  in- 
creased force  and  intensity  to  the  pursuit  of  the  one  great 
task  of  their  life,  which  even  in  the  primitive  age  they  had 
so  clearly  discerned — religious  truth.  Thus  they  never  dis- 
covered with  the  same  certainty  the  basis  of  an  irrefiragable 
science  to  correspond  with  it.  But  in  truth  to  follow  out  to  its 
completion  the  true  religion  is  a  task  grand  enough  to  absorb 
for  many  centuries  the  noblest  powers  of  an  entire  nation. 

c.)  This  fundamental  thought  germinated,  as  already  shown, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  conflicts,  and  most  impi^essive 
teachings,  of  history;  and  hence  arose  alike  its  own  noble 
truthfulness,  and  the  immense  power  with  which  it  seized  upon 
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SO  many  persons  and  became  so  intimatel  j  blended  with  the 
whole  l^e  of  a  new-bom  nation.  For  only  that  which  thus, 
through  the  divine  necessity  of  history,  forces  itself  with 
overwhelming  power  npon  a  nation  and  is  faithfully  and  intel* 
ligently  received  tiy  them,  being  recognised  as  the  very  sal- 
vation which  their  whole  life  needs,  finds  an  enduring  abode 
among  them.  But  whatever  originates  solely  in  the  destiny 
and  the  experience  of  one  people  finds  in  that  veiy  circum- 
stance its  first  historical  limitation.  Israel  alone  had  vitally 
experienced  this  fundamental  thought,  which  was  brought 
home  to  it  in  the  conflict  with  Egypt,  and  subsequently  in  like 
conflicts  with  many  other  nations;  so  that  during  the  first 
stress  and  movement  of  their  history  it  was  directly  and  in- 
cessantly moulded,  radically  and  in  a  manner  decisive  of  its 
£a,te  for  all  future  time,  into  a  peculiar  possession  of  this  one 
nation.  It  was  thus  completely  united  with  and  melted  into 
their  whole  nationality,  and  by  being  so  closely  bound  up  with 
the  special  life  of  an  individual  people  necessarily  suffered  a  pro- 
portionate loss  of  purity.  In  fact  the  fandamental  idea  emer- 
ging here  as  the  beginning  of  all  true  religion,  is  too  spiritual 
and  therefore  too  difficult  of  comprehension  to  be  as  easily  dis- 
seminated as  a  discovery  respecting  the  lower  life.  Those  only 
who  had  lived  it  could  comprehend  it,  and  since  they  had 
grasped  it  only  as  a  nation  engaged  in  a  great  national  con- 
flict, they  espoused  it  only  as  the  word  of  their  own  God  revealed 
to  them,  and  as  an  everlasting  endowment  granted  them  for  a 
defence  and  weapon  against  their  enemies.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
thing  that  it  should  thus  at  first  establish  itself  even  among 
them  in  all  its  power,  and  find  among  them  a  firm  basis  on 
which  to  unfold  itself  further.  Jahve  becomes  the  glory,  the 
greatness,  and  the  actual  king  of  Israel ;  with  Jahve  as  their 
best  weapon  David  and  his  men  of  war  fight  against  the  nations 
round. 

It  is  true,  this  fundamental  thought,  grasped  in  its  purity,  is 
so  just  and  so  irrefragable  that  it  might  well  become  the  basis 
of  true  religion  for  aU  humanity ;  there  is  in  itself  no  reason 
that  it  should  first  arise  in  Israel  alone,  for  Israel  alone  develop 
itself,  or  remain  in  Israel  alone  to  the  end  of  time.  And  in 
fact  we  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  it  originated  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  highly  intellectual  soil  of  Egypt,  that  moreover  on 
the  departure  from  Egypt  some  Non-Israelites  joined  Moses, 
and  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  but  an  accident  that  Egypt 
suffered  this  blessing  to  be  finally  snatched  from  her  (p.  462, 489 
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sq.,  606) •  By  this  fact  it  is  clearly  shown  that  pure  Jahveism 
in  its  aim  and  nature  is  not  the  property  of  one  nation  only ; 
indeed  there  always  lies  concealed  in  its  innermost  tendencies  a 
strong  impulse  to  become  the  light  and  life  not  of  one  nation 
but  of  all.  At  every  intense  movement  and  critical  turning-point 
of  all  the  ensuing  history  this  impulse  manifests  itself  more 
strongly,  varying  in  form  according  to  the  age,  but  remaining 
essentially  the  same.  It  is  seen  active  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  again  still  more  powerfully  in  another  way  in  the 
commencement  of  the  third  epoch  of  the  history ;  and  as  at  the 
beginning  it  was  only  hemmed  in  by  temporary  causes,  so  as  the 
time  of  its  perfect  ftdfilment  approaches,  it  endeavours  more  vi- 
gorously to  break  through  aU  such  temporary  bounds.  But  even 
to  the  latest  times  these  efforts  were  but  weak  and  incomplete, 
because  this  religion,  through  its  origin,  had  been  united  so 
closely  and  so  rigidly  with  the  entire  existence  of  this  one 
people,  that,  without  first  achieving  its  own  higher  develop- 
ment, it  could  never  with  much  success  transcend  the  bounds 
within  which  it  was  thus  confined.  Jahveism,  as  soon  as  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  restricted  itself  within  this  one  people  as  in 
a  home,  so  that  if  strangers  embraced  it  they  were  compelled  at 
the  same  time  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  Israelitish 
nationality.  As  Brahmanism,  being  closely  intertwined  with  the 
national  life  of  the  Hindus,  could  only  spread  itself  gradually, 
and  pari  passu  with  the  rule  of  the  Hindus,  or  rather  of  the 
Brahmans  and  Bajahs,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Buddhism,  which 
was  at  its  origin  free  from  these  national  fetters,  to  spread  over 
foreign  lands  and  then  flourish  there  chiefly ;  so  Jahveism  could 
itself  never  force  its  way  beyond  the  people  of  Israel,  and  its 
completion,  Christianity,  alone  had  power  to  knock  down  the 
barriers  and  attain  the  result  which  the  former  had  but  sought 
and  striven  for.  We  must  therefore  recognise  even  in  religion 
the  main  conditions  to  which  all  that  is  historical  is  sub- 
ject, rrom  the  first,  and  long  before  Moses,  undoubtedly  the 
germs  of  the  true  religion  existed,  but  entirely  isolated,  or 
at  most  as  the  possession  of  single  houses  (families).^  From 
this  stage  an  immense  advance  is  gained,  when  its  fundamental 
thought  becomes  the  property  of  one  whole  nation ;  and  then, 
before  any  frirther  steps  in  advance  are  taken,  that  one  nation 
must  be  first  so  thoroughly  penetrated  by  this  thought,  and 
have  it  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  their  innermost  life  and 
being  during  the  working  of  many  centuries,  that  at  least  by 
that  nation  it  could  never  again  be  lost.'     But  not  until  the 

'  See  p.  317  sqq,,  459  sqq.  '  Compaire  Isaiah  liz.  21  with  Iziii.  11. 
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principle  of  true  reKgion  already  exists  ineflPaceably,  in  spite  of 
all  changes  of  time,  in  the  life  of  a  whole  nation,  can  it  advance 
further,  and  (striving  after  and  finally  attaining  its  own  com- 
pleteness) snccessfolly  break  through  its  national  limits.  Then, 
however,  it  is  driven  forth  beyond  them  with  a  power  wholly 
irresistible* 

Thus  this  fundamental  thought,  as  soon  as  it  comes  pro- 
minently forward,  is  enclosed  in  certain  definite  moulds,  which 
on  the  one  hand  constitute  its  defence  while  it  establishes  and 
develops  itself  historically,  but  on  the  other  confine  it  ijrithin 
cramping  bounds,  which  as  its  strength  increases  it  must 
seek  to  burst.  And  there  are  times  when,  as  if  foreshadowing 
a  new  era,  it  actually  raises  itself  above  them,  though  never 
able  wholly  to  transcend  them  so  long  as  it  finds  this  form  and 
constitution  necessary  to  it,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its  con- 
summation. 

2a  Consequences  of  the  Fnndwmental  Thought. 

We  see  a  multitude  of  new,  great,  and  separate  thoughts  and 
eternal  truths  springing  up  from  the  fundamental  thought; 
but  we  also  immediately  remark  that  each  of  these  again  is 
attended  by  its  historical  limitation.  And  we  must  regard  these 
limitations  with  equal  care,  although,  since  they  relate  more  to 
special  points,  they  do  not  continue  so  essential  as  those  before 
explained,  to  the  very  close  of  the  history. 

1)  Consequences  in  relation  to  Ood. 

a.)  One  of  its  first  important  consequences  is  the  recognition 
of  the  true  delivering  God,  as  being  self-consistent,  eternally 
unchangeable  and  one.  When  the  human  soul  is  raised  to 
such  clearness  and  uprightness  that  it  acknowledges  salvation  in 
the  spiritual  God  alone,  it  must  also  apprehend  this  God  as  in 
himself  absolutely  equable  and  single,  as  a  spirit  that  holds 
together  the  spirits  of  all  visible  creatures  with  their  endless 
multiplicity;*  for  as  man  feels  unity  in  his  own  spirit,  and 
finds  all  his  efforts  directed  constantly  to  one  object,  he  must 
recognise  the  highest  spirit,  the  constant  and  unchanging 
object  of  his  own  spirit,  also  as  one  only,  before  whom  all 
that  is  lower,  multiform,  and  earthly,  disappears.     Thus  the 

'  *TheOod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh'  source   (Num.  xvi.   22,  xxvii.   16),  and 

is  an  unusual  and  very  curious  designa-  inust  therefore  be  regarded  as  genuinely 

tion  which  has  evidently  passed  into  the  Mosaic. 
Book  of  Origins    from    a   very  ancient 
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Grod  in  whose  spirit  the  whole  nation  ever  finds  its  light  and 
salvation,  must  be  strictly  one.  If  then  the  spirit  of  God  alone, 
as  already  revealed,  and  expected  to  be  revealed  again  and 
again  in  future,  is  to  reign  over  the  people  for  ever;  then, 
as  there  is  only  one  such  spirit,  one  truth  and  one  inmost 
connection  of  ail  things,  there  can  be  but  one  God  whose' 
word  man  must  obey :  one  God — therefore  unity  of  all  thought 
and  action,  constant  reference  of  all  that  is  yet  dark  to  his 
light,  and  direct  progress  towards  the  highest  in  a  common 
uplifting  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  undividedly 
to  him. 

As  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  thus  springs  out  of  the  living 
feeling  of  the  true  deliverance,  it  becomes  also  immediately 
fruitful,  and  prompts  continually  to  a  practice  corresponding  to 
this  truth.  It  presents  itself  here,  not  as  a  proposition  infinitely 
elevated  and  yet  of  little  bearing  on  morality,  as  in  Islam ;  but 
as  an  important,  though  still  only  a  single  truth,  only  resulting 
from  true  religion,  not  supporting  and  alone  constituting  it,  as  in 
Islam ;  where,  simply  on  account  of  a  mistaken  antagonism  to 
Christianity,  it  was  carried  to  an  exaggerated  pitch.  Accordingly 
it  is  announced  even  in  the  earliest  period  only  historically 
(concretely),  as  a  truth  of  which  the  people  themselves  had 
experience,  in  the  words  of  the  First  Commandment;  'I  am 
Jahve,  thy  Deliverer;  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  Gods 
before  me  :  *  that  is,  the  true  God,  whose  delivering  power  thou 
hast  already  experienced,  him  alone  shalt  thou  in  all  the 
future  seek  and  reverence.  The  more  definite  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  Unity  of  God,  or  Jahve,  first  developed  itself  in 
later  times,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  passages  which  mention 
it.'  And  yet  in  that  simple  expression,  thus  based  upon 
experience,  there  lies  a  sufficiently  strong  opposition  alike  to 
heathenism  and  to  the  older  religion  of  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves, who  cannot  before  this  time  have  grasped  Monotheism 
with  that  definiteness  and  clearness,  as  weU  as  in  that  sharp 
contrast  to  every  Jbrm  of  Heathenism  in  which  it  henceforth 
appears  (p.  460  sq.).  The  Unity  of  God  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  all  true  religion.  As  this  in  its  essence  is  present 
from  the  very  first,  but  in  respect  to  its  special  truths  and  their 
living  power,  comes  more  and  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
real  world  in  strife  with  their  opposites,  so  the  truth  of  the  unity 
of  God  must  now  have  made  a  great  advance. 

But  there  is  an  expression,  undoubtedly  derived  from  that 
primeval  time  and  from  Moses  himself,  which,  without  employing 

1  They  do  not  occur  earlier  than  in  Deuteronomy  proper. 
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the  abstract  word  *  Unity/  does  wliat  is  far  more  important 
and  decisive,  discloses  a  genuine  conception  of  this  unity- 
derived  from  the  purest  sources.  This  is  the  description  of 
Jahve  as  Hhe  jealous  Grod^  who  visits  the  guilt  of  farthers 
upon  children  to  the  fourth  generation,  towards  those  that 
hate  him ;  but  does  mercy  unto  thousands,  towards  those  that 
love  him  and  keep  his  commandments;^  and  another,  con* 
veying  essentially  the  same  meaning,  but  in  reversed  order; 
^  the  tender  and  merciful  God,  long-suffering  and  rich 
in  grace  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
guilt  and  transgression  and  sin,  but  not  regarding  them  as 
innocence ;  visiting  the  guilt  of  fathers  upon  children  even  to 
the  fourth  generation.'^  It  is  clear  that  in  the  olden  times 
Jahve  was  proclaimed  in  those  solemn  terms,  when  it  was 
designed  in  few  words  to  indicate  his  whole  nature,  somewhat 
as  an  earthly  king  on  solemn  occasions  is  designated  by  all  his 
titles  of  honour  and  dominion.  The  highest  idea,  then,  that 
Jahveism  could  form  of  God  was  here  shortly  but  clearly  con- 
densed ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  these  sublime 
words,  which  might  gradually  grow  into  a  confession  of  faith, 
are  derived  from  the  age  of  Moses,  and  from  that  Man  of  God 
himself.  Now  the  very  essence  of  this  description  is  that 
Jahve  is  at  once  the  rea.lly  punishing  and  the  really  loving 
God;  the  love  however  is  the  mightier  in  him,  and  therefore 
(as  is  afterwards  distinctly  stated)  it  is  from  love  alone  he 
punishes.  Since  then  this  description  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Divine  nature,  which  in  Heathenism  are  always  more  or  less 
separate,  strictly  embraces  them  in  a  true  unity,  and  distinctly 
shows  how  all  the  varied  qualities  ascribed  by  the  heathen  to 
their  Gods,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  coexist  in  the  one  thought 
and  feeling  of  Jahve ;  we  necessarily  recognise  in  it  a  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  presence  of  which  a  so-called 
dualism  was  impossible. 

And  yet  we  must  here  also  immediately  admit  a  limitation, 
which  appeared  in  the  course  of  events,  and  sprang  up  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  new  truth.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  God  from  the  very  first  exalted  Jahveism 
far  above  any  form  of  Paganism.  The  latter  indeed  taught 
something  similar,  not  in  a  consistent  and  salutary  way,  but 

*  The  first  of  these  versions  is  found  in  depends  mainly  upon  the  context,  and  that 

the  commenta  on  the  Decalogue ;   of  the  the  two  are  identical  as  to  the  peal  thought 

other  the  first  half  only  is  given  by  Joel,  conveyed.     In  the  diction  there  are  many 

ii   13,  but  the  whole  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7  peculiarities,  as  np^  ^  HM- 
and  Num.  xiv.  18;   it  is   clear  that  the  '•'  •  ^ 

adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  form 
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indirectly  and  by  constraint,  inasmuch  as  it  always  allowed  one 
of  its  gods  to  rule  over  the  others:  whereas  in  the  Mosaic 
system  of  religion,  owing  to  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
Monotheistic  idea,  no  room  was  left  for  the  intrusion  of  any 
morally  dangerous  Polytheism,  however  secret,  like  that  of 
the  cultivated  heathen  systems.  But  since  Jahve  (that  is,  the 
spiritual  Gk)d)  was  at  first  imderstood  by  the  people  only  as 
their  own  God,  the  chief  god  worshipped  by  some  other 
nation  might,  in  the  popular  mind  at  least,  be  thought  of  as 
his  opposite ;  as  if  every  religion,  and  therefore,  in  the  religious 
condition  of  antiquity,  every  nation  must  have  its  special  God. 
So  in  an  ancient  national  song,  Chemosh,  Moab's  God,  is 
contrasted  with  the  Grod  Jahve,^  and  in  another  ancient  song 
of  praise,  Jahve  is  called  the  '  Incomparable  among  the  Gk>ds,' 
as  if  the  gods  of  the  heathen  had  some  kind  of  existence.* 
The  higher  truth,  indeed,  of  spiritual  religion  could  not  be 
thus  wholly  suppressed.  That  Jahve  is  the  Gk)d  of  all  nations 
and  of  the  whole  earth,  the  most  ancient  words  declare  not  the 
least  forcibly.*  The  wit  of  the  higher  religion  revenged  itself 
«arly  in  a  pun  upon  the  heathen  gods,  by  whom  as  the  ruling 
powers  among  the  heathen,  they  felt  themselves  at  times 
oppressed,  by  calling  them  Elilim,  that  is  nothings,  or  no-gods, 
instead  of  E16him.^  But  so  long  as  Jahve  was  accepted 
primarily  and  with  the  strongest  feeling  only  as  IsraeFs  God, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  whenever  the  people,  being  un- 
successful and  hard-pressed  by  hostile  nations,  experienced  less 
vividly  the  power  of  their  God  to  protect  them,  they  should 
imagine  themselves  oppressed  by  their  enemies'  gods  also, 
look  round  to  these,  and  possibly  hope  to  be  rescued  by  their 
more  powerftd  arm  or  more  gracious  regard.  In  fact  this 
became  a  chief  cause  of  many  later  errors  and  dangers.  But 
for  this  very  reason  the  pure  truth,  as  yet  half  hidden  by  a  veil, 
must  have  been  impelled  with  increasing  force  to  make  itself 
felt,  imtil  at  length  the  true  God  was  understood  more  and 
more  generally  and  distinctly,  not  as  God  of  Israel  only,  but 
as  the  one  and  only  Buler  of  all  nations. 

b.)  Since  this  One  God  is  the  pure  spiritual  being  who  as  the 
Creator  stands  eternally  above  all  created  things,  and  far  more 

'  Num.  xxi.  29 ;  see  Judges  xi.  23,  24.  ♦  That  this  play  upon  the  word  was  in- 

*  Ex.  xv.  11,  whence  the  phrase  is  often  traduced  long  before  the  time  of  the  great 
repeated  in  later  sougs,  such  as  Psalm  Prophets,  is  proved  by  the  important  pas* 
Jxxvii.  14  [13],  Ixxxvi.  8;  whilst  other  late  s»ige  Lev.  xivi.  1,  which  passed  into  the 
poets  preferred  to  say  at  once  angels  in-  Book  of  Origins  from  a  very  ancient 
stead  of  gods,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7  [6]  sq.  source. 

•  Ex.  xix.  6. 
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above  all  that  is  made  by  hmnan  bands,  it  farther  follows  that 
no  image  man  devises  of  him  can  be  equal  to  his  nature  or 
supply  his  place.  This  must  be  true  even  of  those  pictures 
which  men  form* in  their  own  minds  of  God:  such  pictures, 
indeed,  constantly  obtrude  themselves  even  involuntarily  upon 
the  dreaming  as  upon  the  waking  spirits  of  men,  because 
all  their  thought  begins  in  perception  and  imagination.  But 
every  representation  of  God  which  is  thus  formed,  depicts  the 
divine  merely  in  accordance  with  a  particular  experience  which 
is  transient  and  even  momentary,  and  therefore,  though  it  may 
in  itself  be  useful  and  innocent,  it  can  never  suffice,  nor  dispense 
vrith  the  aid  of  a  pure  truth  by  which  it  may  be  corrected. 
Therefore  this  religion,  though  by  no  means  repudiating  or 
anxiously  avoiding  the  mythological  (or  figurative)  mode  of 
speaking  of  God,  in  its  original  and  most  innocent  sense,  never 
suffers  it  to  become  stiff  and  rigid,  or  to  be  wanting  in  essential 
truthfulness  and  holy  reverence.  Still  more  must  this  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  visible  images,  which  men  desired  to  regard  as 
sufficient  representations  of  him  who  is  exalted  above  aU 
representation,  and  to  worship  instead  of  him  whose  glory  no 
image  can  approach. 

But  as  this  principle  was  now  for  the  first  time  *  decisively 
asserted  against  heathenism,  it  would  easily  be  carried  to  excess. 
The  essential  character  of  heathenism  is  that  it  causes  men  to 
fall  away  from  profound  thinking  upon  God  into  a  more  and 
more  superficial  thinking  and  talking  about  him,  and  thence 
easily  into  image-worship ;  and  Egypt  was  just  the  country  in 
which  a  debased  mjrthology  and  image-worship  had  early 
advanced  thus  far.  Jahveism  placed  itself  in  the  sharpest 
opposition  to,  and  freed  itself  forcibly  from,  all  heathen,  that  is 
aU  degrading,  mythology ;  but  with  the  blow  thus  given  to  all 
the  imagery  then  prevalent  respecting  God  and  divine  things, 
Jahveism  fell  back  into  almost  too  simple  a  method  of  speaking 
of  the  divine,  and  thus  lost  that  pliability  and  versatility  of 
poetical  imagination  without  which,  e.g.,  no  epic  poetry  can  be 
developed.^    Therefore  during  the  following  centuries  it  made 

'  That  the  Hebrews  before  Moses  gene-  age  compared  to  the  Mosaic.    It  would  be 

rally,  if  not  universally,  were  accustomed  a  more  important  discovery  if  we  could 

to    images,    is    already  proved    by   the  determine  the  date  of  the  commencement 

Teraphim;  on  which  see  my  Alterthumer^  of  the  Zoroastrian  prohibition  (Herod,  i. 

p.  267  sq.     We  cannot  here  investigate  131);   though   the  Mosaic  was  certainly 

whether  either  Nimia  or  Pythagoras,  as  independent  of  it.     The  Egyptian  reli- 

Plutarch   {Numa  viii.)   says,   at  a  later  gious   reforms  mentioned   at  p.  616  had 

time  prohibited  the  worship  of  images,  nothing  to  do  with  image-worship, 
and  this  prohibition  was  observed  for  170        *  See  my  DlchUr    des  Alien  Bundes^ 

years ;  but  at  any  rate  that  was  a  recent  bd.  i.  p.  60,  sqq.    Similarly  Islam  rejected 

N  N    2 
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constantly  increasing  efforts  to  acquire  in  this  respect  a  greater 
flexibiUty  and  freedom,  without  sacrificing  its  primary  senti- 
ments ;  and  it  did  actually  gain  by  degrees  a  treasure  of  figura- 
tive conceptions,  which  were  compatible  with  its  own  higher 
truth. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  a  righteous  and  noble  indignation 
which  is  now  kindled  by  Moses  against  the  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  community  which  turns  to  an  invisible  God  cannot  possibly 
recognise  any  visible,  that  is  any  created  existence,  nor 
consequently  any  image,  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  the 
spiritual ;  as  was  done  among  the  heathen,  with  whom  it  was 
not  indeed  the  view  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  tolerated 
though  degrading  and  demoralising  habit  of  the  people.  But 
even  the  most  spiritual  religion  does  not  demand  more  than 
this  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  sensuous  objects;  and  the 
second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  likeness  '  really  says  no  more  than  this ;  since  it  is 
evident  alike  from  the  connection  of  this  commandment  with 
the  rest,  from  the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  from  the  expla- 
nation appended  to  this  commandment,  that  by  the  term 
*  Ukeness '  is  to  be  imderstood  only  an  image  worshipped  as 
God.  Other  sorts  of  images  were  by  no  means  excluded  by 
Moses  from  the  service  of  religion ;  ^  this  is  shown  by  the 
Cherubim  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  employed  a«  a  sign  that 
the  Invisible  had  there  descended,  and  by  the  well-known  story 
of  the  serpent-symbol,  or  brazen  serpent,'  the  signification  of 
which  as  related  can  only  be  that  Moses  lifted  it  up,  not  as  an 
image  for  divine  adoration,  but  yet  as  a  symbol  in  the  service 
of  religion.  But  still  there  remains  a  certain  obscurity  re- 
specting the  significance  of  such  images.  For  if  the  image  or 
idol  is  never  an  actual  living  and  helping  God,  then  indeed 
he  who  perceived  its  nothingness  may  let  it  quietly  remain 
without  subjecting  himself  to  it,  and  is  not  necessarily  called 
on  to  be  angry  about  it  or  to  destroy  its  external  form.  But 
this  calm  reflection  could  not  easily  exist  then  in  the  midst  of 
that  vehement  strife,  when  both  antagonists  identified  the  idol 
with  the  God ; '  the  heathen  from  superstition,  the  others  fi^m 
their  fi^sh  indignation  at  the  delusion.  The  mere  image  of  a 
God  was,  at  least  by  the  more  strict,  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
heathenism ;  upon  this  sign  therefore  soon  turned  the  deadly 

the  old  Arabian  mythology,   and   Zara-  doratanding  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is 

thustra  at  least  inrerted  that  of  the  older  misunderstanding  of  Moses  himself. 

Ariaus.  *  Num.  xxi.  4-9, 

*  As  did  the  later  Jews,  the  Moslem,  ■  Ex.  xxiii.  24. 
and  many  Chrigtians,  fh)m  mere  misun- 
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btrife  of  religions  and  peoples,  which,  although  not  without 
deeper  and  more  real  foundation,  might,  as  relating  to  a 
sign  innocent  in  itself,  easily  become  onesided  and  degenerate. 
But  while  the  more  rigid  carried  their  zeal  and  their  opposition 
to  the  Canaanites,  to  the  destruction  of  all  images  of  this  kind, 
which  is  early  *  mentioned  as  a  command  of  Jahve  (though 
not  as  early  as  the  Ten  Commandments),  another  part  of  tibe 
conmiTmity  were  less  able  to  separate  themselves  from  visible 
things,  and  at  least  preferred  to  worship  Jahve  himself  under 
an  image ;  ^  even  the  brazen  serpent  gradually  came  to  be 
venerated  as  a  relic  of  antiquity ; '  and  thus  by  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  new  truth,  occasion  was  furnished  for  a  multitude  of 
errors  and  divisions. 

But  though  Jahveism  thus  strenuously  asserted  the  super- 
sensuousness  of  the  Divine  nature   and  the   impossibility  of 
representing  it  by  images,  it  could  not,  quite  consistently,  and 
apart  from  local  and  all  other  earthly  relations,  maintain  a  firm 
hold  of  its  God  in  this  pure  spirituality.     For  the  nationality 
to  which  the  higher  religion  was  afker  all  confined  (p.  541  sqq.), 
now  reacted  on  the  religion,  permitting  that  the  God  who  was 
absolutely  exalted  above  all  the  world,  might  yet  be  acknow- 
ledged and  externally  represented  by  visible  signs  as  the  God 
of  this  particular  people  of  Israel.     He  is  Indeed  an  absolutely 
invisible,  mysterious  God,  yet  the  place  where  he  is  enthroned  in 
the  midst  of  the  community  must  be  marked,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  assemble  round  that  spot,  as  the  family  around  the 
sacred  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling ;  and  there  are  in- 
troduced first  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  Cherubim,  and 
then  the  holy  ever-burning  fire,*  which  is  in  fact  similar  to  the 
fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  among  the  Romans.    But  further,  the 
belief  became   established  that  although  there  could  be  no 
visible  representation  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  could  only 
be  symbolised  by  his  holy  place,  yet  he  was  equally  to  be  minis- 
tered to,  and  to  be  honoured  with  equal  splendour,  as  any  chief 
god  of  the  Egyptians  or  other  nations.   Thus,  however  rigidly  in 
other  respects  all  that  was  heathen  was  avoided,  yet  in  the 
peculiar  ceremonies  of  their  religion  the  Israelites  entered  into 
a  kind  of  rivalry  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  other  heathen, 
as  if  they  wished  to  show  that,  although  their  God  could  not  be 
represented  in  any  outward  form,  he  was  not  on  this  account 
to  be  any  the  less  laboriously  and  sumptuously  reverenced. 

>  Ex.  xxiii.  24.  "  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 

*  Ex.  xxxii.;  Judges  viii.  27 ;  1  Kings        *  See  my  Mterthumer,  p.  134  sq. 
xii.  28. 
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But  indeed  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  true  religion,  as  if 
early  conscious  that  all  this  was  opposed  to  its  own  higher 
thoughts,  separated  these  priestly  additions  and  adornments 
from  its  peculiar  truths,  as  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  tone 
adopted  by  all  the  Narrators.*  It  is  also  probable  on  many 
grounds  that  the  form  of  worship  was  not  completely  developed 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Yet  this,  which  borders  closely 
on  heathenism,  established  itself  at  an  early  period  so  firmly, 
that  during  the  course  of  the  following  centuries  it  was  long 
considered  inseparable  from  Jahveism;  and  only  after  great 
struggles  did  the  view  gain  ground,  that  wherever  a  true 
community  is  foimd  there  is  the  true  God  also,  and  priestly 
rites  are  not  required :  a  view  which  first  became  triumphant 
in  Christianity,  although  even  there  it  was  again  obscured 
during  the  middle  ages. 

Yet  the  attempt  at  a  localisation  of  the  Invisible  could  never 
go  so  far  that  Jahveism  should  fancy  itself  in  possession  of  an 
image  of  it :  for  this  would  have  at  once  destroyed  one  of  its 
frmdamental  principles.  The  Altar  could  here  neither  pass 
for  an  image  of  the  Most  High,  nor  bear  such  an  image.  In 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  too,  no  image  of  him  could  be  hidden 
and  carried  about  on  the  wanderings  of  the  people,  to  be  brought 
out  and  shown  to  them  on  high  festivals.  Even  the  dazzling 
Temple  of  Solomon  itself  must  be  absolutely  without  image  of 
him  whom  it  was  built  to  honour.  But  early  antiquity  was  a 
time  of  urgent  and  struggling  seeking  after  God,  of  deep  long- 
ing to  see  him,  the  hidden  and  mysterious,  manifest  himself 
clearly  and  visibly,  of  desire  to  approach  him  in  the  body,  and 
draw  him  nearer  through  the  senses.  Every  nation  endeavoured 
to  bring  its  many  or  few  gods  near  to  it  by  appropriate  images, 
to  kiss  and  honour  them  in  these  images,  and  thus  to  preserve 
them  and  make  sure  of  them  in  their  earthly  representations. 
And  was  Israel,  against  the  customs  of  all  other  nations,  never 
to  behold  its  God,  never  to  still  its  deep  longing  after  him  in 
any  visible  image  of  him  P  But  if  ever  individual  Israelites 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  want  for  themselves  in  heathen 
fashion,  their  conduct  could  not  but  be  soon  recognised  as 
erroneous,  and  indeed  as  one  of  the  worst  sins  against  the 
fundamental  law  of  religion.  If  the  people  nevertheless  still 
sought  for  a  place  where  their  God  was  always  present  in  his 
full  glory,  only  invisible  to  mortal   eye,  the  heaven  was  the 

*  Not  without  reason  the  Book  of  Ori-  give  us  still  more  clearly  to  understand 

gins  postpones  the  exposition  of  this  until  that  the  people  could  not  bear  the  earlier 

after  the  Ten  Commandments,  Ex.  xxv.  and  purer  form  of  vorship ;  Ex.  xzxii- 

sq.;  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Nairators  zxxiii. 
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most  natural  to  occtir  to  tliem  in  this  capacity.  The  heaven^ 
consequently,  had  to  the  Hebrews  a  much  deeper  religious 
meaning  than  to  other  nations.  In  the  earliest  times  at  least, 
before  the  insufficiency  of  even  this  faith  was  fully  recognised,* 
the  Israelites  learned  to  raise  their  eager  and  longing  eyes 
to -heaven,  and  then  feel  the  touch  of  the  Invisible  Heavenly 
God  in  their  inmost  parts.  At  that  time,  the  ^  Heaven '  was  to 
them  assuredly  more  than  the  mere  figure  of  speech  which  it 
afterwards  became.  The  heavens  seemed  at  times  to  declare 
more  powerfully  than  anything  else  the  presence  of  the  Invisible 
in  all  his  might  and  glory ;  and  so  the  Cherub,  as  the  emblem  of 
God's  descent  from  heaven  to  earth,  was  the  only  image  worthy 
to  designate  the  holiest  spot  on  earth ;  ^  and  so  also  the 
changing  aspects  of  the  heaven,  from  storm  to  brightness,  easily 
produced  a  powerful  and  seemingly  supernatural  effect  on  the 
susceptible  mind.^  And  yet  of  course  Jahveism  could  allow 
neither  the  heaven  itself  nor  any  of  the  visible  objects 
belonging  to  it  to  be  a  sensible  representation  of  God  himself, 
or  even  to  be  in  any  sense  holy.* 

c.)  If,  in  this  way,  all  the  emotions  and  efforts  of  men  ore  to 
be  directed  solely  to  the  one  invisible  God,  does  not  every 
tangible  support  of  human  trust  appear  broken,  and  all  secure 
guidance  lost  to  the  weak  sons  of  earth  ?  Quite  the  reverse :  from 
hence  arises  the  very  idea  of  the  guidance  and  real  trust.  For 
that  eternal  truth  and  spirituality  towards  which  alone  each 
human  soul  should  tend,  when  once  it  is  actually  sought  with  all 
the  energies  of  the  soul,  and  truly  and  vitally  received,  becomes 
a  guiding  and  ruling  power  for  man ;  because  there  is  a  funda- 
mental relationship  between  the  narrow  and  individual,  and  the 
infinite  and  eternal  spirit.  And  further  there  exists  among  men 
no  fr^e  and  effective  guidance,  but  when  the  human  soul  submits 
to  be  thus  ruled  and  led  by  the  Almighty,  because  it  has  recog- 
nised that  to  oppose  his  truths  and  his  commands  is  to  fight 
against  its  own  good.  And  whatever  else  may  arise  from  the 
many  kinds  of  rule  and  guidance  of  men  by  men,  that  alone  can 
be  just  or  beneficial  which  does  not  contradict  this  highest  law. 
In  fact  the  youthful  aspiration  after  such  true  guidance,  and 
therefore  after  wise  counsel,  runs  through  the  antiquity  of  all 

>  As  in  the  words  in  1  Kings  riii.  27.  *  What  foil j  it  is  to  bring  the  Zarathus- 

'  See  p.  322,  and  AlterthumeTf  p.  189  trian  (Zoroastrian)  religion  into  historical 

sq.  connection  with  Jahveism,  is  obvious  at 

'  According  to  Ps.  xxiz.  and  xix.  8  [7]  ;  this  point.     Zarathustra,  like  Moses,  re- 

also  from  Judg.  v.  20,  and  still  stronger  jected  images,  but  only  that  he  might 

testimonies  contained  in  the  old  historical  deify  the  pure  visible    original    matter 

reminiscences  which  will  be  subsequently  instead.   '  Zarathustra   put    down   altars 

explained.  too,  which  Moses  left  standing. 
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pationg.  For  what  is  implied  in  the  whole  system  of  Oracled,  but 
that  first  some  individuals,  more  or  less  consciously,  permitted 
their  lower  spirit  to  be  seized  and  guided  by  the  higher  spirit,  and 
to  be  carried  on  to  the  external  manifestation  of  that  which  they 
had  heard  and  felt  within ;  and  then  others  were  induced  to  fol- 
low the  divine  counsels  thus  revealed  ?  But  though  every  nation 
in  its  primeval  age  desired  the  guidance  of  its  gods,  yet  it  is 
under  Moses  alone  that  the  great  ^  I '  first  stands  decisively 
opposed  to  the  *  I '  of  men.  In  the  short  sentence  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  two  stone  tables:  *I  am  Jahve,  thy  Deliverer,' 
and  in  the  other  scattered  words  of  extreme  significance,  which 
show  the  like  genuine  Mosaic  temper,^  we  can  see  only  the 
mighty  germ  of  the  idea  of  the  true  Godhead.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  a  heathen  god,  like  man,  or  any  other  imagined 
rational  being,  may  stand  opposed  to  the  thinker  as  an  ^  I,'  as 
soon  as  the  mind  tries  to  enter  into  that  which  is  foreign  to 
itself,  and  to  discover  the  actual  or  possible  thought  of  another ; 
but  since  the  God  whose  thoughts  are  made  known  to  the 
earnest  seeker,  and  who  appeared  in  foil  power  to  Moses,  must 
be  the  spiritual  and  true  eternal  God  (for  only  towards  such  a 
one  tended  the  thought  of  Moses),  his  ^  I,'  that  is  his  revealed 
thought,  is  necessarily  the  voice  of  a  Ruler,  to  refuse  whose 
guidance  is  destruction,  whose  command  should  be  recognised 
afresh  in  every  truth,  and  gladly  followed  whenever  it  is  known. 
And  as  this  great  omnipotent  ^  I '  first  becomes  manifest  through 
the  Prophet,  the  latter  also  straightway  submits  whoUy  to  him, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  ruled  by  him  alone  as  a  bright 
example  to  others.  But  although  these  others  neither  can  nor 
should  be  forbidden  to  enquire  from  such  a  mouthpiece  of  God, 
and  to  follow  him  as  a  model,  since  this  is  the  very  commence- 
ment and  basis  of  Jahveism ;  yet  prophecy  exists  here  not  for 
its  own  sake :  but  the  end  sought  is  ihat  every  individual 
should,  the  sooner  the  better,  foUow  a  good  guidance  through 
his  own  conviction  and  wisdom.     This  is  shown  by  a  beautiful 

*  *  I  am  Jahve  who  healeth  thee/  Ex.  what  eimilar.  As  to  the  mere  form  of 
XT.  26;  likewise,  'I  am  Jahve  your  speech,  the  Egyptian  priests  also  put 
God/  which  is  often  repeated  in  Lev.  speeches  ii^  the  first  person  into  the 
zviii.  2  sq.,  a  passage  compounded  of  mouth  of  their  gods:  see  S.  Birch  in 
many  very  ancient  elements.  In  cases  Heidenheim's  Th.  Zeifschrift  1861,  p.  228 
when  the  prophets  after  David  rise  to  a  sq. ;  indeed  this  is  everywhere  the  oldest 
similar  elevation  of  thought  and  form  of  oracular  diction.  But  the  matter  which 
expression,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  the  Egyptian  gods  are  thus  made  to  speak, 
continuation  of  the  genuine  Mosaic  style,  consists  almost  entirely  of  mere  flatteries 
these  expressions  being  self-evident ly  very  towards  the  kings.  This  gives  us,  there- 
ancient;  and  moreover  the  expressions  in  fore,  an  example  of  the  constant  likeness 
which  these  later  writers  speak  of  the  *I*  and  unlikeness  between  the  Hebrew  and 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  but  only  some-  the  Egyptian  character,  close  side  by  side. 
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story  ^  which,  although  first  given  by  the  Third  Narrator, 
certainly  presents  a  truth  that  had  early  grown  upon  the 
genuine  Mosaic  soil.*  Thus  was  instituted  here  the  rule  of  the 
spirit,  the  only  enduring  and  eternally  progressive  one. 

When,  therefore,  the  entire  life  tends  to  the  truly  divine, 
and  the  trust  of  the  soul  goes  forth  only  to  the  eternal  God,  all 
belief  in  that  which  is  vain,  unmeaning  and  hurtful  is  thereby 
extinguished,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  heathen  supersti- 
tions fall  away  before  the  clearer  light,  the  idea  of  holiness  is 
purified,  and  whatever  opposes  the  better  knowledge  and  aspi- 
ration is  cleared  out  of  the  way.  A  prohibition  of  superstition 
— faith  in  improper  helps  and  cures — ^is  found  in  the  earliest 
attempt  at  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  law,^  and  again  in  the 
Book  of  Origins,  and  there  also  derived  fi:om  more  ancient 
authorities.^  And  if  in  these  passages  certain  kinds  only  of 
superstition  are  expressly  forbidden,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  form  of  a  law  is  determined  by  the  circumstances 
present  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and  that  none  of  the 
ancient  languages  possessed  a  word  answering  to  the  general 
idea  which  we  express  by  *  Superstition,'  while  the  logical 
inference  Jfrom  such  instances  to  the  general  principle  is  self- 
evident. 

But  though  this  spiritual  trust  in  the  spiritual  God  and 
his  inighty  aid  existed  in  those  times  in  wonderful  energy, 
it  nevertheless  manifested  itself  under  certain  historical  con- 
ditions. Hence  arose  a  peculiar  expression  of  this  trust, 
which  in  the  end  might  easily  lead  to  a  new  form  of 
superstition.  In  purest  trust  on  the  true  God  and  filled  with 
his  power,  the  Israelites,  provided  only  with  the  simplest 
weapons,  had  fought  victoriously  against  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  completely  famished  with  chariots  and  horses  and  every 
other  implement  of  war  (p.  496  sq.) ;  in  like  manner  they  after- 
wards overcame  the  not  less  formidably  armed  Canaanites,  and 
took  their  strong  fortresses,  although  themselves  little  skilled  in 
♦sieges,  and  utterly  disinclined  to  a  life  passed  in  fortified  cities. 
Thus  was  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  people  the  conviction  con- 
secrated by  this  first  experience,  that  not  chariots  nor  horses  * 
nor  fortified  cities,®  but  Jahve   alone  was  the  true  defence ; 

»  Num.  xi.  26-29.  »  See  Ex.  xv.  1,  4 ;  Ps.  xx. ;  Isaiah  ii.  9, 

■  For  even  Joel,  iii.  1,  2  [ii.  28,  29J,  and  compare  Zech.  ix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xvii. 
takes  this  truth  for  grant^ ;  and  indeed  it     16,  xx.  1. 

must  have  been  generally  acknowledged,  •  See  Isaiah  xvii.  9;  Micah  v.  9  [10] 

esneeially  after  Samuel  had  founded  the  sq.     The  earliest  weapons  and  customs  hy 

School  of  the  Prophets.  which  a  nation  has  effected  great  things, 

■  Ex.  xxii.  17  [18].  are  everywhere  apt  to  become  established 
*  Ley.  xix.  26 ;  and  see  ver.  31  ;  xx.  6.  for  all  its  subsequent  history.   The  Hellen- 
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and  so  long  as  this  belief  was  lield  in  its  living  and  heart-stirring 
power,  it  embodied  one  of  the  highest  and  most  endnring  truths. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  deeply  this  idea  leavened  the  whole 
life  and  practice  of  this  ancient  people ;  even  in  David's  time 
it  flourished  in  fuU  power,  and  impelled  to  the  mightiest  deeds. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  any  such  idea  is  .held,  not  as  a  cold  and 
rigid  formula,  but  as  a  living  inspiration,  it  can  never  be  hurtfdl 
to  the  pure  spirit  of  religion,  because  it  is  then  apprehended 
in  its  due  limits.  And  if  the  great  Prophets  of  the  eighth 
century  often  speak  in  this  strain,  and  even  describe  the 
Messianic  age  in  accordance  with  it,  they  do  this  rather  from 
an  exalted  recollection  of  the  glorious  primeval  age  of  the 
commimity,  than  because  they  attached  any  importance  to 
externals  of  this  kind.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  degrees 
the  absence  of  war-horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  of  fortresses, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  external  sign  of  adherence  to  the 
true  ancient  Jahveism,  although  times  and  customs  had  so 
greatly  changed.  It  was  then  only  a  short  step  further  to 
maintain,  that  he  who  abstains  from  the  use  of  these  external 
means  of  defence,  participates  more  in  the  grace  of  God.  Thus 
would  be  thrust  aside  the  higher  belief  that  any  external  means 
is  helpful  only  insofar  as  it  is  used  by  the  spirit  with  living 
power,  and  that  then  all  are  indifferent. 

d.)  And,  finally,  if  the  soul  of  man  is  fixed  without  inter- 
mission or  faltering  upon  what  is  true  and  eternal,  then, 
amid  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  this  earthly  Hfe,  his  hope 
and  trust  can  never  be  wholly  deceived.  That  whereon  his  trust 
is  based  is  the  great  spiritual  Power,  which  is  incessantly  acting, 
whether  in  secret,  or,  at  the  right  time,  openly,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  put  out  of  order,  and  thus  for  salvation 
and  blessing — *  the  God  with  whom  none  can  compare,  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearftd  in  excellence,  doing  wonders,'  as  he  is  termed 
in  the  ancient  song  of  praise.^  If,  then,  this  invisible  spiritual 
Power  is  ever  active  for  good,  its  liege  subject  can  never  feel  that 
evil  either  in  himself  or  in  the  world  is  too  great  or  too  powerftJ. 
Rather,  as  he  may  at  all  times  flee  to  that  eternal  hope  which 
has  its  seat  within,  so  even  from  without  there  may  come  to 
Tiim  a  great  deliverance,  if  he,  unweariedly  waiting  and  labour- 
ing, knows  how  to  seize  it  at  the  fitting  moment.  And  this 
leads  on  to  the  truth  of  the  continual  deliverance,  or  eternal 
capacity  of  the   soul  to  rise  from  a  state   of  bondage  and 

istic  kings  always  tried  to  follow  the  tac-  have  even  into  our  own  times  regarded 

tics  introduced  by  Alexander;   and  the  these  as  sacred,  and  as  the  best  of  weapons. 

Manchu  Tartars,  who   conquered  China  >  Ex.  xv.  11. 
200  years  ago  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
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degradation  to  one  of  freedom  and  of  joy,  and  for  ever  to 
advance  by  conquest  of  obstacles,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage. 
According  to  the  universal  feeling  of  antiquity,  the  conception 
of  a  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of  a  Protector ;  ^  but  the  God 
of  Moses  is  to  those  who  come  near  to  him,  not  merely  the 
Deliverer  of  old,^  but  also  the  ever-present  Healer  or  Saviour.' 
But  since  it  is  only  by  entering  into  the  Divine  order  and  its 
laws  that  man  can  be  freed  from  evil,  redeemed  and  strengthened, 
every  true  deliverance  must  be  first  that  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
only  true  enduring  gain  is  that  which  the  freed  and  redeemed 
spirit  wins :  as  it  is  often  said,  not  horse  or  chariot  of  war,  not 
violence  or  sword,  but  Jahve  alone  and  his  spirit  will  save,  as 
he  in  the  times  of  old  has  saved. 

It  is  true  that  an  effort,  a  primary  uplifting  of  the  wrestling 
soul,  must  precede  every  deliverance  that  is  to  be  really  effected ; 
yet  the  actually  experienced  deliverance  alone  first  opens  to 
man  a  new  spiritual  world,  places  him  in  a  higher  position,  from 
whence  he  beholds  and  delights  in  that  which  was  before  closed 
to  his  eye  and  his  heart.  Only  when  .thus  delivered  can  he  know 
who  the  delivering  God  is;  and  therefore  the  deliverance  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  arousing  of  any  high  views  or  wide 
surveys,  but^  also  to  vivify  the  whole  region  of  knowledge  and 
of  action.  For  what  avail  the  three  already  described  abstract 
truths,  as  mere  propositions  and  demands,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  pass  into  the  inmost  life  and  work  as  living  powers  issuing 
from  the  heart  and  soul?  They  may  possibly  germinate,  weak 
and  scattered,  here  and  there :  they  may  knock  gently  at  the 
door  of  the  inquiring  spirit;  but  not  until  they  have  been 
received,  through  experience  and  therefore  through  some  in- 
ward upraising,  into  the  entire  life  of  the  individual  soul, 
and  so  react  again  from  it,  do  they  become  strong  and  fruitful ; 
nay,  then  first  are  they  manifested  in  perfect  certainty  and 
clearness. 

And  finally,  if  this  upraising  and  deliverance  has  been  once 
attained,  whether  by  an  individual  or  by  a  community,  and  has 
become  the  blessing  of  their  life,  their  true  task  thenceforth  is 
never  again  to  sink  down  from  their  hardly  won  position,  but 
rather,  in  every  new  aflSiction  and  diflBculty  to  see  but  a  new 

*  I  intentionally  select  this  very  general  otherwise  than  love   his  own  creatures, 

idea,  believing  it  to  occupy  this  position  does  not  appear  till  later  in  the  Old  Testa- 

as  connecting  link  in  the  series  of  Divine  ment ;  indeed  the  Book  of  Origins  is  the 

attributes,  because  it  can  be  proved  to  be  first  that  assigns  any  high  significance  to 

a  primitive  Mosaic  thought ;  whereas  the  the  creation  at  all. 
subtler  conception  (which  is  really  more        *  Ex.  vi.  6. 
important  on  the  present  occasion)  of  God        '  Ex.  xv.  26* 
as  the  Creator,  who,  as  Father,  cannot  do 
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call  to  fidelity  to  that  which  is  abready  knowil,  and  to  the 
achieyement  of  farther  knowledge  and  higher  stages  of  life  : 
as  it  is  constantly  said  that  Jahve  tempted  Moses  or  the 
Israelites,  whether  they  would  remain  stedfast  to  the  blessings 
already  gained,  in  order  to  win  new  ones.'  This,  however, 
leads  us  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  congregation, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

But  even  here,  amid  the  fulness  of  this  new  and  overflowing 
life,  there  graduaUy  springs  up  a  want ;  and  amid  the  great  fur- 
therance of  true  religion,  a  notable  hindrance  to  it.  For  that 
pure  trust  in  Jahve  and  hope  of  perpetual  deliverance  satis- 
fied the  people  then  so  fully,  and  so  entirely  did  they  see  them- 
selves therein  supported  and  upraised  by  the  Divine  Spirit  and  its 
guidance,  that  they,  as  the  people  of  Jahve,  imagined  and  pre- 
figured their  future  also  in  accordance  with  it.  Jahve  wiU  con- 
tinually guide  them  thus,  and  conduct  them  to  victory,  will  bring 
them  immediately  into  the  beautiful  land  of  their  fathers,  towards 
which  under  Moses  all  their  longing  turned — this  is  the  one  great 
hope  of  those  days,  the  exulting  anticipation  with  which  alone 
the  Divine  word,  as  declared  by  Moses,  always  inspired  the  people 
(see  p.  490),  and  which  was  afterwards  so  gloriously  fulfilled. 
In  this  hope  and  joyful  endeavour  the  whole  higher  life  of  the 
people  was  at  that  time  concentrated ;  and  their  object  was 
then  both  noble  and  difficult  enough,  because  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  higher  religion  should  for  the 
first  time  find  somewhere  upon  the  earth  a  nation  and  a  fitting 
land  in  which  it  could  firmly  establish  and  quietly  develop  itself. 
This  blissftil  hope,  elevating  the  entire  nation,  was  also  that  of 
each  individual  man  and  hero  of  that  age,  in  which  he  gladly 
encountered  death ;  looking  joyfuUy  to  a  future  which  showed 
to  him  his  house  and  race  enjoying  a  more  and  more  glorious 
development  in  the  ever-advancing  community  of  Jahve.'  But 
the  individual  who  lived  and  died  on  the  whole  with  this  lofty 
trust  and  hope,  was  naturally  unburdened  by  any  anxious  out- 
look to  the  fixture  and  continued  existence  of  his  own  soul ; 
and  whDe  the  nation  as  a  whole  believed  so  firmly  in  its  ever- 
lasting future,  the  individual  paid  the  less  regard  to  it  for  him- 
self. Thus  the  religion  also,  in  its  external  developments,  was 
wont  to  lay  no  weight  upon  the  expectation  of  continued  existence 

>  It  appears  from  Kz.  xy.  25,  26,  that    this  feeling  expressed  with  so  much  truth 
even  the  earliest  Narrator  adopted  this    and  ^dvidness  as  in  the  words  of  BaUam, 


view;  wherefore  the  tempting  of  man  hy  Num.  xxiii.  10.   And,  doubtless,  the  heroes 

Jahve  is  even  regarded  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  of  Israel  in  that  age  went  to  meet  their 

8  as   a  grace  shown    bj  him,  and  with  death  as  joyfully  as  the  early  Christians 

justice.  and  early  Moslem,  though  not  animated  by 
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for  the  individual  spirit,  and  to  desire  perpetuity  and  happiness 
only  for  the  earthly  fatherland.  Even  the  ancient  exposition  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  shows  this ;  and  all  the  Divine  promises 
and  threatenings  in  the  ancient  religion  have  reference,  not  so 
much  to  this  world  and 'the  present  life,  as  rather  only  to 
that  fair  land  which  was  the  aim  and  the  incitement  of  all 
the  most  earnest  labours  of  the  people.*  In  fact  we  must  see 
in  this  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  powerful  and  self-sufficing 
life  which,  springing  from  Jahveism  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth, 
long  maintained  itself  unweakened.  As  a  strong  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  triumphant  whirl  of  life  and  a  multitude  of  remu- 
nerative labours,  becomes  easily  contented  with  the  present,  and 
reflects  neither  on  the  terrors  of  death  nor  on  the  rewards  of  an- 
other life ;  so  that  ancient  community,  amid  its  new  great  truths 
and  the  consequent  inspiration  of  its  victorious  life,  felt  itself  too 
preoccupied  by  the  present  and  the  tasks  of  the  immediate 
future  to  be  conscious  of  any  strong  necessity  to  look  much 
beyond.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Jahveism,  while  dealing 
a  blow  to  aU  the  mythology  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  (see 
p.  547  sq.),  especially  abhorred  the  generally  gross  heathen  con- 
ceptions of  events  after  death,  because  its  thoughts  respecting 
God  and  man's  relation  to  him  had  so  totally  changed.  Least 
of  all  could  it  appropriate  the  Egyptian  notions,  which  were 
little  conducive  to  any  high  religion,  though  fully  matured  into 
a  system,  and  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
Nay,  Jahveism,  with  its  living  ardour,  presented  the  direct  oppo- 
site to  the  Egyptian  religion,  which,  as  easily  happens  in  an 
over-civilised  and  effeminate  people,  busied  itself  only  too  much 
with  things  after  death,  and  might  be  as  justly  termed  the 
religion  of  death  as  Jahveism  the  religion  of  life.*  Even 
•of  the  old  faith  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  condition  of  man 
after  death  there  remained  visible  but  few  fragments,  and 
these  weakened  and  impaired,  and  to  be  found  onlyjji  tradi- 
tions^ and  in  thoughts  and  poetry  of  the  conmion  people.* 

'  Warbupton  asserted  this  with  truth,  a        "  As  in  that  of  Enoch,  Gen.  v.  22-24. 

century  ago,  in  his  extensive  but  incom-  But  the  admission  to  the  abode  of  the 

plete  work   On   the  Divine   Legation  of  Gods,  which  is  promised  to  all  the  virtu- 

Mo8es ;  but  was  unable  fiiUy  to  trace  either  ous  both  by  the  poets  of  the  oldest  songs 

the  source  or  the  subsequent  history  of  the  of  the  Vedas  and  by  the  Egyptian  priests 

phenomenon,   and    thus  fell  into   many  long  before  Moses,  would  Lave  no  true 

errors,  particularly  concerning  the  Book  meaning  in  connection  with  Jahveism,  and 

of  Job.  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  common  life. 

*  See  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,        *  As  is  proved  by  the  pictures  of  Sheol 
edited  by  Lepsius  from  the  Turin  Manu-  (Hell,  or  rather  Hades),  which  are  scat- 
script,   Leipsic,   1842;    also  Wilkinson's  tered  through   the   Old   Testament,   but 
Manners  and   Customs,  vol.  ii.,  second  never  found  in  declarations  of  law. 
series,  1841,  p.  381  sqq. 
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But  although  the  defect  which  thus  arose  would  not  be  much 
felt  in  the  first  period  of  Israel's  success  and  victory,  it  must 
in  the  course  of  centuries  have  operated  very  painfully,  when  by 
degrees  the  ancient  earthly  prosperity  of  Israel  irreparably 
vanished,  and  therewith  the  pillars  of  Jahveism  itself  appeare4 
to  totter.  Thus,  as  the  later  ages  were  called  on  to  free  the 
ancient  religion  from  its  rigidity  and  poverty  in  respect  to 
figured  representations  of  divine  things  (see  p.  547)  there  re- 
mained here  a  yet  more  sensible  deficiency  for  better  develop- 
ments to  fill  up.  And  in  both  cases  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  gaps  which  Jahveism  had  left  in  the  past 
development  (not  by  chance,  but  owing  to  overwhelming  in- 
fluences) should  be  supplied  from  its  own  spirit.* 

2)  Consequences  in  relation  to  the  Congregation. 

If  we  next  consider,  with  regard  to  their  external  influence, 
these  few  great  truths,  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed  in 
their  inner  relations,  it  is  evident  that  vitally  to  apprehend 
them  is  the  same  thing  as  to  recognise  their  eternal  duration, 
since  a  truth  is  pure  and  necessary  only  insofar  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  it  destroyed  throughout  aU  time.  We  read, 
indeed,  no  express  declaration  by  Moses  respecting  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  eternity  of  such  truths,  nor  can  we  expect  any 
from  him  in  that  simple  primeval  time;*  but  the  assertion  so 
often  repeated  by  later  writers,  of  the  indestructibility  of 
the  religion  of  Jahve,  finds  its  basis  and  justification  in  the 
truths  now  first  affirmed.  But  that  which  is  recognised  as  ne- 
cessary and  eternal  will  ever  extend  its  sphere,  and  is  the 
firmest  bond  by  which  men  can  be  imited ;  thus  truths  which, 
like  those  before  us,  are  necessary  for  each  man  as  the  first  law 
of  his  spiritual  life,  will  in  the  end  be  not  only  of  equal  validity 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jahveism  at  pear  as  nothing  before  him,  and  conse- 
its  origin  had  actually  denied  the  immor-  quently  incapable  of  possessing  an  im- 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  it  is  easy  to  mortal  soul,  ^utifthe  religion  had  started 
perceive  that  it  could  never  afterwards  from  such  principles  and  reasonings,  it 
nave  received  this  doctrine  and  harmonised  would  deny  the  immortality  of  the  human 
it  with  its  own  highest  truths.  But  the  soul,  which  is  not  the  case.  We  must  there- 
original  Jahveism  never  did  deny  it,  but  fore  say  without  further  subtleties,  that 
only  maintained  a  provisional  indifference  both  the  later  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
towards  that  whole  province  of  thought,  the  scepticism  of  Ecelesiastes  are  com- 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  This  view  pletely  foreign  to  the  old  religion, 
may  at  the  same  time  preserve  us  from  *  Sentences  like  '  May  Jahve  reign  for 
erroneous  conjectures.  It  might,  for  in-  ever!*  in  the  ancient  fymn,  Ex.  xv.  18, 
stance,  be  fancied  that  that  religion  re-  express  rather  the  consciousness  of  Jahve 
garded  God  as  absolutely  supramundane,  as  king  than  that  of  the  eternity  of  the 
and  thus  placed  such  an  impassable  gulf  religion, 
between  him  and  man,  that  man  must  ap- 
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and  necessity  for  all^  but  they  will  also  ere  long  Sissemble 
around  them,  as  aroundt  he  pillars  of  a  new  and  secure  abode^ 
a  great  community  of  congenial  minds.  The  very  essence  of  a 
commimity  is  this^— that  many  persons  recognise  and  permit  to 
rule  over  them  the  same  principles  and  aims,  as  mutually  bind-- 
ing  them  to  action,  and  as  entitling  them  to  a  participation  in 
the  finiits  of  their  common  efforts ;  so  that  a  truth  then  remains 
no  longer  isolated,  a  prey  to  chance,  but  as  the  mutual  bond  of 
many  may  speedily  become  infinitely  more  firm  and  strong. 
Every  community  grows  up  thus  from  pursuits  in  which  all  who 
devote  themselves  to  them  see  a  common  benefit ;  and  it  pros- 
pers or  decays  according  as  its  special  efforts,  principles,  and 
order  promote  or  do  not  promote  this  benefit.  And  those  fresh 
pursuits  which  arise  in  a  time  of  increasing  civilisation  always 
find  in  existence  older  communities  of  various  kinds,  which 
they  penetrate,  transform,  and  renovate  with  their  younger  life. 
But  from  these  great  and  simple  truths,  and  the  aims  growing 
out  of  them,  we  now  see  a  commimity  arise,  which,  in  spite  of 
aU  the  storms  of  time,  struck  imperishable  roots  in  the  broad 
soil  of  heathen  superstition,  until  at  length,  casting  off  its  lower 
branches,  it  developed  its  highest  and  purest  bloom,  over- 
shadowing heathenism  more  and  more  grandly.  And  just  at 
the  moment  when  these  truths  go  forth  through  Moses,  this 
commimity  also  springs  up  from  its  mysterious  germ.  Once  at 
least  it  was  necessary  that  Moses,  through  the  great  truths 
which  in  him  had  obtained  a  vigorous  life  and  unbounded  power, 
should  inspire  a  great  multitude  with  answering  thoughts  and 
deeds,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  these  truths  the  whole  people 
should  experience  an  actual  inward  upraising  and  deliverance ; 
so  that  it  became  Jahve's,  that  is  the  true  God's,  people,  to 
him  belonging,  and  from  him  inseparable ;  and  that  was  the 
true  sacred  moment  of  the  founding  of  this  community.  With- 
out this  assumption,  the  whole  history  that  follows  is  inexpli- 
cable; but  for  doubt  respecting  it  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever. (See  p.  498  sqq.)  Some  spiritual  elevation  the  founding  of 
every  commimity  demands;  and  here  what  remote  laws  and 
.claims,  and,  for  that  age,  how  burdensome ! 

a.)  Since  then  this  community  is  founded  on  truths  which 
in  their  nature  are  indispensable,  and,  when  heartily  received 
and  well  employed,  must  prove  most  beneficial  and  salutary  to 
every  one ;  it  is  obvious  that  all  its  members,  bound  as  they 
are  to  like  exertions  and  duties,  are  entitled  to  equal  rights 
and  blessings  as  their  frnit.  The  demand  made  on  all  is 
briefly  expressed,  sometimes  as  ^  to  be  holy  because  Jahve  is 
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holy;''  sometimes  as  *  having  once  heard  Jahve*8  voice  to 
hearken  to  it  evermore  and  to  follow  him;*  *  or  to  express  the 
same  thing  in  another  way,  to  maintain  unbroken  the  spiritual 
height  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  the  living  reception 
of  the  truth — to  live  permanently  and  constantly  under  those 
sanctifying  influences  which  they  had  once  experienced,  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  receive  and  follow  them  anew.  This  is 
the  imiversal  demand  from  above  and  duty  from  below :  a  duty 
in  which,  when  pursued  into  details,  an  inexhaustible  series  of 
special  duties  lies. 

But  as  all  members  of  the  community  without  distinction  are 
in  this  sense  bound  to  like  duties,  they  are  likewise  all  entitled 
to  like  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  correspond  to  these 
duties.  These  blessings  are — Equality  of  all  before  God,  so  that 
the  direct  knowledge  and  full  use  of  the  spiritual  truths  which 
are  the  very  source  and  basis  of  the  community  is  withheld 
from  none ;  Justice  for  all  without  exception,  or  free  access  of 
all  to  those  benign  and  salutary  laws  (springing  from  these 
truths)  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  community;  Unim- 
peded development  of  every  faculty  and  power  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  *  I  will  be  your  God,'  that  is,  ye 
shall  have  in  me  a  gracious  protector  withal,  whom  ye  shall 
not  serve  in  vain,  is  without  doubt  an  ancient  Mosaic  declara- 
tion,^ with  which  the  other,  *  ye  shall  be  my  people,'  that  is,  ye 
shall  minister  to  my  glory,*  is  naturally  joined,  so  as  to  complete 
the  idea  of  reciprocity,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  right  and 
all  religion.  But  to  the  protection  and  the  blessings  which  this 
God  grants  to  his  true  people,  and  which  must  appear  doubly 
real  since  they  can  be  exhibited  in  external  ordinances,  all 
without  exception  have  a  claim,  if  they  do  but  fulfil  the  con- 
dition of  their  attainment.  Here  therefore,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Egyptians  and  many  other  nations,  diflferent  castes  among 
the  people  are  not  possible ;  or  if,  nevertheless,  through  a  sort 
of  wealmess,  exceptions  do  occur  during  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory, such  as  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Levites  into  an  here- 
ditary sacerdotal  caste,  still  a  happier  time  may  come,  which 
will  overcome  such  aberrations,  and  revert  again  to  the  original 
law  on  aU  these  points. 

Thus,  therefore,  sounds  the  joyful  word  of  promise,  which 

»  From  the  ancient  passage,  Lev.  xix,  2,  the  Book  of  Origins. 

80  frequently  repeated  afterwards.  *  In   the  Tarying  passages  Lev.  xxvi. 

*  Ex.  xix.  6,  XV.  26,  xxiii.  22.  12,   Deut.  xxix.  12  [13],   and  frequently 

*  Ex.  vi.  7,  xxix.  45 ;  Lev.  xi.  46,  xxii.  employed  both  by  Jeremiah  and  Eiseluel ; 
33,  XXV.  38  ;  Num.  xv.  41  ;  whence  it  is  derived  originally  from  Ex.  xix.  5. 

dear  that  this  is  an  expression  peculiar  to 
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introduces  and  accompanies  the  founding  of  this  community — ^the 
true  Gospel  of  Jahveism :  ^ — *  Ye  shall  be  my  possession  before 
all  nations ;  for  mine  is  the  whole  earth ;'  and  further,  as  an 
explanation  of  this  :  *  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  Priests 
(that  is  a  kingdom  consisting  only  of  priests),^  and  a  holy  nation/ 
In  truth  such  declarations,  when  rightly  understood,  are  neither 
too  mysterious  nor  too  high.  For  nowhere  else  in  antiquity  was 
a  nation  or  a  community  established  on  principles  so  strictly 
spiritual  and  indestructible,  and  starting  legitimately  from  aims 
so  pure.  While  elsewhere,  especially  in  this  early  time,  the 
difference  was  iBrmly  established  between  the  laity  and  the 
priests  as  privileged  and  more  holy  persons,  standing  nearer 
to  the  Deity,  here  every  one  without  distinction  was  to  stand 
as  near  to  tiie  True  and  Holy  One,  as  if,  in  the  sense  of  other 
nations,  he  were  himself  a  priest ;  so  that  not  a  few  individuals 
among  the  people,  but  the  entire  people,  was  holy.  And  while 
other  national  communities,  owing  to  the  great  multitude  of 
errors  and  superstitions  cherished  by  them,  were  separated 
from  the  true  invisible  God  as  from  a  foreign  and  distant  ruler^ 
this  spiritually  redeemed  community  was  undoubtedly  before  all 
others  his  inalienable  possession.  For  as  man  strictly  possesses 
as  his  own  only  that  on  which  he  has  placed  his  faith  and  his 
thought,  which  in  fact  are  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit  (for 
inherited  property  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  acquired,  but  only 
as  continued) ;  we  may  truly  say  that  God  himself  chooses  as 
his  only  peculiar  possession  such  a  community  as  this,  in  which 
his  spirit  is  really  active  and  living,  and  to  which  he  must 
therefore  be  ever  drawn  anew  as  to  his  own;  even  as  each 
individual  in  whom  dwells  a  vigorous  spiritual  and  holy  life, 
feels  himself  as  belonging  to  God,  and  not  disunited  from 
him.  Thus  these  apparently  high-sounding  words  express  no 
more  than  a  just  anticipation  of  the  exceedingly  glorious  and 
lasting  vocation  to  which  this  community  was  called  through 
its  precedent  conditions,  and  which  had  indeed  already  grown 
into  life  vdthin  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  very  feeling 
of  deliverance  and  favour  beyond  all  other  nations,  is  contained 
that  which  leads  as  strongly  to  humility  on  the  part  of  this 
community.  To  influence  their  treatment  of  others,  the  stranger 
and  the  distressed,  they  find  therein  the  strongest  appeal  for 
all  possible  gentleness   and  benevolence,  for  they  were  con- 

*  Ex.  xix.  6, 6.  tradictions  may  be  expected  in  the  com- 

*  This  is  certainly  a  very  nnnsnal  and  mencement  of  every  religion  of  more  than 
enigmatical  phrase,  analogous  to  those  common  depth,  which  has  to  rise  in  rebel- 
mentioned  p.  442  ;  but  such  sharp  anti-  lion  a^nst  long-rooted  errors. 

theses  and  apparently  irreconcilable  con- 

O  O 
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stantly  called  on  to  remember  that  they  themselves  were  once 
in  Egyptian — ^the  most  extreme — ^helplessness,  and  were  de- 
livered and  made  glorious  only  by  Divine  grace.^  In  respect 
to  themselves,  they  fonnd  therein  the  strongest  incitement  to 
humility  and  thoughtfolness ;  for  the  delivered  community 
could  not  but  reflect  that  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  deliver- 
ance must  correspond  to  the  fidelity  of  man,  and  thus  every 
breach  of  that  fidelity  must  be  more  severely  and  svdftly  punished 
by  Jahve,  the  nearer  to  him  the  community  had  been  brought.* 

b.)  The  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  before 
Jahve,  established  here,  is  by  no  means  such  as  either  excludes  or 
abolishes  the  difference  between  human  capacities  and  vocations. 
Even  independently  of  the  differences  among  men  in  the  lower 
life,  there  are  in  respect  to  the  higher  or  religious  life  itself 
necessary  gradations. 

{i)  rirst  and  principally,  in  this  community  the  Prophet 
must  exist.  For  it  was  founded  solely  by  means  of  prophetic 
activity  (p.  470  sqq.) ;  and  that  whereby  it  was  founded  must 
as  &r  as  possible  remain  ever  effective  in  it,  if  it  is  not  to  decay. 
And  since  its  first  great  Prophet,  who  was  its  founder,  could 
only  give  the  earliest  and  most  essential  fundamentals  of  true 
religion,  it  was  desirable,  even  on  this  account,  that  he  should 
find  as  many  followers  as  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
he  had  but  commenced,  and  which  was  as  yet  far  from  its 
completion.  The  more  mighty  and  pure  the  declaration  of  the 
divine  word,  and  the  farther  it  advanced  in  truth  from  the  prin- 
ciples once  given,  overcoming  errors  as  they  arose,  the  more 
gloriously  would  the  community,  thus  powerfully  stimulated, 
fiourish,  or  at  least  would  emerge  the  more  vigorously  after 
every  storm ;  while  it  would  approach  the  nearer  to  its  disso- 
lution, as  this  its  innermost  life-force  grew  weak  or  suffered  in 
its  purity :  this  was  the  law  of  the  duration  of  this  peculiar 
community.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  it  feels  himself  actually 
called  to  be  a  prophet,  must  speak  as  the  spirit  of  Jahve  moves 
him,  even  if  he  had  been  until  that  moment  a  mere  herdsman 
in  the  field;'  and  men  must  hearken  to  his  words  to  judge 
whether  the  voice  of  the  divine  truth  is  actually  heard  in  them 
or  not.*  The  light  of  Jahve,  which  had  once  shone  brightly 
before  the  people,  and  by  which  the  community  itself  had  been 

'  'Remember  that  ye  were  (helpless)  for  this  thought,  employed  in  1  Peter  iv. 

strangers  inEgypt' are  the  beautiful  vords,  17»  quite  in  the  spirit  and  almost  in  the 

in  which  this  is  expressed ;  often  repeated  words  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  29),  as  well  as  of 

in  Deuteronomy  from  the  ancient  passages,  other  great  prophets  of  the  Old  Testam  ent. 

"Lev.  xix.  34 ;  Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  9.  ■  Amos  vii. 

'  *  The  Lord  begins  the  judgment  with  *  As    strictly    speaking    is    testified 

hiB  own  house'  is  Uie  shortest  expression  throughout  the  Old  Testament. 
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called  into  life,  mnat  constantly  beam  forth  anew,  that  all  may 
walk  in  it  and  take  it  for  their  guide.*  But  he  who  will  act 
as  prophet  in  this  commnnity  must  be  prepared  to  be  in  all 
points  like  Moses,  the  first  prophet  and  great  prototype  of  all 
that  should  follow.  As  he  willingly  undertook  all  services  for 
the  community,  and  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  sought  in 
all  things  not  his  own  good  but  theirs^ — ^he  who,  according  to 
a  true  tradition'  derived  from  the  earliest  Narrator,  was  the 
meekest  and  most  peaceable  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sorely-tried  man  upon  the  earth,  and  who  (according  to  the 
beautiful  stories  springing  out  of  the  genuine  conception  of  the 
true  community)*  was  so  fiar  from  seeking  fame  and  greatness 
for  himself,  coupled  with  danger  or  destruction  to  the  com- 
munity, that  unless  he  could  avert  these  he  did  not  even  wish 
to  live — so  must  any  later  aspirant  learn  to  be  a  true  prophet, 
before  all  else,  by  discarding  his  own  human  thought  and  wiU, 
and  avoiding  even  the  smallest  act  whereby  he  may  in  any 
degree  contribute  to  degrade  the  community  fit)m  its  once 
attained  elevation.  And  then  he  must  know,  as  Moses  did 
(according  to  the  Third  Narrator),  that  all  prophecy  even  the 
mightiest  and  most  successful,  so  far  from  being  its  own  object, 
ought  to  desire  that  it  should  itself  soon  come  to  an  end  through 
all  members  of  the  community  becomii^  prophets — not  indeed 
in  its  external  manifestation  (which  is  eloquent  speech),  but  in 
its  internal  essence,  the  free  spontaneity  and  power  of  the  divine 
life  (p.  651  sq.).  But  it  is  clear  that  prophecy,  taking  this 
position  in  the  community,  does  but  impose  heavier  duties,  and 
grants  no  greater  privileges,  to  the  man  who  is  invested  with 
ifc  than  properly  belongs  to  every  member  of  the  community 
who  fulfils  his  duty.  Yet  precisely  because  prophecy  in  this 
community  was  intended  to  maintain  its  purest  elevation,  it 
could  not*  be  accepted  as  an  institution  continued  without 
interruption;  since  the  influence  of  its  spirit  is  the  freest 
possible,  coming  and  going  uncalled  by  man. 

>  Isaiah  ii.  6;  compare  the  exposition  at  the  head  of  aU  the  special  fbnnfi  of 

in  Micah  ir.  5.  priesthood,  or  attached  to  the  High  Priest's 

*  Num.xvi.  16,  from  the  Book  of  Origins,  office;   compare  Choerilus,  apud  Porphy- 
'  Num.  zii.  3 ;  compare  Ex.  xi.  8,  which  rium  de  Abstinentidj  iv.  8,  with  ol  dpx^^p^^s 

passage  has  probably  also  been  preserved  koX  wpo<piirai  in  the  Hosetta  inscription.  In 

from  the  earliest  Narrator.  opposition  to  this  system,  Jahveism  brought 

*  Ex.  xxxii.  9  sqq. ;  Num.  xiv.  1 1-20.  Prophecy   to  perfection  for   the  ancient 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  Egypt,  where  the  world,  only  by  freeing  it  from  all  external 

Erophet's  office,  being  identical  with  the  restraints.     The  connection  which   even 

ighest  priesthood,  formed  only  one  special  here  subsisted  in  some  respects  between 

rank  in   the    priesthood,    and    therefore  the  prophetic  and  the  sacerdotal  office,  is 


hereditary  with   certain  persons,   Clem,     not  due  to  the  original  principle,  but  rather 
Alex.  Str(m.,  vi.  4 ;  it  was  therefore  placed    to  the  supervening  incidents  of  history. 

o  o  2 
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(ii)  The  second  is  therefore  the  Priesthood,  as  a  perma- 
nent board  for  preserving  and  administering  the  truths  ab*eadj 
given,  as  well  as  the  sacred  objects  connected  with  them. 
From  the  picture  of  this  office  given  in  the  Book  of  Origins, 
Aaron  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  its  exemplar.  This  rank 
being  a  permanent  one,  easily  gained  more  external  influence 
than  prophecy,  though  far  inferior  to  that  both  in  original 
power  and  in  independence ;  but  the  two  functions,  precisely 
on  account  of  their  different  relation  to  the  same  object, 
religion,  might  easily  come  into  collision  with  each  other.  All 
this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  mutual  relation  of  the  exemplars, 
Aaron  the  elder,  and  Moses  the  younger,  as  first  described  at 
length  in  the  Book  of  Origins.  Now,  if  the  Priests,  like  the 
Prophets,  had  merely  taken  on  themselves  more  duties  than  the 
rest  of  the  people  (on  the  ground  that  for  the  advancement  of 
religion,  as  for  every  special  faculty  and  art,  it  is  desirable 
that  persons  should  be  found  who  can  engage  in  it  constantly 
with  more  zeal  and  skill  than  can  be  demanded  of  all),  the 
office  of  Priest  would  have  become  a  position  in  the  nation, 
more  permanent  and  defined  by  rule  than  that  of  Prophet,  but 
still  freely  movable,  and  open  to  all.  But  history  shows  that 
everywhere  in  ancient  times  a  permanent  position  in  a  nation 
readily  became  an  hereditary  one ;  ^  and  to  this  was  added  in  the 
case  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  fitting  guardianship  and  provision 
for  sacred  things  was  even  in  ancient  Israel  (see  p.  549  sqq.)  so 
very  circumstantial,  and  demanded  so  great  an  amount,  not 
merely  of  peculiar  knowledge,  but  also  of  special  art  and  skill, 
that  only  a  priesthood  trained  up,  as  in  Egypt,  by  inherited 
tradition  and  education  in  early  youth  seemed  altogether 
adapted  to  its  object.  But  that  the  particular  tribe  of  Levi 
received  the  distinction  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  with  all 
its  higher  and  lower  offices,  was  a  result  at  which  history 
doubtiess  arrived  gradually — accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  vrith- 
out  special  design  on  the  part  of  Moses.  This  result  may  have 
been  determined,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  more  active  assistance 
in  his  plans  which  Moses  must  have  received  from  his  own 
tribe,  on  the  other  by  the  grateful  reverence  which  the  people 
would  cherish  for  their  great  leader  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  and  immediately  after  his  death.*     For  certainly  before 

>  In  the  earliest  ace  of  Greek  hiatoiy  certain  distinctions)  that  of  Sherif,  form 

prophecy  was  even  hereditary  in  some  the  only  hereditary  nobility,  and  might' 

houses :    see  Klausen's  Aeneas  und  die  very    possibly  hare    inherited    also  the 

Penaten,  i.  p.  112,  and  O.  Miiller*s  Grie-  priestl^  office,  if  that  had  possessed  the 

chiache  LMeraturgeschichte,  i.  p.  172.  same  importance  in  Islam  as  in  the  an- 

•  So  in  Islam  the  descendants  of  the  cient  religions  of  cultivated  nations. 
Flophet  bearing  the  name  Seid,  or  (-with 
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Moses  the  tribe  of  Levi  did  not  possess  any  such  prerogative ; 
since  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  Levi  was  the  third  and 
not  the  first  son  of  Jacob,  which  of  itself  shows  that  he  had  no 
claim  to  sacerdotal  preeminence/  and  since  besides  in  the 
primeval  age  he,  like  Simeon  and  Judah,  appears  a  merely 
warlike  tribe,  and  even  endowed  with  a  rare  degree  of  barba- 
rism and  cruelty,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  priestly  character.* 
And  there  are  moreover  a  multitude  of  indications  which  show 
that  this  tribe  did  not  receive  its  priestly  dignity  even  imme- 
diately on  the  appearance  of  Moses. 

An  hereditary  priesthood,  however,  really  introduces  an  open 
contradiction  into  the  highest  truths  of  Jaliveism,  according  to 
which  not  one  portion  of  the  community  but  the  entire  people 
should  be  a  holy  priesthood  of  Jahve.  This  principle  indeed 
it  was  that  laid  the  basis  of  its  preeminence  over  the  Egyptians 
and  all  the  other  heathens  (p.  560).  That,  therefore,  which 
involves  so  palpable  a  contradiction  can  only  have  arisen  from  a 
certain  need  and  weakness  of  the  time,  like  piany  other  things 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  As 
Jahveism  is  really  suitable  for  all  nations  without  distinction 
(p.  541  sq.),  and  carries  within  it  a  decided  tendency  to  univer- 
sality, but  for  a  while  in  the  narrowness  of  the  age  was  confined 
to  the  one  people  of  Israel;  so,  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
whole  people  were  not  yet  capable  of  maintaining  permanently 
unimpaired  their  ezalfced  truths,  and  therein  their  own  dignity, 
there  was  formed  in  Israel  itself  a  smaller  circle  which  main- 
tained them  for  the  time  with  the  greater  firmness.  And  for  this 
reason  there  are  certain  accounts^  which  permit  us  to  see  as  in 
a  glass  how  decidedly  the  authority  of  a  priestly  tribe  sprang 
by  degrees  out  of  the  perplexities  and  weaknesses  of  the  time, 
and  that  it  must  therefore  again  disappear  so  soon  as  the 
entire  community  had  attained  the  indomitable  resolution  for 
ever  to  protect  that  which  was  sacred  among  them.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  even  where  its  sublime  original  truths  suffer  through  the 
violence  of  the  times,  it  ever  permits  us  to  recognise  the  original 
essential  thought,  because  in  this  community  itself  a  conscious- 
ness of  it  could  never  be  wholly  lost.  But  in  the  end  only  the 
one  great  gospel  {Exod.  xix.  5)  remains  preeminent  over  every 
other  principle — that  gospel,  which  was  in  existence  before  all 
hereditary  priesthoods,  and  outlasts  them  all,  fast-rooted  as  they 

*  In  the  primitiye  age  a  claim  to  the  '  Gen.  zxxiy.  zlix.  5-7 ;  comp.p.STSsqq. 
prieBthood  was  grounded  upon  piimogeni-  '  Especially  Num.  zvi.  xyii. ;  £x.  zxxii. 
ture.  -xxxiv. 
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were  for  many  ages ;  and  since  this  priesthood  had  always  to 
tolerate  by  its  side  the  freest  Prophetic  office,  it  was  saved  from 
ever  becoming  completely  an  Egyptian  or  Brahminical  one. 

(iii)  Many  other  ranks,  offices  and  gifts  become  prominent 
in  this  community,  with  various  grades  of  artists,  poets,  learned 
men  of  every  kind ;  but  every  individual  and  every  class  which 
seeks  to  attain  eminence  in  it,  must  each  in  a  special  way, 
differing  according  to  the  particular  calling,  be  yet  strongly 
influenced  by  that  same  spirit  of  Jahve  which  had  founded  and 
constantly  upheld  the  whole  community.^ 

c.)  Thus  therefore,  in  spite  of  such  gradations,  aU  its  members 
remain  legally  equal  before  its  God.  Here  it  is  the  Community 
that  exists  first,  built  up  and  held  together  through  the  divine 
truths  by  which  it  is  animated ;  and  not  till  afterwards,  amid 
this  equality  of  all  its  members  before  God,  arise  the  human 
gradations,  which  can  properly  never  bar  the  way  to  the  free 
access  of  all  to  the  highest  truths,  and  to  the  beneficial  action 
of  all  through  them.  A  community  resting  upon  such  founda- 
tions is  as  little  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  ancient  world  as  is 
that  higher  religion  itself  which  in  it  assumed  its  earthly  body. 

But  hence  it  foUows,  finally,  that  neither  with  respect  to  its 
duties  nor  to  its  blessings  can  it  be  imposed,  or  in  any  way 
whatever  made  compulsory.  Rather  its  possibility  only  is 
brought  near  to  men,  through  a  free  display  of  its  conditions, 
and  a  statement  of  its  objects  and  import ;  and  only  a  willing 
adoption  of  its  spirit  and  a  free  acceptance  of  its  duties,  bind 
men  to  its  maintenance  and  to  its  laws — laws,  however,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  by  men,  react  at  once  with  fall 
severity  against  those  who  transgress  them.  This  is,  as  was  ob- 
served on  p.  524  sqq.,  the  purport  of  the  conception  derived  even 
from  the  earliest  Narrator  respecting  the  solemn  Covenant  of 
Jahve  with  the  people,  Ex.  xix.-xxiv.  11.^  For  everything  which 
is  valid  as  law  among  men,  results  from  a  contract,  either  silent 
or  expressed,  between  two  supposed  parties ;  and  only  a  free 
agreement,  after  the  weighing  of  every  reason  and  the  accom- 
modation of  every  dispute,  binds  both  completely.  Even  in 
ordinary   communities   and  kingdoms  this   is   accepted   as   a 

*  As  the  seventj  elders  were  in  an  Premoeaic  periods  distinguished  by  him, 
especial  manner  filled  by  the  divine  spirit,  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.),  of  Noah 
Kum,  xi.  10-30,  and  as  Jahve  fills  the  (Gen.  ix.)  and  even  of  Adam  (Gen.  i.  28- 
best  artificers  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  30) ;  though  in  the  latter  case,  as  Adam 
or  (what  is  mentioned  as  identical)  the  has  not  yet  erred  and  there  is  therefore  no 
Spirit  of  Gh>d,  Bx.  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  31,  severed  connection  to  be  restored,  the  idea 
xxxi.  3.  of  a  covenant  is  less  prominent,  and  the 

*  The   Book  of  Origins  then  imports  single  will  of  God  more, 
this  idea  into  the  constitution  of  the  three 
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fundamental  principle;  and  every  jnst  contract  of  the  kind, 
whicli  regarded  from  without  appears  to  be  simply  a  covenant 
between  two  men,  or  between  a  king  and  his  subjects,  is  in  its 
inner  essence  likewise  a  covenant  between  the  lower  or  human 
principles  which  are  given  up  and  the  higher  or  divine  ones 
which  are  received — an  adjustment  of  the  strife  between  man 
and  God.  But  this  principle  must  have  been  most  powerfully 
operative  at  the  founding  of  this  community^  in  which  under 
Moses  as  the  Mediator,^  the  most  eternal  truths  and  principles, 
proposed  from  above  and  freely  accepted  from  below,  became 
for  the  first  time  earthly  laws,  which  were  able  to  bind  together 
the  noblest  communily.  It  is  clear  too  that  what  on  this 
subject  was  most  strictly  and  necessarily  true  at  the  origin  of 
the  community,  must  also  hold  good  in  all  later  cases  of  like 
kind,  even  though  of  less  significance :  so  that,  for  instance, 
afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  existing  sacredness  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  king  and  the  people  could  make  a  similar  covenant 
respecting  some  special  matter  and  God  himself  be  likewise 
present,  although  the  narrative  be  silent  respecting  it.' 

If  then  the  community  has  originated  thus,  and  starts  solely 
from  these  principles  as  its  aU-regulating  laws,  the  truths 
which  have  built  it  up,  instead  of  remaining  external  to  it, 
ought  rather  in  process  of  time  to  penetrate  it  even  more  deeply 
and  become  more  inseparably  its  heart  and  soul.  It  has  had 
the  courage  to  place  its  reliance  on  pure  truths ;  these  therefore 
after  each  temporary  shock,  sink  ever  deeper  into  its  soil,  as 
fruitful  scions,  and  grow  with  it  ineradicably.  The  stability 
and  the  permanence  of  the  community  itself  become  their  pro- 
tection and  guard  in  troubled  days ;  so  that  in  every  new  age 
they  may  awake  in  fresh  power  and  expansion ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  they  constantly  work  upon  the  community,  now  reproving 
and  punishing,  now  consoling  and  elevating.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  high  significance  of  the  community  cannot  certainly 
be  so  clear  at  its  commencement,  when  these  results  are  not  as 
yet  discernible ;  and  it  is  a  later  Prophet*  who  first  declares 
it  briefly  and  distinctly  in  the  words :  '  The  spirit  of  Jahve  can 
never  depart  from  his  community.'  But  it  is  desirable  for  us 
to  trace  the  extensive  relations  of  this  historical  development 
from  its  first  visible  origin,  and  to  confess  that,  while  in  the 
mysterious  darkness  of  the  Mosaic  time  lay  the  fruitftil  germ 
of  all  the  later  greatness  of  this  community,  in  Christianity  its 
fundamental  essence  endures  for  ever. 

"  Mfirtrns  Gal.  iii.  19.  xi.  17. 

*  Compare  Jer.  zxxiy.  8,  with  2  Kings        ■  Imiah  liz.  21,  bdii.  11. 
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8)  The  Govenvment :  the  Theocracy. 

Where  the  pure  divine  truths  spoken  of  at  pp.  581-558  are 
accepted  from  on  high,  and  this  principle  roles  the  commu- 
nity here  below,  these  two  combine  to  give  life  to  a  Theoobacy. 
Every  community  must  in  the  last  resort  have  a  head,  by 
which  all  its  members  are  bound  together,  and  before  which 
all  are  perfectly  equal,  both  in  obedience  and  in  liability  to 
punishment.  When  however  it  is  really  a  higher  frindamental 
thought  that  has  founded  a  community,  which  is  the  case  here, 
as  in  every  spiritual  religion,  then  there  is  always  formed, 
strictly  speaking,  a  higher  community  above  a  lower,  a  divine 
kingdom  above  an  earthly  one.  For  ordinary  governments, 
such  as  arise  out  of  religions  of  a  lower  kind,  out  of  merely 
national  necessities,  or  even  from  conquests  or  other  similar 
causes,  have  always  been  long  in  existence,  and  generally  very 
firmly  established  too,  before  a  higher  religion  has  sprung  up 
and  rallied  around  itself  a  more  or  less  numerous  band  of  be- 
lievers. And  since  such  a  higher  kingdom  forming  itself  within 
the  lower  is  properly  a  kingdom  of  religion  only — that  is  of 
hearts  and  souls  under  a  Divine  head,  of  necessity  invisible — it 
may  rightly  coexist  with  the  earlier  developed  lower  or  national 
government  with  its  visible  human  ruler,  and  even  found  amidst 
the  diversities  of  nationality  a  higher  unity  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  thus  more  and  more  imbue  and  purify  the  secular  with  its 
spirit ;  and  may  also  itself  at  times  be  chastened  with  advantage 
by  the  visible  and  external  (or  secular)  authority,  when,  as  is 
quite  possible,  it  permits  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  passion, 
and  thus  to  do  what  is  utterly  opposed  to  its  own  end.*  This 
has  been  the  case  both  ^vith  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  imlike 
as  they  are  in  their  origin. 

But  that  higher  religion  which  rose  under  Moses  upon  the 
soil  of  older  communities,  made  its  advent  with  such  amazing 
power  as  to  set  up  the  pure  spiritual  God,  who  here  first  ap- 
peared on  earth  and*  first  showed  his  infinite  might,  as  the  sole 
ruler  even  for  all  secular  relations,  and  expressly  excluded 
every  human  king.  So  entirely  are  the  Israelites  Jahve's  own 
nation,  that  in  the  strictest  sense  they  hold  Jahve  alone  to  be 

'  This  I  consider  the  only  sound  view  the  other,  to  the  opposite  extreme  desired 

on  this  subject,  which  leads  me  to  object,  by  some  modern  philosophers,  especially 

on  the  one  hand,  to  the  absorption  of  the  at  Berlin ;  and  I  believe  that  the  duality 

State  into  the  Church,  which  the  Popes  of  the  political  and  the  spiritual  kingdoms 

desire  in  blind  imitation  of  the  Old  Testa-  will  cease  only  with  the  end  of  each,  i.  e. 

ment  as  misunderstood  by  them,  and,  on  with  the  Last  Day. 
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their  King.  Proud  as  they  feel  to  thint  that  he  descended  from 
heaven  to  receiye  and  name  them  his  people,  they  manifest  an 
equal  pride  in  the  privilege  of  obeying  no  other  king,  and  an 
equal  determination  for  ever  to  follow  his  word  and  command 
alone.  Thus  the  covenant  between  Jahve  and  the  people,  the 
general  meaning  of  which  was  explained  at  p.  566,  binds  them 
together  in  a  imion  which  is  at  once  the  closest  and  the  highest 
possible :  it  embraces  everything,  and  everything  immediately ; 
there  can  be  nothing,  national  or  otherwise,  that  is  foreign  to 
it.  The  nation  looks  to  Jahve;  each  individual  in  it  looks 
towards  him  in  everything ;  for  him  alone  they  live,  fight  and 
conquer.  By  his  arm,  mighty  though  invisible,  they  hope,  as 
in  former  times,  so  in  all  future  ages  to  be  saved,  and  made  for 
ever  victorious.^  They  pay  him  homage  and  indissoluble  vows 
of  eternal  allegiance,  and  expect  from  him  in  retmn  unfailing 
guardianship.  Whatever  of  true  love  and  tender  devotion  a 
happy  people  may  feel  elsewhere  towards  an  earthly  king,  is 
here  all  given  to  the  King  Eternal  and  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
object  of  aU  thought  and  love,  in  incalculably  greater  strength 
and  purity.'  They  know  him  to  be  present,  although  unseen, 
with  his  holy  glance  and  his  almighty  power,  in  their  camp, 
their  field,  iiieir  dwelling ;  with  him  as  their  leader  they  go 
forth  to  battle,  and  with  him  return  home ;  his  presence  is  felt 
both  in  the  even  repose  of  life,  and  in  yet  greater  force  in  all 
its  great  crises ;  and  if  he  himself  in  his  full  majesty  is  not  to 
be  heard  by  mortal  ear,  yet  in  the  darkest  times  they  clearly 
catch  the  voice  of  his  messengers.'  Accordingly  we  find  all 
those  titles  of  distinction  and  those  securities  which  naturally 
belong  to  the  monarchical  relation,  and  are  elsewhere  used  in 
connection  with  the  earthly  monarch,  here  strictly  applied  to 
the  divine ;  eternal  dominion,  which  according  to  the  ordinary 
custom  of  language  in  those  countries,  is  the  wish  expressed 
towards  an  earthly  king,  is  here  desired  for  Jahve,^  and  the 
offence  of  indiBcreet  speech  against  Majesty,  and  the  actual 

»  It  is  a  very  significant  trait  that  the  •  This  is  not  merely  proved  by  the  pas- 
Old  Testament  regards  a  man  as  truly  sages  Judges  viii.  22-24;  1  Sam.  viii.  sq. 
victorious,  not  when  he  can  put  to  flight  but  is  really  echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 
or  massacre  his  enemy  to  his  heart's  con-  Old  Testament  in  the  most  diverse  tones, 
tent,  but  when  he  himself  is  delivered  since  whatever  form  the  times  might  take, 
from  a  danger  that  threatened  his  life ;  the  fundamental  tendency  of  the  commu- 
for  he  only  truly  conquers  who  by  the  nity  could  never  be  whollv  lost. 
Divine  Spirit  is  saved  from  such  a  danger,  •  The  power  of  this  feith  is  sufficiently 
and  every  true  victory  is  a  spiritual  salva-  evident  from  such  passages  as  Judges  v. 
tion;  compare  y^3  victorious  and  Piy^B^n  13, 23 ;  2  Sam.  v.  24,  Ps.  ex.  1,  xliv.  10  [9] ; 
victory.  The  Arabs  however  have  also  ^^  indeed  from  the  entire  Old  Testament, 
the  same  conception  in  the  words  *  In  the  ancient  hymn  Ex.  xv.  18,  and 
,  .,  once  even  by  David  himself  in  Ps.  xviii. 
jya:^  and^^,.3X>V  47  [46]. 
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crime  of  wanton  insnlt  to  it,'  is  here  committed  only  against 
Jahye,  and  punished  on  his  behalf,  as  elsewhere  on  behalf  of 
the  eaxthly  ruler. 

This  is  the  Theocracy,'  which  was  prepared  during  the 
Egyptian  age,  is  now  established  by  law,  and  is  to  try  for  the 
fdture  to  maintain  its  original  nature  in  perfect  purity.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  not  a  mere  idea  or  even  a  mere  aspiration,  but 
something  perfectly  definite,  and  penetrating  the  whole  essence 
of  the  community.  Were  it  nothing  more  than  the  declared 
determination  of  a  people  or  a  government,  that  they  would 
not  consent  to  an  existence  without  the  living  power  of  divine 
truth,  and  therefore  without  constant  divine  guidance,  but  that 
rather  they  would  hold  it  as  their  highest  glory,  everywhere  to 
recognise  it,  and  to  subordinate  everything  to  it :  even  then  it 
should  never  be  wanting  as  an  effort  for  the  present,  and  as  an 
aim  and  necessity  for  the  future.  Thus  in  Christianity  it  is 
never  wanting,  where  this  is  anything  more  than  a  pretence. 
But  then  it  was  something  quite  different ;  it  was  intended  to 
have  a  direct  and  universal  force,  and  therefore  strictly  excluded 
all  himian  dominion  beside  itself.  And  although  this  com- 
munity was  intended  to  have  a  monarchy,  quite  as  much  and 
as  strictly  as  any  other  nation,  yet  it  was  of  a  kind  until  then 
unknown  to  any. 

It  is  in  this  point  that  Jahveism  as  a  whole  first  culminates. 
In  its  inner  life  it  is  wholly  spiritual,  but  entering  into  the 
world,  it  must  at  once  adjust  itself  to  definite  temporal  relations, 
and  restrict  itself  within  a  nationality.  But  again  the  temporal 
and  the  national  do  not  suffice  for  it ;  therefore  the  spiritual 
and  the  national  strive  to  become  one  in  it,  the  latter  being 
wholly  transfigured  into  the  former,  and  asserting  itself  only  so 
far  as  it  does  not  contradict  the  former.  But  in  practice  this 
requires  that  every  individual  among  the  people  should  by  his 

*  The  sin  is  described  in  the  third  com-  a  Prophet  or  a  Lawgiver  speaks  in  the 
mandment,  Ex.  xx.  7,  the  crime  as  some-  name  of  his  God,  as  Lycurgus  in  that  of 
thing  more  definite,  Lev.  xxiv.  10-16.  the  Delphic    God,  Zaleucus    in   that  of 

*  Josephus  implies  that  the  Greeks  Pallas  Athene,  or  in  which  an  oracle 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  government  formed  the  centre  of  a  political  community, 
of  this  kind,  where  he  says  that  he  had  are  very  far  from  producing  a  Mosaic 
first  formed  the  word  etoKparla,  its  6if  ns  Theocracy,  if  it  were  only  because  no 
€liroi  fiioffiifieyos  rhw  \6yov.  Against  Apion,  community  like  the  Mosaic  existed  there, 
ii.  16.  At  a  later  time  indeed  lamblichus  There  is  no  need  to  notice  mere  copies, 
in  his  Life  of  Fythagoras,  xxx.  xxxiii.  such  as  those  of  Mohammed  and  the  Popes ; 
(174,  240),  speaks  of  the  true  Theocracy,  Philo  terms  the  Theocracy  3f<w<7rc"Av :  but 
but  probably  with  no  more  idea  of  its  actual  his  book  on  the  subject  shows  that  be  had 
realisation  than  Porphyry  has  of  the  formed  no  clear  and  adequate  conception 
miraculous  calmingofthe  waves  mentioned  of  these  early  Mosaic  times.  His  second 
by  him  in  his  hije  of  Pythagoras,  xxxix.  book  of  this  name  ought  rather  to  be  en- 
The  cases  in  the  heathen  world  in  which  titled  *  On  the  Sarictuary  and  the  Priests* 
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free  detenninatioii  constantly  subordinate  his  will  to  the  higher 
will,  and  acknowledge  himself  the  servant  and  the  champion 
of  Jahve,  in  order  that  the  selfsame  Spirit  from  above  may 
alone  bear  role,  as  the  guide  of  all.  Aiid  this  is  not  a  mere 
expectation  or  desire,  it  is  the  highest  law  binding  on  all,  the 
fandamental  constitution  of  the  realm;  for  if  the  King  be 
invisible,  his  kingdom  is  visible  and  outward,  for  it  is  the 
nation.  The  really  grand  point  of  this  Theocracy,  which  is 
pregnant  with  important  consequences,  is  that  here  for  the 
first  time  a  demand  for  the  purest  religion  was  set  up  with  the 
utmost  decision  on  the  part  of  an  entire  nation.  This  nation 
resolves  to  seek  its  entire  life  and  happiness  only  in  sedulously 
avoiding  all  human  violence  and  caprice,  and  always  following 
the  better  truth  alone  when  once  perceived,  and  in  being  raised 
by  the  eternal,  invisible  power,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
a  visible  earthly  power ;  thus  shall  the  Ideal,  which  has  once 
approximately  been  among  them,  abidingly  remain  with  them ; 
and  since  here  below  this  is  not  possible  unless  each  indivi- 
dual, with  his  utmost  endeavour,  constantly  receives  into  his 
own  wiU  that  of  Jahve,  the  most  active  cooperation  of  all 
towards  one  divine  end  is  demanded.  Thus  is  introduced  the 
strongest  contrast  to  all  those  worldly  kingdoms  whose  aim 
and  end  lie  only  in  themselves,  which  arise  and  pass  away 
solely  by  means  of  human  force  and  caprice.  Here  for  the 
first  time  a  kingdom  exists,  which  recognises  its  end  and 
its  aim  as  something  beyond  itself;  which  has  arisen  not  by 
human  power,  nor  by  human  power  can  grow  ;  which  because 
it  desires  that  only  which  is  divine,  bears  within  itself  a  germ 
of  eternal  duration,  through  which  in  spite  of  every  change  it 
does  in  fact  maintain  itself  for  ever,  so  far  as  its  inner  truth  is 
concerned,  and  in  Christianity  only  rises  again  into  a  new 
youth  and  intrinsic  perfection.  Whatever  form  then  this 
Theocracy  assumed  at  first,  it  was  the  ftdfilment  of  the  great 
attempt  to  grasp  a  true  religion,  and  the  most  distinct  expression 
of  its  spirit. 

However  self-consistent  and  safe  a  principle  the  Theocracy 
must  have  appeared,  it  obviously  came  into  its  historical 
existence  among  the  Israelites  with  reference  to  its  direct 
antithesis,  the  form  of  government  of  which  the  nation  had 
just  had  a  severe  experience  in  Egypt.  There  the  Israelites 
had  long  and  bitterly  felt  what  human  kingship  is,  where  it 
governs  without  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  Divine  Blingship, 
that  is,  without  true  religion  (p.  480  sq.).  And  in  every 
heathen  rule,  all  the  corruption  inherent  in  a  false  religion 
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readUy  develops  itself  most  powerftilly.  No  wonder  that  the 
Israelites,  upon  their  great  deliverance,  felt  an  nnoonquerable 
abhorrence  of  all  human  kingship  as  it  had  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world,  and  as  they  especially  had  tasted  its  bitter  fruits ; 
and  that  they  desired,  in  the  directest  opposition  to  it,  for  ever 
to  devote  themselves  to  him  alone  as  their  King,  whose  saving 
hand  they  had  known  as  no  other  people,  and  whom  through 
Moses  they  had  learned  to  reverence.  And  this  contrast  evi- 
dently influenced  them  very  powerfully. 

The  first  form  accordingly,  in  which  the  Theocracy  established 
itself,  was  indeed  the  strongest  and  most  direct,  and  therefore 
liable  by  exaggeration  to  become  the  most  onesided,  because 
it  strictly  forbade  all  human  kingship;  but  it  was  withal 
the  boldest  and  the  most  gigantic  conceivable.  For  if  even  the 
individual  with  difficulty  dedicates  his  entire  life  at  aU  times  to 
the  service  of  the  Invisible  One,  of  whom  he  must  each  moment 
preserve  a  clear  consciousness,  unaided  by  any  external  support 
or  hope:  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  an  entire 
people,  without  any  human  kingship  and  the  external  order 
and  stability  thereby  gained,  ever  to  find  their  unity  and 
strength  in  the  invisible  and  mystic  kingdom,  and  voluntarily 
to  renounce  for  their  kingdom  every  support  from  without !  It 
is  obviously  easier  for  an  individual  than  for  an  entire  nation 
to  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  a  theocracy ;  and  indeed  history 
shows  that  while  its  vivid  apprehension  gradually  decayed  in 
the  nation,  it  still  flourished  in  many  individuals  with  ever 
increasing  fervour.  That  it  was  once  actually  received  and 
maintained  unanimously  by  an  entire  nation  as  their  highest 
law,  was  a  gigantic  effort— one  of  the  Titanic  enterprises  to 
which  nations  in  the  vigorous  period  of  their  youth  often  do 
rouse  their  powers — and  it  was  an  effort  that  raised  them  into 
the  noblest  sphere,  and  strained  all  their  highest  moral  powers. 
Only  during  a  period  of  lofty  courage  and  extraordinary  spiritual 
elevation,  in  which  a  nation  had  actually  had  living  experi- 
ence of  the  true  delivering  God  (as  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves the  first  happy  period  of  Israel's  deliverance),  is  the 
unanimous  resolution  to  adopt  such  a  form  of  government 
intelligible — a  resolution  far  nobler  and  bolder  than  that  of 
expelling  the  Tarquins  or  the  Peisistratidse.  The  fact  that  in 
Israel  there  had  hitherto  been  no  royal  house,  that  the  nation 
in  fact  had  never  before  had  a  native  king,  and  that  at  this 
time  the  entire  machinery  of  a  constitution  had  to  be  formed 
from  the  beginning  and  put  on  a  secure  basis,  undoubtedly  ope- 
rated very  favourably  for  the  pure  Theocracy,  and  permitted 
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its  complete  establishment  without  injury  to  any  member  of  the 
nation.  But  the  fact  that  those  whom  circumstances  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  community,  and  especially  Moses 
himself,  did  not  follow  the  example  of  other  nations '  and 
found  a  kingdom  for  themselves  or  their  favourites,  when  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  do  so,  points  obviously  to  a  time, 
when  the  sufficiency  of  the  protection  of  the  invisible  God  was 
experienced  with  such  power  that  even  the  mightiest  ruler 
among  the  people  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  founding  an 
earthly  kingdom. 

But  amid  the  redundant  fulness  of  this  trust  in  God,  there  ex- 
isted a  defect,  at  first  indeed  scarcely  perceptible,  but  which  in 
the  course  of  time  made  itself  the  more  painfully  felt.  This  defect 
concerns  the  nature  and  office  of  human  rulers  under  the  Theo- 
cracy ;  for  such  there  must  be  under  any  form  of  government,  and 
they  are  not  excluded  by  the  Theocracy  (p.  662  sqq.),  when  they 
appear  as  mere  instruments  of  the  true  unchangeable  king  Jahve, 
and  are  recognised  as  such  by  the  community ;  and  if  such  in- 
struments could  be  always  found  in  the  requisite  succession  and 
efficiency,  this  theocratic  constitution  might  suffice  for  ever. 
Certainly  Moses  was  such  a  perfectly  sufficient  instrument ;  and 
the  true  Prophet  in  the  oldest  sense  of  the  word  (p.  470  sqq.) 
is  always  the  most  capable  of  acting  up  to  the  demands  of  such 
a  constitution,  because  through  him  the  best  counsel  is  always 
promulgated,  and  the  whole  nation  hangs  upon  his  words,  as 
the  words  of  God  himself.  Only  among  a  people  in  the  midst 
of  whom  Prophecy  had  already  appeared  and  enjoyed  the 
purest  development  and  the  mightiest  influence,  coidd  such  a 
constitution  become  possible,  still  less  develop  such  enduring 
power.'  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  the  command 
of  the  guiding  prophet  should  be  always  immediately  followed ;' 

'  It  might  be  eupposed  that  perhaps  tribes,  do  not  seem  to  h&ve  possessed  it : 

the  reason  why  Israel  in  those  early  ages  but  the  essential  and  the  only  peculiar 

had  no  king,  was,  that  in  simpler  times  feature  of  the  case  of  the  Israelites  is  this, 

royal  power  is  not  yet  needed,  as  was  the  that,  not  eschewing  monarchy,  but  rather 

case  in   many  old  German,   and    many  desiring  as  much  as  any  other  nation  to 

Arabian  tribes.    But  with  regard  to  the  possess  it,  they  wished  to  haye  an  invisible 

Hebrews  this  supposition  would  be  wholly  king. 

erroneous.    The  Egyptians   and  the  Ca-  '  See  Ex.  zviii.  19,  where  this  thought 

naanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites  had  is  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  earliest 

chiefly  to  contend,  had  long  been  monar-  narrator :  '  Be  thou  (Moses)  to  the  people 

chical ;   and  likewise  the  Moabites,   the  confronting  God,'  i.e.,  their  Mediator  be- 

Ammonites,  and  the  Idumaeans,  to  whom  fore  God. 

the  Israelites  were  most  nearly  related  by  ■  The  history  of  Moses  himself,  indeed, 

blood ;  although  respecting  the  last  named,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  bears  witness 

the  establishment  of  Monarchy  was  still  of  the  contrary.    In  like  manner  Moham- 

remembered:  compare  Num.  xx.  14,  with  med  by  no  means  everywhere  found  im- 

Gen.  xxxyi.  31-39.    The  Midianites  in-  mediate  obedience, 
deed,  as  veil  as  most  of  the  pure  Arabian 


^     " — •s 
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but  in  the  end  the  community  was  always  constrained  after  all 
to  recognise  in  his  words  the  divine  command  and  the  true 
guidance,  while  he  himself  never  desired  to  rule  independently, 
but  was  always  trying  to  establish  an  understanding  between 
the  community  and  God,  and  referred  them  to  God  alone  as  the 
source  of  power,  being  distinctly  conscious  that  he  himself  was 
only  an  instrument  in  his  hand.  So  long  as  Moses  lived, 
therefore,  the  defect  was  concealed ;  and  might  so  continue  for 
a  long  time  afiier,  according  to  the  scope  of  the  influence  pro- 
jected by  his  spirit  upon  the  following  age.  But  in  what 
people  could  a  prophet  so  great  and  so  universally  recognised 
by  a  nation  be  at  all  times  found  9  And  as  soon  as  ever  such  a 
prophet  was  wanting,  instead  of  the  highest  order,  the  proper 
concomitant  of  a  Theocracy,  extreme  helplessness  and  disorgani- 
sation might  easily  ru^h  in ;  while  yet  the  original  dread  of  an 
earthly  king  might  long  continue,  and  even  in  the  course  ot 
time  become  inveterate.  The  most  wonderful  and  gigantic 
course,  might  therefore  here,  as  ever,  prove  the  most  dangerous; 
and  in  the  very  principle  which  was  the  crown  and  summit  ol 
the  whole,  lay  dormant  the  possibility  of  an  awful  insecurity 
and  decay. 

3a  The  Regulations  a/nd  Morals  of  the  Community. 

1)  The  permanent  erection  of  the  commimity  itself,  with 
Jahve,  not  merely  as  its  eternal,  but  also  for  the  present  in 
the  strictest  sense  its  only  king,^  was  the  great  institution  of 
that  age.  As  for  the  consequent  specific  arrangements  of  the 
community,  they  might,  it  is  true,  be  quite  as  simple  as  were 
those  fundamental  principles.  Nevertheless,  the  newly  awa- 
kened spirit  did  not  at  once  act  with  equal  force  in  all  directions 
of  the  national  life.  In  every  newly  organised  community, 
much  that  belonged  to  its  earlier  condition  is  sure  to  be  retained 
for  a  considerable  period.  Some  however  of  its  existing  ele- 
ments may  be  absolutely  incapable  of  being  penetrated  by  the 
new  spirit,  and  therefore  remain  foreign,  or  even  utterly  at 
variance  with  it.  These  may  be  gradually  thrown  off  and 
annihilated  in  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Such  for  example 
was  the  fate  of  the  custom  of  avenging  bloodshed;  which, 
although  in  fact  practised  for  a  considerable  period  after  Moses, 
was  very  early  condemned  on  principle  by  the  new  spirit, 
which  tolerated  neither  murder  nor  private  revenge,  and  was 

'  As  is   said  poetically  and  beautifully,  but  briefly,  Deut.  xrsiii.  2-6;    on  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  see  Jahrbucher  der  BiUUchen  Wissenschqftf  iii.  p.  234. 
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therefore  abolished  in  actual  life  at  no  very  late  period.  Or 
when  an  old  institution  seems  to  be  comparatively  unimportant 
or  harmless,  it  may  be  left  long  untouched,  almost  unnoticed, 
but  protected  by  the  force  of  custom ;  an  example  of  this 
we  see  in  the  Levirate  (or  marriage  of  the  brother's  widow).* 
On  the  other  hand,  such  institutions  as  clearly  run  directly 
counter  to  the  new  ideas  and  aspirations,  are  soon  and  com- 
pletely put  aside,  at  all  events  by  the  more  scrupulous ;  this  we 
see  exemplified  in  the  worship  of  images.  While  thus  sifting 
and  rejecting,  the  new  spirit  also  appropriates  to  itself  much 
that  was  old,  and  attaches  to  it  its  own  new  interpretation  so 
firmly  and  inseparably,  that  only  an  exact  knowledge  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  previous  history  can  again  dissolve  and 
exhibit  separately  the  originally  diverse  elements.  Thus  to 
the  primitive  custom  of  circumcision  was  attached  the  idea  of 
the  community  and  its  sacredness ;  and  yet  more  strongly  to  the 
ancient  eve  of  the  Spring-festival  (the  Passover)  was  attached 
the  idea  of  the  great  historical  deliverance  whereby  the  com- 
munity achieved  its  existence ;  so  that  the  festival  became  a 
yearly  remembrance  of  this  deliverance. 

But  the  foundation  of  the  Israelite  community  and  their 
distinct  national  development  fell  in  a  comparatively  very  early 
period,  in  which  men  were  most  exposed  to  the  impressions, 
the  compulsive  force,  and  the  enchantment  of  nature.  If  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites  were  then  in  many  respects 
already  far  removed  from  nature,  yet  the  Israelites  with  their 
simpler  civilisation  still  stood  very  near  to  her.  Accordingly, 
from  this  primeval  age  of  the  community  much  has  been  re- 
tained by  it,  which  evidently  testifies  to  the  original  great 
dependence  of  man  upon  nature.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
customs  and  usages  of  Jahveism,  this  still  exists  as  a  separate 
portion,  forming  the  link  which  attaches  it  both  to  its  own 
primeval  age  and  to  heathenism.  To  this  belong  many 
arrangements  for  the  service  of  God  himself:  on  these  the 
Israelites  bestowed  the  more  scrupulous  care,  as  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  show  that  they  did  not  less  securely  possess,  nor 
less  carefully  honour  their  invisible  God  than  did  the  heathen 
their  visible  deities.  To  the  same  class  belong,  further,  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  which  were  tenaciously  retained  in  their 
stringent  form,  and  even  carried  on  to  greater  extremes,  the 
further  the  nation  was  removed  from  the  effeminate  life  of  the 
Egyptians  (p.  481).  To  the  same  class  also  especially  belong 
the  many  regulations  respecting  purification,  concerning  which 

>  See  my  Altmihiimer,  p.  239  sq. 
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outward  rite  the  Israelites,  like  the  nations  of  the  Zarathustrian 
(Zoroastrian)  religion,  became  excessively  scrupulous,  mainly 
from  the  feeling  that  inwardly,  through  tiieir  earliest  training, 
they  were  a  pure  and  holy  nation.  But  if  Jahveism  in  this  last 
respect  shows  a  spirit  very  similar  to  the  Zarathustrian,  in  other 
points  it  differs  very  widely  from  it. 

2)  But  the  new  spirit  awakened  through  Moses  would  not 
show  any  very  great  power,  if  beyond  the  general  institution  of 
the  community  it  had  called  forth  no  new  specific  arrangements, 
which  at  the  time  strictly  expressed,  and  to  future  ages  pre- 
served, its  own  spirit.  And  such  new  Jahveistic  institutions 
there  are.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  for  instance,  can 
neither  be  proved  to  have  existed  before  his  time,  nor  to  have 
been  established  subsequently.  It  is  certainly  purely  Mosaic, 
and  it  perfectly  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  new  spirit  which 
was  to  animate  the  community.  For  the  demand  made  upon 
the  community  by  the  new  religion  is,  that  without  break  or 
relaxation  they  should  always  live  for  holiness  alone.  But 
amid  the  labours  and  the  needs  of  actual  life  this  demand 
cannot  every  moment  be  perfectly  fulfilled,  because  the  mind 
becomes  immersed  in  worldly  toils  also.  Therefore  let  the 
community,  at  least  at  definite  periods  not  too  far  apart,  have 
a  pause  in  the  common  lower  cares  and  avocations  of  life,  and 
collect  their  energies  with  the  greater  zeal  for  the  life  of  holhiess, 
that  they  be  not  too  long  and  too  far  estranged  from  it.  No 
institution  could  be  devised  which  would  require  so  few  outward 
signs  or  equipments,  nor  which  would  so  directly  lead  man  both 
to  supply  what  is  lost  in  the  tumult  of  life,  and  effectually  to 
turn  his  thoughts  again  to  the  higher  and  the  eternal.  Thus 
the  Sabbath,  though  the  simplest  and  most  spiritual,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  wisest  and  most  fruitful  of  institutions ;  and 
thus  it  becomes  the  true  symbol  of  the  higher  religion  which 
now  entered  into  the  world,  and  the  most  eloquent  witness  to 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul  which  first  grasped  the  idea 
of  it.  But  again,  because  in  the  Sabbath  the  new  life  first 
found  its  adequate  expression,  its  author  sought  to  carry  it  out 
through  the  changes  of  human  existence  with  such  youthful 
energy  and  grand  consistency,  that  it  should  become  the 
regulator  and  the  restorer  of  all  that  in  man's  slow  progress 
may  be  disordered  or  destroyed  in  the  ever  widening  circles  of 
the  nation,  the  country,  and  the  realm. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  outward  forms,  in  which  the  new 
thoughts  took  shape;  the  Community  itself,  and  as  its  corrective, 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word,  are  the  new 
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creations  which  sprang  out  of  this  grand  period;  and  they 
possessed  foundations  so  indestructible,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  so  closely  united,  that  they  have  both  lasted  through  all 
times  down  to  our  own,  essentially  unchanged. 

8)  But  the  new  direction  which  life  assumed  in  this  commu- 
nity expresses  itself  not  merely  thus  in  the  creative  force  neces- 
sary for  founding  new  institutions  which  shall  represent  and 
encourage  its  own  spirit ;  it  turns  itself  also  with  energy  against 
all  that  is  inimical  to  it,  and  to  put  powerAil  restraint  upon  this ' 
it  readily  adopts  various  new  usages.  And  the  more  pecidiar 
and  intense  is  the  new  direction  of  life  in  which  a  com- 
munity finds  its  salvation,  the  more  negative  and  exclusive 
will  be  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  conmiunity  towards  all  that 
is  foreign,  especially  during  its  first  zeal,  and  before  the  new 
element  has  gained  its  fall  inward  clearness,  power,  and  inde- 
pendence. And  if  in  addition  the  community  is  restricted  to 
one  special  race,  as  was  then  the  case,  the  national  antagonism 
and  aversion,  which  under  any  circumstances  may  be  great,  are 
developed  in  the  intensest  form.  Since  then  the  Israelites  in 
very  early  times  were  thrown  upon  the  earth  as  unheard-of 
strangers  among  those  ancient  nations,  in  comparison  with 
whom  they  were  but  a  small  commimity ;  and  as  their  religion 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  of  other  nations,  and 
naturally  aroused  their  hostility  and  ill-will ;  it  cannot  excite 
surprise,  that  at  first  they  sought  to  keep  strictly  to  them- 
selves, and  to  exclude  as  dangerous  everything  foreign;  and  thai 
the  more  all  that  was  individual  to  them  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  away,  the  more  resolutely  they  maintained  it  after  every 
attack.  It  were  indeed  erroneous  to  imagine  that  Moses  held 
nothing  to  be  of  more  pressing  import  than  to  inspire  his  own 
people  with  abhorrence  of  all  others,  and  to  forbid  to  those  who 
stood  in  the  covenant  of  Jahve,  or  (to  use  the  striking  expression 
of  an  ancient  writer,  p.  500)  the  Confederates,  all  communion 
with  strangers.  For  if  this  had  been  intended  to  be  vitally  im- 
portant or  indispensable,  a  commandment  to  that  effect  would 
have  been  placed  in  the  Decalogue,  which  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  that  which  came  to  pass  in  this  respect,  proceeded 
from  the  general  position  of  the  people  in  Jahveism,  and  from 
the  necessities  of  the  times.  But  how  rigidly  the  national  mind 
took  this  direction  is  shown  especially  by  the  law  of  interdict,* 
by  which  not  merely  the  objects  of  heathen  superstition,  such 
as  images  of  gods,  but  also  other  heathen  possessions  which  fell 


>  D^Q  '^^  ''^  ™7  Mterthujner,  p.  86  sqq, 
PP 
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into  their  liands  as  booty,  especially  chariots  of  war,  were  to  be 
offered  to  Jahoey  that  is,  destroyed,  from  inward  abhorrence 
of  them,  and  to  the  honour  of  Jahve,  that  they  might  not 
allure  to  evil.  And,  as  we  can  understand  from  p.  601,  663  sq., 
not  only  the  chariots,  but  even  the  horses  of  their  enemies 
were  an  abomination  to  them,  and  they  preferred  to  disable  ^ 
all  captured  horses  rather  than  to  take  them  into  their  own 
service  for  war. 

From  principles  such  as  these,  so  long  as  they  were  firmly 
maintained,  could  not  but  proceed  a  nation  of  unique  stamp, 
maintaining  itself  and  fighting  with  amazing  courage  in 
the  midst  of  every  danger,  because  inspired  by  the  highest 
divine  truth ;  renouncing  all  earthly  blessings  and  attractions  ; 
conquering  and  aggrandising,  but  not  insatiable  either  in  plea- 
sure or  in  conquest.  In  almost  all  these  respects  the  Hebrew 
nation  may  compare  with  the  Arabs  in  the  first  bloom  of 
Islam,  but  differs  from  them  inasmuch  as,  springing  from  a 
sound  and  lasting  germ,  it  became  a  confederation  of  one 
narrow  national  circle ;  and  in  battle,  like  the  ancient  Swiss 
Confederation,  relied  not  on  the  horse,  but  on  the  indomitable 
force  of  the  infantry.  Moreover,  as  they  ridiculed  the  super- 
stition of  the  Heathen,  they  especially  slaughtered  and  ate 
buUs  and  other  animals,  which  by  others  were  held  sacred  and 
carefully  fed  and  preserved  in  the  temples.  In  this  light  the 
nation  appeared  even  in  the  Egyptian  struggle  (p.  600),  and 
fluch  it  continued  to  be  long  afber  the  days  of  Moses. 

4.  The  ncvme  Jahve  (Jehovah). 

But  a  new  religion  does  not  create  new  institutions  and 
customs  alone :  it  also  exercises  a  mighty  influence  upon  the 
language  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  its  adherents,  and  leaves 
beldnd  it  the  trace  of  this  influence  in  new  ideas  and  words,  or 
at  aU  events  in  the  new  employment  of  old  words.  In  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  proper  names, 
we  possess  from  the  Premosaic  age  scarcely  any  perfectly 
demonstrable  remains,  we  cannot  do  much  towards  proving  the 
great  change  which  must  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
Moses.  But  one  clear  proof  of  it  at  all  events  we  do  possess, 
in  the  employment  of  Jahve  as  a  name  for  Crod — a  proof 
than  which  none  can  be  more  decisive.  For  one  of  the  most 
certain  monuments  in  which  the  genius  of  every  religion,  and 

>  ipy  Josh.  xi.  6,  9;  2  Sam.  viii.  4  ;  compare  the  Arabic    s£  '  to  hough  the  sinews 
of  the  foot'  in  Tabari's  Arabic  Annals,  i.  p.  118,  11. 
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of  every  remarkable  age,  will  generally  reveal  itself,  is  precisely^ 
this  innovation  in  the  employment  of  Divine  names.  How 
sharply  and  clearly  a  short  name  of  this  kind,  or  a  new  turn  in 
its  use,  epitomises  the  ruling  views  and  ideas  of  an  entire  age, 
may  be  proved  from  all  periods  of  history.  Thus  when  the 
later  Hebrews  (the  Jews)  gave  way  to  a  slavish  veneration  of 
the  actual  letters  of  the  sacred  name,  this  mistaken  fear  of 
desecrating  it  prevented  them  from  any  longer  pronouncing  the 
true  Mosaic  name  Jahve  at  all.  As  certainly  as  the  title  Ood  of 
Hosts  (Sabaoth)  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Mosaic  period,  and  indi- 
cates a  subsequent  stage  of  national  culture,  the  name  Jahve  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  so  that  the  glory 
which  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of  this  diffiised  justly 
streams  back  upon  that  name.  Moses  undoubtedly  announced 
his  revelations  under  this  name,  when  he  spoke  as  a  Prophet, 
and  he  thus  stamped  it  as  the  word  of  chief  power  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Book  of  Origins,  whose  author  had  long  known 
it  as  the  most  sacred  name  on  earth,  describes  in  solemn  words 
the  moment  when  God  (Elohim),  instead  of  the  great  name  El 
Shaddaiy  whereby  he  had  spoken  to  the  three  Patriarchs,  first 
revealed  himself  to  Moses  by  the  higher  name  Jahve ;^  and 
the  Fifth  Narrator  imitates  this  in  his  peculiar  way.*  But 
from  the  time  of  Moses  this  name  runs  through  a  rich  and 
peculiar  history,  which  it  is  very  instructive  to  examine.  In 
the  first  place,  for  some  centuries  afterwards  it  was  not  much 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse;  then  by  degrees  it  became 
frequent,  and  even  very  general.  Thus  (to  mention  only  one 
instance)  the  Earliest  Narrator  on  all  occasions  names  God 
Elohim ;  the  Book  of  Origins  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  name  him 
Jahve  until  that  moment  in  the  life  of  Moses  when  this  name 
was  revealed  to  him ;  the  Fourth  Narrator  is  the  first  who  fix>m 
the  very  creation  introduces  the  name  Jahve.  At  first  this 
name  was  seldom  used  by  the  communit}'  in  the  formation  of 
personal  names  (and  then  shortened  as  an  affix  into-ja}m{-jah), 
or  as  a  prefix  into  jo  or  fhS) ;  Moses  himself,  as  a  beautiful 
tradition '  records,  changed  the  name  of  his  faithfrd  successor 
Hoshea  into  Joshua,^  as  if  to  fix  more  fiirmly  the  memory  of 
the  new  religion,  and  to  connect  it  with  his  young  and  trusted 
friend.  But  afterwards  it  grew  into  more  frequent  use  for  this 
purpose :  and  in  fact  in  the  days  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah 
it  was  employed  everywhere  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  display — a 

*  Ex.  vi.  2-8.  *  Juflt  as  Mubammed  gave  to  some  of 

•  Ex.  iii.  13-15.  his  followers  Dew  names;  see  my  Lehrb., 
■  Num.  xiii.  16.  7th  ed.  p.  671. 
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proof  how  deeply  at  that  time  the  religion  had  mingled  with 
human  customs.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Premosaic  period 
such  names  are  not  found  at  all  (with  a  single  exception,  which 
will  be  adduced  immediately) ;  indeed  even  in  the  Mosaic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  similar  man's  name, 
while  during  this  period  there  are  rery  many  names  com- 
pounded with  Ely  and  others  even  with  Shaddai.^ 

We  might  therefore  naturally  suppose  that  Moses  himself 
invented  tiie  name;  but  many  indications  oppose  this  sup- 
position. For  in  the  most  ancient  songs  or  fragments  of 
songs  *  is  found  the  shortened  pronimciation  Jah^  a  form  only 
used  in  poetry,  and  by  later  writers  rarely  even  in  poetry. 
Moreover  the  name  has  in  Hebrew  no  clear  etymology,  which 
is  scarcely  conceivable  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  Moses  or  his 
age.'  But  the  chief  point  is,  that  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  no 
other  person  in  antiquity  but  Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses 
shows  a  trace  of  this  name  of  Grod  before  the  time  of  Moses.* 
This  fact  leads  us  to  the  idea  that  the  name  Jahve,  formed 
analogously  to  Jacob  and  Isaac,  was  already  employed  as  a 


'    See  my  Lehrb.,  7th  ed.  p.  669. 

'  Ex.  XV.  2,  xvii.  16.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  fragments  of  very  ancient 
Bongs  and  Isaiah  xxxyiii.  11,  n^  ^  ^^- 
ployed  only  by  rery  late  poets. 

■  For  if  rr^H!  be  of  the  same  root  as 
n^n  it  must  be  Premosaic,  because  this 
loot  in  Hebrew  never  again  became  nin 
except  under  the  Aramaic  influence  of  later 
times,  and  with  that  exception  is  in  variably 
pronounced  n^H-  The  word  might  denote 
'  the  Existing,  i.  e.  the  real,  the  permanent, 
the  eternal,'  in  opposition  to  the  '  sham  or 

non-existent,'  D^V^^K  P-  546.  Thus  the 
Fifth  Narrator,  writing  at  the  time  when 
Jahveism  was  felt  to  be  a  living  trutJt, 
and  was  understood  in  a  highly  spiritual 
sense,  in  the  eighth  century,  very  appro- 
priately interprets  it,  in  Ex.  iil  14  «q.  In 
the  Premosaic  age,  however,  if  r\''T\  (com- 

pare  the  Afabic  Lib),  is  properly  fieri, 

from  a  root  meaaing  '  to  aaake,  prepare,' 
the  word  may  perhaps  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  *  Creator '  (&nskrit  dhdtri).  But 
the  safest  ooozse  is  to  start  from  the 
evidently  extremely  ancient  idiom  fS^'Q 

^W.  (^®°-  *^^  24),  which  is  paraphrased 
*  from  the  heavens*  (compare  Micah  v.  6, 
and  Snow  coming  4k  Ai({f  in  Homer,  and 
the  Latin  suh  Jotfe),  and  reminds  us  that 
even  in  later  times  Jahve  is  always  re- 
gaided  as  essentially  the  God  of  Heaven; 


the  name  would  thus  in  itself  denote  either 
the  Heaven  or  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  we 

s 

might  compare  1«j^  a  rare  word,  which, 

like  J  Ji^  aad  ^n>  id^>'  «(pz*es8  the  idea 
of  height.     But  the  comparison  of  the 

Arabic  \^  'air,'  as  if  it  oonesponded 

to  the  Sanskrit  deva  and  Latin  deue^  would 
be  erroneous;  for  that  Arabic  word  does  not, 
like  the  Sanskrit  div,  denote  '  bright,  shin- 
ing,' and  thence  come  to  be  a  designation 
of  the  heavens,  but  means  '  an  interval, 
empty  space,'  like  the  Sanskrit  antariksha, 
*  Ex.  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi.  69.  From 
such  proper  names  as  Elioenai  (1  Chron. 
vii.  8),  Izrahiah  (ib.  3),  Abiah  (ib.  8.  ii. 
24),  Ahijah  (ii.  25),  it  might  indeed  be  in- 
feired  that  the  name  Jahve  had  been  much 
used  even  before  the  time  of  Hoses.  But 
the  list  of  those  ancient  genealogies  drawn 
up  by  the  Chronicler  may  very  probably 
have  been  filled  up  in  many  instances  by 
later  names,  substituted  for  the  forgotten 
originals.  It  would  be  an  equally  hasty 
conclusion  to  infer  from  the  proper  name 
ni^lS  (1  Chron.  iv.  18),  that  the  Jew 
Hered  had  married  an  Egyptian  princess. 
Hie  imtA  stands  here  too  isoUted  to  admit 
of  any  certain  inference  from  it.  More- 
over the  name  nb*)d  i^ig^t  be  borne  by  a 
Jew,  since  it  might  be  a  derivative  £rom 
the  Hebrew  root  JTB- 
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name  of  God  in  the  Premoaaic  age,  to  whicli  indeed  all  other 
simple  names  of  God,  and  words  of  more  than  nsnallj  obscnre 
signification,  are  to  be  referred ;  but  that  before  Moses  it  was 
probably  used  only  in  the  house  of  the  maternal  ancestry  of 
Moses,  It  might  be  the  peculiar  name  of  God  in  this  family ; 
for  we  can  conceive  the  germ  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites 
itself  to  hare  existed  in  the  Premosaic  age  (p.  317  sqq.) ;  never- 
theless it  remains  certain  that  it  was  only  through  Moses,  the 
great  son  of  a  mother  belonging  to  this  house,  that  it  obtains 
its  importance  in  the  community. 

Although  we  may  not  now  be  able  to  give  with  perfect 
certainty  the  literal  meaning  of  this  name,  which  through  the 
great  son  of  that  mother  has  become  part  of  the  world's  history, 
yet  at  least  we  will  no  longer  designate  it  by  the  barbarous 
form  Jehovah  (which  was  only  produced  three  centuries  ago 
through  Christian  aggravation  of  a  Jewish  superstition),  but 
we  will  restore  its  real  soimd  Jdhve,  were  it  only  as  a  sign  that 
now  among  us  the  Hebrew  antiquity  springs  up  out  of  the 
grave  of  a^s  endowed  with  fresh  life. 

5«  The  Decalogue  and  its  Ten  Clauses. 

Finally,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  all  which  has  been 
ab-eady  described  as  new  was  actually  derived  from  Moses  and 
from  his  age.  It  is  not  only  that  these  thoughts  and  these 
creations  can  be  nowhere  shown  to  have  been  Premosaic ;  they 
constitute  also  the  true  foundation  upon  which  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  Israel  turns,  and  they  are  the  few  and  mighty 
impulses,  which  from  that  time  forward  incessantly  acted  in 
ever  widening  circles  and  with  ever  increasing  result.  Besides 
they  constitute  in  themselves  such  a  distinct  and  well  connected 
whole,  that  we  cannot  but  confess  that  in  their  original  unity 
they  must  have  proceeded  from  one  great  creative  spirit,  like 
Pallas  springing  at  once  frdly  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
But  we  may  still  recognise  in  an  original  document  of  that 
age,  designed  only  for  the  general  use  of  the  entire  nation, 
namely  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  Decalogue  (see  p.  442), 
essentially  the  same  frindamental  principle  with  the  new 
thoughts  and  institutions  which  we  have  been  considering. 

1)  For  in  the  first  place  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  designed  solely  for  the  general  use  of  the 
people,  as  a  first  attempt  to  bring  the  new  truths  and  the 
essential  principles  of  the  community  into  legal  language,  for 
practical  use  in  ordinary  life.     They  possess  in  their  construe^ 
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tion  the  proper  form  of  public  laws,  each  commencing  *  Thou 
Bhalt ' ;  and  if  we  take  away  from  the  two  copies  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  Ex.  ix.  and  Deut.  v.,  the  additions 
and  explanations  which  we  find  there,*  they  exhibit  perfectly 
that  sharp  clear  brevity  which  every  law  ought  to  possess,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  judge  as  well  as  of  the  judged.  It  is  true 
no  definite  punishments  are  annexed;  but  nearly  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  other  ancient  laws,*  because  many  points  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  punishments  were  evidently  still  hardly 
defined.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  these  Ten  Command- 
ments, being  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  precepts  of  the  shortest 
form  all  the  most  important  new  truths,  restrict  themselves 
solely  to  these  eternal  truths  themselves,  as  if  they  had  de- 
scended from  heaven.  They  are  therefore  content  with  simply 
enforcing  these,  and  not  solicitous  to  carry  them  into  detail ; 
in  this  respect  resembling  rather  the  purely  religious  than  the 
civil  laws,  which  become  immediately  associated  with  temporal 
punishments,  and  therefore  with  such  as  change  in  the  course 
of  time.  They  therefore  most  nearly  resemble  the  ten  highest 
laws  of  Buddhism,^  which  endeavour  to  express  in  an  equally 
brief  compass  all  that  is  most  essential.  But  as  certainly  as 
these  Buddhistic  commandments  are  only  an  ingenious  extract 
from  a  much  larger  multitude  of  truths  and  opinions,  so  Moses 
also  knew  and  taught  much  more  than  these  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  taken  alone  are  a  mere  dry  skeleton,  but  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  character  and  sig- 
nificance, imply  a  religion  originally  taught  with  a  perfect 
living  fulness. 

But  with   all  this   effort  after  condensation,  and  this   re- 
striction to  the  small  number  of  twice  five  laws  (in  which  we 

*  A  Boparation  which  we  are  perfectly  tween  the  two  tables, 
justified  in  making ;  ilnt  because  in  these        '  I  have  here  in  Tiew  those  of  Lev. 

comments,  and   in   these   only,   the    two  xviii.  xix. 

existing  versions  exhibit  important  varia-  ■  See  *  7^  Catechism  of  the  Shamans^* 
tions,  while  the  actual  commandments  translated  from  the  Chinese  original  by 
themselves  agree  together  in  the  two  ver-  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1831.  The  Bud- 
sions  in  a  fur  more  striking  degree  (for  dhists  had  originally  only  five  command- 
in  the  tenth  commandment  only  the  words  ments,  which  wore  then  variously  enlarged 
are  gratuitously  misplaced  by  the  Deute-  to  ten,  to  ten  and  five,  and  so  on :  see  A. 
ronomist  through  the  interpolation  of  the  Il^musat*s  Foe  koue  ki^  p.  404 ;  Spence 
comment);  secondly,  because  old  charters  Hardy*s£!tM/fmiV<>na<rAi»m, London,  1850, 
and  other  records,  more  especially  those  p.  23  sq.,  27  sq.,  32,  35,  37,  83,  86  sq., 
on  stone,  are  always  restricted  to  the  most  113,  130  sq.  (8  or  rather  10),  153, 193  sq., 
necessaiy  words ;  with  which  is  connected  243,  252,  270,  276,  284,  286,  288,  290, 
the  further  reason,  that  if  the  comments  308,  427 ;  also  42  (i.  e.  6  x  7)  are  found, 
were  written,  the  first  table  with  its  five  see  Schiefner  in  the  St.  Petersburg  BtdUtin 
commandments  must  have  contained  in-  der  Philologischen  Arheiten  der  Akademie^ 
comparably  more  words  than  the  other,  ix.  p.  70.  Manu  vi.  91  sqq.  also  enome- 
while  we  naturally  expect  a  certain  uni-  rates  ten  virtues  of  the  Brahmans. 
formity,  even  in  outiR^rd  appearance,  be- 
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Btill  trace  the  rerj  simplefft  method  of  counting  upon  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands) ,'  we  find  here  nereriheless  precisely 
the  most  indispensable  and  comprehensive  propositions,  as 
judiciously  selected  as  they  are  skilftdly  arranged  in  a  con- 
secutive but  well  divided  series ;  so  that  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
assume  that  the  same  master-nund  to  which  the  profound 
truths  described  above  were  clearly  present,  also  arranged  this 
happy  collection  of  brief  statements  for  popular  use.  Answering 
to  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  there  is  first  a  series  of  five  con- 
secutive commandments,  embracing  and  separately  specifying 
the  various  forms  of  duty  owed  by  the  inferior  and  dependent 
to  the  superior  and  primary  (what  the  Latins  term  pietas), 
commencing  with  the  highest,  with  the  relation  between 
Jahve  and  man,  and  closing  with  the  corresponding  earthly 
relationship  between  parent  and  child.  Since  one  command- 
ment only  (the  fifth)  is  required  to  do  fall  justice  to  this  last 
relation,  the  four  preceding  ones  remain  for  the  treatment  of 
the  numerous  and  intricate  relations  between  God  and  man ; 
and  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  deserve  our 
especial  admiration.  Affcer  the  opening  words  *  I  am  Jahvo 
thy  Grod  and  thy  Deliverer '  which  contain  only  the  announce- 
ment of  the  God  who  is  speaking,*  the  first  commandment 
forbids  Polytheism.  The  second^  in  the  words  *Thou  shalt 
make  to  thyself  no  image*'  (i.e.  no  idol),  in  reality  forbids 
only  sensual  worship — sprayer  or  veneration  directed  towards  any 
seductive  external  or  earthly  object  of  the  senses.  These  two 
commandments  having   put  aside  the  cornet,  the  two  next 

'  The  essential  feature  to  be  obserred  neath,  or  in  the  water  nnder  the  earth, 
is  that  the  number  five  here  is  the  root  to  these  shalt  thou  not  bow  down,  nor 
of  everything,  and  indeed  throughout  the  serve  them,'  are  only  a  farther  explanation 
ancient  world  constantly  peeps  forth  of  the  preceding ;  Deuteronomy  correctly 
clearly  enough  :  see  Hom.  Od.  w.  412,  omits  \  before  ^3  ;  and  moreover  it  is  false 
and  t6  ipiBfi^i^raffBai  m^d^offdai  \4yoviriU,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  synonymous  with  ^DD 
Plut.  de  Is.  et  08.  Ivi.  How  this  ancient  ^^  -q^^  j^  jg  ^lear  that  this  further 
system  of  numeration  is  expressed  m  the  explanation,  or  rather  distincter  expree- 
very  forms  of  the  numerals,  I  explained  g-^^  ^^  ^  kindred  thought,  is  of  equal  an- 
as long  ago  as  1837,  in  an  incidental  tiquity,  and  in  fact  truly  Mosaic,  not  only 
observation  in    my  ^Hebraische  8prach'  ^^  j^g  threefold  division  of  the  world. 

I^:^  ..       --i^*        .1.      i.t^i      1.  which  is  very  ancient,  but  of  rare  oocur- 

«  This  IS  evident  from  the  slightly  ab-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^s  of  the  Old  Testament, 

breviated  version  of  the  same  phrase  'I  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

am  Jahve  your  God,;  occurring  m   the  the  special  form  of  this  declaration  shows 

series  of  ancient  laws  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq;  It  ^^  ^irectest  reference  to   the  Egyptian 

might  of  course  also  serve  as  a  concluding  ^j^^jy.    As  a  final  reason  for^is  de- 

fonnula.  ^  claration,  the  true  nature  of  Jahve  ex- 

»  7p9  is  originally  a  stone  image,  and  hibited  in  his  twofold  moral  action  is  then 

is  from  this  very  fact  (see  p.  343)  more  referred  to :  'for  I  Jahve  thy  God  am  a 

certainly  referable  to  a  higb  antiquity.  God  who,'  &c.  (p.  653  8q.);  whereas  an 

The  following  words,  *  any  form  which  idol  cannot  punish,  far  less  reward, 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
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establish  the  correct  in  corresponding  sequence,  the  third 
answering  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second.  If  all 
other  gods  are  to  be  put  away,  there  remains  only  the  one  true 
spiritual  God,  the  sole  ruler,  to  whom  all  power  and  glory  belong ; 
and  since  he  in  this  community  is  regarded  as  at  once  the  true 
eternal  king  and  the  sole  ruler,  the  crvmen  Iobsw  majestatis 
immediately  affects  him,  the  deliverer  and  founder,  the  lord 
and  protector  of  the  community.  Therefore  the  third  command* 
ment  is  couched  in  this  form,  *  Thou  shalt  not  sinfully  pronounce 
the  name  of  Jahve  thy  God ; '  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  blaspheme 
or  otherwise  speak  evil  of  it,  or  in  any  way  misuse  it,  or  employ 
it  perversely, but  shalt  keep  it  holy,  absolutely  and  in  everything.* 
And  if  the  thought  and  heart  of  man  ought  never  to  sink  down 
to  an  idol,  nor  even  to  Jahve  in  any  form  of  sensuous  homage, 
as  is  ordained  by  the  second  commandment,  then  he  ought 
rather,  instead  of  it,  ever  and  anon  in  the  spiritual  festival  of 
the  Sabbath  to  look  upwards  to  the  pure  spirit  of  Jahve. 
Thus  arises  the  fourth  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  remember 
the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.*  *  Thus  the  third  answers  to 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  to  the  second ;  in  the  place  of  what  the 
first  two  abolish,  the  last  two  lay  down  something  to  be  reaUy 
done.  At  the  close  is  given  the  commandment  respecting 
parents.' 

The  other  series  of  five  commandments,  coming  down  to 
the  earth,  treats  of  mutual  duties  between  man  and  man. 
By  an  equally  skilful  grouping,  from  the  numerous  command* 

*  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  clear  also  thj  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
from  such  passages  as  Lev.  xxiv.  10-16,  Jahve  thy  God  will  give  thee'  is,  like 
Ex.  xzii.  27  [28]  ;  besides  which  the  ad-  all  the  other  comments  and  reasons  (with 
dition 'forJahvewill  not  hold  him  guiltless  the  exception  of  the  already  mentioned 
who  pronoonceth  his  name  .sinfully*  also  allusion  to  the  Creation  in  the  Book  uf 
points  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Origins),  most  ancient,  being  doubtless  de- 
punishable  offences.  rived  by  oral  tradition  from  Moses  hini- 

*  The  words  next  following  after  this  self,  and  affords  a  memorable  testimony 
fourth  commandment  are,  as  in  the  case  of  that  Moses  really  regarded  Palestine  as  the 
the  second  and  tenth  Commandments,  only  object  of  the  journey  (p.  490).  In  fact  the 
a  comment,  which  in  Deuteronomy  is  ex-  conteYits  of  the  blessing  show  such  a 
panded  to  somewhat  greater  length.  But  striking  antique  simplicity,  that  even  the 
the  reason  added  by  the  Beuteronomist  Deuteronomist  has  to  explain  the  ex- 
for  the  commandment  is  more  antique  pression,  'to  live  long'  by  the  addi- 
than  that  in  Exodus,  derived  from  the  tion  *  to  be  prosperous  ,* '  and  rightly  to 
Creation:  we  must  therefore  admit  that  understand  this  antique  expression,  we 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  here  im-  must  transport  ourselves  back  into  times 
ported  into  his  transcript  of  the  Ten  Com-  in  which  nations  looked  upon  the  simplest 
mandments  that  history  of  the  creation  necessaries  of  life,  for  instance  bread  and 
which  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  always  fruitful  land,  as  the  highest  gifts  of  the 
possesses  to  him  a  special  importance,  gods,  a  view  which  is  most  clearly  exem- 
whilst  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  had  plified  in  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig- vWa 
before  him  an  independent  transcript.  and  the  most    ancient    portions  of   the 

*  The  reason,  here  fittingly  referring  Avesta. 
only  to  the  Divine  blessing, '  in  order  that 
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ments  wHch  might  here  be  given,  four  of  the  most  general 
application  for  the  protection  of  life,  of  chastity,  of  property, 
and  of  civil  security  are  selected ;  thus  passing  in  a  natural 
sequence  from  that  which  is  the  most  primary  of  aU  bless- 
ings to  the  individual,  to  secondary  and  later  requirements. 
But  since  the  mind  that  ordained  all  this  so  wisely,  well  knew 
that  in  social  life  the  evil  deed  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  if  the 
thoughts  and  desires  have  once  taken  a  wrong  direction,  he 
closed  this  section  with  the  commandment  *  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house  ;* *  and  by  this  precept,  relating  to 
thoughts  alone,  he  made  the  close  of  this  great  religious 
command  accord  with  its  commencement.  Nothing  therefore 
can  be  more  excellent  and  unique  than  these  five  and  five 
commandments  of  the  two  tables  of  stone,  both  in  their  con- 
tents and  their  arrangement.  Accordingly  the  two  series  of 
five  have  this  also  in  common,  that  in  each  the  first  four  belong 
closely  together,  and  the  fifth  forms  a  natural  close.' 

The  two  tables,  however,  in  the  versions  which  we  have  of 
them  (p.  443),  differ  in  the  following  point.  All  the  five  com- 
mandments of  the  first  are  fiimished  with  additions,  partly 
elucidatory  and  partly  justificatory ;  the  justification  of  the 
first  being  however  sufficiently  effected  by  the  prophetical 
preface,  which  (according  to  p.  588)  naturally  stands  first  of  all. 
But  the  five  of  the  second  table  have  no  such  additions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  the  addition  to  which,  though  seen  by 
its  very  nature  to  be  ancient,  is  really  only  an  elucidation. 
After  all  that  has  been  explained  above,  it  cannot  surely  be 
maintained  that  these  elucidations  and  justifications  were  given 
on  the  tables  themselves.    We  give  the  picture  of  this  smallest 

'  The  words  '  thon  shalt  not  covet  thy  plan  on  which  thn  commandments  are 
neighbour's  wife,  his  man-servant,  or  his  arranged  and  of  the  special  position  of 
maid-servant,  his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  any-  each  one.  ^  Undonbtedly  the  original  mean- 
thing  which  is  his,'  evidently  contain  a  ing  of  this  arrangement  was  already  in 
mere  exemplification.  The  Beateronomist  great  part  lost  in  the  times  of  the  earliest 
however,  confounding  together  the  com-  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  even  earlier: 
ment  and  the  original  short  commandment,  and  with  what  licence  the  number  Ten 
and  altering  the  words  very  freely,  makes  was  made  out  and  expounded  in  those 
up  a  long  new  one,  in  which  the  word  days,  may  be  seen  especially  in  Theophilus 
House  is  invested  with  a  very  different  ad  Autol.  iii.  7  sq. :  yet  even  Philo,  in  his 
meaning ;  but  this  is  only  another  instance  treatise  on  the  '  Ten  Words,'  has  the  divi- 
of  the  licence  assumed  by  this  writer,  sion  correct,  although  he  very  improperly 
which  is  well  known  from  other  cases.  refers  the    Third  to    perjury  only,   and 

'  The  old  dispute,  recently  revived  in  follows  the  incorrect  transposition  of  the 

Germany,  respecting  the  proper  division  sixth  and  seventh,  which  originated  with 

of  the  Decalogue,  the  most  valuable  pro-  the  LXX.  and  vras  very  widely  adopted, 

duct  of  which  is  the  excellent  treatise  of  On  the  most  recent  flood  of  Decalogue- 

Joh.  Geffken  (Hamburg,  1838),  can  never  writings  see  the  Jahrb,  d.  Bib.  JVits,  iz. 

be  so  settled  that  no  controversy  remains  p.  144  sqq. 
possible,  but  by  study  both  of  the  general 
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but  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  works  of  law.     The  Law 
of  the  Two  Tables  was  undoubtedly  as  follows : 

I. 

I  aw,  Jahvey  thy  Ood^  who  delivered  thee  out  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage, 

(1.)   Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
(2.)  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graA)en  ima^ge. 
(3.)  Thou  shalt  not  idly  utter  the  nam^e  of  Jahve  thy  God. 
(4.)   Thou  shalt  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
(5.)   Thou  shalt  honowr  thy  father  amd  thy  mother. 

II. 

(1.)  Thou  shalt  not  murder. 

(2.)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

(3.)   Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

(4.)   Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

(5.)   Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigJibour^s  house. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  four  commandments  of  the  second 
table  least  want  any  elucidation  or  justification.  But  an  ez- 
aminatidn  of  all  the  additions  as  thej  now  stand  yields  (as  has 
been  shown  above  in  single  instances)  the  important  result, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  justification  of  the  fourth 
commandment  contained  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  all  the  additions 
are  not  only  very  ancient,  but  identical  in  tone  and  style  with, 
the  commandments  themselves,  and  therefore  necessarily  to  be 
ascribed  to  no  one  but  Moses  himself.  The  great  Prophet  and 
Legislator  himself  could  best  expound  and  inculcate  his  Laws^ 
so  that  the  people  might  never  forget  them.  That  the  real 
old  elucidations  to  the  commandments  are  certainly  by  Moses 
himself,  is  apparent  also  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  half  they 
even  by  themselves  form  one  connected  series  of  progressive 
thoughts,  thus:  1.)  I  am  thy  God,  because  thy  deliverer;  but 
then,  2.)  I  am  the  true  Grod,  in  his  double  character  (towards 
friends  and  foes) ;  and  therefore,  3.)  my  dignity  is  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity;  4.)  it  is  I  who  led  thee  to  higher 
tranquillity  and  refreshment,  and  5.)  shall  now  lead  thee  to  a 
land  of  thy  own— one  of  the  highest  of  blessings,  but  one  which, 
like  all  the  things  of  earth,  although  gained,  will,  in  the  absence 
of  constant  genuine  goodness,  certainly  be  soon  lost  again. 
Thus  the  nmning  commentary  on  these  five  laws  itself  flows 
from  one  stream  of  thought,  and  distinctly  betrays  the  age  of 
Moses — if  it  were  only  in  the  composition  of  the  fourth  and 
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fiftli  propositions.  Here  therefore  the  author  of  the  verbal 
expression  and  arrangement  of  the  Ten  Commandments  appears 
to  expound  his  work  and  direct  attention  to  it,  out  from  the 
deep  feelings  and  train  of  thought  of  his  own  soul.  As  every 
word  which  is  indisputably  Moses'  own  must  have  an  incom- 
parable value  to  us,  it  is  very  important  to  note  all  these  details 
with  care. 

2)  But  the  early  origin  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  remarkable 
influence  which  it  must  have  exercised  upon  the  very  earliest 
writings  from  its  universal  recognition  as  a  groundwork  by 
Moses  himself,  may  be  proved  by  other  indications,  which  some- 
times carry  us  down  below  the  age  of  Moses,  but  which  are  not- 
withstanding most  suitably  discussed  here.  The  Pentateuch 
contains  several  other  such  series  of  laws,  in  the  form  of  Ten 
Commandments,  which  must  be  here  examined. 

a.)  First,  we  find  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  book  of 
Leviticus  a  number  of  extremely  concise  laws,  or  rather  lega 
proclamations  (oracles).  These  were  certainly  incorporated  by 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  into  his  own  work,  because 
evident  traces  of  his  hand  are  scattered  through  them,  but 
their  intrinsic  character  is  quite  peculiar,'  and  proves  them  to 
possess  extreme  antiquity.  Here  we  note  only  the  following 
particulars.  These  fragments  are  distinguished  by  the  solemn 
words  *  I  am  Jahve'  (p.  652),  pronounced  at  the  commencement  or 
the  close  of  a  declaration.  These  words,  considered  as  to  their 
outward  form,  serve  only  to  mark  the  declaration  as  spoken  by 
Jahve  himself;  ^  but,  considered  as  to  their  inner  meaning, 
they  flow  out  of  that  strong  simple  feeling,  according  to  which 
the  true  Prophet  announces  what  he  receives  not  humanly, 
but  divinely.  In  the  earliest  times  this  feeling  was  most 
direct  and  powerful,  so  that  the  human  being  seemed  wholly 
to  disappear  in  presence  of  the  God  who  spoke  through  him ; 
and  the  language  corresponded  with  the  feeling,  expressing  in 
the  strongest  way  that  God  alone  spoke,  and  spoke  moreover 
strictly  as  God,  that  is  simply  commanding;  wherefore  the 
irresistible  power  of  his  word  was  announced  by  the  expres- 
sion *  I  am  Jahve,'  either  preceding  or  closing  it.  There  is  clear 
evidence  this  must  have  been  the  genuine  Mosaic  method  of 

'  Shortly  touclied  upon  at  p.  94  sq.  be  prored  to  have  been  a  prophet. 
The  broad  distinction  remains,  that  the  '  Where  the  Book'of  Origins  itself  em- 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins  never  al-  ploys  the  phrase  '  I  am  Jahve/  it  is 
lows  his  treatment  even  of  legal  matters  clearly  repeated  from  an  ancient  authority ; 
to  fall  into  such  short  sentences  and  but  it  is  found  in  fact  only  in  and  aft^r 
detached  commandments,  but  rather  loves  Lev.  xviii,  and  on  the  exceptional  occasion 
A  comprehensive  and  calmly  explanatory  of  £x.  vi.  2,  6-8,  29. 
style  of  composition  ;  moreover,  he  cannot 
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giving  oracles.  The  Decalogue  shows  this  (p.  588),  and  the  same 
peculiar  method  is  followed  in  the  passages  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak.  So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  if  we  can  any- 
where recognise  the  genuine  Mosaic  character,  it  is  here ;  for 
even  the  Prophets  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  adopt  a 
very  different  style.  As  more  of  human  feeling  mingles  with 
their  message,  their  constant  expression  '  Thus  says  Jahve,' 
which  takes  the  place  of  *  I  am  Jahve,'  shows  that  with  them 
prophetical  discourse  and  divine  command  are  no  longer  so 
entirely  one  as  they  were  in  Moses. 

Since  these  antique  sentences  no  longer  lie  before  us  in  their 
first  form,  but  only  as  they  were  incorporated  into  the  Book  of 
Origins,  and  possibly  into  even  older  works,  their  earliest  form 
can  only  be  approximately  discovered  by  us.  But  thus  much 
is  perfectly  clear — ^that  so  large  a  number  of  short  detached 
sentences  must  have  been  connected  together  by  some  external 
bond,  as  otherwise  they  must  have  fallen  asimder.  But  then 
what  bond  more  obvious  than  that  already  made  sacred  by  the 
Decalogue?  And  we  actually  find  upon  closer  investigation 
that  in  these  passages  such  an  arrangement  still  shines  un- 
mistakably througih  all  subsequent  elaborations ;  as  often  in 
ancient  temples  traces  of  earlier  ones  are  discovered,  of  whose 
materials  they  are  in  part  constructed.  Briefly  to  illustrate 
this,  let  us  here  examine  the  important  example  furnished  by 
Lev.  xix : — 

1)  Here  we  find  three  commandments  on  the  same  subject 
as  those  of  the  first  table  of  stone  of  the  original  Decalogue,* 
with  which  may  be  suitably  connected  two  others  which  now 
stand  quite  isolated  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  2. 

2)  There  next  follow  five  commandments  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  the  second  table  are  more  fully  treated.* 

3)  We  then  find  five  similar  ones,  also  defining  the  duty 
to  tie  neighbour.' 

4)  After  a  fresh  general  introduction,  five  commandments 
follow,  which  have  reference  to  something  new — the  domain 
of  feeling,  and  consequently  of  the  becoming  and  unbe- 
coming.* 

5)  Finally,  after  another  general  introduction,  five  command- 

*  Ler.  xix.  2-4,  the  first  words  of  yer.     Origins. 

2  being  rejected  as  an  introduction  added  '  Ver.  14-18. 

by  the  Book  of  Origins,  and  the  first  mem-  *  Ver.  19,  26-28,  30 ;  whereas  two  other 

ber  of  Ler.  xxvi.  1  as  a  mere  repetition  of  enactments,  that  in  ver.  20-22  on  fomi- 

xix.  4.  cation,  with  the  similar  one  in  ver.  29  on 

*  Ver.  9-13 ;  for  every  word  of  rer.  6-8,  prostitution  of  daughters,  and  that  in  ver. 
which  give  certain  regulations  about  23-26  on  first-fruits,  are  in  their  every 
sacrifices,  must  belong  to  the  Book  of  word  characteristic  of  the  Book  of  Origins. 
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ments  treating  of  the  socially  equitable  and  just,  close  the 
entire  series.^ 

Accordingly  we  have  here  a  brief  but  complete  work  of 
law  of  5  +  5  commandments,  each  commandment  (this  is 
a  new  feature)  divided  into  two  or  three  lines  or  members, 
and  thus  assuming  something  of  a  poetical  form.  The 
matter  also  points  to  a  high  antiquity,  as  it  appears  to  be 
the  earliest  amplification  of  the  original  Ten  Commandments ; 
and  if  Moses  himself  in  his  later  years  was  not  its  author,  some 
other  prophet  of  the  same  age  must  have  been.  Similarly  in 
Lev.  xviii.  the  forbidden  marriages  and  lusts  appear  to  have 
been  originally  treated  in  four  times  five  such  sentences.^ 

b.)  Secondly,  we  possess  in  Ex.  xii.  2 — xxiii.  19  another  work 
of  law,  which  like  that  concealed  in  Lev.  xix.  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  entire  circle  of  national  law,  but  treats 
eveiy  part  with  greater  detail  and  precision  than  is  done  in  the 
passage  of  Leviticus  (p.  74).  It  is  true  the  author  of  this  work 
no  longer  employs  the  phrase  *I  am  Jahve,'  and  throughout 
follows  a  more  descriptive  method,  entering  into  numerous  in- 
dividual cases,  and  on  this  very  account  less  resembling  the 
form  of  the  oracle ;  but  a  nearer  view  discloses  that  he  also 
endeavoured  to  divide  the  entire  mass  of  the  commandments 
into  fives  and  tens,  as  if  the  legal  form  were  in  his  day  still 
influenced  by  the  model  of  the  original  Decalogue.  And  as 
the  description  in  general  is  more  detailed,  the  individual  com- 
mandments could  here  assume  a  longer  form  than  in  that 
earlier  fragment ;  but  here  as  there,  they  necessarily  consist  of 
at  least  two  members;  only  the  first  or  the  last  of  a  series 
mighfc  consist  of  only  one.'  Compared  with  the  passage  in 
Lev.  xix.,  this  work,  though  not  wholly  uninjured,  preserves 
far  more  of  its  original  form.  What  is  extant  comprises  the 
following  elements : — 

1)  Ten  Commandments  on  the  rights  of  the  home-bom  men 
and  maid  servants,  xxi.  2-11,  fidling  into  two  perfectly  equal 
divisions. 

'  Ver.  32,  34-36 ;  fop  ver.  33,  although  •  Namely,   Lev.   xviii ;    6-23    as    ex- 

now  standing  in  close    connection   with  plained   in  the  Alterthumer,   p.  226   sq. 

ver.  34,   is  seen  by  its  style   to  belong  except  that  neither  ver.  20  on  fornication, 

to  the  Book  of  Origins;  as  also  ver.  31,  nor  still  less  ver.  21  on  the  worship  of 

which  moreover  contains  a  decision  foreign  Moloch,  belong  originally  to  this  place, 

to   this   series    respecting    idolatry  ;    see  but  are  in  their  everv  word  characteristic 

zv.  32,  xxii.  8.     On  the  other  hand,  the  of  the  Book  of  Origins;    besides  these 

two  members  of  ver.  16,  beginning  with  verses  only  the  first  member  of  ver.  23 

»\PT\  k!?,  which  form  a  distinct  command-  reminds  us  of  that  book. 

^  '                  ,    , ,        •  •     11      1      J  V  '  As  m  poetry  proper :  see  my  IhcfUer 

ment.  were  probably  onginaUy  placed  be-  ^  ^^  j^^  ^\      „  Bq. 

fore  ver.  86.  i            r  •    -i 
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2)  Five  commandments  on  murder  and  its  punishment, 
xxi.  12-16.  The  single  commandment  (ver.  17.)  on  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  curse  their  parents,  stands  here  perfectly 
detached,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  a  fragment  only  of  a  second 
much  mutilated  half,  which  may  have  mentioned  the  crimes 
which  were  to  be  considered  as  heinous  as  murder. 

3)  Five  laws  on  bodily  injuries  not  punishable  by  death,  xxi. 
18-27;'  to  which  five  others  are  added  as  a  continuation, 
xxi.  28  32. 

4)  Ten  laws  on  injuries  done  to  property,  xxi.  33 —  xxii.  6 
[6]  :  *  here  the  two  halves  are  not  sharply  distinguished. 

6)  Ten  laws  on  breach  of  trust  with  regard  to  property  or  to 
honour,  xxiL  6-16  [7-17]  ;  divided  into  two  very  obvious  halves. 

6)  Ten  laws  in  two  halves,  xxii.  17-30  [18-31].' 

7)  Ten  more,  also  in  two  halves,  xxiii.  1-9.*  These  twenty 
conjoined  describe  purely  moral  conduct,  to  the  breach  of  which 
no  external  punishment  can  be  attached,  as  is  done  in  all  the 
former  laws.  The  fact  that  in  these  two  decalogues  the  same 
command  occurs  twice  with  scarcely  any  change,  in  xxii.  20 
[21]  and  xxiii.  9,  has  but  little  importance,  because  the  frequent 
employment  of  such  a  series  of  tens  necessitated  some  freedom 
in  externals. 

8)  Lastly,  ten  commandments  on  festivals  and  offerings, 
xxiii.  10-19,  in  two  halves.* 

With  these  the  work  might  weU  close :  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  with  this  fulness  and  variety  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  legislation,  while 
yet  many  essential  points  are  wanting,  and  also  that  in  this 
case  it  would  be  very  strange  to  begin  with  the  slaves  (xxi.  2.), 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  it  has  lost  some  series  of  tens, 
which  loss  may  have  occurred  even  as  early  as  its  introduction 
into  the  work  of  the  First  Narrator.  Instead  of  eight  times 
ten,  it  may  easily  have  contained  originally  ten  times  ten  laws : 
and  we  actually  now  find  in  xx.  23-26  five  commandments 
which  look  just  as  if  they  might  be  the  real  commencement  of 

'  Viz.  yer.  18  sq.,  22,  23-25,  26  sq.,  as  &llen  out,  Bince  as  the  verse  now  stands, 

the  sense  requires.  its  two  members  do  not  harmonise  yerj  ac- 

'  The  Masoretic  text  has  indeed  only  curately  together. 

9,  but  the  LXX.  have  in  xxii.  4  [6]  the  •  The  brief  ver.  14  may  form  a  fitting 

missing  one :  see  Altirtkumer,  p.  214.  dose  to  the  first  half,  if  for  no  other  rea- 

*  Viz.  w.  21-23,  25,  26,  28  and  29  [22-  son  at  least  for  this,  that  its  contents  aro 
24,  26,  27,  29  and  30]  belong  together.  repeated  more  definitely  in  ver.  1 7.    Be- 

*  In  the  second  half,  w.  6-9,  where  fore  ver.  10  a  declaration  on  the  year  of 
ver.  9  clearly  forms  a  fitting  conclusion.  Jubilee  may  have  fallen  out,  as  va\  10  and 
if  ver.  7  were  divided  into  two  command-  1 1  must  form  together  only  one  command- 
ments, each  would  be  too  short;  but  it  ment. 

rather  seems  as  if  here  two  members  had 
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this  great  work.  We  need  be  no  more  surprised  at  this  method 
of  legal  exposition  in  language  bound  by  many  of  the  restraints 
of  verse,  than  that  the  ancient  Hindus  force  into  verse  their 
endless  multitude  of  laws,  of  which  the  Mdnava  Dharma  Qdstrct. 
(Code  of  Manu)  is  only  the  best  kuown  example. 

c.)  Thirdly,  if  we  come  down  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  whose 
principal  subject  is  that  of  law,  we  there  find  the  amplification 
of  the  laws  which  had  been  abready  begun  in  the  earlier  work,  so 
folly  carried  through,  that  the  fetters  of  the  arrangement  by  tens 
could  no  longer  be  employed.  The  once  prevalent  method  of 
delivering  the  laws  was  already  so  far  changed,  that  all  circum- 
stantial explanations  of  laws  were  put  in  an  historical  dress 
which  referred  them  to  Moses,  leaving  of  the  ancient  method 
nothing  more  than  the  introduction  of  the  words  by  Jahve  him- 
self. We  find  however  in  Lev.  vi.  and  vii.,  incorporated  into 
the  Book  of  Origins,  a  passage  which  was  certainly  earlier,  and 
proceeded  from  another  author,  but  yet  was  not  veiy  far  re- 
moved from  the  age  of  that  book.  This  is  a  sxmimary  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  Priesthood  with  reference  to  offerings 
of  all  kinds,  which  as  a  brief  memorandum  for  the  priests  the 
author  seems  to  have  brought  designedly  into  this  quaint  and 
ingenious  form  (p.  88  sq.).  Apart  from  the  historical  introduc- 
tion which  precedes  each  subdivision,  and  the  historical  matter 
at  the  final  close  (vii.  34-38)  we  here  find : 

1)  Five  ordinances  on  burnt-offerings,  vi.  2-6  [9-18],  and 
five  others  on  corn-offerings,  vi.  7-11  [14-18]. 

2)  Five  ordinances  on  the  offerings  at  consecration,  vi.  13-16 
[20-23],  and  five  others  on  sin-offerings,  vi.  18-23  [26-30]. 

3)  Ten  ordinances  on  trespass-offerings,  vii.  1-10. 

4)  Ten  on  thank-offerings,  vii.  11-21. 

6)  Again  twice  five  directions  respecting  the  portions  of  the 
animal  sacrifices  allowed  to  be  eaten,  vii.  23-27,  29-33.^ 

So  accurate  a  grouping  as  this  cannot  be  accidental.  Here 
are  6x10=60  directions,  whence  we  i)erceive  that  the  old 
sacred  form  of  legislation  was  still  weU  known  at  that  time. 

But  even  the  Fourth  Narrator  set  forth  the  original  Deca- 
logue suitably  renewed  for  later  times.*  In  Psalm  xv.,  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  the  duties  of  the  pious  are  still  distributed 
into  ten  poetical  sentences.* 

Now  that  we  are  thus  enabled  by  clear  indications  to  trace 

*  In  this  computation  it  is  taken  for  follows:  First  five,  ver.  12-16,  17,  IS,  19- 
granted  that  vi.  13  [20],  forms  two  ordi-  20a,  206;  Second  flve,  21,  22, 23-24, 26, 26. 
nances,  and  that  vii.  11  and  12  foim  only  '  Ps.  zy.  2-56 ;  into  these  ten  members 
one.  are  the  3  of  the  older  song,  Ps.  zziv.  4, 

*  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26;  the  ten  being  as  expanded. 
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the  history  of  the  wording  {form)  of  the  various  commandments, 
we  distinctly  perceive  what  a  remarkable  influence  the  original 
Decalogue  mngt  have  exercised^  to  call  into  exiBtenee  solely  by 
its  own  example  an  entire  and  influential  branch  of  literature.* 


B,  VicissiTunias  asd  final  Yictoey  tjndee  Moses, 

L  YicissiTUDEa. 

1.  The  Elevation  and  the  Relapses  of  tk&  Age. 

When  we  once  more  turn  onr  attention  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  guidance  of  the  people  by  Moses,  and  the  new  order  and 
constitution  of  their  life  which  was  then  established,  taking  a 
connected  view  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  everything 
which  in  the  long  series  of  following  centuries  was  great 
and  glorious,  whether  in  intellectual  truth,  or  in  the  order  and 
aims  of  life,  was,  at  all  events  in  its  germ  and  its  primary  im- 
pulse, derived  from  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  Mosaic  age. 
As  by  the  wing-stroke  of  a  mighty  spirit,  a  new  power  was  in 
that  distant  age  set  in  motion  in  the  world,  whose  pulsations 
vibrated  through  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  which,  instead  of 
becoming  weaker  with  the  roU  of  centuries,  reached  out  still 
ftirther  and  shook  the  ground  more  and  more  powerfully,  until 
it  finally  culminated  in  Christianity  and  in  Islam;  attaining 
then  a  position  which  suddenly  converted  it  into  a  vastly  more 
powerful  movement.  Not  that  these  few  but  eternal  principles 
of  true  religion  and  of  a  life  ruled  by  it  had  sprung  up  entirely 
pure  and  unmixed.  On  the  contrary  we  have  seen  how  in 
entering  the  world  and  time  these  principles  were  by  time  and 
the  world  modified  and  narrowed.  At  one  time  with  excess  of 
youthful  boldness  th^y  attempted  things  that  they  could  not 
permanently  sustain ;  at  another,  through  too  great  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  new,  they  put  aside  the  old  which  ought 
rather  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  purified  form ;  and  on  other 
occasions  they  were  too  weak  to  oppose  the  reentrance  of 
earlier  corruptions.     Thus  were  developed  a  number  of  obstacles 

'  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  ques-  1840,  after  the  examination  of  Ex.  xxi.- 

tion  which  was  first  publicly  brought  for-  xxiii.     I  intended  there  to  prove  at  length, 

"ward  by  Ernst  Bertheau  in  a  treatise  en-  what  I  have  here  briefly  shown  to  be  my 

titled  *  Die  sieben  Gruppen  Mosaischtr  Ge-  opinion,  namely  that  the  conjecture  in  that 

9etre  in  den  drei  mitUem  Buchem  dee  Pen-  work  was    not  without   foundation,    but 

tatettchs*  (Grottingen,  1840).     I  reviewed  ought  to  be  more  rigidly  defined  and  re- 

this  work  in  detail  in  the   Gottinger  Ge-  duced  within  narrower  limits,   and  that 

lehrte  Anzeigmt  for  1841,  p.  65-73,  in  an  thus  that  work  possesses  a  peculiar  merit 

article  which  was  broken  off  in  August  of  its  own. 
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and  cormptions  equal  to  that  of  the  original  good  principles, 
which  not  less  than  the  latter  entered  into  the  history  and 
determined  its  form.  These  evil  principles,  however,  only  so 
restrained  the  living  and  imperishable  germ  once  planted,  that, 
developing  to  the  full  its  hidden  power,  it  pressed  up  with  even 
greater  force,  and  conquered  every  restraint,  until  it  finally  shot 
swiftly  upwards  into  full  maturity. 

But  the  nation  which  in  that  primeval  time  had  once  had 
the  high  courage  to  embrace  the  truths  and  principles  of  living 
without  which  no  true  religion  can  exist,  had  in  that  very  act  too 
nearly  identified  its  entire  life,  its  weU-being  and  its  happiness 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  aim  of  true  religion,,  ever  again 
entirely  to  fall  away  from  it ;  already  it  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  pure  light,  and  tasted  so  fally  of  the  higher  blessedness 
which  lay  enclosed  therein,  and  so  clearly  seen  the  prosecution 
of  this  object  to  be  its  special  divine  mission  in  contrast  to 
other  nations,  that  it  could  never  lose  the  noble  pride  and 
unwearied  pertinacity  with  which  it  prosecuted  that  ainu* 
Therefore  every  obstacle  which  it  encountered,  and  every  false 
path  into  which  it  was  led,  threw  it  back  at  last  all  the  more 
forcibly  upon  the  straight  path  to  the  attainment  of  this  aim  ; 
all  the  divergent  efforts  of  its  life  gradually  converged  into  the 
single  aim  of  attaining  the  perfection  of  true  religion ;  until 
finally  in  the  extreme  strain  of  the  effort  to  attain  this  object 
it  lost  its  own  independent  life.  That  which  alone  is  great 
and  of  value  for  the  world  in  this  nation,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  a  whole,  or  as  a  nation  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it 
entered  actively  and  willingly  into  the  highest  demands  of 
religion,  and  s^ve  after  that  ultimate  object  with  entire  self- 
sacrifice  ;  while  among  other  nations,  more  especially  the  Hindus, 
individuals  endeavoured  to  discover  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
some  few  to  realise  them  in  their  lives,  but  there  was  never 
formed  a  true  Community  bound  together  by  pure  religion. 
But  since  religion  is  far  more  powerful  for  the  entire  nation 
and  for  the  world  than  for  the  individual,  it  follows  that  it  was 
only  by  means  of  the  true  Community  that  it  could  attain  its 
highest  form. 

The  ultimate  source,  then,  from  which  all  this  sprang,  is 
assuredly  the  sublime  age  of  Moses.  But  upon  a  closer  con- 
sideration we  cannot  look  upon  that  age  as  if  it  had  always 
constituted  a  pure  untroubled  glory  around  Moses.  Far  from 
it ;  where  the  lists  are  opened  to  so  much  spiritual  freedom  as 
was  here  conferred  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  community, 
there  dangers  from  within  are  to  be  apprehended — violent 
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movements,  vehement  demands  and  excesses,  dangerous  plots, 
conspiracies  and  disorders.  Where,  as  in  this  community,  the 
demands  of  God,  whether  already  fixed  in  laws,  or  oontinnally 
announced  anew  by  the  living  voice  of  the  Prophet,  ever  pointed 
to  the  purest  and  the  highest,  there  from  various  causes  the 
opposition  might  be  all  the  more  powerful  and  obstinate,  react- 
ing against  what  was  already  in  existence,  and  springing  up 
with  even  greater  violence  when  a  further  development,  however 
needful,  was  about  to  be  introduced.  Thus  the  Old  Testament 
history  often  and  urgently  complains  of  the^stifiheckedness  of 
Israel,  which  in  the  course  of  the  following  centuries  was 
constantly  increasing  and  growing  more  conspicuous,  the  higher 
rose  the  general  development  of  the  truths  and  requirements 
of  Jahveism.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Moses  himself,  accounts 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient  do  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
after  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai  discontent  arose  against  him, 
now  louder  now  more  subdued ;  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  external  blessings,  but  also  from  envy  of  his  pre- 
eminent prophetical  power,  combined  with  the  idlest  suspicions 
of  the  whole  guidance  assumed  by  this  gentlest  and  best  of  men. 
And  this  discontent  arose  not  merely  from  the  general  multitude, 
but  also  from  the  privileged  Levites  who  stood  nearer  to  Moses 
himself,  and  even  from  Aaron  and  Miriam.  The  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us  ftimishes  a  grand  exemplification  of  the 
universal  truth,  that  the  best  and  most  capable  man  of  a 
community  is  often  the  most  misunderstood  and  persecuted, 
and  a  manifest  type  of  that  aspersion  and  persecution  which 
constantly  assailed  the  best  men  of  this  community  in  after 
ages.  We  cannot  imagine  the  petty  states  of  Grecian  anti- 
quity more  fiill  of  commotion  and  agitation,  than  according  to 
tiie  most  certain  indications  of  history  the  kingdom  and  people 
of  Jahve  were  during  many  periods  of  their  history.  No  age 
and  no  position  is  secure  from  the  temptation  to  such  misuse  of 
a  noble  freedom :  even  the  priests  and  prophets  we  see  at  times 
deeply  degenerate  and  crowding  to  help  on  the  corruption. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  from  all  these  causes  were  derived  many 
great  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  that  better  principle,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  already  laid  in  the  community.  But 
pernicious  as  these  perplexities  and  disorders  frequently  were, 
they  were  yet  so  little  able  permanently  to  destroy  or  even 
hinder  that  better  principle,  which  was  reaUy  stronger  than 
they,  and  had  set  even  them  in  motion,  that  the  better  prin- 
ciple, after  every  such  attempted  interruption,  was  enabled 
through  the    concentration  of   its    various    powers  to   gain 
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firmer  ground  and  advance  onwards.  Eren  the  longest  and 
most  confused  struggles  in  the  end  brought  about  only  a 
greater  yictory  of  the  pure  truth,  as  the  history  of  every  period 
up  to  its  last  great  catastrophe  will  show.  And  all  the  best 
men  of  the  nation,  with  Moses  at  their  head,  to  what  purpose 
were  they  the  best,  unless  it  were  that  in  combatting  such 
.  hindrances  they  might  gloriously  and  successfully  prove  their 
power  and  their  allegiance  to  higher  truths  and  duty  ?  To  be 
misunderstood  and  persecuted  to  death  by  contemporaries,  but 
thereby  to  be  impelled  only  to  a  still  piurer  and  intenser  pursuit 
of  the  True  and  Eternal, — is  not  this  too  a  blessing  from  above, 
and  often  the  very  best— a  blessing  to  the  sufferer,  and  a 
blessing  to  others  aJsoP  Therefore  in  respect  to  Moses  and  all 
others  who  are  called  into  similar  contest  with  pressing  inward 
difficulties,  almost  the  only  point  of  interest  is,  in  what  way  they 
solve  their  problem,  how  far  they  prove  themselves  victorious, 
or  in  what  degree  they  leave  the  struggle  to  their  successors. 
Spiritual  freedom  itself,  although  often  restricted  or  suspended 
during  the  course  of  such  entanglements,  in  the  end  always  re- 
turns only  more  peaceful  and  more  free  from  vague  conceptions. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the  relapses  of 
that  age,  since  only  by  estimating  them  aright  can  we  under- 
stand why  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  his  long  life  of  public 
activity,  that  Moses  could  secure  to  the  people  through  his 
guidance  even  the  very  beginning  of  the  necessary  external 
advantages  of  position.  For  these  advantages,  though  often 
the  natural  consequence  of  a  great  elevation  of  spiritual  life 
once  attained,  can  yield  permanent  fruits  only  when  this 
elevation  has  won  a  firm  and  imperishable  basis  in  resolute 
strife  with  its  antagonistic  principle.  Were  the  truths  and 
institutions  then  established  extraordinary  in  their  novelty  and 
purity? — ^then  the  more  readily  even  under  Moses  himself 
would  various  relapses  occur,  so  soon  as  the  first  strong  and 
general  but  momentary  enthusiasm  had  passed  away;  such 
relapses  as  those  of  which  the  early  Christian  history  also  is 
full,  from  Judas  Iscariot  downwards. 

1)  No  great  importance  attaches  to  various  unconnected 
trespasses  of  individuals  who  could  not  at  once  accustom 
themselves  to  what  was  now  recognised  as  the  right  course. 
Thus  the  Book  of  Origins  tells  of  a  man,  who  being  the  son  of 
an  Israelitish  mother,  but  of  an  Egyptian  father,  suffered  the 
punishment  of  leze-majesty  for  blaspheming  the  name  of 
Jahve,*  and  of  another  who  suffered  in   the  same  way  for 

>  Ley.  xxiv.  10-23. 
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breaking  the  Sabbath.^  More  important  would  be  the  case  of 
Nadab  and  Abihn,  the  two  elder  sons  of  Aaron,  who,  haying 
at  first  been  men  of  influence  and  acted  as  deputies  for  their 
father,*  afterwards,  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,*  because 
*  contrary  to  Jahve's  command  they  brought  strange  fire 
before  hisi  altar,'  were  killed  by  the  *  fire  of  the  altar: '  but  it 
will  be  made  clear  below  that  this  tradition  does  not  properly 
belong  to  this  place. 

Among  the  backslidings  of  the  entire  people  the  most  par- 
donable appears  that  momentary  vexation  which  proceeded  out 
of  merely  local  hardships.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand 
that  the  Desert,  in  itself  terrible  and  most  trying  to  the  patience, 
would  draw  from  a  people  accustomed  to  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Nile,  many  passing  sighs  and  even  random  words  and  projects. 
The  existing  traditions  contain  clear  indications  that  this  did 
often  occur.  Yet  such  ill-humour,  momentary  though  it  be, 
cannot  be  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  BeUgion,  inasmuch 
as  it  springs  from  impatience  and  want  of  faith,  and  weakens 
the  higher  aspirations.  The  murmuring  of  the  people  at  the 
want  of  sweet  water  at  their  first  encampment  after  leaving  the 
Red  Sea,*  is  mentioned  by  the  Book  of  Covenants  merely  as  a 
trial  of  their  patience.  But  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
treats  with  more  severity  their  frequent  murmurings  and 
wranglings  on  account  of  deficiency  of  bread,  meat  and  water, 
and  in  his  peculiar  way  attaches  to  these  the  explanation  of 
many  sad  but  instructive  events  of  which  memory  had  still  to 
tell.  According  to  this  account,  when  the  people  murmured 
for  bread  and  meat,  Jahve  gave  the  manna,  which  was  the 
characteristic  food  of  the  unproductive  desert,  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  while  they  wandered  there,  without  as  yet  beferaying 
any  anger  with  them  for  the  claim  thus  set  up,  since  it  referred 
only  to  the  barest  daily  sustenance.  But  when  subsequently 
complaints  of  the  want  of  meat  were  loudly  renewed,  first  by  the 
lower  rabble  who  had  come  with  them  out  of  Egypt,*  and  then 
by  the  Israelites  themselves,  allured  by  their  example,  Jahve 
still  gave  them  the  food  so  clamorously  demanded,  more  indeed 
than  they  could  wish — ^vast  numbers  of  birds  of  passage  thrown 

'  Num.  XV.  32-36.  Book  of  Origins  nowhere  makes  such  a 

'  According  to  Ex.  zxiy.  and  the  Book  distinction.     But  the  whole  of  the  very 

of  Origins.  lifelike  account  of  the  manna  and   the 

'  Lev.  z.  1-3,  and  on  all  these  passages  various  modes  of  preparing  it,  in  Num.  zi. 

of  narrative  compare  p.  88-91.  7-9,  appears  also  to  have  been  interpolated 

*  ]Bx.  XV.  23-26.  here  from  the  earliest  book  by  the  latest 

»  This  singular  account  (Num.  xi.   4 ;  Narrator,  especially  as  the  description  of 

see  p.  505)  accords  with  a  similar  one  by  the  Manna  in  Ex.  xvi.  is  somewhat  dif- 

the  First  Narrator  in  Ex.  xii.  38,  while  the  ferent. 
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suddenly  by  the  wind  upon  the  camp.  But  since  their  desire 
was  now  not  restricted  to  a  reasonable  demand,  Jahve  granted 
it  in  anger ;  the  efFectof  which  was  that  while  these  presumptuous 
claimants  were  feasting  in  the  utmost  carelessness,  a  great 
'plague'  broke  out  among  them.  For  he  who  eagerly  and 
clamorously  sues  God  for  something  not  really  necessary  to  him, 
may  sometimes  actually  obtain  it  without  difficulty,  but  then  it 
never  brings  with  it  a  blessing.*  And  later,  when  the  people 
ran  to  Moses  and  Aaron  wrangling  and  chiding  for  the  want  of 
water,  Jahve  showed  Moses  how  with  his  sacred  staff  he  could 
bring  water  even  from  the  solid  rock ;  yet  here  also  the  violent 
wrangling  of  the  people  had  at  least  one  evil  consequence,  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  themselves,  having  for  the  moment  lost  their 
composure  and*  their  firm  faith  in  Jahve,  were  from  that  time 
no  longer  so  completely  pure  and  without  stain  as  before.'  The 
Fourth  Narrator,  according  to  his  custom,  has  removed  this 
story  to  a  much  earlier  period,  and  does  not  give  it  that 
beautiftil  moral,  according  to  which  every  immoderate  demand, 
even  when  granted,  is  always  followed  by  some  evil  consequence.* 
But  such  momentary  ill-humour  or  despondency  becomes 
dangerous  when  it  threatens  to  break  down  all  those  con- 


*  Termed  strictly  with  still  greater 
vagueness  '  a  stroke '  Num.  xi.  33,  without 
indication  of  its  real  nature.  The  event 
which  had  so  sad  a  result  was  rery  signi- 
ficantly placed  at  the  encampment '  Graves 
of  desire/  The  outbreak  of  severe  disease 
after  a  long  fast  followed  by  too  eager  en- 
joyment of  too  rich  food  is  conceivable. 

*  The  two  narratives  Ex.  xvi.  and  Num. 
zi.  (without  TV.  1-3,  which  in  this  posi- 
tion are  quite  irrelevant^  and  possibly 
stood  originally  after  ch.  xiv.)  are  seen 
from  their  general  plan  to  be  derived  from 
the  Book  of  Origins,  in  which  tbey  pro- 
bably stood  together,  the  stoiy  of  the 
manna  preceding  that  of  the  quails.  The 
story  of  the  manna  in  Ex.  xvi.  cannot  have 
been  pushed  back  to  so  early  a  point  of 
time  by  any  older  writer  than  the  Last 
Narrator,  because  in  vv.  32-36  it  pre- 
supposes not  only  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  had  never  before  been  ex- 
pounded, but  also  the  Tabernacle,  which 
was  not  made  till  Ex.  xxv.  Moreover, 
these  passages  have  been  not  only  torn 
asunder,  but  also  greatly  enlarged  and 
altered  by  the  Third  and  Fifth  Narrators. 
In  Num.  xi.  the  long  account  of  the  pro- 
phetical choice  of  the  seventy  Elders 
(from  jn  ne^  ^i^yai  in  ver.  10  to  ver.  30), 
gives  evidence  of  being  a  mere  interpola- 
tion or  modification  by  the  Third  Narrator 


bearing  reference  to  Ex.  xviii ;  for  surely 
this  choice  can  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  but  little  to  do  with  the  disturbances 
produced  by  the  want  of  animal  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  what  now  stands 
in  Ex.  xvi.  6,  7,  9,  10  must  originally 
have  stood  between  Num.  xi.  10  and  31 ; 
for  according  to  Num.  xi.  32,  33,  they 
gather  heaps  of  flesh-meat  for  two  days, 
but  even  while  devouring  it  with  their 
teeth,  they  are  punished;  now  this  is 
exactly  as  if  they  were  to  learn  in  the 
evening  of  one  day  the  greatness  of  that 
good  God  who  delivered  them  out  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the 
injured  majesty  of  the  punishing  Crod ;  in 
which  character,  moreover,  he  immediately 
(ver.  10)  shows  himself  in  the  glory  of 
his  pillar  of  cloud,  as  if  he  had  lieard 
the  violent  murmuring:  see  Num.  xvi.  6, 
19.  But  the  Latest  Narrator,  giving  a 
different  application  to  this  antique  phrase 
(as  is  clear  from  his  gloss  in  ver.  8),  in- 
serted here  what  must  have  originally 
stood  elsewhere,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it  in  w.  6-13 ; 
and  since  in  the  original  narrative  in  Ex. 
xvi.  it  was  only  manna  and  not  flesh  which 
was  expected,  vv.  6-13  must  be  a  later 
interpolation. 

»  Num.  XX.  1-13. 

*  Ex.  xvii.  1-7. 
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nected  exertions  which  the  circrimstances  of  the  time  most 
absolutely  required.   Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved 
in  the  Book  of  Origins,^  where  it  is  beautifully  narrated  in  ftdl 
detail.     Just  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  when  Moses  had 
prosperously  led  the  people  by  the  nearest  way  from  Sinai  to 
the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Canaan,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  about  to  be  undertaken  thence,  the  people  were 
suddenly  seized  by  a  strange  despondency  and  cowardly  fear  of 
war,  and  with  a  surly  or  rather  mutinous  feeling  against  Moses 
refused  to  move  from  their  tents  into  the  open  field.     In  thus 
refusing  they  appealed  to  the  terrific  accounts  brought  back  by 
the  deputed  spies,  most  of  whom  shared  their  fears ;  but  this 
was  only  a  result  of  the  despondency  which  had  already  taken 
deep  root,   and  naturaUy  sought  to   shield  itself  under  any 
pretext.     So  easily  may  a  mind  which  had  previously  appeared 
resolute  recoil  at  the  critical  moment  before  real  or  imaginary 
danger ;  and  an  approaching  crisis  must  bring  to  light  every  con- 
cealed fear.   Moreover  in  this  instance,  speaking  humanly,  some 
excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  at  least  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  had  not  long  been  even  redeemed  from, 
bondage,  and  had  untU  then  met  with  no  enemy  of  importance 
in  Asia :  for  the  fight  with  Amalek,  which  the  Fourth  Narrator  " 
describes  as  occurring  at  that  early  period,  may  in  the  end  have 
served  only  to  excite  more  strongly  in  such  an  enemy  the  desire 
of  vengeance.     Yet  such  a  cowardly  recoil,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  reward  of  the  long  and  toUsome  journey  in  the  desert 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan  was  at  length  to  be  gained,  cannot  on 
any  high  grounds  possibly  be  condoned.     Moses,  however,  and 
some  others  of  Iheir  best  men  contended  in  vain  against  the 
general  feeling ;  and  the  bond  which  had  until  then  subsisted 
between  the  people  and  their  leader  became  dangerously  loos- 
ened.    And  as  one  misfortune  or  misunderstanding  of  this  kind 
seldom  comes  alone,  there  occurred  soon  afterwards  another 
calamity.    Many  of  the  people,  as  if  suddenly  converted,  desired 
hastily  to  atone  for  their  delay,  and  ventured  upon  an  inroad 
into  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  while  Moses  with  his 
closest  adherents  remained  quiet,  warning  them  of  excess  and 
indiscretion    (for  the  first  enthusiasm  was  past,  and  in   the 
interval  the  Canaanites  might  have  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion).    But,  rashly  advancing,  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat.' 
They  then*  complaiaed  loudly  that  Jahve  had  betrayed  them, 

"  Num.  xiii.  xiv.  *  It  follows  with  great  probability  from 

*  Ex.  xvii.  8-16,  gee  mpra^  p.  623  sqq.    Dent.  i.  45,  46,  that,  as  was  conjectared 
'  Num.  sir.  39-45.  above,  the  passage  Num.  zi.  1-3   stood 
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and  fell  into  worse  and  worse  confusion ;  until,  as  the  story 
says,  the  Divine  vengeance  came  upon  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  deadly  fire  of  Jahve.^  At  length  Moses  had  to  pray  for  the 
misguided  people ;  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  relapse 
having  been  suf&ciently  manifested,  this  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  was  abandoned,  and  their  thoughts  were  directed  to 
other  enterprises.* 

Finally,  to  this  series  belongs  the  very  distinct  narrative  of 
the  Brazen  Serpent,'  which  even  in  its  present  form  appears 
from  all  traces  to  have  originated  vdth  the  Earliest  Narrator. 
The  people  advancing  towards  the  Red  Sea,  weary  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  tedious  march,  and  tired  of  the  acButy  nourishment 
aflforded  by  the  manna  of  the  desert,  complained  loudly  to  God 
and  Moses  of  the  want  of  bread  and  water.  Instead,  however, 
of  obtaining  relief,  they  then  incurred  a  much  greater  evil, 
being  furiously  pursued  by  a  multitude  of  large  and  venemous 
serpents,  from  the  bites  of  which  many  died.  In  this  they  re- 
cognised God's  righteous  punishment  for  their  murmuring,  and 
repentantly  entreated  Moses  for  his  prophetical  interposition. 
Then  Moses  by  divine  command  fixed  a  serpent  of  brass  upon 
an  elevated  banner,  that,  gazing  on  it,  those  who  were  bitten 
might  be  healed ;  and  this  actually  occurred.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  this  story  is  certainly  not  that  Moses  set  up  the 
image  of  the  serpent  as  an  object  of  adoration ;  it  was  obviously 
only  a  sign  that,  as  by  the  command  of  Jahve  this  serpent 
v^as  waved  on  high,  bound  and  harmless,  so  every  one  that 
looked  upon  it  with  fieiith  in  the  redeeming  power  of  Jahve  would 

after  ch.  xiv.  even  at  the  time  of  the  com-  the  last  author  ha^  only  here  and  there 

position  of  Deuteronomy;  hecause  Deut.  added  a  word  or  two  according  to  his 

i.  20-44  is  a  repetition  &x>m  Nnm.xiii.  iuy,  usual  custom,  viz  ^;)K  ^n  ver.  28  (compare 

and  consequently  the  author,  in  order  to  yer.  21),  niH^  D^3    ibid,  (on   which   see 

write  ver.  46,  must  have  found  after  Num.  _   _„».        ,  .      ^  *   «,  ^v      ,  .  . 

^;«  ^r^^^*u:L^  «<f  «;».;i«i.  ;».»^«f  ^^  xr««,  P-  587),  and  in  ver.  31  the  clause  contain- 

XIV.  somctning  of  similar  import  to  Plum,  f     _.,;L  ,  «.u*        u*        •*  *     • 

■   I   •  ^  '^  ing  Dt<D»  because  this  verb  is  quite  foreign 

'»  By  the  consuming  fire  of  Jahve  (Num.  *?  ^^  ^^^  of  Ori^ns,  although  exces- 

xi.  1-3),  nothing  else  can  be  meant  by  the  "J^^J^  ^^J'^^'^  '^  other  eepccialJy  rather 

Book  of  Origint,   but  sacred  fire  derived  Inter    booH   and  m  other  passages  de- 

from  the  altar  (compare  Lev.  x.  2,  and  ix.  mandm^  3f«°*V^°  here,   occurs  only  in 

24 ;  Num.  xvi.  36 andxvii.  2  [xvi.  37]) ;  in  ^"'«-  ^!-  20,  and  several  times  m  the  long 

accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  iacred  Prophetical  interpolation.  Lev.  xxvi.;  finally 

fire  can  suddenly  burst  its  bounds  to  the  *^«  ^"""^  H-I^T  m  ver.  83,  appears  quite 

destruction   of  evil;    though  Job  speaks  foreign  to  the   Book   of  Origins  in  this 

differently,  in  i.  16.  sense  of  *  Unfaithfulness '   in  general,  in 

'  Again  in  the  passage  Num.  xiii.  xiv.  which  it  is  first  used  in  fiosea ;  although 

the  truly  prophetical   description  in  xiv.  the  corresponding  verb  does  occui*  thus 

11-26,  which  exhibits  great  affinity  to  the  early  of  idolatiy,  but  yet  only  in  phrases 

narrative  in   Ex.  xxxii-xxxiv,  but  in  its  of  considerable  fulness,  as  Lev.  xvii.  7, 

present  position  is  only  an  elegant  para-  xx.  6,  6. 

phrase  of  verses  26-36  (as  can  be  proved         *  Num.  xxi.  4-9  ;  and  compare  the  im- 

£rom  the  diction),  is  inserted  here  by  the  portant  fact  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii. 

Fourth  and  Last  Narrators.    From  ver.  26  4. 
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be  preserved  from  evil.  It  was  therefore  a  symbolic  sign,  like 
that  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  among  ourselves,  or  the  ser- 
pent itself  among  the  heathen.  As  that  creatnre,  by  nature  the 
most  noxious,  and  yet  supposed  capable  of  being  tamed  (p.  486), 
became  the  image  of  remediable  bodily  ill,  and  consequently  the 
symbol  of  iBsculapius,  so  here  we  have  something  of  the  same 
import,  but  with  an  element  of  reality  and  practical  necessity, 
since  that  desert  has  from  the  earliest  times  abotmded  in  vene> 
mous  serpents  which  conceal  themselves  in  the  sand.'  Such  a 
symbol  may  in  itself  be  quite  innocent,  and  certainly  was  so  at 
first  under  Moses ;  and  we  may  hence  justly  conclude,  that,  as 
before  remarked,  Moses  neither  forbade  nor  despised  tiie  use  of 
images  as  the  symbols  of  higher  truths  (p.  533).  StiU  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  despairing  people  could  not  dispense 
with  such  an  external  support  for  their  faith ;  for  though,  so 
long  as  a  great  prophet  like  Moses  kept  alive  the  significance 
of  the  symbol,  no  great  misuse  could  be  made  of  it,  yet  it  is 
not  surprising  that  afterwards  a  kind  of  superstition  and  ido- 
latry was  actually  connected  with  it.* 

2)  An  infatuated  jealousy  even  of  Moses  himself  rose  up 
repeatedly  and  from  very  various  quarters  ;  on  this  we  possess 
ancient  and  in  part  very  distinct  traditions.  But  the  influence 
of  Moses  constantly  advanced  in  despite  of  all  such  petty  jea- 
lousies and  intrigues,  and  posterity  soon  could  regard  him  only 
as  the  noble  and  diviaely  protected  leader,  whom  to  injure 
was  a  double  wrong.  Accordingly  even  the  Book  of  Origins 
regards  these  particular  relapses  with  an  especially  severe  eye, 
and  gives  peculiarly  animated  descriptions  of  their  Divine 
punishments,  scattered  traditions  of  which  may  have  been  long 
retained- in  the  memory.  Even  his  sister  Miriam  with  Aaron, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  at  one  time  envied  his  higher 
prophetical  gifts,  and  strove  to  obtain  the  government;  but 
for  this  Jahve  in  his  displeasure  punished  her  with  leprosy. 
Although  delivered  from  this  through  the  magnanimous  en- 
treaty of  the  very  leader  whom  she  had  repudiated,  she  could 
not  possibly  be  regarded  as  having  committed  no  wrong,  and 
be  immediately  received  again  into  the  community.^     This  is 

>  Straboxvii.  1.21  (and  compare  Aelian's  fication  of  such  imaees  among  the  hea- 

Sist,  Anim,  xvii.  3),  as  well  aA  Istachri  then  see  Gerhardt  Ueber  Agath^atnon,  in 

in  his  Geog,  Arab.  p.  80  Moll.,  say  that  the  Ahhandlungen  der  Berliner  AJkademie^ 

Buch  serpents  were  very  common  in  the  for  1847,  p.  473. 

desert  between  Pelusium  and  Heroopolis ;  '  Which  was  first   forcibly  extirpated 

and  modern  travellers,  as  Burckhaixlt  (p.  by  king  Hezekiah,  2  Kinps  xviii.  4. 

814,  818)  and  J.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  *  Num.  xii.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

Bible,  i.  329,  ii.  738),  affirm  the  same  also  this  passage,  the  contents  of  which  are  ex- 

of  the  surrounding  deserts.     On  the  signi-  tremely  curious,  is  not  preserved  to  us  in 
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clearly  a  beautiful  combination  of  two  traditions  which  may 
have  been  long  in  circulation  respecting  the  inspired  sister  of 
the  Prophet,  the  one  claiming  for  her  such  prophetical  gifts  as 
even  to  rival  those  of  Moses,  and  the  other  relating  that  even 
she,  the  sister  of  Moses,  had  once  suffered  from  leprosy. 

Later,  when  such  dissensions  in  the  house  of  Moses  himself 
appeared  to  be  silenced  for  ever,  there  arose  from  without, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Origins,*  a  much  more  dangerous  dis- 
content, which  broke  out  even  into  open  mutiny.  The  cause  of 
the  insurrection  of  Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  the  elders 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On,  of  the  tribe  of  Eeuben,  with  their 
260  followers,  appears  very  clearly  to  have  been  a  low  jealousy 
of  the  prophetical  supremacy  of  Moses  and  of  the  priestly  power 
of  Aaron,  founded  upon  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  the  community  as  just  then  set  forth  by  Moses; 
implying  that  from  the  newly  promulgated  idea  that  the  com- 
munity was  to  be  holy  and  the  seat  of  Jahve,  it  followed  that  the 
individual  was  abeady  holy  and  perfect,  and  consequently  had 
no  need  of  any  earthly  guidance,  priestly  or  other.*  Undoubt- 
edly every  age  which  like  the  Mosaic  first  brings  strongly  to 
light  the  highest' truths  respecting  the  idea  of  the  community, 
must  contain  also  within  its  bosom  a  multitude  of  misunder- 
standings and  excesses,  false  imitations  and  vain  pretensions, 
as  the  histories  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  and  of  Islam 
abundantly  teach  us.     The  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  based  upon 

its  integrity.     To  judge  by  ita  conclusion  with  which  (according  to  p.  663,  note  3)  I 

in  vep.  14  sqq.,  it  must  be  from  the  Book  connect  ver.  3,  must  have  been  borrowed 

of  Origins ;  but  even  the  word  pT,  used  by  the  latest  narrator,  not  firom  the  Book 

in  ver.  2  in   addition  to  *]K>  points  to  a  of  Origins,  biit  from  the  Earliest  Narrator, 

recasting  of  the   passage  by  the  Third  for  the  reason  that  the  jealousy  of  prophetic 

Narrator ;  and,  to  judge  by  similar  in-  endowments  expressed  in  ver.  2  bears  no 

stances  occurring  elsewhere,  the  noble  pas-  intrinsic    resemblance    to   the  vanity  of 

sage  in  w.  6-8,  which  speaks  of  Moses  as  noble  birth  and  to  the  consequent  reproach 

standing  far  higher  than  ordinaiy  Pro-  attaching  in  ver.  1  to  a  matrimonial  con- 

phets,  is  inserted  only  by  the  Third  Nar-  nection  with  an  ignoble  (black  or  Ethiopic) 

rator  in  place  of  other  words  which  the  race.    This  woman  herself  must  certainly — 

Book  of  Origins  may  have  used,  and  is  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  stoxy — be  regarded 

besides  preserved  in  our  present  text  very  as  passing  for  a  concubine  taken  by  Moses 

incorrectly ;  in  ver.  6  T\'\7V  should  probably  aft^r  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  as  Abra- 

be  put  after  IDK^V   and  Djp  K^JJ  be  ham  did.  Gen.  xxv.  1. 
read ;  and  in  ver.  8  HKID  vh  and  nJOH        '  ^^^ni  which   ch.   xvi.    and  xvii.   of 

should  be  read  without  );   so  that  the  Num.  are  derived;  in  xvi.  1  read  ?|7P^'1 

whole  passage  would  be  as  follows :  'And  „  ^^  ^  3  ^^^  19  ^^j  7  r^  ^g],  xx.'2, 

Jahve  said:  Hear  now  my  words :   If  any  „  ••    ,    r     -l^^        •  •    \o    i^ 

one  of  you  be  a  prophet,  I  make  myseft  ^  ^"-  ^'  ^^'  ng!i;    m    xvi.   18,   19 

known  to  him  in  a  vision,  I  speak  with  the  division  of  the  verse  is  wrong.    The 

him  in  a  dream  ;  but  not  so  is  my  servant  omission  of  the  Levite  in  Deut.  xi.  6  is 

(i.  e.  the  steward  of  my  house)  Moses,  but  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Deutero- 

he  is  accredited  in  my  whole  household,  nomist  never  likes  to  touch  on  matters 

mouth  to  mouth  do  I  speak  with  him  with-  discreditable  to  that  tribe. 
out  vision,  and  not  in  mysteries  does  he        '  Num.    xvi.    3,    13,    compared    with 

behold  the  very  form  of  Jahve.*  Ver.  1,  Ex.  xix.  6. 
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views  80  strange  might  even  be  adduced  as  a  fresh  proof  (if 
such  be  needed  affcer  what  was  said  above,  p.  500  sqq.)  that  these 
exalted  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  community  were  at 
that  time  vividly  felt  and  widely  spread.  The  fact  that  from 
the  tribe  of  Eeuben  three  elders  rose  up  in  jealousy  against  the 
new  power  of  Levi,  although  themselves  obliged  to  seek  a 
Levite  as  their  confederate,  agrees  very  well  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  twelve  tribes.  But  certainly  there  is  nothing 
intrinsically  more  dangerous  and  reprehensible  than  the  em- 
ployment of  such  exalted  truths  for  selfish  ends,  and  the  abuse 
of  such  freedom  as  a  cloak  for  personal  ambition,  lawlessness, 
and  dissolution  of  all  order,  as  if  the  holiest  things  given  to 
man  could  be  trifled  with  with  impxmity.  Against  those  who 
thus  seek  to  use  holy  truths  and  blessings  merely  as  a  means 
of  universal  corruption,  the  Holy  itself  turns  round  and 
becomes  their  instantaneous  destruction.  The  story  of  Korah 
and  Moses  is  here  exactly  what  that  of  Ananias  and  Peter  is  in 
the  Apostolic  history.  How  the  insurrection  was  put  down 
in  strict  history,  is  a  riddle  which  is  scarcely  to  be  satisfac- 
torily solved  by  the  aid  of  the  only  existing  narrative,  that 
of  the  Book  of  Origins.'  In  this  account  nothing  is  distinctly 
expressed  but  the  clear  consciousness  of  victory,  and  of  the 
enduring  greatness  of  the  house  of  Aaron  as  the  true  priestly 
race,  and  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  proceeding,  with  a  conse- 
quent belief  that  no  punishment  could  be  severe  enough. 
And  since  attention  had  been  thus  long  fastened  exclusively 
on  the  Divine  side  of  the  event,  the  chief  point  of  the  story, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  words  and  deeds  ojf 
Moses,  is  the  image  drawn  of  the  true  Popular  Leader.  Ac- 
cordingly the  historical  traditions  here  preserved  have  taken 
the  following  forms : 

a.)  Moses  did  not  at  once  proceed  to  punish  the  offenders ; 
but  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  Leader,  while  severely  and  justly 
calling  them  to  account  for  their  infatuation,  he  would  not  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause  :  let  them  as  well  as  Aaron  take  their 
censers,  i.  e.  assume  priestly  functions,  and  approach  the  sanc- 

>  The  death-stroke  mentioned  Num.  before  the  altar,  or  through  a  sudden  out- 
zvii.  11-16  was  possibly  in  the  original  burst  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the  well- 
tradition  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  affected,  and  so  were  considered  to  have 
the  guilty  portion  of  the  people  by  the  fallen  under  a  Divine  plague  and  punish- 
hand  of  the  rest ;  at  least  something  of  ment ;  in  fact  the  Fourth  Narrator  gives 
this  kind  appears  to  follow  from  the  story  this  clearly  to  bo  understood  in  Ex. 
told  by  the  same  author  in  Num.  xxv.  1-  xxxii.  35  (to  be  compared  with  w.  26-28). 
15,  as  well  as  from  another  clearer  case  in  But  the  aim  of  our  present  Book  of  Origins 
xiv.  36,  37;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  clearly  is  to  strip  off  as  far  as  possible 
that  the  guilty  were  put  to  death,  either  every  human  addition,  and  hold  fast  only 
through  a  judicial    aentenco  pronounced  the  aivine  signification  of  such  occurrences. 
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tuarj  of  Jahre  and  see  whether  he  would  receive  them  gra^* 
ciously  or  no.  * 

b.)  Nevertheless  they  persisted  to  extremities  in  their  in- 
fatuation, and  were  implicating  the  entire  people  in  their  self- 
seeking  agitation  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  now  did  not 
recoil  even  from  the  sanctuary  itself.  Now,  therefore,  that  they 
were  past  hope,  there  descended  upon  them  at  last  the  miracu- 
lous pimishment  they  had  long  deserved,  which  a  prophet  like 
Moses  could  foretell  without  drawing  it  down  by  his  own  will. 
The  ringleaders  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  which  could 
no  longer  bear  such  thankless  children ;  *  the  remaining  260 
were  annihilated  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar.' 

c.)  When,  a  short  time  after,  the  people  still  murmured  and 
thought  Moses  and  Aaron  to  blame  for  the  destruction  of  so 
many  men  *  of  the  people  of  Jahve,'  a  plague  waa  sent  forth  by 
Grod,  to  root  out  the  last  traces  of  this  delusion,  cutting  off 
14,700  victims;  and  its  farther  ravages  could  only  be  steyed 
by  Aaron's  untiring  exertions,  accompanied  by  an  acceptable 
offering.  So  certain  is  it  that  the  offended  superior  power  must 
itself  forgive,  and  seek  with  trembling  haste  to  give  the  swiftest 
alleviation  to  the  punishment  decreed.* 

d.)  Through  such  incidents  Aaron's  rod,  i.  e.  the  rule  of  his 
house,  was  only  the  more  firmly  established ;  and,  as  if  to  afford 
a  Divine  proof  of  this  among  the  twelve  rods  of  the  twelve 
tribes  which,  as  if  for  choice  and  decision,  were  laid  up  be- 
fore Jahve*  in  the  sanctuary,  only  Aaron's  bloomed  afresh.  It 
was  then  deposited  there  as  a  sceptre  for  ever;  to  become, 
alas !  also  a  rod  of  punishment  for  future  rebellions.  The 
age  of  innocence  is  now  gone ;  after  these  warnings  the  people 
henceforth  cling  trembling  to  the  sanctuary.®    Thus  the  author 

•  Num.  xvi.  4-17.  were  destroyed  by  the  eacred  fire  of  the 

•  Although  such  images  must  have  been  altar,  as  in  Ley.  z.  2.  But  the  Fourth 
originally  deriyed  from  landslips,  yet  here  Narrator,  eonceiring  the  ringleaders  as 
the  miraculous  conception  alone  is  the  being  suddenly  swallowed  up  with  all 
real  soul  of  the  story,  almost  as  in  Isaiah  their  families  and  possessions,  laid  all  the 
V.  14.  The  Greek  stories  of  Amphiaraus  stress  upon  this  point,  and  consequently 
and  of  Trophonius  are  analogous ;  see  placed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  the 
Pausanias  Verieg.  ix.  37.  3.  neighbourhood  of  their  tents ;  as  if  Moses 

•  Num.  xvi.  18-xvii.  6  [xvi.  40]  ;  and  had  previously  warned  all  others  to  depart 
compare  xxvi.  9-1 1.  According  to  the  Book  from  the  neighbourhood  of  these  tents, 
of  Origins,  therefore,  only  the  three  (or  four)  Hence  it  comes  that  in  xvi.  23-33,  instead 
ringleaders  were  svrallowed  up,  even  of  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  we 
Korah's  children  being  spared ;  which  is  now  have  those  taken  from  this  later  work 
probably  to  be   imagined  as  happening  inserted. 

&IUS,  that  the  three  standing  with  their  *  Num.  xvii.  6-16  [xvi.  41-60]. 

censers  close  to  the  sanctuary,  at  the  head  *  By  a  species  of  soothsaying;  see  my 

of  the  250,  raised  their  presumptuous  hands  JIterthumer  p.  299. 

against    it,  and  were    instantly  thrown  •  Num.  xvii.  16-28  [1-13], 

down,  while  at  the  same  time  the  260 
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of  the  Book  of  Origins  explains  the  rise  of  the  priestly  power, 
^which  in  his  own  day  was  in  full  bloom. 

8)  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  relapse  into  the  worship  of  strange 
godSy  which  as  a  denial  of  all  the  truths  abready  existing  in  the 
community  would  involve  not  less  guilt  than  the  crime  just  de- 
scribed, is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Origins  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  long  wanderings  in  the  desert  and  of  the  life  of 
Moses,  when  many  of  the  people,  at  an  impure  festival  of  the 
Midianite  god  at  Mount  Peor,  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a.  participation  in  the  licentious  sacrifices  there  offered. 
But  this  immorality  at  once  aroused  such  indignation  among 
the  better  portion  of  the  community,  that  according  to  the 
account  in  the  Book  of  Origins  24,000*  of  the  guilty  fell  as  if 
smitten  by  a  Divine  stroke.  And  this  work  of  avenging  anger 
continued  until  the  young  and  vigorous  priest  Phinehas,  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  at  the  same  time  brought  it  to  a  climax  and  ended 
it.  For,  while  this  dreadful  punishment  was  raging,  an  Israelite 
of  considerable  rank  appeared  before  his  grieving  brethren,  in 
the  company  of  a  heathen  woman,  also  of  high  rank  but  of  disso- 
lute manners.  Phinehas  quickly  seized  a  spear,  chased  him  to 
his  tent,  his  chamber,  and  his  bed,  and  ran  them  both  through ; 
thereby,  as  it  were,  forcibly  attacking  and  destroying  at  once 
the  seat  and  the  cause  of  this  licentiousness.'  I  attach  im- 
portance, as  I  have  already  stated,  to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Origins  places  this  relapse  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
because  the  worshipping  of  other  gods  must  have  been  one  of  the 
last  crimes '  into  which  the  people  were  likely  to  fall,  both  from 
the  general  spirit  of  early  antiquity,  and  still  more  from  the 
vigorous  life  into  which  the  religion  of  Jahve  had  grown  up 
among  them.   And  it  agrees  weU  with  this  view,  that  (according 

*  In  1  Cop.  x.  8,  the  Apostle  makes  the.  rest,  we  can  even  now  conjecture  from 
number  23,000,  apparently  only  fi-om  a  xxxi.  16  (and  compare  Tcr.  8),  what  may  in 
slight  slip  of  the  pen.  the  Book  of  Origins  have  been  the  original 

*  Num.  XXV.  3-18;  w.  1  and  2  are  commencement,  now  cut  oflf:  apparently 
derived  in  the  extant  narrative  not  from  the  chief  aim  of  the  Last  Narrator  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  but  from  the  hand  of  changing  this  commencement  was  to  omit 
the  Fifth  Narrator,  who  (as  will  be  pre-  all  mention  of  Balaam  as  the  seducer  of 
sently  explained)  confounded  the  two  Israel,  seeing  that  after  the  events  related 
nations  Midian  and  Hoab.  If  the  original  in  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.  he  could  not  believe 
commencement  of  the  story  has  been  anything  so  adverse  to  the  Israelites  of 
altered,  then  it  is  easier  to  explain  how  in  him. 

ver.  6  the  definite  expression  n^J^On  HK        '  For  the  'murmuring  against  Jahve 

can  be  used  instead  of  the  indefinite,  which  mentioned  often  besides  in  the  Book  of 

was   to   be   expected   there ;    we  should  Origins,  Num.  xi-xvii,  indicates  only  dis- 

otherwise    have    to    suppose    that    '  the  content    with   the   oracle    and    the    fate 

Midianitess '  is  used  simply  in  a  contemp-  appointed  by  it,  principally  therefore  dis- 

tuous   sense,  as  equivalent  to  '  the  hea-  content  with  Moses ;  from  which  point  to 

theness,  the  unchaste; '  but  in  the  present  the  falling  away  to  another  God  is  a  long 

form  of  the  narrative,  the  Midianites  are  step, 
brought  in  we  know  not  why.    For  the 
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to  the  narrative  itself)  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor  at  that  time 
was  after  all  neither  general  (for  Moses  punished  the  guilty  not 
personally,  but  by  means  of  the  Elders),  nor  based  upon  any- 
thing deeper  than  a  sudden  allurement  rather  to  unchastity 
than  to  any  deliberate  revolt  from  Jahve.* 

The  Fourth  Narrator  speaks  very  differently.  His  tendency 
being  to  shift  all  the  possible  events  of  a  period  as  far  as 
possible  towards  the  commencement  of  it,'  he  transfers  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  residence  at  Sinai  a  relapse  of  the  whole 
people  into  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  which  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  its  inexcusableness.  For  we  should  neither  expect 
from  the  people,  that  after  they  had  had  such  deep  experience 
of  the  glory  of  the  invisible  God,  they  would  at  once  during 
the  first  forty  days  fall  away  so  generally  from  that  state  of 
exaltation,  nor  fivm  Aaron  that  he,  without  any  very  obvious 
reason,  and  certainly  without  offering  any  serious  opposition 
would  yield  at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  But  clear  as 
it  becomes  upon  closer  investigation  that  the  Narrator  incor- 
porated many  older  fragments '  into  his  account,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  is  no  other  genuine  historical  ground  for  this 
narrative,  than  the  fact  that  during  the  first  centuries  after 


>  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  deny  the 
guilt  of  these  relapses,  as  that  Hosea,  who 
some  centuries  after  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  alludes  to  this  story 
(iz.  10 ;  and  compare  xi.2),had  a  right,  in 
connection  with  his  denunciations,  to  em- 
ploy this  event  of  ancient  history  as  an 
example  of  his  proposition,  how  quickly 
and  readily  the  people  turned  from  Jahve 
to  Baal-Peor,  from  truth  and  salva- 
tion to  destruction;  for  how  short,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  would  the  entire 
period  passed  in  the  desert  appear  I  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  Hosea  does  not  refer 
to  Ex.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  Later  writers  cer- 
tainly do  attach  some  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  Israelites  had  been  faithless 
to  their  God  in  £gypt,  and  so  could  the 
more  readily  commit  the  same  offence 
again  under  Moses,  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  £zek. 
XX.  8 ;  but  these  are  only  very  general 
reflections. 

'  That  is,  in  the  passage  Ex.  xxiv.  12- 
18,  xxxi.  18-xxxiv. ;  for  upon  reflection 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  this 
entire  narrative  was  continuous,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Third  and  Fourt.h  Narra- 
tors. The  long  intermediate^  section  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Origins,  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi. 
17,  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
intentionally  placed  here  by  the  Last 
Narrator,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  space  of  the 


forty  sacred  days  which  Moses  passed  on 
the  Mount ;  as  indeed  is  intimated  in 
xxxi.  18.  When  we  try  to  separate  accu- 
rately the  portions  due  to  the  Third  and 
to  the  Fourth  Narrator,  which  the  Last 
compiler  has  fused  into  one,  we  find  that 
xxiv.  12-18,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  29-35,  xxxiii. 
7-11  are  from  the  Third  Narrator,  and 
ought  to  stand  in  the  above  order,  xxxiii. 
7-11  especially  coming  after  xxxiv.  35. 

'  Besides  the  genuine  Mosaic  words  in 
xxxiv.  6,  7  (mentioned  before,  p.  544  sq.) 
many  more  scattered  words  and  sentences 
point  to  an  ancient  poem  which  must  have 
lain  before  the  narrator.  Purely  poetical 
are  the  two  words  Dn*Dp3  H  VO^  *  to  the 
whispering,  i.  e.  to  the  malicious  joy  of 
their  adversaries ;  *  and  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  found  in  xxxii.  25  does 
not  lead  us  to  expect  common  prose.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  feeling  dialogue  between  Joshua 
and  Moses  in  xxxii.  17,  18,  on  the  tumul- 
tuous sounds  in  the  distant  camp,  in  which 
Moses  (who  always  hears  more  clearly 
than  even  a  Joshua)  from  a  distance 
(itches  the  exact  words  used  more  dis- 
tinctly than  Joshua,  many  peculiar  words 
occur ;  and  his  answer  is  quite  poetical : 

*  No  loud  shout  of  victors, 

And  no  loud  answer  of  the  conquered. 
But  loud  singing  do  I  hear  !* 
See  also  Gdtt,  §e2.  .i»r.l862,p.26Bqq. 
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Moses,  Jahve  was  actually  often  worshipped  by  the  people  under 
the  form  of  a  bull,*  and  even  with  the  assiste^nce  of  priests  of 
Aaron's  race.  Since  Aaron  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
priesthood  generally,  and  since  earlier  traditions  *  relate  that 
he  did  not  always  agree  with  Moses,  who  was  the  higher  spirit, 
the  new  idea  might  easily  arise  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth 
Narrator,  that  once  during  Moses'  absence  Aaron  himself  at 
Sinai  had  actually  given  way  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  and 
set  up  a  calf  as  the  image  of  Jahve.  But  the  point,  as  also  the 
beauty  of  the  story  as  we  possess  it,  lies  not  so  much  in  this 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  Moses  is  represented  as  taking  up 
and  treating  such  a  case.  At  a  folly  thus  possessing  men  in 
the  highest  position,  a  true  Leader,  as  a  man,  would  natur- 
ally burst  into  the  utmost  indignation  and  act  with  all  his 
power  and  decision  for  the  destruction  of  the  evil ;  but  in  his 
higher  or  Divine  character  he  would  labour  still  more  zealously 
and  unweariedly  to  prevent  its  extendiag  fiirther,  since  every 
depravity  of  this  kind,  if  the  opposing  influence  of  good  be  not 
still  more  powerful,  must  draw  upon  itself  a  boundless  and  ever 
deepening  ruin,  or  (to  speak  as  from  above)  God's  unbounded 
wrath.  On  the  truth  of  these  two  ideas  rests  the  whole  story 
in  its  present  form,  especially  as  developed  in  the  sublime 
dialogues  between  Jahve  and  Moses,  the  highest  conceivable 
man.  Moses  is  summoned  to  the  top  of  Sinai  to  receive  the 
two  stone  tables  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Law ;'  but  while  he,  believing  that  everything  is  well 
arranged  below,  ascends  into  that  mysterious  sanctuary,  remains 
there  for  forty  sacred  days,*  and  receives  the  tables  ;*  on  the  earth 
beneath  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  sanctioned  even  by  Aaron.* 
But  this  is  at  once  observed  by  the  All-seeing  eye  above,  and 

»  Or  a  calf,  because  the  image  was  com-  mcii.  4,  8 ;   1  Kings  xii.  28.    We  may, 
monly  made  smaller.    In  modern  times  therefore,  more  correctly  suppose  that  it 
this  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an  was  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Hyksfis, 
imitation  of   the    Egyptian    worship   of  which  the  Israelites,  having  stepped  into 
animals,  and  as  being  either  the  Apis  of  their  shoes  as  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  could 
Memphis,    or   the   Mnevis  of  Heliopolis  now  appropriate  to  themselves,  especially 
(which  latter,  according  to  p.  505  sq.,  were  as  it  may  have  been  retained  in  use  among 
the  more  probable) ;  besides  which  Athor  their  confederates  the  Midianites. 
(Venus)  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  *  As  in  Num.  xii.  1. 
in  the  form  of  a  cow.    But  although  even  '  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  13. 
Philo   {lAfe  of  Moses,  iii.    19,   20,   a?)  *  The    40    days    mentioned     in    Ex. 
thought  it  might  be  an  imitation  of  Egyp-  xxiv.  18  are  also  (according  to  Deut.  ix. 
ti an  worship,  yet  this  is  impossible,  seeing  9-x.  10)  different  from  those  named  in 
that  actual  worship  of  animals  is  the  special  xxxiv.  28 ;  certain  as  it  is  that  at  the 
characteristic  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whose  time  of  these  writers  a  period  of  40  days 
yoke  and  influence  tlie  Israelites  had  just  must  have  long  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
been  delivered ;  and  this  idea  is  expressly  pression. 
excluded  by  the  designation  of  this  God  *  Ex.  xxiv.  14-18,  xxxi.  18. 
as  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Ex.  *  Ex.  xxxii.  1-6. 
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Moses  with  difficulty  restrains  the  immediate  outburst  of  the 
Divine  anger,  which  would  instantly  destroy  the  thankless  people, 
raise  him  as  the  sole  guiltless  one  and  put  him  in  their  place.  ^ 
But  as  he  descends  from  the  mountain  the  actual  sight  of  the  evil 
overpowers  the  hero,  who  was  after  aU  but  man,  more  com- 
pletely than  he  had  anticipated,  so  that  in  his  anger  he  throws 
from  him  and  breaks  the  sacred  tables  of  stone ;  for  what  can 
these  written  laws  now  avail,  afber  the  people  have  trampled 
their  contents  under  foot  9  In  his  uncontrollable  religious  zeal 
he  then,  to  the  horror  of  aU,  breaks  in  pieces  the  idol,  silences 
Aaron,  and  by  means  of  the  Levites,  who  are  easily  incited  to 
the  task,  brings  to  reflection,  by  a  Bloody  Assize,  many  who 
seem  to  be  growing  hopelessly  demoralised.*  But  these  penal- 
ties and  executions  do  not  kiU  off  the  evil  principle  now 
roused  into  life,  nor  appease  the  wrath  of  Jahve.  The  sub- 
limest  part  of  the  account  is  that  which  describes  how  the 
human  hero  with  inflexible  courage  strives"  against  the  Divine 
wrath,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal  fame  and  advantage ;  and 
how  on  the  successfdl  issue  of  this  contest  he  attained  the 
noblest  reward  of  victory — for  himself  the  blessedness  of  pene- 
trating deeper  into  the  unfathomable  nature  of  Jahve,  and  for 
the  people  the  recovery  of  aU  his  former  £a.vour.  At  his  first 
entreaty  he  obtains  only  the  assurance  of  Jahve,  that  he  will 
stiU  cause  the  people  to  be  led  by  Moses  as  far  as  Canaan ;  but  will 
not  himself  go  with  them  as  their  immediate  Lord  and  protec- 
tor, but  only  send  an  Angel  before  them.'  But  if  so,  Israel  wiU 
be  only  like  any  other  nation,  none  being  without  some  kind  of 
god  as  an  Angel  of  the  BUghest.  Moses  therefore  becomes 
still  more  urgent  with  him  whose  immediate  presence  is  the 
only  source  of  perfect  aid,  in  favour  of  the  people,  who  mani- 
fest a  deeper  and  deeper  repentance ;  and  obtains  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  his  own  immediate  guidance — ^the  special 
privilege  of  a  community  relying  not  on  images  and  mediators, 
but  on  Absolute  Truth  itself.*  Then  Moses,  to  confirm  not 
only  the  restoration  but  even  the  increase  of  the  grace  of 
Jahve,  ventures  on  the  last  and  boldest  step  of  aU,  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Unapproachable  possible  to  mortal 
man,   and  in  that  holy  presence  earnestly  repeats  only  his 

"  Ex.  xxxii.  7.  11.  the  rer.  xxxii.  36  is  certainly  not  original. 
*  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  29.  ,  «  Ex.  xxxiii.  4-6,  12-17;  the  discourse 
"  An  important  deyiation  from  the  COD-  of  Jahve  in  xxxiii.  14  cannot  be  taken 
ception  held  by  the  Earliest  Narrator,  of  otherwise  than  as  interrogative  :  *  Must  I 
the  Angel  as  the  people's  guide.  How-  myself  go  to  proctire  thee  rest  (i.  e.  con- 
ever,  even  this  concession  from  above  is  tentment)?*  The  necessity  of  this  will  be 
only  the  result  of  a  long  negotiation,  Ex.  recognised  as  soon  as  the  connection  of 
xxxii.  30-xxxiii.  3 ;   but  the  position  of  the  whole  is  clearly  apprehended. 
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petition  for  the  people.*  Jahve,  now  at  last  entirely  reconciled, 
solemnly  renews  the  broken  covenant,  restores  the  shattered 
tables  of  stone,  and  confirms  afresh  the  holy  laws.'  A  glorious 
picture,  perfect  in  its  kind  and  full  of  eternal  truth,  if  only  it 
be  not  treated  as  dry  historical  fact  I 

It  is  a  constant  truth,  exemplified  here  very  soon  in  numer- 
ous cases,  that  many  such  backslidings  of  the  people  must 
seriously  relax  the  firmness  of  the  laws  originally  so  simple,  and 
render  severer  and  more  numerous  ones  necessary.'  And  they 
might  also  at  last  paralyse  and  overcome  their  leader.  Since 
Moses  himself  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  great  and  unique 
originator,  not  as  the  completer  of  this  new  direction  of  human 
life,  the  Book  of  Origins  very  appropriately  relates  how  even  he 
together  with  Aaron  once  fell  firom  the  pure  height  at  which 
this  commimity  should  for  ever  rest,  and  thus  lost  the  untrou- 
bled Divine  favour.  It  was  indeed  only  a  momentary  despond- 
ency respecting  the  higher  ends  of  life,  excited  by  repeated 
acts  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  were 
always  relapsing  into  their  old  want  of  faith.  But,  however 
caused,  the  least  lapse,  which  in  another  would  have  been  readily 
forgiven,  could  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  a  leader  so 
exalted;  and  we  see  the  great  dangers  into  which  continual 
disturbances  and  perplexities  from  beneath  might  hurl  this 
noble  spirit,  who  was  watching  constantly  over  the  good  of  all 
(see  p.  537.) 

2im  Survey  and  Chronology  of  the  Wanderings. 

But  these  relapses  of  the  people  have  also  another  result,  over 
which  we,  as  historical  inquirers,  must  mourn.  They  early 
obscured  the  Israelite's  own  historical  knowledge  of  the  long 
period  of  the  wanderings,  and  thus  left  a  gap  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  later  writers  which  our  most  careful  investigations 
can  now  never  wholly  fill  up.  The  cowardice  of  the  people 
(mentioned  above,  p.  698),  which  was  manifested  as  they  stood 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  the  consequent  severe 
defeat,  and  the  open  insurrection  which  apparently  fell  not 
much  later  (p.  601  sq.),  were  disasters  that  must  have  cast  the 

*  xxxiii.  IS-xxxiv.  9 ;   in  ver.  9  read    but  those  wbich  contained  tbe  words  of 

On^n3  instead  of  jn^p;,  the  coTenant  as  repeated  in  w.  10-26; 

«     *   •     iA  oo    X:  *™^  *-vi^- «^ -* Bee  above,  p.  691.     But  something  must 

„  aTJ-   •         '•  ^l         ^    ^-      V    hare  fallen  out  after  miii.  6. 
alluded  to  m  yor.  28  are  (acconl.ng  to        .  f^^^.^     ^^       j  ;        ^  ^j,^  ^^^ 

,xi...  :9,  xxxiT.  1   4  a«d  the  jense  of  the    ^  ^^^  ^^      j     ^        ^  ^^.  ^  ^ 

■whole  piusage)  undoubtedly  not  those  con-    jj;Qi_3mjj- 

taming  the  original  Ten  Commandments,  ~ 
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people  down  again  f5roin  their  scarcely  secured  moral  elevation, 
and  sunk  them  for  a  long  period  in  dangerous  commotions  and 
dissolution.  But  times  of  continued  misfortune  and  deep  humi- 
liation soon  appear  in  the  recollection  of  a  nation  only  as 
obscure  spaces,  containing  neither  progress  nor  change ;  and 
what  we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect 
to  many  centuries  of  the  residence  of  the  people  in  Egypt, 
holds  good  here  also  on  the  smaller  scale  of  some  tens  of 
years. 

When  the  people  were  already  established  in  Canaan,  and 
looked  back  upon  the  long  period  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert  after  their  Exodus,  undoubtedly  the  view  became  fixed 
amon^  them  that  the  time  passed  in  the  desert  had  been  forty 
years — a  round  number,  the  early  adoption  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Book  of  Origins.^  But  when  its  author  sought 
to  assign  to  the  several  still  remembered  events  of  this  long 
period  their  proper  dates — ^their  years,  months,  and  days,  we 
see  at  once  how  difficult  it  was  even  tiien  to  effect  this  in  any 
historical  sense.  For  while  the  entire  middle  of  these  forty 
years  remained  a  completely  blank  space,  of  which  nothing 
further  is  said  than  that  the  generation  which  came  up  from 
Egypt  had  to  die  in  the  desert  for  its  backslidings,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  better,*  all  those  events  which  could  not 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  wanderings  were  placed  in  the  first 
two  years,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the  last  year  of  the  forty. 
Within  these  three  years,  which  are  not  even  quite  filled  up, 
the  exact  month  and  day  are  occasionally  defined.  The  fol- 
lowing instances,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  these  specifi- 
cations. In  the  first  year :  the  fifteenth  day  (i.e.  the  middle)  of 
the  second  month  ; '  the  day  of  the  third  month  (i.e.  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  month).  *  In  the  second 
year :  New  Yearns  day,  for  the  setting  up  of  the  sacred  Taber- 
nacle,* the  first  day  of  the  second  month,*  and  the  twentieth 
of  the  same.^  In  the  third  year :  New  Yearns  day.®  In  the 
fortieth,  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month.*  It  requires  no  long 
reflection  to  perceive  how  vague  and  indefinite  after  all  are  even 
these  isolated  data,  to  say  nothing  either  of  the  forty  days' 
journey  of  the  spies,  which  corresponds  to  the  forty  years  of  the 

*  With  which  agree  some  passages  of  *  Num.  xiv.  28-35. 

the  older  prophets,  as  Amos  ii.  10,  v.  26.  •  Ex.  xvi.  1. 

The  early  Arabs  also  used  the  number  *  Ex.  xix.  1. 

40  for  a  long  and  dismal  period,  as  for  *  Ex.  xl.  2,  17 ;  and  Num.  ix.  1. 

instance  their  two   greatest  wars  before  •  Num.  i.  1. 

Mohammed,  those  of  DAchis  and  of  Basfts,  *  Num.  x.  11, 

each  of  which  was  said  to  have  lasted  40  *  xx.  1. 

years.  •  xxxiii.  38.* 

B  B 
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whole  period  *  in  tlie  Book  of  Origins,  or  of  the  forty  days 
assigned  by  later  narrators  to  the  abode  of  Moses  upon  Sinai 
(p.  606). 

While  it  is  from  this  cause  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  connected 
history  of  the  journeys  and  fortunes  of  the  people  in  the  desert, 
a  fresh  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact,  that  the  latest  narrator 
can  be  clearly  shown  to  have  onutted  many  circumstances  from 
the  middle  period  of  the  forty  years  as  described  in  the  Book  of 
Origins.  At  the  very  point  where  this  narrator  introduces 
for  the  second  time  many  passages  from  the  earliest  record,*  he 
must  have  made  various  omissions  from  the  Book  of  Origins, 
unless  we  assume  that  these  are  due  only  to  later  copyists* 
For  whoever  is  at  all  accurately  acquainted  with  the  style  and 
method  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  grandest  historical  work  of  the  aaeient  Hebrews,  must 
confess  that  such  a  leap  as  that  between  Num.  xx.  13  and 
XX.  14,  where  the  naorrative  passes  without  preparation  from 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  joumeyings  to  the  fortieth, 
cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  it.  That  a  long  desolate  period 
would  follow  is  indeed  already  indicated  with  tolerable  clearness 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  but  its  actual  entrance,  and  the 
transition  to  a  new  and  better  generation  in  the  fortieth  year, 
must  necessarily  have  been  related  before  xx.  14.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  the  first  words  of  chapter  xx.  appear  quite  dis- 
connected ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  any  historian 
who  gives  a  connected  narrative,  and  especially  opposed  to  the 
detailed  descriptive  method  of  the  Book  of  Origins :  '  The 
children  of  Israel  came  in  full  congregation  to  the  desert  of  Zin 
in  the  first  month — and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.'  For  as 
we  cannot  possibly  understand  this  first  month  to  belong  to  the 
second  year,  on  account  of  Ex.  xl.  and  Num.  x.  the  reader  has  not 
the  slightest  due  as  to  which  year  the  narrator  intended.  Indeed 
we  might  even  think  the  fortietii  year  was  meant,  since  the 
events  following  after  xx.  14  obviously  belong  to  that ;  especially 
the  death  of  Miriam  (mentioned  xx.  i.),  since  the  death  of  Aaron, 
which  is  mentioned  soon  afterwards,'  undoubtedly  *  faUs  in  that 
year,  and  the  Book  of  Origins  always  treats  as  typical  this 
exalted  £a.mily.  But  the  general  spirit  of  this  book  obliges  us 
to  consider  the  vehemence  of  the  people  in  their  craving  for 
water,  as  well  as  the  yet  faltering  faith  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to 
point  not  to  the  close  but  to  the  commencement  of  the  forty 
years.     The  complaint  uttered  by  the  people  in  verses  3-5, 

»  Num.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  34.  »  xx.  22-29. 

*  Between  Num.  xx.  14  and  xxii.  *  According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  38,  39. 
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takes  us  back  to  the  same  time.  We  camiot  therefore  donbt 
that  this  event  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year.  Thus  the  abruptness  of  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  later  period  appears  even  more  striking. 

Through  this  mutilation  of  the  narrative  of  the  very  book 
which  certainly  contained  the  ftdlest  account  of  the  whole 
forty  years,  every  attempt  now  made  to  obtain  a  connected 
idea  of  that  long  period  would  fail,  had  we  not,  besides  other 
accounts,  two  distinct  auxiliaries,  &om  which  some  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  speaker  in  Deuteronomy 
gives  a  short  but  connected  survey  (chaps.  i.-iii.)  of  all  the 
journeys  and  fortunes  of  the  people  in  the  desert  from  Sinai 
onwards  :  and  since,  judging  from  many  indications  (see  above, 
p.  453),  he  employed  for  this  purpose  other  authorities  besides 
the  written  ones  now  extant,  this  survey,  although  short  and 
written  at  a  late  period,  is  in  some  rejects  invaluable.  Then 
we  possess  also  the  lists  of  encampments  which  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon  (pp.  444  sqq.) ;  which,  although  consisting 
chiefly  of  dry  names  of  places,  yet,  as  being  very  ancient  docu- 
ments, should  always  be  first  consulted ;  and  tiiese  bald  names 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  of  all,  where  the  other  accounts 
either  differ  from  them  or  leave  a  blank.  Taking  all  these  various 
authorities  into  frill  consideration  together,  the  most  likely  view 
which  we  can  obtain  of  the  whole  of  this  long  period  is  the 
following. 

1)  Considering  that  Moses  (according  to  pp-  490  sqq.)  at  first 
intended  to  lead  the  people  by  the  very  nearest  way  from 
Egypt  north-east  to  Canaan  (vrithout  touching  Sinai),  and  only 
when  compelled  by  unexpected  obstacles  abandoned  tibis  design 
in  order  first  to  establish  at  Sinai  a  new  national  organisation,^ 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  then,  on  the  completion  of  this 
organisation  at  Sinai,  he  led  them  wiihout  ftirther  delay  to  the 
execution  of  his  object.  Now  it  is  certain  froia  the  very  words  of 
the  ancient  exposition  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  (p.  584),  that 
this  object  was  no  other  than  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Indeed 
all  historical  indications  point  to  the  fact,  that  Moses,  desired 
promptly  to  use  the  fresh  enthusiasm  and  general  exaltation 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  deliverance  and  the 
giving  of  the  law,  for  the  attainment  of  the  nearest  earthly 

'  How  necessary  it  then  was  on  every  towards  Elah  (though  this  route,  recently 
account  first  to  reorganise  the  people,  is  described  by  Bartlett,  was  undonbtedly 
clear  also  (see  p.  518  sq.)  from  the  fact  practicable  also  in  those  days),  but  first 
that  Moses  after  the  passage  of  the  Kod  retreated  southwards  into  the  sacred  fast- 
Sea  did  not  take  the  straight  road  to  the  nesses  of  Sinai, 
east,  direct  across  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 

B  R    2 
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object  held  out  to  his  people.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp  at  Sinai,  which  according  to  the  Book  of  Origins  occurred 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year,  the  Israelites,  guided 
by  Jethro  and  his  Kenites,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  desert 
(pp.  467  sqq.),  advanced  exactly  as  if  they  were  to  force  their 
way  immediately  into  Canaan.  The  Tabernacle  was  brought 
by  seyeral  stages  '  from  the  desert  near  Sinai  into  the  desert 
of  Paran.*  The  name  *  Desert  of  Paran/  as.  used  in  the  Book 
of  Origins,  is  very  general,  denoting,  like  the  present  name 
el'Tih^  (desolate),  nothing  more  definite  than  the  great  desert 
to  the  north  of  the  Jebel  el-Tih — the  mountain  charu  which  rises 
higher  towards  the  south,  and  culminates  in  Sinai,  forming  the 
southern  half  of  the  peninsula  enclosed  by  the  Bed  Sea.^  And 
as  this  desert,  intersected  by  some  lower  ranges,  extends  to  the 
southern  boimdary  of  Judea,  it  was  quite  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  Moses,*  if  he  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  in- 
cursion into  Canaan  from  the  south,  should  at  once  send  out 
from  thence  his  twelve  spies  to  gain  information  on  the  routes 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  to  be  conquered;  as  in 
similar  cases  when  a  hostile  country  is  to  be  immediately 
entered.® 

But  the  story  already  considered  (pp.  598  sq.),  with  all  its 
brevity  on  secuhu*  affairs,  still  allows  the  fact  to  peep  through, 
that  this  second  attempt  of  Moses  to  enter  the  Promised  Land 
aa  soon  as  possible,  was  miserably  frustrated  through  the  guilt 
of  the  people.  Just  when  the  fruits  of  these  wearisome  jour- 
neyings  were  to  be  gathered,  cowardly  despondency  first,  and 
then  an  overthrow  consequent  on  an  ill-considered  advance, 
threw  the  attacking  party  far  back  from  the  goal  which  seemed 
already  within  reach  (see  above  pp.  698  sq.).     The  Israelilibs 

'  Num.  X.  12,  pare  the  Maranites  in  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  18, 

'  Which  are  inserted   in  xi.   34,   36,  and  Pharnitis  in  the  Geography  of  Moses 

xii.  16;  compare  xxxiii.  16-^18.  Choren.,  p.  362. 

■  I.  e.  !|nil   *  desert,  wilderness,'  out  of  «  See  especially  the  large  map  of  Arabia 

which  was  formed  the  Arabic  dj^  ;  see  Petr«a  which  appeared  in  Pans,  1834  ag 

„^      _, .                       1    ••     i»  1.U  a  supplement  to  the  previously  published 

Sur.  T.  29.    This  more  general  use  of  the  j^^^    ^^  yj^^^  ^^  ^^  \f^^r^^ ;  and 

name  IS  found  also  in  Deut.  i.  1 ;  but  on-  Berghaus's  large  map  of  Palestine,  Gotha, 

ginally  Paran  must  have  been  one  distinct  ,  gg^     ^o  these  are  now  added  the  great 

spot  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Great  ^^  ^^^  Peninsula  of  Sinai  given  by 

Desert,  as  appears  especiiJly  from  Gen  Rotinson  in  his  Travds,  and  C.  dimmer- 

XIV.  6;  1  Kings  xi.  18.     The  Valley  of  ^^^.^  j^^^^  of  Palestine  and  the  Penm- 

Feiian    ,\jM  to  the  north-west  of  Sinai  gula  of  Sinai ^  sheets  7-15  (Berlin,  1850). 

(mentionedpT  622),  although  identified  The  newer  maps,  Vwidervelde'sC  1865)  and 

with  this  Paran  as  early  as  the  time  of  Robinson  s  (to  his  Later  Researches)  here 

the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (on  account  of  contribute  nothing  new. 

such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.  *  Num.  xiii.,  xiv. 

3),    undoubtedly  was   originally  a  very  •  See  similar  cases  in  Num.  xxi.  32; 

different  locality;  but  we  may  well  com-  Josh.  ii.  1-iii.  1,  vii.  2-4. 
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were  driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  as  &r  as 
Hormah,*  a  city  which  is  at  least  known*  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah ;  from  which  we  can  infer  how 
far  the  army  must  have  penetrated  northwards.  We  possess 
however,  as  it  seems,  a  second  and  really  more  distinct  tradi- 
tion of  this  overthrow,  in  a  passage  which  now  stands  quite 
isolated,  but  which  was  certainly  derived  from  the  Earliest  Nar- 
rator.' In  this  account  the  Ganaanitish  King  of  Arad,  a  city  ^ 
which  lay  not  fiw  fit)m  Hormah  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Desert  of  Judah,  attacked  the  Israelites,  and  took  some  prisoners, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  they  were  advancing  by  the  way  of  the 
*  Atharim,'  which,  though  as  yet  obscure  to  us,  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  historical  name  for  the  direct  way  from  Sinai  to  Judea. 
But  when  it  is  said  (w.  2,  3)  that  Israel  then  smote  the  Ca- 
naanites in  return  in  the  same  district,  and  in  accordance  veith 
a  vow  devoted  them  and  their  cities,  i.  e.  devoted  them  to  de- 
struction (for  which  reason  the  place  had  the  name  of  Hormah 
the  ^devoted'),  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  this  requital  ' 
followed  immediately  upon  the  defeat,  since  we  find  else- 
where^ that  a  fierce  contest  raged  at  a  later  time  between  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews  for  this  very  southern  border-city, 
formerly  called  Zephath. 

For  this  much  is  quite  clear,  that  the  frustration  of  this 
second  attempt  to  push  into  the  mountains  of  Judea  frt>m  the 
south  not  only  drove  back  the  people  for  a  long  period  from  the 
visible  goal  of  their  wanderings,  but  what  was  much  worse, 
dethroned  them  from  the  new  and  scarcely  secured  elevation  of 
their  spiritual  life ;  and  that  a  long  dark  interval  ensued,  to  which 
later  ages  gladly  closed  their  eyes.  The  Book  of  Origins  con- 
nects the  threat  of  a  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  desert  directly 
with  the  insubordination  which  broke  out  there ;  and  such  open 
insurrections  against  Moses  and  Aaron  as  that  of  Korah,  and 
others  hinted  at  in  the  traditions  preserved  from  that  age  (see 

*  Num.  xir.  45.  -»  « <'  j 

«  From  Josh.  xii.  14,  xii.  4.  2rli*J\  and  ^^i.J'  its  diminutive,  names 

*  Num.m.  1-3.  of   places    to   the  south  of  Tell  'ArAd, 

*  According  to  Josh.  xiL  14 ;  Judges  a  trace  of  the  old  name  of  the  city  has 
i.  16.  The  site  of  this  place  has  been  been  retained,  as  Robinson  conjectures 
foundbyRobin8on(5iW.i?«.,2ded.p.l01)  (5iW.i?«.,2ded.ii.p.l01,  201);  butthese 
in  Tell  *  ArAd  (where  however  no  ruins  names,  which  are  moreover  not  very  un- 
are  now  seen),  yet  during  the  Middle  common  in  those  parts,  now  denote  merely 
Ages  it  was  well  known ;  see  Carmoiys  narrow  defiles,  and  we  are  as  yet  too  little 
ItifUraires  de  la  Terre-Sainte  (Brussels,  instructed  in  the  topographical  details  of 
1847),  p.  244.  this  reeion  to  hazard  an  opinion.    Row- 

»  Judges  i.  16,  17.  As  Hormah,  there-  lands  (in  G.  Williams's  Holy  City,  p.  488) 
fore,  in  Jos.  xv.  30  was  only  the  Israel-  thinks  he  has  found  Sep&ta  much  farther 
itish   name,   it    is   conceivable    that   in    to  the  south. 
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pp.  601  sqq.),  ratnst  surely  have  followed  not  long  after  the 
external  misfortunes ;  since  all  history  teaches  how  ready  are 
all  the  reserved  elements  of  internal  discontent  to  burst  forth 
after  a  disastrous  campaign.  The  people  could  go  neither  for- 
wards into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan  nor  back  again  into 
Egypt;  the  thread  of  their  secular  efforts  was  broken;  and 
history  throws  a  veil  over  the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  a  long 
period  of  humiliation  which  followed  the  surprising  elevation 
only  just  attained.  Therefore  it  is  said  elsewhere^  that  ^  the 
people  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days  which  could  not  be  counted,' 
thus  not  giving  in  that  passage  their  exact  number. 

In  general,  the  fortimes  of  the  people  during  those  many  years 
undoubtedly  took  very  much  the  form  presented  in  the  Book  of 
Origins.  But  if  Mrith  the  account  of  the  wanderings  given  there 
we  compare  the  ancient  list  of  the  encampments  given  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  which  was  indeed  its  own  authority  (see  pp.  444  sqq.), 
we  see  that  here  the  Book  of  Origins  must  have  shortened  and 
contracted  much  of  the  original  history ;  as  indeed  has  already 
been  noticed,  pp.  444  sqq.  The  task  therefore  which  remains 
for  us — to  restore  the  whole  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
clearness,  by  the  help  of  this  detailed  Ust  of  encampments — 
is  one  of  especial  difficulty,  because  though  the  direct  way  from 
Egypt  to  Sinai  has  been  very  often  described  in  modem  times, 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently explored  in  all  directions  by  well-informed  Europeans.* 

The  two  first  encampments  on  leaving  Sinai  are  in  the 
passages  quoted  above  ^.  612)  Eibroth-hattaavah  {Graves  of 
Desire)  and  Hazeroth  {Cawrts) :  this  last  encampment '  recent 
travellers  subsequent  to  Burckhardt  have  traced  not  without  pro- 
bability in  a  place  possessing  a  well,  called  El- Hudherah,  which 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  Sinai.^     Though  it  might  appear  from 

>  Dent.  i.  46.  Ev,  ix.  29.    The  plain  of  the  same  namo 

'  I  still  let  this  remark  stand,  althongh  farther  to    the  west,  which  J.  Wilson 

since  it  was  written  many  recent  travellers,  {The  Lands  of  the  JBibte^  i.  p.  256-260) 

as  J.  Rowlands,  J.  Wilson,  &c.,  have  tra-  says  he  has   discovered,  and  which  he 

veiled  through  those  parts ;  still  the  chief  prefers,  would  in  any  case  only  be  named 

part  remains  to  be  done,  especially  so  far  as  from  the  well. 

accuracy  is  concerned.  The  latest  journey,  *  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  with 
also,  described  in  the  Auelandiot  \%bl,  Seetzen(i?rtwwiii.  p.  89)andBaumer(P«- 
p.  369,  gives  us  nothing  instructive  on  irdge  zur  bibliachcn  G(ographie,l%^^^'p,Q) 
this  point.  Since  1856  however  the  great  see  in  Di-zahab,  which  is  mentioned  in 
work  by  Lottin  de  Laval,  Voyage  dans  la  Deut.  i.  1  after  Hazeroth,  the  Dahab 
PhiinsiUe  Arahiqve  et  Vtj^yfte  moyennSf  which  Ues  on  the  soa-coast  directly  to 
has  been  published,  on  which  see  Jahrb.  d,  the  east  of  Sinai ;  because  in  Deut.  i.  1 
Bibl.  Wiss,  viii.  p.  140,  ix.  p.  123  sq.  a  district  in  which  Moses  was  speaking  in 
*  In  the  pronunciation  adopted  by  the  the  fortieth  year,  north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
LXX.,  *Aff7ip^,  repeated  about  the  second  evidently  meant ;  and  if  Sftph  bo  the  same 
century  before  Christ  by  Demetrius,  quoted  as  Supha  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  then  it  is  a  ques- 
by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  £us.  Prcep,  tion  whether  in  agreement  with  this  pas- 
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tliis  that  the  march,  having  been  first  directed  towards  the  north- 
east, must  have  so  continued  as  far  as  Elah,  the  seaport  at  the 
nortiiem  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea,  especi- 
ally as  that  would  be  a  very  slight  deviation  from  the  direct 
rosbd  to  Canaan ;  yet  we  find  in  the  names  of  the  following  en- 
campments no  proof  of  this.  We  meet  next"  with  twelve  en- 
campments which  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  stories  of  these 
wanderings.  As  these  are  here  left  without  explanation,  and  com- 
prise not  a  single  name  well  known  from  other  sources,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  position."  Since,  however,  according 
to  the  foregoing  views  we  must  at  all  events  look  for  the  directest 
road  to  Canaan,  the  first  place,  Bithmah,  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  present  WAdi  Abu-Eetem4t,  which  name  is  only  a 
modem  Arabic  form  of  one  signifying  *  shrubbery.'  This  place 
lies  south  of  El-'Augeh  (or  El- Abie),  and  has  plentiftil  wells  in 
its  neighbourhood.'  It  is  situated,  indeed,  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  north ;  but  this  need  create  no  difficulty, 
since  smaller  resting-places  between  the  previous  encampment 
and  this  may  have  been  passed  over.  Among  the  following 
eleven  names  there  are  according  to  all  appearance  several 
which  are  elsewhere  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  most  southern 
part  of  Judah :  Rimmon-parez,  v^  19  ;*  Libnah,  or  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Septuagint,  Leb6na,  v.  20  ;^  Hash- 
monah,  v.  29  ;^  possibly  also  Bissah,  v.  21.^  It  results  from  this 
then,  that  the  Israelites  had  already  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Judah ;  and  we 
need  have  no  farther  doubts  on  this  point,  because  even  the 
Book  of  Origins  mentions  that  they  had  been  driven  back 
as   far  as  Hormah  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  ;^  which 

sage  we  ought  not  to  read  2T\^  for  3nt»  or  *  Bimmon,   assigned   to   the   tribe  of 

(according  to  the  Septnagint)  the  latter  in  Simeon,  lay  to  the  south  of  Judah :  Josh. 

both  places;   Hazeroth  may  be  another  zy.  32  (compare  xix.  7),    Zech.  xiv.  10; 

place  of  that  name.  the  Ttfifxovs  in  the  Daroma,  in  the  Ono' 

^  Num.  xxxiii.  18-29.  masHcon  of  Eusebins  ;  the  epithet  Parez, 

'  The  names  themselyes  appear  to  hare  too,  guides  us  (according  to  p.  365  sq.) 

boen  in  general  pretty  faithfully  preserved,  to  Judah ;  while  Kimmon,  obviously  de- 

sinco  most  of  the  variations  in  the  Septua-  rived  from  the  god  of  that  name,  wor- 

gint  concern  only  the  pronunciation  of  the  shipped  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Canaan, 

vowels;  'ZiKiuava  in  ver.  29  is  probably  occurs  very  frequently  as  the  name  of  a 

taken  from  ver.  41  ;  but  in  ver.  26  Kotoo^  place. 

guides  us  to  the  reading  nnnp  for  nnn*  *  The  Libnah  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii. 

■Robinson    was    there    {Biblical   Be-  16  evidently  lies  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to 

searches,  i.  p.  192-194.),  but  he  did  not  the  north  of  Arad. 

think  of   the  Biblical  Bithmah    (LXX.  '  Compare  this  with  Hcshmon  in  Josh. 

*Po0o/ia),  because  he  views  the  entire  wan-  xv.  27. 

dering  of  the  Israelites  differently;   but  '  If  Vijffffa  is  the  correct  reading  in 

De  la  Borde  had  already  referred  to  this  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9,  xiv.  16.  2  ;  Bell, 

place.     It  is  true,  places  named  from  the  Jvd.  i.  13. 8. 

desert-shrub  Rithmah  are  not  infrequent  ■    Num.   xiv.   46,  and   compare  Deut. 

in  those  parts  at  the  present  day.  i.  44 ;   the  latter  passage  shows  that  in 
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implies  that  they  had  previooslj  adyanced  mucli  farther  than 
Hormah. 

2)  Thus  repulsed,  the  Israelites  may  then  first  have  sought  a 
refuge  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  their  kindred,  the 
Edomites,  in  Kadesh,  a  place  which  emerges  from  the  darkness 
of  those  times  as  especially  important,  and  where  evidently  the 
community  of  Israel  had  their  central  station  during  a  yery 
long  period.  As  the  name  Eladesh  itself  declares,  and  the 
remaining  extant  traces  of  its  history  teach,  this  place  long 
before  Moses  was  a  sanctuary  upon  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  in 
whose  still  solitude  an  oracle  had  its  seat.  As  from  Egypt 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  near  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the 
desert,  so  frx>m  Edom  and  other  adjacent  districts  many  oracle- 
seekers  in  the  most  ancient  times  imdoubtedly  came  to  Kadesh.^ 
Around  this  sanctuary  had  long  gathered  a  considerable  city,^ 
which  with  its  surrounding  territory  appears  then  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Amalekites  (pp.  466  sq.,  523).  From  these  Israel 
took  it  by  several  victorious  combats.  The  exact  position  of 
this  old  sacred  spot  has  not  in  modem  times  been  discovered 
with  certainty,  indeed  its  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  already 
destroyed  not  long  after  David.^  But  it  is  more  definitely 
described  as  being  not  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  but  in  that  of  Zin, 

the  seventh  century  this  extreme  southern  Weibeh,  and  builds  a  c;reat  deal  upon 
region  belonged  to  Edom.  this  identification  (Bibl.  Ties.  ii.  173-176 ; 
>  The  oldest  name  of  this  place  was  but  his  reasons  are  quite  general,  and 
therefore  the  *  Well  of  Decision,"  i.  e.  of  might  equally  well  apply  to  another  spot ; 
the  *  Oracle/  Gen.  xiy.  7 ;  where  the  word  moreover  el  WQJbeh  appears  to  me  to  lie 
DDt^  stands  in  the  same  sense  as  above  too  far  to  the  south.  Aud  in  fact  J. 
p.  619.  Bowlands,  with  the  assent  of  J.  Wilson 
•  Numb.  xz.  16.  and  G-.  Williams,  tries  to  find  Kadcsh 
'  This  phice  seems  to  have  retained  its  much  further  to  the  west,  not  far  from  the 
importance  till  the  time  of  David  (Ps.  xxix.  WAdi  'Artsh,  which  pours  its  waters  into  the 
8),  though  called  by  the  Deuteronomist  Mediterranean,  and  lies  to  the  north-east 
(Deut.  i.  2  and  Josh.  z.  41),  and  some-  ofthe  Jebelel-HaUl, — this  place  being  still 
times  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  though  only  called  Qudau  by  the  desert  tribes  living 
towards  the  end  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  zzziv.  there  (see  Eowlands's  Holy  CUy^  pp.  487- 
4;  Josh.  XV.  8,  and  here  possibly  by  a  492,  ed.  1);  but  Ck)nnt  Bertou  (in  the 
later  addition),  by  another  name— Kadosh  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  giogr.^  1839,  p.  322) 
Bamoa.  This  can  .only  be  explained  by  claimed  to  have  discovered  to  the  north- 
supposing  that  a  neighbouring  place  called  west  of  el-Weibeh  on  the  Jebel  M&darah, 
Barnea  had  become  of  greater  import-  a  place,  Kadessa,  whose  position  would  in 
ance,  so  that  Eadesh  took  its  name  as  a  fact  probably  suit  the  best.  Moreover, 
distinctive  epithet.  But  Barnea  itself  earlier  still,  Seetzen  (according  to  his  manu- 
must  have  soon  disappeared ;  for  the  scripts  quoted  in  C.  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
Taigums,  Saadia,  and  the  Chron,  Samar.  bd.  xiv.  p.  840,  and  in  his  printed  Reisen^ 
xxii.,  instead  of  Eadesh  give  Bakim,  iii.  p.  48)  discovered  a  VAdiEdeis,  of  which 
whose  position  indeed  is  not  accurately  no  further  note  has  been  taken.  Be- 
defined  in  Istachriy  p.  35,  Moll.,  in  the  sides,  a  tribe  Eudairat  has  its  settlements 
hex.  geogr,  i.  p.  479,  and  in  Abtdfeda,  scattered  over  the  same  region,  and  there 
but  which  even  Josephus  in  the  Anti-  is  an  *Ain-Eudairat.  This  entire  question 
quities,  iv.  4.  7,  7.  1,  regarded  as  identical  is  therefore  still  in  want  of  a  final  sottle- 
with  Petra.  Biobinson  believes  he  has  ment:  see  also  Jahrb.  d.  Bib.  Wins.  v. 
found  the  site   of   Eadesh  in  'Aia    el  p.  228  sq.,  viii.  p.  142  sq.) 
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and  on  the  Edomite  frontier.'  From  the  fact  that  the  desert  of 
Zin  stretched  to  the  south-west  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  during 
the  independence  of  Israel  bounded  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  the 
south-east,^  and  besides  was  evidently  of  less  extent  than  the 
desert  of  Paran,  we  can  form  at  least  an  approximate  estimate 
of  its  position.  To  the  south  or  more  exactly  to  the  south-east 
of  it  lay  the  not  less  ancient  Paran,'  which  ultimately  gave  its 
name  to  the  entire  desert  on  the  eastern  edge  of  which  it  lay. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  understand  that  the  seat  of  power, 
which  from  the  nature  of  that  age  was  identical  with  the  seat 
of  the  oracle,  was  provisionally  established  at  Kadesh  in  pre- 
ference to  aU  other  places.^  But  though  the  Israelites  here  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  secure  against  the  wandering  Amalekites, 
yet  their  relationtoEdom  was  obviously  not  yet  settled,  and  should 
the  mountain  country  of  Edom  behind  them  become  hostile,  their 
position  might  become  a  very  serious  one.  Therefore  we  must 
repeat  in  this  place  the  observation  before  made  (p.  467  sqq.), 
that  all  the  nations  connected  through  Abraham's  name  must 
at  that  time  have  held  more  closely  together  and  made  common 
cause  against  the  Aborigines,  as  well  as  against  the  Canaanites. 
Prom  Edom  especially,  as  the  nearest  of  their  kindred,  the 
Israelites  might  then  fairly  hope  for  the  readiest  sympathy  and 
protection.  During  those  days  of  trial  in  the  *  Desert  of  Paran,' 
they  evidently  obtamed  help  and  repose  by  keeping  as  near  as 

'  This  follows  from  the  Book  of  Origins,  which  Schubert  (Retse,  ii.  p.  363)  says  he 

Num.  xiv.  26,  xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiv.  4 ;  found  in  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  the 

Deut.  xxxii.  51 ;  Josh.  xv.  3,  and  compare  Hazeroth   mentioned  p.  614  ha«  not  yet 

with  Num.  xxxiii.  36  (see  above,  p.  446),  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 

and  especially  Num.  xx.  16.     This  is  not  other  traveller.    Feir&n  also  (p.  612)  is 

invalidated  by  the  fact  that  on  one  ooca-  distinct,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Fathers 

sion   (Num.  xiii.  26)   the  more  general  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Itiner,  Ant. 

name  Paran  is  used  instead  of  Zin,  espe-  Mart,  xl.  ed.  Tobler,  was  called  Paran,  and 

cially  as  in  this  passage  the  word  is  on  in  that  of  fidrisi  (i.  p.  32,  Jaub.),  Aaron's 

other  grounds  open  to  the  suspicion  of  Paran. 

being  a  false  reading,  as  will  soon  be  ^  Since  the  Book  of  Origins  so  greatly 
shown.  According  to  Deut.  i.  2  it  lay  on  reduces  the  number  of  encampments  as 
the  eastern  route,  eleven  days' journey  from  scarcely  to  name  the  first  two,  it  is 
,  Sinai.  not  surprising  that  it  takes  the  Ark  of 
^  Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3.  the  Covenant  at  once  from  Sinai  to  Eadesh, 
•  This  follows  especially  from  Gen.  xiv.  or  at  least  does  not  describe  it  as  being 
6,  7,  according  to  which  one  turns  from  carried  with  the  people  into  the  mountains 
Paran  to  the  north-west  to  go  to  Kadesh.  of  Judah  (Num.  xiv.  44) ;  yet  it  does  not 
The  fact  that  the  Shur,  mentioned  p.  621,  speak  till  later  of  the  entire  congregation 
is  always  described,  in  contradistinction  as  going  to  Kadesh  (xx.  1).  This  con- 
to  Paran  and  Kadesh,  as  the  city  which  tradiction  would  cease  if  Kadesh  were 
bounded  on  the  west  this  great  desert  of  omitted  in  Num.  xiii.  26 ;  and  in  fact  it 
the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  all  ought  properly  not  to  come  till  after  Zin, 
such  topographical  definitions  were  cer-  xx.  1,  14,  22  (and  compare  with  xii.  16). 
tainly  adapted  to  the  frequent  communi-  However,  Kadesh  was  read  in  Num.  xiii. 
cation  maintained  between  Petra  and  26,  even  by  the  Deuteronomist,  as  follows 
Egypt,  also  furnishes  a  datum  for  deter-  from  Deut.  i.  19. 
mining  the  position  of  Paran.    The  Fhara 
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possible  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
thus,  as  it  were,  putting  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  the 
older  and  then  more  powerful  sister-nation. 

If  Eladesh  was  only  the  central  seat  of  the  eommmiity,  it  is  ob* 
Tious  that  the  separate  tribes  would  spread  ont  from  thence  over 
the  desert,  when  and  where  they  could  best  find  food  and  shelter. 
Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  stories  of  that  troublous  period, 
we  can  bring  forward  one  example  which  shows  that  this  was  the 
case.  When  the  whole  people  came  to  £adesh  in  tiie  desert  of  Zin 
(so  says  the  Book  of  Origins),  the  people  quarreUed  with  Moses 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water,  and  even  Moses  and  Aaron 
doubted  for  a  moment  of  the  divine  aid,  so  that  both  had  to  be 
put  to  shame  by  Jahve  himself;  therefore  the  well  of  water 
which  was  then  opened  and  ended  the  difficulty  and  despair, 
was  called  the  water  of  Meribah  {strife),^  This  place,  Meribah, 
therefore,  lay  near  to  Kadesh,  whence  it  was  also  called  Meribat 
Kadesh  (i.e.  Meribah  near  Kadesh) ; '  and  we  gather  from  this 
that  the  people  also  spread  themselves  abroad  around  Eadesh. 
Another  similar  place  was  probably  Taberah  (i.e.  place  of  hwm- 
mg)^  in  which  another  Divine  chastisement  is  located.' 

But  another  peculiar  difficulty  arises  in  the  consideration  of 
this  and  all  other  stories  of  the  residence  oflsrael  in  the  desert 
during  this  long  period.  We  possess  in  the  Book  of  Origins 
an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  Moses. 
We  have,  first,  in  Numbers  i.,  ii.,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
the  people  at  Sinai ;  in  which  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  all  the  twelve  tribes  with  the  exception  of  Levi,  from  the 
twentieth  year  upwards,  were  603,550.  Next,  in  Numbers 
xxvi.  we  have  an  estimate  made  in  the  last  days  of  Moses'  life, 
after  the  people  had  suffered  the  defeat  in  the  south  of  Judah, 

*  Num.  XX.  1-13.    Here  the  ffoilt  of  close  to  the  eacred  motintain  of  Horeb 

•wrangling  is  ascribed  to  the  people  only  itself  the  names  Well  of  Massa  (Trial), 

(ver.   18),  while    the  want  of   faith  is  and  Meribah  had  originated  (Ex.  xvii. 

charged  upon  Moses  and  Aaron  also  (yer.  1~7»  and  compare  the  repetition  of  the 

12).    In  other  passages  also  of  the  same  same  in  Deut.  vi.  16,  ix.  22).    A  different 

Book  of  Origins  this  is  dwelt  upon  as  the  view  is,  that  the  trial  is  to  be  regarded 

special  guilt  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  as  in  as  a  gracious  allotment  of  God,  because 

them  even  a  transient  unbelief  is  a  much  by  withstanding  it  man  cannot  but  grow 

greater  fault  than  a  more  abiding  incre-  in  blessedness ;  which  view,  taken  from 

dulity  in  the  people  (Num.  xx.  24,  xxvii.  the  ancient  passage  Ex.  xv.  25,  26,  is  in 

14;  Beut.  xxxii.  51).    Since,  however,  a  Ps.Ixxxi:  8  [7]  applied  to  Meribah,  and  in 

similar  trial  of  the  patience  and  faith  of  the  poetical  pas$:age  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  at  the 

the  people  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  same  time  restricted  to  Levi,  in  obvious 

had  been  placed  by  the  Earliest  Narrator  connection  with  tlie  history  given  in  Ex. 

even  before  the  arrival  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xv.  xxxii.-xxxiv. 

25,  26),  the  Fourth  Narrator  was  enabled  *  Num.    xxvii.    14 ;    Deut.   xxxii.   51  ; 

to  present  at  the  last  encampment  be-  compare  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28. 

fore    Sinai   a    story    similar  to  that  in  ■  Num.  xi.  3  ;  Deut.  ix.  22 ;  see  above, 

the  Book  of  Origins,  and  to  pretend  that  p.  699. 
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and  had  besides  endured  the  many  terrible  privations  of  the 
desert  dnring  so  man^y  years ;  in  this  we  find  the  eolleotive 
number  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  not  considerably 
diminished,  but  amounting  to  601, 780.^  Even  if  we  assume 
that  from  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty  there  were  only  excepted  the  very  old  men  who  were 
quite  incapacitated,  still  the  whole  people  at  that  time  most  have 
numbered  about  two  millions.  But  all  modem  travellers,  from 
Bonaparte  to  Biippell,  De  Laborde  and  Bobinsou,  state,  in 
some  instances  from  careful  computations,  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Sinai  at  present  has  not  many  more  than  6,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  from  its  imfruitfiil  soil  it  could  not  support 
a  much  greater  number.  How  then  could  so  many  Israelites 
have  supported  themselves  there  for  so  many  years,  and  this 
too  while,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  466  sq.},  Midiajiites  and  Amale- 
kites  also  dwelt  there  in  ^mutual  enmity,  and  by  no  means  in 
small  numbers?  If  we  should  try  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  Book  of  Origins  has  transferred  to  this 
period  the  computations  of  a  later  time,  we  should  do  injustice 
to  that  work.  It  is  true,  indeed,  its  historical  statements 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  so  literally  as  to  imply  that  the  com- 
putation took  place  on  the  precise  days  indicated.  The  general 
plan  of  the  work  is  opposed  to  this,  as  has  been  frequently 
shown,  and  a  special  proof  to  the  contrary  is  contained  in 
the  fact  that  the  census  which  took  place  several  months  earlier 
gives  as  many  adult  males  as  does  the  first  computation  of  those 
capable  of  bearing  arms.'  Moreover,  in  the  separate  tribes 
the  numbers  very  seldom  descend  even  to  the  tens  and  never  to 
imits.  But  otherwise  the  numbers  of  the  single  tribes  are 
evidently  accurate,  both  among  themselves,  and  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  computations  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
close  of  the  journey,  and  must  be  held  to  rest  upon  old  historical 
data ;  and  the  leaders  assigned  to  each  tribe  in  Num.  i.  ii.  are 
equally  historical.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  pos- 
sessed ancient  census-papers,  which  he  used  in  the  composition 
of  his  work  (see  p.  450  note,  and  94  sq.).  We  cannot  therefore 
fall  to  see  that  then  the  peninsula  must  have  supported  a  far 
more  numerous  population  than  now ;  in  a  condition  of  great 
privation  and  trial  certainly,  of  which  indeed  in  all  the  tradi- 

>   This  number  is  giyen  in  ver.  61 ;  but  year  of  the  exodas.    Comparing  with  this 

in  special  cases  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  the  round  number  600,000,  giren  in  Ex. 

show  a  greater  divergence,  tv.  18,  26,  41,  xii.  37  and  Num.  xi.  21  as  that  of  the 

60.  men  who  went  out  of  Egypt^  we  see  clearly 

*  Ex.  xxxviii.  26,  compared  with  Num.  that  all  these  numbers  must  be  taken  from 

i.  1  sq.    That  assessment  is  put  in  the  ancient  tables  of  taxation, 
first,  and  this  enumeration  in  the  second 
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tions  there  is  frequent  complaint,  but  still  so  that  a  fingal  and 
laborious  people  would  not  absolutely  perish,  if  only  they  made 
the  trials  themselves  sources  of  warning  and  of  strength.  Prom 
the  present  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  has 
moreover  been  utterly  neglected  by  the  human  hand,  no  certain 
conclusion  respecting  its  earlier  state  can  be  drawn  :  and  that 
peninsula  is  not  the  only  country  from  whose  present  scanty 
population  we  should  never  have  guessed  the  former  density  of 
human  life.  The  most  various  causes,  such  as  increasing  idleness 
or  barbarism  in  the  inhabitants  (which  are  indisputable  in  this 
case),  destruction  of  good  land  by  sand  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
winds  of  the  desert,  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
may  likewise  contribute  to  produce  the  gradual  desolation  of  a 
country.  Which  of  these  causes  may  have  been  in  operation 
here,  has  been  hitherto  little  investigated  in  recent  times.  This 
only  we  can  already  perceive,  although  the  country  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored  in  all  directions  by  intelligent 
Europeans,  that  it  is  by  no  means  one  vast  sandy  plain,  but 
possesses  a  multitude  of  hills  and  mountains  besides  Sinai ;  and 
the  most  recent  travellers  have  repeatedly  remarked  that  it 
shows  clear  indications  of  having  been  formerly  much  more 
extensively  cultivated.*  Moreover  we  cannot  exactly  know  how 
far  the  various  tribes  may  have  straggled  out  from  Kadesh  to 
procure  subsistence ;  for  it  is  clear  that  Kadesh  was  only  the 
resting-place  of  Moses  and  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  commimity  on  appointed  days. 

3)  Into  this  region  of  scarcity,  then,  the  people  were  at  first 
thrown  by  mere  necessity.  But  we  recognise  the  mark  of  a 
master-mind  in  the  fact  that  then  Moses  sought  to  retain  the 
people  as  long  as  possible  in  that  seclusion  and  stillness,  in 
order  completely  to  transform  them  into  another  nation,  phy- 
sically as  well  as  spiritually.  The  idea  that  as  a  Divine 
chastisement  for  their  last  presumptuous  deeds  a  new  genera- 
tion must  grow  up  in  the  desert,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  says, 
is  in  fewest  words  the  exact  truth  concerning  the  history  of 
these  years :  for  although  the  people  were  already  fi^ed  from 
Egyptian  superstition,  yet  there  still  clung  to  them  too  much 

>  Comp.  Riippell  {Base  in  Ntibierii  201 ;  and  comp.  p.  100)  have  reference  to  the 
Bartlett,  p.  121)and  other  trayellers.  The  same  Bubject.  The  doabts  of  the  histo- 
same  observation  may  be  made  of  many  rical  character  of  the  numbers  have  been 
other  regions  in  those  parts — of  Palestine  often  repeated  of  late,  being  especially 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  of  North  prompted  by  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pen- 
Africa,  according  to  Shaw,  Pelissier,  and  tateuch ;  but  they  have  not  been  put  on  a 
others,  and  even  of  the  district  about  sounder  basis,  nor  have  the  real  sources 
Mecca,  according  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  of  the  narrations  been  properly  discrimi. 
in  Arabia,  i.  240,  ii.  63  sq.  Seetzen's  ob-  natod. 
servations  also  (Rdaai.  iii.  p.  121,  129, 
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of  the  soft  lan^nid  Egyptian  character;  and  the  best  means 
to  eradicate  this  effeminacy  would  naturally  be  found  in  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  desert,  with  its  terrors  and  its  various 
and  severe  privations,  at  least  for  a  people  who  were  still 
accessible  to  better  influences.  If  the  Israelites,  a^  they  had 
just  shown  to  their  own  great  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
elevation  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves  through  the 
freedom  they  had  attained,  and  through  the  improved  religion 
and  government  they  had  established,  were  still  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  effeminate  life  of  the  luxurious  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  had  been  in  Egypt  too  long  degraded  to  dependence 
and  weakness,  to  be  able  effectually  to  oppose  any  formidable 
enemy  of  a  different  character  from  the  Egyptians :  it  could 
then  by  no  means  injure  them  to  be  powerfully  impelled  by  the 
difficulties  and  privations  of  the  desert  to  the  use  of  their 
slumbering  energies,  and  to  be  invigorated  by  the  purity  of  that 
Arabian  air,  which  has  ever  breathed  into  the  sons  of  the  soil 
courage  to  endure  and  to  conquer.  It  was  not  without  its  value 
that  the  school  of  the  new  constitution  and  religion,  which 
aroused  all  the  highest  powers  of  this  nation  during  the  early 
youth  of  their  independence,  was  the  Desert — ^the  very  region 
which  at  the  same  time  strained  and  strengthened  all  their 
lower  or  bodily  powers.  These  two  fundamentally  different 
incitements  to  culture — the  new  religion  and  the  dangers  of  the 
desert — continued  to  work  together  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  end  we  see  the  people  who  when  first  placed  in  their  new 
position  were  querulous  and  cowardly,  bom  again  into  a 
wonderfully  powerful  and  courageous  nation.  And  as  the 
ancient  tradition  recoxmts,  one  single  year,  the  fortieth  after  the 
Exodus,  the  original  half-demoralised  generation  being  now 
extinct,  speedily  retrieved  all  that  seemed  to  have  been  delayed 
or  lost  during  all  the  previous  years.  Hence  in  the  later 
traditions,  next  to  Sinai,  the  mountains  of  Seir,  the  plains  of 
Edom,  and  the  desert  of  Paran  form  the  hallowed  grounds  of 
ancient  history,  as  places  where  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they 
had  yet  experienced  wonderful  deliverances,  and  Jahve  had 
displayed  his  glory,  shaking  the  nations  before  them,  as  they 
advanced  to  victory.^ 

But  in  order  to  understand,  as  correctly  as  the  means  at  our 
disposal  render  possible,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  possi- 

»  -In  the  ancient  song,  Judges  v.  4,  6 ;  of  the  verse  and  to  accord  with  the  similar 

Hab.  iii.  3  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  where  for  passages  mentioned  p.  612  (compare  ver. 

the  unmeaning  K^*p  nii^l  ^®  ^^^^  "»d  S) ;  the  force  of  the  jtj  may  continue  from 

BHp  nj^D  ^^^^  ^  preserve  the  structure  the  previous  clause. 
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biUtieB  of  this  last  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  great  leader,  it  will 
be  well  first  to  call  to  mind  the  following  points,  most  of  which 
are  established  by  scattered  data  already  discnssed.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  clear  that  Moses,  when  at  length  he  thought 
the  time  h^  arrived  for  leading  the  people  to  Canaan,  had  to 
take  a  different  rente  for  the  attainment  of  his  object,  from 
that  formerly  attempted ;  and  since  the  path  into  Canaan  firom 
the  mountainons  country  on  the  south  was  now  certainly  barred 
on  every  side,  there  remained  only  the  for  circuit  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  on  the  north-east.  Be^ 
sides  the  Aborigines  scattered  here  and  there  and  generally 
designated  Amorites,  there  dwelt  upon  this  circuitous  rpute 
three  nations  related  to  Israel,  namely  Edom  to  the  south^-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  adjoining  them  Moab  to  the  east  of  tiiat 
sea,  and  Ammon  more  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Joidan,  and  separated  foom  MJoab  by  a  kingdom  of  the  Amor- 
ites which  had  just  ris^i  into  power.  And  since  (as  has  been 
explained  abov^,  pp.  467  sqq.)  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
kindred  nations,  which  were  united  through  their  common 
fore&ther  Abraham,  were  not  so  distant  and  even  hostile  as  they 
became  in  the  following  centuries,  especially  afber  the  supre- 
macy of  David^  the  Israelites  under  Moses  might  hope  for  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  iiiem;  by  which  perhaps  their 
passage  through  the, land  might  be  permitted,  or  at  all  events 
they  might  be  secured  against  further  molestation  or  hostility, 
or  they  might  perhaps  even  obtain  from  one  or  otiier  of  them 
a  friendly  reception  and  alliance,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  aid 
against  the  Aborigines,  if  ever  the  case  should  arise.  When  we 
further  reflect  that  when  Moses  decided  upon  this  circuitous 
route,  he  stood  some  way  towards  the  north,  in  the  desert 
adjacent  to  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  western  boundary,  of 
Edom,  it  becomes  clear  to  us  how,  as  the  oldest  narrative  re- 
lates,^ he  should  ask  the  King  of  Edom  for  permission  to 
pass  through.  The  straight  direction  to  the  north-east  across 
Edom  to  the  boundary  of  Moab  would  in  that  case  shorten  as  far 
as  possible  the  circuit  upon  which  they  were  entering.  But  the 
King  of  Edom  refused  the  request  of  Moses  :'  what  dangers  the 
transit  of  even  a  friendly  army  may  brings  needs  no  ezplana- 

>  Nain.  xz.  14-21.  favourable  to  the  nation  in  question  (see 

'  In  Deut.  ii.  29  it  is  asserted  that  especially  xxiii.  8);  and  not  as  a  deliberate 

Edom  did  not  forbid,  but  kindly  permitted  contradiction  of  all  other  witnesses  and  of 

his  passage.     This  can  only  be  regarded  the  necessities  of  the  case ;   because  the 

as  an  inaccuracy  committed  in  the  heat  of  speaker  himself  had  shortly  before  (ver.  8) 

discussion,  in  order  to  establish  a  simi-  given  the  more  accurate   account,  which 

larity  with  the  case  of  Moab,  and  espe-  he  evidently  derived  from  his  older  written 

cially  because  the  Deuteronomist  is  always  authority. 
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tion ;  and  besides,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
kingdom  of  Edom  was  then  very  flourishing  and  powerful,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  the  contingent  help  of  a  kindred 
people.  Since  then  it  was  quite  impracticable  for  Israel  to 
force  a  passage,  Moses  was  compelled  to  lengthen  his  journey 
by  another  circuit.  In  order  to  pass  by  desert  paths  from  the 
north-western  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Edom,  there 
remained  only  the  long  circuit  to  the  south,  round  the  extensive 
mountain  range  named  Edom  or  Seir :  passing  first  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  west  of  the  valley  still  named  Arabah,'  down  to 
the  gulf  of  Elah,  and  then  past  the  seaports  of  Elah  and  Ezion- 
gaber  in  the  district  of  the  modem  'Akabah,  and  lastly  bend- 
ing round  from  this  southern  angle  again  to  the  north-east  up 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Idumean  mountains  and 
the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  to  the  river  and  valley 
of  Zered  (the  modem  al-Achsfi.)  the  most  southern  feeder  of 
the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east,  which  must  then  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  Edom  and  Moab^'  Little  as  we  know  of 
the  exact  boundaries  of  Edom  at  that  time,  to  enable  us  ac- 
curately to  follow  this  long  and  irksome*  journey  of  the 
Israelites,  yet  when  we  vividly  seize  and  connect  the  meagre 
traditions  and  casual  hints  which  stiU  remain,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  general  direction  of  the  march'^  to  have  been  that  just 
given. 

Besides  the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  already  re- 
ferred to  (p.  699),  but  few  fSsicts  concerning  this  journey  have 
been  handed  down.  The  serpent's  image,  both  from  the  con- 
text and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  v^as  certainly  erected  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Edom  to  the  south  of  Judah.  But 
here  again,  several  names  in  the  old  catalogue  of  encampments 
(Num.  xxxiii.)  come  to  our  aid,  and  help  us  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  If  we  foUow  the  series  of  these  encampments  from 
the  place  where  we  broke  oflf  (p.  699),  the  five  next  names 

^  The   ancient    H^^jyi^    h^d    &    mach  mountains'  (Ije-abarim)  fonns  the  boun- 

greater  extenBion  to  the*  iorth  also.  ^  ^f  Moab,  both  in  Uiis  passage  and  in 

«  The  Zered   appeara  distinctly  as  a  ^**™-  "^-  ^^  (where  the  encampment  on 

boundary-river  in  Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18;  the  Zend  is  not  mentioned  tiU  after  it). 

and  the  probabUity  is  thereby  enhanced  At  aU  events  these  two  places,  the  valley 

that  it    corresponds  not  merely  to  the  ^^^  "^®  xnountajn,  cannot  have  been  far 

present  WAdi  el-AchsA.  but  also  to  the  apart ;  and  possibly  the  difference  between 

.  ,      ,  ,  ^^^^^  L .,        ,  D^"Oy  or  n^my  and  niny  was  only  one 

nver  elsewhere  named  D^^l^tf  !?P3,  and  of  pronunciation. 

forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Moab  *  Num.   xxi.   4 ;    see  Bartlett's  Forty 

(Isaiah  xv.  7,  with  which  compare  Amos  DaySt  p.  107,  109,  145. 

vi.    14).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  *  From  the  short  notices  in  Num.  xx. 

mentioned  at  all  as  an   encampment  in  21,  xxi.  4,  10-12 ;  Beut.  i.  40,  ii.  8  (the 

Num.  xxxiii.  44;   and   the  encampment  most  important  passage),   13;    compare 

here  mentioned  as  '  Ruins  of  the  Abadm.  this  with  Num.  xiv.  25,  xxxiii.  37,  41-44. 
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(vY.  31-35)  seem  to  designate  the  encampments  of  the  march 
along  the  western  side  of  the  mountains.  This  is  self-evident 
of  the  last  of  these  places,  Ezion-gaber ;  ^  the  first,  called 
Moseroth,  or  by  another  authority'  Mosera,  is  also  specified 
by  this  latter,  who  generally  appends  some  comments  to  the 
names,  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  death.  According  to  the  Book 
of  Origins  Aaron  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,'  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor,  which  must  have 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  range.^  These  two 
divergent  traditions  may  be  most  easily  reconciled  by  supposing 
the  two  places  to  have  been  not  far  from  each  other ;  Hor  lying 
strictly  more  to  the  north,  but  used,  as  the  name  of  a  high 
mountain  easily  might  be,  to  designate  a  larger  district.  Tbe 
next  place,  Hor-hagidgad  (that  is,  the  Hill  of  Gidgad,  also 
called  Gudgodah)  is  probably  identical  with  the  Wfidi  Ghu- 
dhAghidh,*  supposing  this  name  to  have  been  formerly  extended 
more  to  the  east.  The  three  next  places  after  Ezion-gaber, 
Zalmonah,  Punon,  and  Oboth,  are  then  to  be  sought  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Seir.^  Next  came  the  southern 
boundary  of  Moab.^ 


>  See  the  still  clearer  description  in 
Deut.  ii.  8. 

'  Deut.  X.  6,  7 ;  a  passage  which  now 
stands  very  isolated;  in  which  four  en- 
campments are  named,  but  Mosera  does 
not  come  till  after  Bene  Jaakan  (or  more 
fully  Beeroth  Bene  Jaakan).  The  latter 
place  is  named  by  Eusebius  in  the  Ono- 
mastioon  as  not  far  from  Petra,  and  still 
known  in  his  time  as  the  place  of  Aaron's 
death.  Nevertheless,  though  sedulously 
propagated  and  widely  spread  in  later 
times,  this  opinion  that  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  lay  near  Sela  or  Petra,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  a  city  (whence  the 
mountain  itself  was  called  Jebel  HAriin, 
and  the  territory  of  Petra  WAdi-MAsa),  is 
a  mere  conjecture ;  and  perfectly  untenable 
when  it  is  seen  that  Israel  could  not 
touch  the  territory  of  Edom,  and  therefore 
would  not  approach  the  mountains  near 
Petra.  I  find  no  proof  that  the  name 
Hor  still  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Moslem  consecrated  these  places 
only  because  Aaron  is  mentioned  in  the 
KorAn  together  with  Moses.  Even  J. 
Wilron  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  p.  294,  295) 
could  not  find  Aaron's  grave  there. 

■  Num.  XX.  22-29. 

*  Although  in  Num.  xxxiii.  37-39  it 
does  not  now  come  till  after  Ezion-gaber. 

*  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.,  i.  p.  181  sqq.; 
the  sounds  do  not  differ  too  much.  It 
would  be  less  correct  to  identify  it  with 


the  modem  Gudyan  {Jahrb.  d.  Bib.  Wiss. 
ix.  p.  121).  The  following  name,  Jotba- 
thah,  sounds  very  like  the  ancient  Jotabe, 
which  at  all  events  lay  somewhere  in  that 
region  (see  Bd.  Pal.  p.  533  and  Procopius, 
Bell.  Pers.  i.  19.  7) ;  and  a  trace  of  Ebro- 
nnh,  which  then  follows,  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ezion-gaber,  is  perhaps  founa  in  a 
place  to  the  north-west  of  Elah,  called  by 
the  diminutive  form  Humairavat. 

'  The  Onomasticon  of  the  Fathers  says 
distinctly  that  Punon  or  Phinon  (Phsendn) 
lay  to  the  north  of  Petra  and  south  of  the 
Zoar  mentioned  p.  314  ;  and  other  ancient 
writers  speak  of  a  ^wy^  in  that  district 
(Bel.  Pal.  p.  961) :  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  place  has  not  hitherto  been  identified, 
and  the  passages  Gen.  xxxvi.  41  and  Num. 
xxxiii.  41-44  do  not  quite  sufSce  to  enable 
us  to  find  the  exact  position  of  such  places. 
(See  Bitter's  Erdk.  xiv.  994). 

*  Throughout  his  exposition  of  Num. 
xxxiii.  no  further  assumption  is  made 
than  that  the  encampment  in  the  Desert  of 
Zin  (or  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
adds,  of  Kadesh)  and  that  on  Mount  Hor 
(which  according  to  Num.  xx.  22  was  the 
next  following)  are  to  be  pushed  back 
from  w.  36-39  to  vv.  80  and  31,  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  stand  suitably 
after  Ezion-gaber,  since  the  high  moun- 
tain of  Hor  is  evidently  placed  by  the 
Earliest  Narrator  (NunL  xxi.  4)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  range.    I  conjecture 
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n.  Last  Pebiod  undeb  Moses. 

la  His  last  activity. 

But  with  this  wearisome  journey  the  chief  difficulties  were 
overcome ;  so  that  following  the  authorities  of  Deuteronomy,^ 
we  may  justly  place  here  the  end  of  the  long  affliction  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  victorious  period.  At  first  the 
Israelites  marched  only  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moab,  and 
therefore  still  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert.'  But  the 
Moabites,  then  settled  between  the  rivers  Zered  and  Amon,  the 
latter  of  which  flows  into  the  northern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
soon  granted  them  a  free  passage^  at  least  through  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  them  north  of  the  Amon ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, coming  from  the  desert  on  the  north-east,  settled  down  in 
many  places  in  this  fruitful  land.  This  not  only  follows  from 
the  list  of  encampments,*  but  also  appears  as  a  recognised  tra- 
dition in  the  story  of  Balaam,^  in  Deuteronomy,*  aiid  elsewhere. 


that  only  later  readers  have  transposed  the 
order  of  these  two  encampments  to  bring 
•Num.  xxxiii.  into  closer  agreement  with 
Nnm.  zx.  22  and  zxi.  4-10,  without 
reflecting  that  the  actual  author  of  the 
Eook  of  Origins  elsewhere  also  passes 
over  many  intermediate  encampments. 
Hence  also  we  maj  account  for  the  inser- 
tion, from  xxi.  1 ,  of  the  irrelevant  remark  in 
xxxiii.  40,  noticed  above,  p.  445.  A  similar 
transposition  is  found  in  JDeut.  x.  6,  7. 

With  this  also  falls  to  the  ground  the 
single  plausible  ar^ment  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Kobinson,  li.  p.  1 75, 193--5,  and  of 
Baumer  p.  11,  12,  that  Israel  was  twice  in 
Kadesh — a  perfectly  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, and  supported  by  no  single  valid 
argument.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
causes  of  such  cross-joumeyings  as  from 
Kadesh  to  Ezion-gaber  and  back  again  are 
not  at  all  hinted  at  by  any  of  our  authori- 
ties ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  apart  from 
the  position  occupied  by  Kadesh  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  and  xiii.  26,  all  the  accounts  and 
traditions  are  opposed  to  it.  The  expres- 
sion in  Num.  xiv.  2o,  xxi.  4,  '  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bed  Sea,'  inasmuch  as  in  that 
context  the  western  or  Egyptian  gulf  can- 
not possibly  be  intended,  must  mean  merely 
*  towards  the  south-east ; '  just  as  in  Deut. 
i.  2,  the  words  '  toward  Seir,'  are  intended 
to  mean  only  '  towards  the  north-east.* 

L^n  de  Laborde,  however,  in  his 
Commentaire  giographique  sur  VExode  et 
lea  Nombrea  (Pans  1841),  deals  still  more 
caprtcioQsfy  with  nearly  all  the  encamp- 
ments. Let  any  one  who  would  see  the 
absurdities  into  which  a  slavish  subjection 

S3 


to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible  even  on 
these  questions  may  lead,  examine  this 
work.  The  position  of  Kadesh,  moreover, 
is  determinea  without  any  basis  whatever. 
See  my  remarks  on  the  fundamental  defects 
of  this  work  in  Zellei's  Theologische  Jakr- 
bucher  for  1842,  pp.  540  sqq.  Moreover,  to 
understand  all  the  Biblical  accounts  with 
the  requisite  accuracy,  far  more  investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  made  on  the  spot  than 
has  been  hitherto;  but  it  is  above  all 
essential  to  comprehend  the  real  difficul- 
ties which  are  encountered  by  every  accu- 
rate reader  of  the  statements  in  the  Fenta^ 
teuch ;  the  true  solution  of  which  cannot  bo 
even  attempted  by  one  who  wishes  to  remain 
enslaved  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible. 
Bartlett's  work  Forty  days  in  the  desert  on 
the  track  of  the  Israelites  (London,  1848) 
does  not  once  touch  upon  these  difficulties, 
and  attempts  no  solution  of  any  of  these 
questions ;  and  J.  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
BihU  (Edinburgh  1847,  2  vols.),  does  very 
little  to  enlighten  the  present  obscuritiets 
and  some  of  the  most  recent  and  very 
lengthy  works  still  less :  see  Jahrb.  d.  Hibl. 
Wiss.  X.  p.  257  sq«,  xi.  p.  250  sq. 
^  Deut.  ii.  14  sqq. 

■  Num.  xxi.  11 ;  Judges  xi.  18, 19. 

■  Num.  xxi.  11-18,  16,  18  end  (where, 
according  to  ver.  16,  for  IJlltpp^  we  must 

read  "l^^ip^,  unless  the  name  of  one  place 
has  fallen  out) — 20,  and  the  different  enu« 
meration  in  Num.  xxxiii.  45-47. 

*  Num.  xxii.-^v. 

*  i.-iii. 
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We  find  indeed  clear  indications  that  the  Israelites  tarried 
long  and  willingly  in  this  country,  and  contracted  intimate 
relations  with  the  Moabites ;  and  that  at  a  later  period  in 
Canaan  they  looked  back  with  conscious  pride  upon  the  time 
which  they  had  passed  there.  How  powerfully  indeed  the 
memory  of  this  exercising  ground,  which  prepared  them  for 
their  earliest  manifestations  of  power  and  glorious  victories, 
swayed  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  is  sufficiently  testified  by 
the  few  still  extant  old  national  songs,*  which  point  entirely  to 
this  ground  and  to  this  time,  the  closing  period  of  Moses' 
leadership,  and  also  by  fragments  of  ancient  poetical  stories*  of 
deeds  done  there.  How  ardent  a  national  feeling  was  then 
aroused,  we  may  infer  even  from  the  short  song  of  the  water- 
drawers  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18;  which  seems  to  turn  upon  an 
insignificant  circumstance,  and  yet  betrays  all  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  the  time : 

*  Spring  up,  oli  well  I '  sing  tliua  to  it, 
A  weU  which  princes  digged, 

Which  the  noblest  of  the  peojple  bored, 
With  the  ruler's  staff,  with  their  sceptres. 

This  is  indeed  only  an  ordinary  well-song  such  as  women  may 
sing  to  inspire  each  other  in  the  alternations  of  the  frequently 
laborious  task  of  raising  water  from  a  deep  well ;  with  the  aid  of  a 
hearty  song  to  second  their  labours,  the  wish  that  the  well  would 
spring  up,  i.  e.  give  water  fit)m  its  depth,  is  most  pleasantly 
fulfilled.*  But  a  well-song  insignificant  as  this  gains  a  peculiar 
charm  from  the  fiict  that  the  singers  know  that  they  labour  at  a 
task  in  which  the  highest  among  the  i)eople  have  not  disdained  to 
render  hearty  cooperation ;  as  if  the  well  had  been  dug  by  the 
princes  and  the  nobles  themselves,  though  they  might  have  no 
meaner  implement  to  use  than  their  sceptres  of  rule.  And 
thus,  in  the  frigitive  stanzas  of  a  song  on  a  passing  event, 
breaks  out  all  the  glad  zeal  of  that  period,  springing  frK)ni 
mutual  trusrt  between  a  helpful  ruling  class  that  condescended 
to  the  real  wants  of  the  people,  and  an  industrious  nation  which 

"  Num.  xxi.  17-30.  Plaut.  Pom.  v.  3. 39.  See  Hansen's  Aeneas, 

*  xxi.  14,  16.    See  above  p.  446  sq.  i.  p.  140.    We  find  yeiy  similar  examples 

*  Judges  Y.  1 1 ;  Gen.  xxix.  2, 3,  and  simi-  of  popular  songs  accompanying  the  alter- 
lar  passages  enable  us  easily  to  realise  the  nate  strokes  of  various  kin(U  of  hard 
whole  scene.  And  even  should  the  thresh-  labour  in  Virgil's  Moretttm^  v.  29,  30; 
ing  song  which  ChampoUion  (followed  by  Athenaeus,  Dfvpn.  xiv.  10 ;  Burckhardt^ 
Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs^  iv.  p.  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  400,  401 ;  Journal 
88)  thinks  he  has  found  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  iv. 
on  Egyptian  tombs,  rest  upon  an  error,  p.  74 ;  Journal  Asiatique  for  1847,  i.  p. 
yet  such  songs  are  quite  Conceivable  in  any  236,  250;  Ausland  for  1852,  p.  612; 
age.    Bemember  also  the  designation  of  Seetzen's  Reisen,  ii.  p.  223. 

heavy  labour  by  ad  puteum  and  ad  molam, 
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looked  up  to  them  with  real  affection.  Is  there  then  a  want  of 
water  in  the  desert,  or  of  anything  else  that  is  necessary? 
through  their  unanimous  and  vigorous  cooperation  a  marvel 
may  speedily  occur  to  supply  the  need ;  and  even  an  apparently 
trivial  work,  such  as  a  new  well,  charmed  as  it  were  into  being 
by  such  participation  of  the  upper  classes,  will  ever  after 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  self-consciousness  of  the  humblest 
labourer.  This  song  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  is  connected  with  an  encampment  in  the  ancient  land  of 
Moab,  called  Beer,  or  Well ;  which  well  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  to  have  been  dug  at  that  very  time.  Thus,  learning 
from  the  living  voice  of  the  age  the  real  elevation  of  the 
national  life,  and  seeing  the  marvellous  virtue  of  Moses'  sceptre 
of  rule  exhibited  in  the  desert  (so  to  speak)  before  our  very 
eyes,  we  can  more  easily  understand,  how,  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  narrator,'  Jahve  could  say  to  Moses  *  Grather  the  people 
together,  that  I  may  give  them  water,*  and  how  the  Book  of 
Origins  could  describe  the  sacred  staff  in  the  hand  of  Moses  as 
striking  water  from  the  rock. 

But  to  produce  such  a  result,  favourable  external  conditions 
must  have  been  combined  with  the  inner  regeneration  of  the 
people,  as  is  evident  when  we  see  how  opposite  is  the  relation 
into  which  the  Israelites  now  entered  with  Moab,  to  that  in 
which  they  had  stood  towards  Edom.  And  in  truth,  if  we  give 
some  attention  to  still  extant  traces  of  tradition,  we  need  not 
leave  the  question  respecting  this  secondary  cause  wholly  un* 
answered.  If  we  weigh,  especially,  the  full  meaning  of  that 
song  of  victory,*  which  gives  utterance  to  the  exultation  of  the 
age,  and  the  ancient  historical  explanation  appended  to  it,^  we 
discover  that  Moab  was  then  7ery  differently  situated  from 
Edom.  Under  the  predecessor  of  Balak,  then  king  of  Moab, 
whose  name  is  wanting  in  our  present  records,  the  Amorites, 
the  original  inhabitants  formerly  subjugated  by  Moab,  had 
successfully  rebelled  against  both  Moab  and  their  brethren 
of  Ammon,  and  subdued  almost  the  whole  country  between  the 
Amon  on  the  south  and  the  Jabbok,  which  flows  into  the 
Jordan,  on  the  north,  including  the  elevated  and  easily 
fortified  city  of  Heshbon:  a  victory  obviously  all  the  more 
dangerous  for  the  Moabites,  because  they  were  entirely  separated 
by  this  new  kingdom  of  the  Amorites  fi^m  their  brethren  of 
Ammon  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east :  while  at  the  same  time 
in  the  city  of  Jazer  and  the  surrounding  country  at  the  south- 

»  Num.  xxi.  16.  «  Vv.  27-30.  •  Ver.  26. 
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west  border  of  Ammon^  a  fiimilar  but  smaller  Amorite  kingdom 
maintained  itself.*  The  presence  and  friendship  of  Israel  there- 
fore might  be  even  acceptable  to  the  Moabites;  for  these  gained 
thereby  a  reinforcement  against  the  victorious  Amorites,  while 
the  Israelites  could  not  reach  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  without 
their  friendship  and  without  first  rendering  harmless  the 
Amorites,  whose  power  then  undoubtedly  extended  to  the 
southern  Jordan.  The  best  alliances  are  those  cemented  by 
mutual  need :  and  in  this  case  the  Israelites  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  the  expected  recompense.  When  Moses  from  the 
desert  of  Kedemoth  •  sent  to  Sihon  *  king  of  the  Amorites  at 
Heshbon,  requesting  permission  to  pass  through  and  promising 
every  possible  forbearance,  and  was  refused,  nothing  remained 
for  the  leader  of  Israel  and  the  common  enemy  of  Moab  and  of 
Israel  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  which  we  observe  Moses  to 
be  generally  desirous  of  avoiding.  Sihon  however  advanced  im- 
mediately against  the  Israelites,  who  conquered  him  in  a  battle 
at  Jahaz,  and  as  conquerors  took  possession  of  the  entire  country 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  with  the  important  city  of 
Heshbon  near  the  still  more  important  fords  of  the  Jordan ;  while 
Moab  and  Ammon  do  not  appear  to  have  claimed  the  restitution 
of  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  them.  Thus  the 
Israelites  were  for  the  first  time  the  victorious  possessors  of  a 
fiTiitful  country,  and  we  understand  the  emphasis  with  whicli 
henceforth  it  was  repeated  that,  *  the  Amon  was  the  boundary 
of  Moab,'  all  that  lay  north  of  it  therefore  belonging  to  Israel.* 
The  feelings  that  then  crowded  in  upon  this  youthful  and  vic- 
torious people  are  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  song  in  Num. 
xxi.  27-80,  which,  bursting  forth  in  the  midst  of  victory,  taunts 
with  the  bitterest  scorn  the  Amorites, — ^those  proud  warriors, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  the  conquerors  and  destroyers  of 
Moab,  but  were  now  themselves  utterly  subdued  and  as  if  burnt 
up  by  fire  on  every  side: 

'  This  follows  from  Nmn.  xxi.  24  (ac-  Ammon   may  hare  been    torn    asunder 

cording  to  the  correct  reading  of  the  LXX.  from  one  another  only  through  recent  con- 

ITJ)*  for  ty).  32;  see  xxxii.  1,  35;  Josh,  quests    by    the    Aborigines;     and    that 

xiii.   26.    The  city  Jazer,  together  with  Ammon  experienced  a  like  fate  is  shown 

ita  ancient  name,  is  certainly  preserved  Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  Judges  xi.  13. 

either  in  the  ruins  of  Seir  southwest  from  *  Deut.  ii.  26 ;  Josh.  xiii.  18,  see  p.  632. 

•AmmAn,  or  in  *Ain  Hazir  close  by  Ssalt.  *  A  high    mountain  on  the  southern 

It  was  so  important  in  early  times  that  it  edge  of  the  Amon  is  still  called  Shihan ; 

was  elevated  into  a  Levitical  city,  Josh,  so  also  another  north  of  Ssalt.    On  the 

xxi.  d9 ;  and  maintained  its  existence  in  old  ruins  there  see  Be  Sauley's  Voyaae, 

J^ter  times  also  through  every  vicissitude,  i.  p.  321  sq.    See  also  Wetzstein*s  Haurdn, 

Is.  xvi.  8,  9 ;  1  Mace.  v.  8;  see  Seetzen's  p.  26  sq. 

Beism,  i.  p.  393,  398,  406.    It  is  self-  *  Num.  xxi.  13-15,  26;  Dcut.  iv.  47, 

evident  that  the  sister-nations  Moab  and  48. 
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1. 

Come  home  to  Heshbon  ! 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  up  and  restored  I 

2. 

For  fire  went  out  fifom  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  fortress  of  Sibon ; 
It  doToured  the  city  of  Moab,  the  lords  of  the  heights  of  Arnon. 
'  Alas  for  thee,  Moab !  thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh, 
Who  hath  yielded  up  his  sons  as  fugitiyes  and  nis  daughters  as  captives 
Unto  Sibon  king  of  the  Amorites  I ' 

8. 
We  have  burned  tbem —  Heshbon  has  perisbed ! — unto  Dibon, 
And  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah, 
With  fire  unto  Medeba.* 

Upon  closer  examination  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  song  of 
victory  has  a  satirical  introduction,*  and  is  by  no  means  a  song 
of  thanksgiving,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Song  of  Deborah. 
*  Come  home,  to  Heshbon '  —  the  city  which  can  no  longer 
give  you  home  and  shelter ;  *  rebuild  if  you  can  that  city ' — 
which  for  you  lies  in  ruins  for  ever,  but  which  we  now,  unmolested 
by  you,  hold  as  our  own  new  capital,  and  shall  restore  in  our 
own  way!'  Thus  with  loud  mockery  did  the  victors  call  to  the 
conquered  exiles  who  were  never  to  return.  But  to  announce 
more  seriously  the  guilt  of  the  vanquished,  a  second  voice  takes 
up  the  history  :  *  yet  surely  this  is  the  same  city  of  Heshbon,  out 
of  which  once  burst  forth  the  devouring  fire  of  battle  against 
Moab — unhappy  Moab,  over  whose  fall  and  the  powerlessness  of 
whose  Grod  Chemosh,  the  most  scornful  triumphal  songs  of  the 
Amorites  then  broke  forth  ! — for  Chemosh  had  suffered  his  sons 
to  be  expelled,  and  his  daughters  to  be  taken  prisoners',  i.e.  all 
his  worshippers  to  be  vanquished.  But  just  when  these  Amorites, 
who  destroyed  Moab  with  fire  and  sword,  deemed  themselves 
most  secure — thus  returns  the  fiill  chorus  of  the  victors  to  the 

'  Verse  30,  which  in  the  Masoretic  text  found  quite  intelligible ;  Bibon  lay  most 

is  imintelligible,  only  becomes  clear  if  we  to  the  south,  Medeba  to  the  north-east, 

read  with  the  LXX.  fi^  for  "^M ;  and  as  Nophah  probably  most  to  the  north-west, 

the  figure  of  fire  in  ver'.  28  evidently  stiU  .    *  The  historian    himself   undoubtedly 

continues  through  the  whole  of  ver.  30,  in^nds  to  describe  it  as  a  satirical  poem, 

DI^Jl  is  to  be  derived  from  nT^niK**  ^"  attributing  it  to  the  Dv^  ^  ^™" 

J,,  (Sansk.  ush,  or    even    ar,    whence  pose«  or  reciters  of  it ;  for  these  persons 

*^Jj  ^  '  I  ^  *that  speak  m  proverbs'  may  easily  be- 

aranya  *  wood,'  Lat.  uro)  *  to  bum,'  and  come  Satirists,  Ezek.  xvi.  44,  considering 

D'lJ?)!  to  be  explained  as  Hiphil  from  that  a  proverb  which  lashes  folly  or  pre- 

nC'^^^nVi  *  to  devastate*  (see  Jer.  iv.  7),  STi™ption    borders    closely  upon    satire: 

and  in  the  later  language  K^M^n  *  to  kin-  see  Micah  ii.  4 ;  Hab.  u.  6 ;  Isaiah  xiv. 

ji    1      t     t.        .^         r     .t   .*»^    T^    .  4:  Ps.  xliv.  16  [141. 
die,    n\H^yp^   'funeral   pile,'  M,  Bosh        ,  r^^    ^^^    comment  on  these    brief 

Uashana  ii.  2,  3.    Nophah  is  indisputabl v  words  is  afforded  by  the  ancient  story  that 

the  same  place  as  Nobab  in  Judges  viii.  the  Israelites   themselves  restored  these 

1 1  (compare  Num.  xxxii.  38),  but  not  the  towns  and  gave  them  new  names,  Num. 

same  as  Nobah  in  Num.  xxxii.  42.    With  xxxii.  38 ;  and  see  something  similar  in 

this  comment  the  ancient  song  will  be  the  time  of  the  Kings,  2  Kings  ziv.  7. 
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first  strain  of  the  song — '  then  we  burned  and  wasted  them  with 
the  fire  of  battle,  from  Heshbon  the  chief  and  central  place 
to  all  ends  of  the  land ';  and  so  Israel  avenged  Moab.  That 
this  song  springs  directly  from  the  very  first  period  of  the 
conquest,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Heshbon  was  soon  after- 
wards restored  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  remained  ever  after 
an  important  city.' 

The  possession  of  the  rich  pasture-lands  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Jordan  is  very  alluring  to  nations  which,  like  some  at 
least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  prefer  great  herds  of  cattle  to  mere 
agriculture.  The  Book  of  Origins  ^  assigns  this  as  the  reason 
which  induced  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gud  to  settle  down 
in  this  region,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  Moses.  And 
as  the  occupation  between  new  neighbours  of  a  single  strip  of 
land  readily  leads  to  more  extensive  conquests,  the  Israelites 
soon  took  possession  of  the  Amoritish  Jazer  to  the  north,  and  then 
after  the  battle  of  Edrei,  of  the  Amoritish  kingdom  of  Og,  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Jabbok  in  Bashan  as  far  as  Hermon,  i.e.  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  AntUibanus  (p.  227  sqq.).  On  this  occasion, 
however  they  carefiilly  spared  their  brethren  of  Ammon,  as  the 
ancient  account  relates.*  Since  Edrei  lies  very  far  to  the  north- 
east over  against  the  sea  of  GaUlee,*  the  war  which  was  then 
carried  on  must  have  been  decisive  in  the  extreme :  but  un- 
fortunately we  do  not  possess  any  ancient  authorities  enabling 
us  to  follow  it  in  its  details ;  unless  from  the  iron  bed  of  this 
Giant  King,  which  at  a  later  age  was  shown  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  people  of  Ammon,*  and  which  must  have  been  a  trophy  of 
victory,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Ammonites  joined  Israel 
in  the  war  against  Og,  a  relic  of  whom  they  thus  laid  up  in 
their  chief  city.  The  position  of  the  Ammonites  also  favours 
the  idea  that  they  took  part  in  the  war.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Moses  lived  to  see  the  diffusion  and  the  settlement  of 
the  two-and-a-half  tribes  on  the  far  side  of  the  Jordan,  since 
the  northern  and  eastern  territories  are  kept  quite  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  narrative  of  Num.  xxxii. 

At  all  events,  the  Book  of  Origins  speaks  of  the  camp  of 
Moses,  which  was  of  course  the  centre  of  the  activity  of  the 
people  after  the  conquest  of  the  territory  between  the  Amon 

'  Num.  xxxii.  37.  different  from  Ezra,  the  ancient  Zorava, 

*  xxxii.  1.  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  it.     See 
■  xxi.  31-39,  see  Book  of  Origins,  Num.    Lex.  Geogr.  ecLJuynholl^  i.  p.  39,  for  other 

xxxii.  and  Deut.  iii.  3  sqq.  places  in  this  district  with  names  of  similar 

*  On  the  ground  of  the  modem  D'raa  sound. 
(SeetJBen's  Reisen,  i.  p.  384).     This  town        »  Deut  iii.  11. 
in  the  Grecian  age  was  called  Adraa ;  i6  is 
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and  the  Jabbok,  as  still  remaining  in  the  low  lands,  named 
from  their  former  possessors  ^  Plains  of  Moab '  not  far  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  bank  op- 
posite to  Jericho ;  not  far  removed  from  the  place  of  his  death.' 
To  this  region  accordingly  must  be  assigned  the  seduction  of 
many  of  the  people  to  partake  in  the  orgies  of  the  Midianites 
already  mentioned  (p.  604),  as  well  as  the  attack  upon  the 
Midianites  which  followed,  and  their  conquest  by  Israel.'  The 
Book  of  Origins  expressly  calls  this  act  of  war  the  last  in 
the  life  of  Moses.'  But  certain  as  is  the  fact  of  this  defeat  of 
Midian,  even  the  five  conquered  and  executed  princes  being 
mentioned  by  name,  we  have  to  regret  that  in  the  Book  of 
Origins  (so  hx  as  its  extant  remains  extend ;  for  in  Num.  xxv. 
the  introduction,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  604,  note),  is  wanting) 
neither  the  relation  of  Midian  to  these  countries  and  nations, 
nor  the  place  of  the  battle,  is  given.  In  the  fuller  narrative  of 
the  overthrow  and  booty  in  Num.  xxxi.,  this  book  has  moreover 
mainly  a  legislative  object.  From  another  brief  and  ancient 
account*  we  may  assume  a  close  connection  between  these  five 
Midianite  princes  and  the  Amorite  king  in  Heshbon,  perhaps  a 
connection  which  entitled  the  long  to  caU  them  in  for  his  de- 
fence after  his  defeat. 

While  national  songs  and  the  records  of  victory  thus  testify- 
to  great  movements  in  the  last  days  of  Moses,  we  meet  also 
with  accounts  of  the  encampments  of  the  people  derived  from 
a  twofold  source.  But  since  the  districts  beyond  the  Jordan 
have  been  hitherto  but  little  investigated  by  intelligent  Euro- 
peans, the  greater  number  of  the  names  here  also  are  at 
present  more  obscure  than  we  could  wish.  Meanwhile  the 
mere  comparison  of  the  two  authorities  is  instructive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,*  the  nearest  encampment  from  Zered 
(p.  623)  was  immediately  on  the  opposite  (or  northern)  side  of 
the  Amon  (the  modem  Mojeb) :  Israel  therefore  without  much 
delay  marched  on  northwards,  along  the  whole  extreme  eastern 
border  of  the  kingdom  of  Moab,  which  was  at  that  time  much 
weakened,  thus  keeping  always  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian 
desert;  the  same  reasons  doubtless  which  (according  to  pp. 
622  sq.)  decided  Moses  to  pass  round  the  land  of  Edom  hold- 
ing good  also  of  Moab.®    Here,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 

'  Num.  zxii.   1,  xxvi.  63.  xxziii.  60,  *  Num.  xxt.  13-20:  on  the  river  2^red 

xxxT.  1,  xxxri.  13;  Deut.  xzzii.  49,xxxiT.  sec  Seetzen's  Beistn,  ii.  p.  350;  but  the 

1,  8  ;  see  Num.  zxxiii.  48,  49,  xxv.  1.  Suph  in  Seetzen,  i.  p.  387,  Hes  too  far  to 

'  Num.  xxxi.  the  north  for  that  mentioned  p.  614. 

•  Ver.  2.  •  According  to  the  narrative  in  Judges 

*  Josh,  xiil  21.  XL.  17,  Moses  had  addressed  the  request 
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Amon,  and  therefore  near  the  territory  of  the  Amorite  kingdom 
which  had  then  forced  itself  in  between  Moab  and  Ammon,  was 
the  desert  named  Kedemoth  from  the  neighbouring  Amorite 
citj,^  from  whence  Moses  sent  to  beg  a  free  passage  from 
King  Sihon  (p.  628).  The  city  of  Jahaz  or  Jahza,  where  Sihon 
was  conquered  (p.  628),  cannot  hare  lain  yery  far  from  this,'  and 
not  till  after  this  rictory  does  Israel  api)ear  to  haye  occupied 
the  camp  at  Beer  (p.  626  sq.),  still  not  far  from  iiie  edge  of  the 
desert,  as  this  place  is  elsewhere  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
habitable  country.*  From  hence  probably  the  expedition  against 
Bashan  (p.  630)  set  out.  The  two  next  encampments  Mattanah 
(Gift)  and  Nahaliel  {Brook  of  Ood)  are  mentioned  nowhere  else : 
since  howeyer  we  know  from  other  sources  the  names  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  this  region  more  accurately  than  those  of  many 
others,*  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  merely  open  spots  well 
supplied  with  water,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  encamp.  Assuming  therefore  that  Mattanah  may  cor- 
respond with  the  present  ruins  of  Tedun  at  the  source  of  the 
Lejum,  a  tributary  of  the  ancient  Amon,  and  NahaUel  with  the 
present  Wadi  Enkhaileh  of  similar  sound*  (which  name  is  inter- 
changeable with  Lejun),  the  next  encampment,  Bamoth,  must 
be  the  same  as  Bamoth-baal  {HiU  of  Ood)  which  city  is  else- 
where* introduced  between  the  more  southern  Dibon  and  the 
more  northern  Baal-meon  (now  Ma  in  near  Heshbon)  and  was 
therefore  apparently  near  the  high  mountain  now  called  Attdxus, 
The  next  and  last  encampment,  *  The  Diy  Valley 

Which  in  MoaVs  land  hegins  with  Pisgah, 
And  looks  far  into  the  waste  desert/ 

must  according  to  all  indications  have  been  an  elevated  valley 
which  stretched  downwards  from  the  mountains  opposite  to  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  Jordan  into  the  desert  which  here 

for  permission  to  pass  to  the  king  of  Nam.  zxxiii.  9,  there  were  twelve  wells 

Moab  also  as  soon  as  he  reached  Kadesh,  and  seventy  palms  at  £lim.    This  need 

but  without    effect     And    certainly    he  not  however  invalidate  the  assumption 

could  not  at  that  time  have  exactly  wished  that  this  place,  like  Qilgal  under  Joshua, 

fur  a  direct  passage  through  £dom  alone,  was  at  first  only  a  militaiy  camp  of  the 

*  It  appears  from  the  occupation  of  this  Israelites.    The  same  place  is  meant  in 

town  by  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18;  1  Chron.  Judges  ix.  21. 

Ti.  64[79])  that  it  was  not  then  Moabitish.  *  Especially  from  Num.  xxxii.  34  soq. ; 

'  It  is  coupled  with  Kedemoth  in  Josh.  Josh.  xiii.  16  sqq.  Isaiah  xv.  xvi.  Jer. 

xiii.  18;  and  also  in  Isaiah  xv.  4,  it  is  xlviii. 

implied  that  it  lay  near  the  frontier.    The  *  Burekhardt,  Syr.  p.  635,  636,  and  De 

modem  Jezia  probably  does  not  lie  too  Saulc/s  Voyage,  i.  p.  329.     On  the  other 

far  to  the  south-cast  of  *Amm4n.  hand  Burckhsrdt  coiyectured  on  p.  682 

■  Beer-elim  {the  Well  of  the  terebinth  that   Nahaliel    was    identical   with    tho 

or  turpentine  tree)  in  Isaiah  xv.  8,  which  Walch,  tho  great  north-western  tributary 

lay  on  the  frontier,  may  very  well  be  the  of  the  Amon. 

same  pUwe ;   especially  as,  according  to  •  Josh.  xiii.  17. 
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Burrotinds  that  river ;  for  these  lowlands  arotmd  the  Jordan  are 
elsewhere  often  called  the  steppes  ('Arboth)  of  Moab,  and  here 
also  lay  a  spot  with  a  similar  name  Beth-jesimoth^  {house  of 
the  desert).  And  with  this  place  is  easily  connected  the  last 
encampment  mentioned  in  the  second  enumeration,^  'in  the 
steppes  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho/  where  Israel  en- 
camped spreading  out  '  from  Beth-jesimoth  unto  Abel  at  the 
Acacias ;''  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  designates  the  last 
encampment  but  one.  Whilst  in  that  first  enumeration  five  or 
six  encampments,  reckoning  fix)m  the  southern  boundary  of 
Moab,  precede  this  last  but  one,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
Jordan,  we  find  in  the  second  only  three  named  before  the 
last,  and  these  three  have  perfectly  different  names;  Dibon, 
Almon  near  Diblathaim,  and  the  mountains  of  Abarim  east  of 
Nebo.  Dibon  was  an  important  place  north  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  Amon,  whose  ruins  still  bear  the  same  name;^ 
Diblathaim,  whose  exact  position  we  do  not  yet  know,  lay 
apparently  more  to  the  north.  Since  then  Dibon  was  not 
far  from  ihe  assumed  position  of  Nahaliel,  and  Nebo  according 
to  all  other  accounts  lay  opposite  the  southern  Jordan  upon  the 
mountain  range  here  described  by  the  general  name  '  Abarim,' 
it  follows  that  the  two  accounts  describe  the  Bame  journey, 
which  accordingly  proceeded  first  straight  to  the  north,  fixjm 
the  sources  of  the  Zered  to  those  of  the  Amon,  then  through 
the  region  north  of  the  Amon  westwards  to  Dibon,  and  again 
from  thence  northwards  till  opposite  Jericho.  But  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  two  lists  of  encampments  had  distinct  origins, 
as  also  that  the  enumeration  of  Num.  xxxiii.  passed  over 
smaller  encampments,  and  preferred  to  describe  localities  by 
a  reference  to  well  known  cities  and  mountains;  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  an  example  (p.  624).  But  according 
to  all  these  traditions,  the  district  close  to  the  Jordan  at 
that  time  belonged  not  to  Moab  but  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Amorites ;  Israel  stood  therefore  finally  by  the  Jordan  upon 
land  which  had  only  formerly  been  Moab's.  From  this  camp 
by  the  Jordan  was  prosecuted  the  last  war  of  Moses,  that  with 
Midian  (p.  630  sq.) ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
hence  eastward  to  Mount  Nebo,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Pis- 
gah  range,  whence,  as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Jahve 
showed  him  all  the   Holy   Land  to  the   Mediterranean   Sea. 

»  Num.  xxxiii.   49;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  »  Compare  Num.  xxv.   1   and  Micah 

20;  perhaps  Bn<rifit&e  in  Josephus  Jiwish  vi.  6  -with  Num.  xxxi.  12,  xxxv.  1,  xxxn. 

Wars,  iv.  7.  6.  13. 

«  Num.  xxxiii.  45-48.  *  Burckhardt's  Travels^  p.  372. 
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This  locality  however  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  spe- 
cially explored-* 

But  although  we  possess  more  ample  information  respecting 
the  last  actions  and  joumeyings  of  Moses,  their  chronology  is 
no  more  certain.  We  must  therefore  now  content  ourselves 
with  the  certainty  of  his  great  deeds,  and  with  the  generally 
well-ascertained  sequence  of  the  events  of  his  life.  This  may 
satisfy  us  the  more  readily,  that  the  essential  features  of  his 
whole  life  are  still  sufficiently  recognisable.  At  all  events  every 
attempt  and  every  conjecture  which  has  been  made  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  restoration  of  a  more  ac- 
curate chronology  of  the  life  of  Moses  has  been  wasted  labour 
founded  more  upon  error  than  upon  truth.' 

£■  His  Death.     Balaam^a  Blessing. 

Here  therefore  we  stand  at  the  close  of  this  great  leader's  life, 
and  may  calmly  survey  it  as  a  whole.  Doubtless  it  became 
evident  even  during  the  rule  of  Moses,  that  the  new  principle 
he  had  established  could  not  in  its  immediate  development 
maintain  that  purity  and  elevation  in  which  it  dwelt  in  the 
leader's  breast^  ^nd  had  been  distinctly  realised  during  a  short 
period.  The  new  life  for  the  present  seeks  a  secure  abode  only 
among  this  one  people :  Jahve  becomes  the  banner  under  which 
this  nation,  springing  into  existence  amid  all  the  cramping  ne- 
cessities of  life,  strives  for  position  and  repute  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  5  war  and  victory  over  other  nations  are  the  emphatic 
watchwords  of  the  time ;  and  since  thus  immediately  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  religion  the  lower  problems  of  national 
life  are  urgently  felt,  the  higher  and  purer  truths  run  the  danger 
at  their  earliest  dawn  of  being  again  beclouded  and  repressed. 
This   change  in  the  national  life,  which  in  the  succeeding 

>  See  the  mere  conjectures  in  Robinson's  from  the  expression  in  Deut.  ii.  14  (which 

Bt6.  Res,  i.  p.  569-70  and  E.  G.  Schnltz  as  a  brief  summary  is  obviously  to  be  in- 

Jcruaakm,  p.  43 ;  also  Seotzen's  Reisgn,  ii.  terpreted  in  accoraance  with  i.  46,  ii.  1), 

p.  318  sq.  and  Jahrh.  d.  Bib,   Wisa.  x.  it  assumes  that  of  the  thirty-eight  years 

p.  166.     The  name  Phoshga  (also  written  the  Israelites  journeyed  nineteen  years 

Phoscha)  is  now  given  to  a  mountain  on  and  remained  quiet  in  Kadesh  during  the 

the  north-western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  remaining  nineteen  years.    Lysimachus, 

almost  exactly  opposite  the  ancient  Pisgah.  and  other  similar  writers  already  men- 

•  As  e.  g.  the  view  of  Eupolemus  as  tioned  (p.  509 )  who  narrate  that  Israel 

early  as  the  second  century  (reported  by  journeyed  six  days  and  on  the  seventh  con- 

Eusebius  Praep.  Ev,  ix.  30)  that  he  fled  quered    Canaan,    must    originally    have 

from  Efeypt  and  became  a  prophet  at  the  assumed  that  the  forty-two  encampments 

age  of  40  years  (see  page  469).    In  the  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii.  corresponded 

Seder  'olarn  c.  viii.-x.  an  early  attempt  is  as  6  x  7  with  the  working  days,  and  the 

made  to  assign  the  length  of  the  several  conquest  with   the  sabbath  of   a  great 

periods  of  his  life,  but  the  book  is  full  of  divine  week, 
capricious  and  idle  imaginations.     Thus 
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centuries  grows  continually  more  decided  until  it  readies  its 
culmination,  commences  in  a  less  perceptible  and  weaker  form 
even  under  Moses.  But  yet,  as  far  as  these  overpowering 
necessities  of  a  time  of  national  newbirth  did  not  interfere, 
Moses,  contemplated  from  the  close  of  his  career,  stands  before 
ns  as  a  great  and  perfect  hero.  No  danger,  no  obstacle,  either 
before  or  afber  the  liberation  of  the  people,  broke  down  his 
courage  or  chilled  his  pure  enthusiasm  during  the  long  and 
weary  time  of  probation.  Himself  the  type  and  pledge  of  an 
ever  youthful  power  and  a  Divine  energy, — so  that  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Origins  even  at  his  death  in  extreme 
age  *  his  eye  was  not  dim,  and  his  moisture  (i.  e.  humour,  fresh- 
ness and  animation  of  spirit)  was  not  abated,'* — he  sees  at 
the  very  close  of  his  life  a  new  generation  growing  up  strength- 
ened by  an  inward  transformation  and  a  stesCdfast  faith,  and 
going  forth  victorious  to  meet  its  further  earthly  destiny.  Once 
only,  as  the  Book  of  Origins  strikingly  relates,  had  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  murmuring  of  the  people 
against  Jahve  to  a  momentary  despair ;  but  on  account  of  his 
very  elevation  at  aU  other  times,  this  one  slight  faxdt  was  heavy 
enough  to  bring  upon  him  the  Divine  decree,  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  desire  for  the  people's 
safety  and  assured  repose.  He  was  ordained  to  meet  his  death 
upon  Mount  Nebo,  opposite  to  Jericho,  enjoying  only  the  con- 
solation that  before  his  departure  he  could  from  that  height  at 
least  cast  his  eye  on  the  broad  and  beautiful  lands  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  over  the  entire  circuit  of  the  fruitful 
regions  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  the  appointed  possession  of 
his  people.  Thus  in  his  last  moments  he  had  at  least  a  foretaste 
of  the  future  glory  of  his  nation ;  that  glory  which  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Origins  rejoiced  to  see  completely  realised  in  his 
own  day.*  Nor  assuredly  could  the  Book  of  Origins  have  con- 
cluded the  biography  of  the  great  hero  of  the  revelation  of 
Jahve  either  more  simply,  or  more  truly  and  beautifully. 

'  Deut.  xxxiv.  7.  throughout  this  book  stAnds  almost  upon 

'  Num.  xz.  2-13,  zzyii.   12-23 ;  Deut.  an   equal  elevation.     To    this   must  be 

zxxii.  48-62,  xzxiv.  1-5,  7-9.    We  must  added  that  neither  in  the  case  of  Aaron, 

conceive  that  some  words  have  dropped  nor  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 

out  before  ver.  48,  Deut.  xxxii.  because  Moses*  burial  is  the  interment  specially 

the  day  there    indicated  is  not  clearly  mentioned,  to   say  nothing  of  its  being 

defined,    and    the    Book    of   Origins    is  elsewhere  than   at  the  place   of  death, 

marked  by  accuracy  and  fulness  in  such  And  since  w.  10-12  are  also  derived  from 

statements.    We  undoubtedly  find  a  later  a  later  hand,  and  point  in  stvle  to  the 

addition  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  because  the  Deuteronomist  (comp.  ver.  12  with  iv.  34, 

Book  of    Origins    distinctly  states  that  xxvi.  8),  we  must  refer  ver.  6  also  to  him, 

Moses  should  die  upon  Mount  Nebo,  and  and  not  to  the  Fourth  Narrator ;  com- 

the  account  of  his  death  is  similar  to  pare  iii.  29. 
that  of  Aaron's  (Num.  zz.  28,  29),  who 
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But  the  importance  of  a  nation's  spring-time  of  glory,  dawn- 
ing and  gradually  rising  to  its  full  splendour,  meets  with  an 
ever  higher  appreciation  from  succeeding  ages  the  longer  its 
vast  results  are  present  to  their  rejoicing  eyes.  That  the  IHfth 
Narrator  therefore  should  employ  this  concluding  section  of  the 
Mosaic  history  to  depict  in  a  separate  narrative  the  glory  of 
Israel  as  the  true  community,  already  existing  in  its  mighty 
germ  in  Moses'  time,  and  bearing  within  it  (as  the  narrator 
knew  partly  from  his  own  experience)  the  happiest  fruit  for  all 
the  future,  is  in  harmony  alike  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
and  with  his  own  character.  Undoubtedly  his  design  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  present  this  truth  in  a  new  and  character- 
istic dress,  and  attach  it  to  older  traditions.  We  have  discovered 
this  narrator  to  be  generally  in  the  main  a  creative  moulder  of 
old  traditions  to'new  forms;  and  here  too  he  can  be  proved  with 
tolerable  clearness  to  have  maintained  his  usual  character.  In 
describing  this  last  division  of  the  Mosaic  history,  the  author 
found  himself  in  the  camp  in  the  *  steppes  of  Moab '  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Jordan :  but  this  very  ground  would  best  serve 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  view,  because  the  power  of  Israel 
ever  since  the  time  of  David  had  shown  itself  gloriously  in  the 
repeated  conquest  and  holding  of  Moab.  And  if  it  were  desired 
to  introduce  a  prophet  as  acting  at  the  close  of  Moses'  life 
upon  this  very  soil,  and  consequently  as  entitled,  on  any  occa- 
sion arising  tiiere,  to  prophesy  the  ftiture  of  Israel  in  its  later 
period  of  development,  such  a  one  was  found  to  his  hand  in 
the  Book  of  Origins,  and  possibly  in  yet  older  sources : — ^viz. 
Balaam  (otherwise  pronounced  Bileam)  the  son  of  Beor,*  of 
whom  that  book  must  have  ftimished  a  full  account.  Although 
the  chief  part  of  this  is  now  lost  to  us,  together  with  the  original 
commencement  of  the  narrative  concerning  Midian  in  Num. 
XXV.  (see  p.  604  sqq.),  yet  we  see  clearly  •  that  according  to 
these  older  accounts  Balaam  belonged  to  Midian,  and  as  a 
prophetical  leader  of  the  people  in  the  ancient  sense  of  that 
word  enjoyed  among  the  Midianites  who  invaded  these  lands 
as  great  consideration  as  their  five  princes  who  are  mentioned 
by  name.  As  to  his  external  influence  he  may  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  to  them  that  Moses  bore  to  Israel;  and 
since  the  Midianites  are  to  be  placed  generally  far  eastwards 
and  belong  to  the  so-called  *  Sons  of  the  East '  or  '  Saracens,' 

'  It  is  mere  chance  that  the  name  of  the  elation  Bo(r^p,  in  2  Peter  ii.  15,  probably 

first  King  of  Edom  Bela,  8on  of  Beor  sprang  from  BO»P,  only  by  a  misreading, 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  32),  agrees  so  nearly  with  although  in  our  ordinary  manuscripts  of 

that  of  the  Midianite  Prophet ;   besides  the  LXX.  BEAP  is  found, 

the  LXX.  here  read  Balak.    The  pronun-  •  From  Num.  xxri.  8, 16 ;  Jos.  xiii.  2 1  sq. 
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i.e.  the  tribes  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  lived 
along  its  banks  (see  p.  315),  it  becomes  intelligible  how,  in  a 
narrative  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  same  old  sources,  he 
could  be  represented  as  coming  from,  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates, 
or,  speaking  less  definitely,  from  Aram.'  Thus  far  he  is  a 
true  historical  personage,  and  from  his  example  we  may  see 
in  how  high  esteem  the  prophetical  dignity  was  then  held  in  its 
most  ancient  exercise,  even  in  the  distant  East.  We  also  know  * 
that  he  seduced  Israel  (we  cannot  see  exactly  how)  to  participate 
in  the  licentious  festival  of  Baal-Peor,  Num.  xxv. 

However,  the  remodeller  of  the  ancient  traditions  respecting 
him  immediately  encountered  two  difficulties  arising  from  these 
facts.  In  the  first  place  he  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
prophet  for  Moab,  but  for  Midian ;  and  it  was  Moab  and  not 
Midian  who  at  that  time  warred  against  Israel.  But  this  in- 
novating author  was  precluded  from  employing  the  Midianites 
in  his  version,  because  in  his  own  day  they  had  already  lost  all 
importance.  Since  however  even  according  to  the  Book  of 
Origins  the  Midianites  fought  against  Israel  upon  the  ancient 
territory  of  Moab,  the  writer  could  at  least  represent  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Moab  as  becoming  alarmed  at  the  extending 
power  of  Israel  and  seeking  help  from  Midian  and  Balaam : 
and  if  this  version  of  the  story  were  once  allowed  to  pass, 
Moab  might  then  in  the  further  course  of  the  narrative,  be 
insensibly  made  to  assume  the  whole  importance.*  In  the  second 
place  Balaam  was  properly  the  prophet  of  an  idol  and  a  great 
enemy  of  Israel,  as  indeed  he  was  regarded  in  the  ancient 
tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  at  last  slain  together  with 
the  five  princes,  when  the  Israelites  conquered  the  Midianites. 
Nevertheless  this  reviser  of  the  history  needed  him  as  a  prophet, 
foreseeing  and  predicting  the  greatness  of  Israel  and  the  fall  of 
Moab  and  the  other  heathens.     But  to  a  profounder  view  of 

*  Num.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  7.     On  the  con-  names  and  their  apparent  derivation  from 

trary,allthatthe  Rabbinical  age  imagined  ^^^  synonymous  roots    ^:x  and  ^  to 

respecting  Balaam,  and  even  wrote  in  his  *       ^                       ^  —            ^ 

name,  is  mere  inference,  founded  primarily  devour,  no  real  identity  or  similarity  of 

upon  the  few  words  about  him  in  the  Old  person  can  be  proved. 

Testament:  see  Origentw  0&.,  i.  12.  1,  3,  '  From  the  passing  observation,  Num. 

and  ZAber  Jos.  Samar.  c.  3-5.  41.    The  xxxi.  16. 

confusion  between  Balaam  and  the  sage  ■  It  is  remarkable  how  at  the  beginning 

Lokman  probably  did    not    arise    until  the  compiler  without  any  intimation  leads 

the     latter,    whom     tradition     connects  the  narrative  away  from  the  Midianites, 

rather  with   the  Himyarites,   had  been  Num.   xxii.  4  sq.,  and  finally  returns  to 

mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Sur.xxxi.  11  s(^.,  them  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Griffins 

where  however  he  is  not  called  (as  he  is  xxv.  1-6 ;  wherein  we  clearly  see  that  it  is 

later,  through  the  confusion  in  question)  the  compiler  only  who  brought  Moab  into 

Son  of  Beor.    With  the  exception  of  a  this  context, 
slight  similarity  of   sound    in   the  two 
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prophecy  the  reviser  justly  felt  this  second  obstacle  to  fade 
away  so  completely,  that  he  was  able  to  found  upon  it  a  plan 
of  representation,  which  famished  at  once  a  most  exciting  com- 
plication, and  a  fitting  though  surprising  solution  of  his  problem. 
For  in  the  Prophet  (according  to  the  view  which  pervades  all 
the  earliest  antiquity)  the  God  stands  above  the  man;  and 
according  to  this  popular  view,  even  an  inferior  prophet  might 
be  so  carried  away  by  a  higher  influence,  at  least  in  the  sacred 
moment  of  the  commencement  or  during  the  flow  of  his  dis- 
course, as  to  declare  the  truth  contrary  to  his  own  wiU.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  degree  of  truth  involved  in  such 
an  idea.  It  suffices  that  if  it  prevailed  in  that  age,  and  there 
was  added  to  it  the  special  faith  of  a  Hebrew,  that  Jahve  was 
above  all  gods,  and  therefore  also  above  the  prophets  of  all  idol 
deities,  and  from  time  to  time  made  himself  felt  by  them  as  the 
alone  Omnipotent ;  it  then  became  possible  upon  such  a  basis 
to  build  up  a  narrative,  unparalleled  in  efiPectiveness,  and,  as 
it  now  stands  in  Num.  xxii.  2 — ^xxiv.,  unsurpassable  in  artistic 
finish.  Balak  king  of  Moab  invites  Balaam  by  an  embassy 
to  come  to  him,  that  he  may  see  the  Israelites,  and  by  a  prophet's 
curse  accomplish  their  destruction.  *  As  a  man  he  might  have 
wished  to  go,  but  his  God  forbad  him ; '  this  is  his  first  answer, 
perfectly  simple  and  straightforward,  xx.  2-12.  Upon  a  second 
and  more  pressing  invitation  Jahve  permits  him  to  go,  because 
he  had  not  at  once  rejected  this  second  request,  and  Jahve 
does  not  wish  to  take  away  man's  freedom ;  but  he  warns  him 
to  speak  only  that  which  was  given  him,  w.  13-20.  Since  he 
still  undertakes  the  journey  notwithstanding  its  equivocal 
character,  he  is  conducted  on  his  way  not  by  a  favouring  but 
by  a  terrific  angel.  This  angel  first  thrice  affirights  the  ass  on 
which  he  rides,  and  which  perceives  the  danger  sooner  than  the 
now  blinded  prophet  (for  a  beast  is  often  more  sagacious  and 
foreboding  than  an  obdurate  man),^  and  finally  he  so  terrifies 
the  prophet  himself,  that  he  loses  all  desire  to  speak  otherwise 
than  as  Jahve  wills,  21-35.  Thus  arriving,  after  the  careful 
preparations  made  by  Balak,  he  begins  to  prophesy,  but  the 
curse  which  he  is  to  speak  always  turns  in  hLs  mouth  to  a 

'  It  is  scarcelj  necessary  to  recall  here  were  endowed  with  a  similar  faculty  by 

other  examples  of  beasts  endowed  with  heathen  imagination;   compare  the  lAje 

the  power  of  speech,  occurring  elsewhere  of  Pythagoraa  by  Porphyry,  c.  xzvii.  and 

than  in  the  Old  Testament.     See,  besides  by  lambfichus  c.  xxviii.  (134).     But  the 

what  was  told  of  Silenus*  ass,  //.  xix.  example  before  us  in  the  Old  Testament 

404  sq.,  JSlian's  History  of  Animals,  xii.  is  not  merely  perfectly  original,  but  also 

8,  Virgil's   Geor^ics,  i.  478,  Qirq  Vezir  p.  highly  instructire,  Tiewed  in  its  true  con- 

117.  3  sq.,  Wakidi's  E^ypt^  p.  193,  Jour-  nection  and  import. 
nal  As.   1843.   i.   p.   216.     Even  rivers 
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blessing,  increasing  in  strength  and  fervour  the  oftener  Balak 
attempts  to  draw  from  him  a  different  declaration,  zzii.  36 — zxiy. 
9 ;  until  after  the  third  blessing,  each  having  been  sublimer 
than  the  former,  Balak  loses  aU  patience,  and  wishes  to  drive 
away  the  seer.  He  then  of  his  own  accord  begins  to  announce 
to  Moab  and  to  all  the  heathen  the  fate  which  impends  over 
them  from  that  community  to  which,  as  perfectly  righteous  and 
worshipping  the  true  Grod,  no  curse  could  cleave,  and  which 
must  for  ever  advance  from  victory  to  victory,  and  could  not 
be  injured  even  by  the  extremest  and  most  pressing  dangers, 
xxiv.  10-24.  Now  this  is  the  genuine  praise  and  the  true 
blessing  which  even  enemies — ^be  they  prophets  or  kings — 
must  involuntarily  speak  or  hear :  and  the  Fourth  or  the  Fifth 
Narrator,  both  of  whom  delight  to  put  such  prophetic  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Patriarchs,  could  not  better  close  the 
history  of  the  Mosaic  age  (as  he  scrupled  to  put  such  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Moses),  than  with  prophecies  which  promise 
duration  and  development  to  the  true  community  as  established 
in  the  last  days  of  Moses. 

m.  Ideas  on  the  Geandeue  op  Moses  and  his  Age. 

If  the  history  of  the  long  leadership  of  Moses  closed  thus 
triumphantly,  we  can  easily  understand  how,  although  a  few 
dark  blots  always  marred  the  memory  of  that  time,  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  interval  of  sacred  repose  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  indeed  the  entire  period  of  the  guidance  of  the  people 
by  Moses  naturally  shone  in  the  affcer-memory  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  the  brightest  portion  of  their  history.  Of  any  extraordi- 
nary period  of  history  some  few  ideas,  brief  and  easily  repeated, 
but  aU  the  more  expressive,  gradually  form  themselves  in  the 
memory ;  attaching  themselves  to  special  objects  characteristic 
of  the  age,  in  themselves  insignificant,  but  which  thus  become 
the  bearers  of  grand  and  comprehensive  thoughts ;  and  when 
the  peculiar  grandeur  of  such  an  age  is  for  ever  gone,  and  the 
enthusiastic  desire  to  revive  it  can  no  longer  accompany  the 
memory  of  its  vanished  glories,  these  standing  symbols  of 
recollection  become  more  spiritualised.  Such  ideas,  in  which 
all  that  is  remembered  of  the  essential  glory  of  such  ages 
is  concentrated,  and  which  we  therefore  consider  most  suitably 
in  this  place,  do  not  properly  form  a  part  of  the  history  itself, 
but  are  expressed  in  every  place  wherever  a  short  notice  of  the 
wonderful  nature  of  the  age  in  question  suffices ;  but  in  time 
they  become  a  more  integral  part  of  the  history,  as  the  original 
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story  gradually  loses  its  details,  and  has  to  supply  their  place 
by  more  general  ideas. 

The  free  elevation  of  a  people  towards  the  Divine  grace, 
which  is  in  reality  ever  coming  forth  to  meet  man,  but  yet 
at  favoured  moments  calls  to  him  with  especial  power,  and 
the  fruitful  cooperation  of  himian  action  with  Divine  truths 
and  powers,  are  the  sources  of  all  true  nobility  of  character 
among  men,  and  therefore  in  an  especial  degree  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  Mosaic  age.  So  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  idea 
concerning  this  age  is  that  of  the  great  Prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  that  Jahve  found  Israel  young  and  helpless  in  the 
desert,  and  in  pure  love  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  Israel 
then  responded  to  this  great  and  prevenient  love  of  Jahve  and 
willingly  submitted  to  his  guidance.  But  yet  those  ages  were 
not  always  so  peacefrd  as  they  might  appear  frt>m  this  con- 
ception: towards  without,  against  other  nations,  the  perma- 
nence of  this  new  and  unique  community  could  only  be  rendered 
possible  through  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  the  world. 
Looking  back  upon  those  times,  the  Israelites  knew  that  it  was 
only  through  the  newly-felt  power  of  Jahve  in  their  midst 
that  they  had  won  this  position  amidst  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  it  would  appear  to  them  as  if  Jahve  when 
leading  his  people,  had  made  the  opposing  world  to  tremble  so 
that  even  mountains  like  Sinai  shook  before  him,  until  the  new 
nation,  and  with  them  the  new  law,  had  won  a  firm  resting- 
place  among  the  nations.  This  conception  would  occur  most 
naturally  in  times  of  war,  when  the  people  were  again  fighting 
as  they  had  done  under  Moses.^ 

Consolidating  all  that  here  is  disjointed,  the  Earliest  Narrator 
sets  up  the  beautiftd  image  of  an  Angel  of  God,  invisible  and 
yet  powerful,  preceding  the  host  of  Israel  and  leading  it 
securely  on  all  its  ways :  the  simplest  idea  here  possible,  and 
prevalent  on  other  similar  occasions  in  the  same  age.* 

But  when  the  historical  spirit  required  something  more  short 
and  tangible,  the  idea  sprang  up,  that  the  glory  (majesty)  of 
Jahve  was  in  the  Mosaic  age  actuaUy  cognisable  in  a  physical 
phenomenon,  and  as  it  were  personally  present  among  the  people. 

!^*..  ^^"t  Ji    '    u  ."^  u*  **^^^^.»'^™»     •I'^^^lT  brought   under  considerarion,  p. 

\  il^      i  l^iurth  m  the  ,s^iinlly  nxi.     449  note  6.     We  ar^  fortimatelv  able  to 

ejeat  lWh,.l  Hy«.n.  Kx.  XV.    Artorwnnis    con^parv    with     those   ^hTw^e    in 

rr^rHkl   U'   ?  "^'k^  ^"'"^   '^  I  •  1     ^  ^^^^^  '"^^^  oWh^how  4i  such  con. 
ti^lTTr       14*mV*''    IVut,    xxxm    -     captions  ^.^r^  at  th.^t  time  et^  in  i«pect 

4  K«a  1  ^S^  17.  1^  »4»d  ols^whorv. 
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The  Angel  whom  the  Earliest  Narrator  described  as  present 
among  the  people  or  going  before  to  guide  them,  was  gradually 
corporealised  into  a  more  visible  appearance  and  a  more  tangible 
form.  We  find  this  more  corporeal  conception  first  in  the  Book 
of  Origins.  Here,  although  the  idea  is  already  very  folly  deve- 
loped, its  origin  is  stiU  very  easily  recognisable.  Indeed  it  is 
in  general  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  book,  while  following 
the  popular  tendency  of  the  times  in  elevating  the  firagmentary 
reminiscences  of  the  Mosaic  age  into  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, stiU  to  allow  the  original  more  tangible  and  visible 
forms  of  an  antiquity  hardly  yet  felt  to  be  gone  beyond  recall  to 
peep  through  here  and  there.  According  to  this  new  concep- 
tion, the  visible  image  of  the  Majesty  then  present  in  the  people 
to  protect  and  guide  was  a  bright  cloud  which  floated  above 
the  earthly  sanctuary  (the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  or  the  Taber- 
nacle), as  if  the  heavenly  cloud  of  fire  in  which  Jahve  de- 
scended upon  Mount  Sinai*  (according  to  the  Earliest  Narrator 
also)  had  descended  so  as  to  form  a  permanent  cover  to  the 
eartUy  sanctuary  built  according  to  his  plan,  and  from  thence 
to  protect  the  entire  people  who  faithfully  gathered  around  it. 
Now  in  ordinary  times  this  bright  cloud  covered  the  Sanctuary 
only  lightly,  and  was  scarcely  visible  from  the  outside.  Strictly 
speaking,  during  the  most  sacred  moments  it  occupied  only  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  inner- 
most Sanctuary,  into  which  therefore  the  priest  must  only  enter 
with  a  thick  cloud  of  incense  to  meet  and  evoke,^  as  it  were, 
the  Divine  cloud.  In  a  wider  sense  the  cloud  is  said  to  fill  the 
whole  inner  Tabernacle,'  and  in  the  widest  sense  of  aU,  even  the 
outer  one.^  Just  at  the  first  blazing  up  of  the  flame  it  so 
completely  filled  the  innermost  sanctuary  that  even  Moses 
could  not  enter  there/  In  extraordinary  cases,  however,  it  rose 
up  high  and  was  seen  far  and  wide.  Thus  when  the  people 
were  to  start  upon  their  journey,  it  appeared,  and  remained 
visible  as  a  light  ^  to  guide  their  steps,  until  they  reached  their 
night's  encampment.  Thus,  too,  in  still  more  exceptional 
cases,  it  suddenly  burst  forth  with  terrific  glory  to  menace  the 
refractory,  and  to  afford  to  Moses  or  Aaron  protection  and 
shelter  from  their  rage.^     It  is  added  that  by  night  this  sacred 

»  Ex.  xix.  16, 18.  *  Ex.  xl.  34 ;  Num.  ix.  15  sq. 

«  Lev.  xvi.  2,  see  my  Alterihwncr,  p^.  »  Ex.  xl.  36 ;  see  1  Kings  viii.  10  sq. 

402  sq.     The  entire  passage,  Lev.  xvi.  •  Ex.  xl.  36,  37;  Num.  ix.  17-23,  x. 

3-13,  is  merely  an  exposition  of  the  few  11,  12,  33,  34. 

brief  words  in  ver.   2,  where  the  cloud  ^  Num.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  xvii.  7  [xvi.  42] 

being  regarded  as  a  sacred  apparition,  is  sq. ;  Ex.  xvi.  10 ;  instead  of  lanon,  which 

first  mentioned  quite  apart.  would  be  wholly  without  meaning  here,  it 

'  13^0.  is  necessary  to  read  nyiD  ^nK^as  in  the 

T  T 
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cloud  became  fire,  especially  during  journeys.*  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  insofEur 
as  this  idea  is  due  to  the  memory  of  any  actual  phenomenon 
occurring  during  the  journey  in  the  desert,  we  are  driven  at 
length  to  think  of  the  sacred  altar-fire  alone.  At  the  sanc- 
tuary an  eternal  fire  must  burn.  Such  a  fire  actually  was  kept 
up  even  in  a  comparatively  late  age,*  as  we  see  from  certain 
evident  indications.  But  upon  journeys  through  the  desert, 
and  especially  by  night,  this  fire  must  have  been  kept  up  with 
especial  brilliancy,  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  holding 
together  the  extensive  caravan  by  a  visible  token  around  the 
sanctuary  as  a  centre;  so  that  it  would  appear  by  day  as  a 
moving  cloud,  and  by  night  as  fire.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Origins  the  things  real  and  apparent 
belonging  to  the  desert  and  to  the  migratory  life  in  general 
were  already  removed  from  the  province  of  distinct  memory. 
This  obscured  recollection,  and  the  natural  desire  of  forming  a 
visible  image  of  the  Divine  glory  then  present,  might  then 
easily  combine  to  produce  the  above-described  conception,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  simple  but  a  highly  complex  one.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  particular  points  of  this  conception  do,  and  what 
do  not,  rest  upon  real  facts  of  experience.  But  the  conception 
which  had  thus  arisen  was  treated  again  differently  by  the 
Third  Narrator ;  and  again  upon  a  nearer  survey  we  discover 
that  this  newest  version  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  great 
interval  in  the  development  of  the  age.  The  cloud,  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  subject  to  the  variations  in  altitude  alluded 
to  above,  is  now  termed  a  Pillar  •  of  cloud,  and  regarded  as 
wholly  imconnected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Tabernacle,  and  as  being  in  itself  the  visible  covering  of 
Jahve.  Now  therefore  the  cloud  itself  guides  the  people,  or 
freely  comes  to  and  vanishes  from  the  sacred  Tabernacle,  as 
only  Jahve  himself  can  freely  appear  in  kindness  or  retire  in 
wrath ;  and  especially  it  tarries  at  the  sacred  Tabernacle  in 
front,  and  is  adored  by  the  people  whenever  Moses  goes  out  of 
the  camp  to  speak  with  Jahve  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  obtain 

parallel  passtiges  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  even  apurt  frmn  other  indications,  Ex.  ziii. 
It   is   obvious   that   especially  after  the  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  24,  aactiii.  9,  10 ;  Num. 
preposition  ^^  one  word  might  be  readily  ^i'-  5,  xiv.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  15.     Such  pas- 
mistaken  for  the  other.  sages  indeed  in  their  present  form  are  for 
>  Ex.  xl.  38  ;  Num.  ix.  16,  16  j  Cdmpart  ^^^  ^nost  part  quoted  by  the  Fourth  Nar- 
Num.  xiv.  14.  rator;  still  1  belietethftt  the  Third  Narrator 
•  See  above,  p.  549  sqq.  >«  *h®  *^  author  of  this  conception,  be- 
■  By    this     characteristic     expression^  cause  the  chief  interest  of   the  Fourth 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Book  of  Origins,  we  Narrator  turns  rather  on  another  point, 
ar*<  able  to  peoognise  the  Third  Narrator  namely  the  staff  of  Moses. 
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counsel  (an  oracle).'  The  conception  of  the  cloud  has  here  im- 
perceptibly become  confounded  with  the  originally  very  different 
one  of  the  Cherubim  (p.  322),  and  has  become  in  reference  to 
Moses  only  a  tangible  sign  of  his  Divine  appointment,  a  heavenly 
glory  surrounding  the  sacred  place  of  his  oracle  appearing  and 
disappearing  there  as  Moses  himself  comes  and  goes.  And 
whilst  in  the  conception  found  in  the  Book  of  Origins  it  is 
self-evident,  as  well  as  expressly  stated,  that  the  cloud  never 
appeared  till  the  sacred  Tabernacle  was  raised  and  dedicated,' 
the  Third  Narrator  can  without  difficulty  represent  his  so-called 
Pillar  of  cloud  as  appearing  long  before  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  exodus,  now  guiding  the  Israelites,  now  with  ter- 
rible forms  of  fire  scaring  away  their  foes.'  Many  similar 
conceptions  might  then  without  difficulty  attach  themselves 
and  become  amalgamated  with  this.^ 

Moreover,  even  the  apparently  unimportant  things  and  events 
of  daily  life  must  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  with  reference  to  an  age  whose  spiritual  life  was  con- 
ceived to  have  attained  such  an  elevation.  When  once  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  grateful  heart  of  a  nation  are  opened  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  true  Grod,  the  nation  sees,  even  in  the  daily  gifts  and 
blessings  which  it  enjoys  and  through  which  it  lives,  more  than 
mere  physical  matter.  But  in  all  alleviations  of  present  trouble 
and  privation,  which  come  unexpected  and  undeserved,  it  feels 
fer  more  inwardly  and  deeply  the  hand  of  the  Infinite  and  In- 
visible God,  whom  even  independently  of  this  experience  it  had 
already  begun  to  recognise.  Now  the  desert,  like  the  sea,  seems 
as  if  created  on  purpose  to  remind  man,  whose  spirit  is  so  easily 
overwhelmed  and  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of  some  regions  of 
the  earth,  of  his  bodily  helplessness  and  frailty,  and  in  this  very 
contrast  to  teach  him  to  esteem  more  truly  and  highly  those 
remarkable  alleviations  and  deliverances  which  surprise  him 
often,  even  in  the  desert.  And  as  we  speak  Of  seamanlike 
bluntness  and  honesty,  so,  even  at  the  very  earliest  time  known 
to  us,  the  example  of  the  Arab  of  the  desert  proves  the  desert 

*  Ex.  xzxiii.  7-11;  Num.  zii.  4,  5,  9,  this  word  in  the  fonat  luX^  has  even 
^^;  T.       1   o.     XT        .       ^     «  passed  into  the  Koran, /Swr.  i^-  249,  and 

!  ^-  4.3J ;  Num.  IX  10-12.  fhence  into  Islam   poetry.     {ZtiUchrift 

•  Ex.  xm.  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  24.  Accord-  f^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  MorgefUan^,  2^  P- 
mg    lo    this    conception    also    Prophets    204  v  49 

spoke,  as  Isaiah  iv.  6,  6,  Rev.  xxi.  11  sq.  4  The  ^cient  Hebrew  conception,  e,  g. 

and  with  It  was  bound  up  the  entire  feel-  ^f  the  appearance  of  tke  God  of  heaven  in 

ing  of  the  Imng  energy  and  glory  of  God  s  the  heavwily  fire,  p.  628 ;  or  those  derived 

presence  (see  my  Alter thumer,  p.  379  sq  ).  ^^^  ^j^e  aspect  of  volcanic  mountains. 

Thus  there  were  formed  fi-om  it  the  Rabbi-  gee  Reinaud,  i?e/fl[5io*  dis  Foyaffes  (Paris 

meal  expressions  of  the  T]y^^  i.  e.  dwell-  1345)  ^  p^  ^^^i .  HanWi  Piri^^  c.  xvL ; 

ing,  presence,  manifested  glory  of  God ;  and  Dia  Cass.  Ixvi.  2 L 

TT  a 
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capable  of  educating  its  cliildren  to  be  an  uprigLt,  generous,  and 
grateful  race.  The  sudden  appearance  of  manna,  of  birds  of 
passage,  and  of  drinkable  water,  must  liave  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  Israelites,  especially  as  upon  them,  who 
had  only  just  left  a  land  of  luxury  and  opulence,  the  terrors 
and  prirations  of  the  desert  had  fallen  with  double  weight,  and 
as  moreover  they  had  immediately  before  had  the  most  living 
experience  of  the  presence  of  the  true  Redeemer  and  Deliverer 
among  themselves.  The  profoundest  doctrines  and  sublimest 
exhortations  might  easily  be  founded  upon  such  a  theme.  All 
this  is  tolerably  self-evident,  but  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  the 
Earliest  Narrator.*  Besides,  this  lofty  spirit,  once  awakened, 
will  certainly  be  more  likely  to  discover  the  scanty  and  infrequent 
supports  of  life  supplied  by  the  desert,  and  to  use  them  cleverly ; 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  earliest  narrative,  of  a  piece  of 
wood  found  by  Moses  aud  seeming  to  be  shown  him  by  Jahve 
himself  in  answer  to  his  earnest  entreaty,  by  which  he  made 
the  bitter  water  sweet ;  ^  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  manna  and 
the  various  methods  of  preparing  it  described  by  the  same 
Narrator.'  But  the  longer  the  nation  was  established  in  Canaan, 
the  further  removed  would  aU  such  recollections  of  the  desert 
become ;  and  of  the  fall  circle  of  memory  it  was  natural  that 
only  one  half  should  be  retained,  the  more  interesting  to  the 
devout  and  thankful  heart,  the  recollection  namely  of  the 
wonderful  preservation  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waste  unfruitful 
desert.  The  prophet  Hosea  *  deals  with  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
this  memory  in  the  freest  and  most  apposite  manner,  indicating 
that  what  had  formerly  happened  might  happen  again,  in  the 
same  or  a  different  form.  And  so,  even  in  the  Book  of  Origins, 
it  was  Jahve  himself  who  sent  Manna,  the  Bread  of  Heaven, 
to  be  the  constant  food  of  the  desert,  and  birds  of  passage 
occasionally,  to  be  the  concomitant  meat  to  it,  and  who  caused 
Moses  to  strike  the  rock  with  his  sacred  staff  and  bidng  forth 
the  streams  of  water  to  satisfy  man  and  beast.*  In  fact  the  region 
occupied  by  the  wonders  of  the  desert  is  by  the  writer  of  that 
book  already  so  far  removed  from  the  inspection  of  any  mere 
historical  eye,  that  he  can  inseparably  combine  with  these  views 
his  chief  object,  viz.  the  explanation  of  the  law,  and  represent 
the  manna  the  pure  food  of  heaven^  (in  whose  production  man 
cannot  aid,  as  in  the  case  of  corn),  as  always  appearing  in 

»  Ex.  XT.  24-26.  »  Ex.  xvi.  Num.  xi.  xx.  1-13. 

*  Ex.  XT.  25.  '  It  is  named  *  angels'  food '  as  earlj  as 

*  Num.  xi.  7  sq.  Ps.   Ixxviii.    26;    compare    Ps.   cv.   40; 

*  Hoe.  ii.  16  [14]  sq. ;  compare  xi.  1-6,  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  4  Ezra  i.  19. 
xii.  10  [9]. 
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precisely  the  right  quantity  to  supply  not  only  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  people,  but  also  the  double  quantity  required  to 
render  possible  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  desert.^ 
The  Deuteronomist  finally  goes  further,'  and  says  that  the 
raiment  and  the  shoes  of  the  wanderers  (things  which  it  appeared 
impossible  to  procure  in  the  desert)  did  not  wax  old  during  the 
forty  years.  This  idea,  derived  from  such  figures  as  the  Prophets 
often  use,'  was  in  fact  only  the  widest  extension  of  the  idea  of 
the  exalted  inner  power  of  the  Mosaic  age,  asserting  itself  even 
in  external  things. 

And  finally,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  realise 
how  great  and  holy  was  the  actual  power  of  that  man  upon 
whom  rested  the  entire  elevation  and  glory  of  that  age,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  referred  to  man,  whether  we  regard  its  source 
or  its  efiFect — the  man  who  first  made  the  amazing  attempt, 
as  national  leader  and  commander,  to  act  upon  mind  by  mind 
alone,  and  to  whom,  if  to  any  one,  the  staff  of  command  was 
given  and  maintained  by  Gk)d  himself.     But  even  the  Book  of 


*  Ex.  xvi.  15-36.  The  question  re- 
specting the  real  nature  of  this  manna,  and 
'whether  it  is  identical  with  that  found 
Btill,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  in  that 
region,  can  only  receiye  a  strictly  scien- 
tific answer  from  men  who  like  Ehrenberg 
of  Berlin  hare  carefully  investigated  the 
manna  in  all  parts.  It  is  clear  from 
Ex.  xvi.  32-36  that  even  when  the  Book 
of  Origins  was  written  manna  was  re- 
garded by  the  nation  as  a  sacred  memento 
of  the  glorious  age  when  the  community 
was  founded ;  and  therefore  a  basket-fuU 
(doubtless  renewed  from  time  to  time)  was 
brought  from  Sinai,  and  preserved  in  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  It  was  regarded 
therefore  by  the  ancient  community  some- 
what as  Cnristians  view  baptismal  water 
from  the  Jordan ;  and  as  water  from  the 
Jordan  does  not  differ  from  water  elsewhere, 
but  all  depends  upon  faith,  and  the  faith 
in  this  ease  is  directed  towards  a  fact  of 
past  history,  so  with  regard  to  the  manna 
Lttle  depends  upon  its  external  form,  when 
the  question  is  restricted  to  its  religious 
aspect.  But  hence  it  follows  undoubtedly 
that  the  manna^was  an  ordinary  natural 
substance  and  not  something  possible 
only  then.  Indeed  it  is  still  found  upon 
certain  trees  among  the  mountains  of 
Sinai,  and  collected  and  distributed  by  the 
monks  of  the  a^aeent  monasteries ;  and  it 
may  have  been  much  more  abundant  in 
former  ages  than  at  present.  If  how- 
ever this  alone  does  not  suffice  to  render 
intelligible  all  the  various  accounts  of  the 
manna  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  we 


must  not  forget  among  other  considera- 
tions that  edible  gums  are  still  to  be  found 
in  those  regions,  as  also  many  rarer  kinds 
of  such  'heavenly  food:*  see  the  col- 
lections in  Hitter  s  Erdlmnde,  Band  xiv. 
p.  666-696;  C.  Galton's  Bericht  eines 
Forschera  im  iropischen  Sudafrika^  Leip. 
1864,  p.  66 ;  ZeiUchr.  dtr  Deutsch.  MorgenL 
Ge8,  iv.  p.  224 ;  Seetzen's  Reisen^  i.  p.  823, 
iii.  p.  76-80,  129 ;  Burckhardt's  Syria^  p. 
738 ;  and  that  most  recent  striking  ex- 
ample reported  from  Algeria  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1849,  and  in  the  Athe- 
tUBum,  Oct  6, 1849,  not  to  mention  stories 
like  Eiculf  s  in  Laurent's  Peregrinatores 
medii  aevi,  p.  123.  Diodorus  Sic.  i.  60, 
relates  how  quails  appeared  in  surprising 
multitude  at  Rhinocolura ;  and  similar  tra- 
ditions are  not  veiy  uncommon,  even  the 
locusts  of  the  desert  sometimes  appearing 
as  a  *  food  of  God ; '  see  i>  Grand Diserty  par 
Dauraas  et  Ausonede  Chancel,  Paris  1861, 
compare  this  with  my  Altirth.,  p.  167 ;  also 
Porphyry  de  abstin.  i.  26.;  Paroemiogr. 
Or.  i.  p.  143;  Zeitschr.  d.  DeuUch.  Morg. 
Ges.  1864,  p.  466.  Moreover,  respecting 
the  water  of  the  desert  see  similar  in- 
stances in  Tabari's  Annals,  i.  p.  190  sq. ; 
W.  Roth's  *Oqba  der  Eroberer  Nordafrikas, 
Gbtt.  1859,  p.  37,  69  ;  Notices  et  Extraifa, 
xii.  p.  461,  662,  631 ;  Journal  Asiat,  1843, 
p.  190,  196;  Seetzen's  Beisen,  iii.  p.  l3; 
Olympiodorus  in  Photius'  Bibiiotheca  box. 
p.  191,  Hbsch. ;  Klausen's  JEneaa,  i.  p.  10 ; 
Brugsch's  Hiat.  ^Egypte,  i.  p.  153. 

*  Deut.  viii.  4,  xxix.  4. 

■  See  Isaiah  v.  27. 
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Origins  regarded  this  staff  as  a  mere  external  power,  described 
its  origin,^  and  made  Moses  by  its  efficacy  draw  water  from  the 
rock.*  Then  in  the  hands  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Narrators, 
it  became  *  as  the  staff  of  Gk)d ' — a  mere  outward  sign  of  the 
great  divine  power  then  revealed  upon  earth  under  Moses  and 
Aaron.  By  its  instrumentality,  even  before  the  advent  at  Sinai, 
Moses  drew  water  from  the  rock ;  •  and  by  raising  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  general's  b&ton,  during  the  same  period  he  conquered 
Amalek,  since  the  host  under  Joshua  pressed  forward  or  retired 
according  as  it  remained  firmly  raised  up  in  his  hands  or  not, 
wherefore  Aaron  and  Hur  came  finally  to  support  his  hands 
on  either  side ;  *  and  by  means  of  this  same  staff,  even  in 
Egypt  before  the  exodus,  Moses  and  Aaron  accomplished  all 
their  noble  achievements  (see  p.  484  sqq.).  Thus  even  here,  in 
the  case  of  the  staff,  one  simple  telling  image  becomes  the 
current  coin  for  the  expression  of  the  recollection  of  a  very 
manifold  spiritual  agency,  like  a  new  technical  term  adopted  to 
describe  a  newly-discovered  natural  agency. 

But  on  the  nature  of  Moses'  relation  to  the  people,  after  his 
influence  had  been  long  firmly  established  among  them,  the  extant 
fragments  of  the  Third  Narrator  contain  some  ideas,  as  peculiar 
as  they  are  significant.  This  Narrator  tells  how  the  countenance 
of  this  greatest  of  all  Prophets  had,  without  his  knowing  it, 
become  shining,  through  discoursing  s6  long  with  God  face  to 
face.  Eetuming  from  Sinai  to  the  people  with  the  tables  of 
the  Law,  he  had  around  his  head  a  bright  reflection  of  the  pure 
eternal  Light,  to  which  he  had  approached  nearer  than  any 
before.  Aaron  himself  and  all  the  elders  of  the  community 
were  so  surprised  at  this  unexpected  appearance,  that  none 
ventured  to  approach  him  until  he  encouraged  them  to  come 
on  and  hear  the  word  of  God  by  him.  Not  to  affright  them 
again  in  the  same  way,  he  ever  a^rwards  covered  his  shining 
countenance  with  a  mask,  which  he  only  laid  aside  when  he 
entered   the   Sanctuary.*      Nothing  could  declare  more  ex- 

'  Nmn.  xvi.  xvii.    See  above  p.  603.         ^^^  which  may  mean  both  to  shine  (to 

...'"•  1-11'  P ""-P"?  ^r^i°^'  ^^'  appear,  to  be  like)  and  also  to  r.7V>i^  and 
u,.^U-l ;  T^^.Peruff.  iv.  86.  6.  il^'^deJire,    The  LXX.  render  the  word 

♦  Vt:&!i3.  Indeed  among  the  Romans  somewhat  too   loosely  by  iraXv/i^a.     On 

1      \i  i.        A         *z.f  tk^  i?-^i«  other  occasions  also  the  ancients   often 

also  the  ascent  ^'  <l««Jf°^  °^^^^^^^^  speak  of  a  shining  countenance,  but  it  is 

was  the  Signal  for  the  attaA  ^^  retreat  ^^^onbtedly  only  as  an  imitati;n  of  the 

»  Ex.xmv.29-36;  njTO.  which  Onke-  ^j^  Testament  "^that  these  images  recur 

los  has  best  rendered  by  J^D«  fl^n  fnask  in  Islam  (see  Reinaud's  Discription  des 

Cm  Arabic  it  is  directly  given  as  ^^.  Monuments,  i.  p.  137,  a  p.  71,  163),  and 

^  ^        .    'J    -^         A  ^^at  in  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira 

irprf<r«irov),   is    properly    nmUarity,   ana  the  so-called  Moqanna  in  like  manner  put 

hence  fnask,  from  njp  njp  =  If^  "^^  on  a  mask  (see  Jbn-Challikan,  i.  p.  441 
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preBsively  both  the  pectdiar  elevation  and  gloiy  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Moses  in  its  final  transfiguration,  and  the  wide  interval 
which  gradually  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  nation 
(as  was  observed  on  p.  601  sqq.).  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
both  the  timid  awe,  increasingly  felt  by  the  community,  of  the 
Divine  power  shining  forth  from  him,  and  their  own  incapacity 
to  cast  an  undimmed  and  undazzled  eye  upon  that  Glory  which 
now  rose  as  never  sun  rose  before,  to  be  perfectly  and  per- 
manently manifested  in  Moses.  And  whenever  Moses  passed 
through  the  camp  to  the  sacred  Tabernacle — so  says  the  second 
of  these  traditions — all  stood  up  and  followed  him  with  reveren- 
tial eyes ;  but  only  when  the  pillar  of  cloud,  described  p.  642  sq., 
rested  over  the  sacred  Tabernacle,  did  theyfall  down  and  worship.^ 
In  this  act  however  is  embodied  the  whole  truth  of  genuine 
religion,  which  even  in  the  highest  Prophet  can  only  see  and 
honour  the  man,  and  not  directly  the  Divine  itself. 

But  if  the  exaltation  of  Moses  was  already  distinctly  expressed 
in  such  symbols  of  supernatural  transfiguration,  it  was  only  con- 
sistent to  invest  the  close  of  his  life  with  equal  mystery.  There 
is  little  probability  (even  from  the  remarks  on  p.  566  sqq.) 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  graves  of  the  leaders  who  died 
beyond  the  Jordan,  such  as  Aaron  or  Moses,  were  much  visited : 
and  the  precise  spot  of  the  death  of  Moses  must  early  have 
become  uncertain.  Thus  the  Deuteronomist  *  says  that  he  was 
buried  at  Hag-gai  in  the  land  of  Moab,  i.e.  (according  to  pp.  632 
sqq.),  at  a  place  which  maybe  regarded  as  the  last  encampment 
during  the  wanderings,  but  that  no  one  knew  his  grave — as 
if  it  were  more  suitable  that  his  grave  should  not  be  like  that 
of  another  man.  Prom  this  rudimentary  conception  grew  many 
later  ideas  respecting  the  mysterious  end  of  this  xmique  being, 
whose  life  had  not  been  less  miraculous.^ 

But  in  general,  even  in  the  Book  of  Origins,  Moses  was  the 

ar.  SHane.    lamblichus  related  that  even  §  274  b.    The  first  further  Allusion  to 

Pythagoras  appeared  with  a  cover  before  this  point  is  found  Deut.  xxxiii.  21.    The 

his  exoteric  disciples ;  Life  of  Vythagoraa^  Rabbinical  notion  that  Moses  died  in  con- 

c.  xvii.  cod.  Ixxii.  sequence  of  a  kiss  of  God  is  seen  in  its 

•  Ex.  xxxiii.  8-11;  compare  p.  462  »o^«,  germ  in  Philo  {on    Cain's   Offering^   in 
and  my  Alterthumer,  p.  316.  Opera  I.  p.  165),  and  in  Ev.  Nicod.  c.  xvi. 

•  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  see  above,  p.  636.  in  the  phrase  he  died  by  the  vord  of  God 

•  Subsequent  writers  went  further  in  {ip  ^-huari  Kupfov,  for  the  LXX.  had  at  all 
the  same  direction ;  but  the  most  utterly  ^^^^^  ^^^  translated  ;;  s^  ^M  by  Si^ 
incongruous  account  is  that  given  by  /  -r.  ,  ,  t 
Josephus  (Antiquities,  iv.  8.  48),  who  in-  Mm*toj  Kvpiov,  By  degrees  therefore  Moses 
troduces  a  cloud  which  at  the  last  moment  ^^^  associated  with  Elias :  Philo,  Quaes,  in 
made  him  invisible  on  an  abyss,  as  if  ^sn  ^^'  ^'  ^*  (*^  Aueher  U.  p.  69  sq.) ;  Matt. 

,,,  ,,  ..-r..-!        •"     xvii.  3:  Ev.  Nicod.  c.  xvi.  compare  Rev, 

could  bear  that  meaning !  Besides  "T^p*!    xi  3 

is  certainly  indefinite;  see  my  Lekrhuch, 
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type  of  the  Prophet,  Aaron  of  the  Priest :  with  whom  waar 
associated,  to  form  the  third  member  of  a  typical  circle,  their 
exalted  sister  Miriam  (or  Mariam,  according  to  the  Hellenistic 
pronunciation),  as  type  of  the  position  of  highest  dignity  to 
which  woman  could  aspire  under  Jahveism.  In  this  religion 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  could  not  be  held  by  a  woman ;  but  the 
prophetical,  as  being  freer  and  bound  by  no  external  con- 
ditions, might.  It  would  in  fact  be  most  readily  conferred  on 
women  who,  like  the  Prophetess*  Miriam,  restricted  their 
controlling  energy  to  the  female  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
later  narrators  carry  still  fiirther  this  idea  of  the  typical 
significance  of  the  greatest  minds  of  that  age.  Thus  even  in 
this  region,  as  in  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  mere  abstract  types^ 
not  historical  characters,  would  have  been  lefb  us,  had  not  the 
historical  recollection  of  the  characteristics  of  those  minds  and 
the  age  to  which  they  belonged  been  previously  committed  to 
writing. 

The  exalted  veneration  for  Moses,  which  in  the  centuries 
immediately  before  the  Babylonian  captivity  received  an  immense 
impetus,  after  that  period  gradually  passed  all  reasonable  bounds, 
both  with  the  Jews  and  stiU  more  with  the  Samaritans.  After 
the  time  of  Ezra  this  veneration  was  extended  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  his  abiding  work.  This  excessive  veneration  cared  less  and 
less  for  the  real  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  took  an  eccentric 
pleasure  in  pursuing  the  strangest  conceits.  Among  the  known 
writings  of  this  winter-season  of  the  nation,  the  most  honourable 
place  is  occupied  by  Philo  *  on  the  Life  of  Moses.*  Philo  here 
treats  of  Moses  in  the  four  capacities  of  King,  Lawgiver, 
High-Priest  and  Prophet,^  and  writes  his  history  strictly  and 
solely  from  the  Pentateuch  and  with  his  characteristic  refined 
taste  throughout ;  but  quite  freely  as  regards  the  manner,  with 
the  extreme  of  rhetorical  adornment,  and  with  an  attempt  at 
artificial  restoration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Mosaic  age, 

"  The  expression  'Prophetess*  in   the  glorious  brothers   far  more  vr&s  related 

Ancient  reference  to  her,  Ex.  xv.  20,  21,  than  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  extant 

22,  cannot  by  any  means  be  equivalent  to  records. 

*  poetess,' as  has  been  seriously  maintained.  *  Hence  in  printing  this  work  it  ought 
Neither  fc^^^j  nor  njh  (compare  my  Pro-  to  be  divided  into  four  instead  of  thr^e 
pheten  des  Alt.  B.,  vol.  i.  p.  12  note)  are  ^<*K».J  *^®  fourth  beginning  with  iii.  23 
ever  thus  employed.  Besides,  accord-  C^-  "•  P*  ^?^  Mang.).  Moreover  this 
ing  to  Ex.  XV.  1,  Miriam  is  by  no  means  Sermon  (to  give  it  its  right  name)  is  not 
to  be  regarded  pre-eminently  as  the  com-  *  complete  Life  of  Moses,  since  Philo 
poser  of  that  song.  Micah  vi.  4  rather  passes  over  many  particulars  as  super- 
unites  together,  and  rightly,  the  three  ?"^?8  f?^  ^^  object,  or  possibly  as  not 
members  of  this  exalted  family.  It  is  >°telligible  to  himself;  he  does  not  e.  g. 
besides  obvious  that  in  the  original  ac-  f  ^®  ^^  account  of  the  discourse  of  Ba- 
counts  respecting  the  noble  sister  of  these  **"^  ®  ^^^* 
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rather  in  the  style  of  a  pulpit-orator.  Neyertheless^  besides 
his  figuratiye  interpretations  (allegories),  he  introduces  manj  of 
the  scholastic  opinions  then  current,  and  takes  the  idea  of  a 
Sacred  Book  in  so  inflexible  a  sense  as  to  teach  that  Moses 
historicallj  described  his*  own  death,  and  with  aU  its  circum- 
stances, before  the  time.  But  though  Philo  held  so  stricilj 
to  the  Pentateuch,  there  were  others  even  in  that  age  who  used 
this  sacred  territory  with  much  greater  freedom.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees  (p.  201  sq.),  written  about  the  last  century  before  Christ, 
pretends  that  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  were  communicated 
by  God  to  Moses  during  his  forty  days'  fast  upon  Mount  Sinai. 
But  especially  the  mysterious  youth  of  the  hero  (see  p.  611  sq.), 
as  also  the  close  of  his  life,  which  also  had  very  early  been  drawn 
into  the  region  of  mystery  (see  p.  647),  were  tempting  fields  to 
fill  up  with  inventions  and  fictions : '  just  as  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Gospel  history  ultimately  became  the  chief  subject  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  One  of  the  most  innocent  conceits  in 
which  that  age  indulged  was  that  Moses  on  account  of  his  high 
dignity  and  incomparable  excellence  had  various  widely  diflfering 
names.*  The  better  part  of  the  nation  in  its  best  ages  had 
however  been  wise  and  modest  enough  to  distinguish  him  only 
by  one  name — which  in  its  origiual  fdlness  of  meaning  was  the 
most  expressive  and  beautiful  possible — the  Man  of  Ood.^  As 
far  as  we  know,  this  name  was  given  first  to  him,  and  long 
borne  by  him  alone,  being  applied  to  him  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Book  of  Origins  long  after  his  death  only  rarely,  and 
therefore  with  all  the  greater  emphasis.     But  much  wilder  and 

>  The  passage,  Jude  9,  which  is  cer-  is  chiefly  deyoted  to  the  history  of  his 

tainly  quoted  from  some  work  extensively  youth,  but  treats  it  differently  firom  that 

known  in  the  very  first    century  after  already  described  p.  611  sq.  It  may  indeed 

Christ,  shows  how  early  the  attempt  was  have  originated  in  the  early  Kabbinical 

made  to  describe  exactly  the  final  mo-  age  as  a  supplement  to  the  work  on  the 

ment  of  the  life  of  Moses,  and  to  weave  Death  of  Moses,  but  it  has  been  preserved 

into  this  description  a  complete  answer  to  in  an   older  and  simpler  form  than  the 

the  questions  which  arose  concerning  his  two  versions  of  that  book.    A  saying  of 

highest  glory,  and  his  guilt  or  innocence.  Moses  not  now  found  in  the  Pentateuch 

A  fragment  of  this  '  Ascension  of  Moses  '  may  be  read  in  Theoph.  €td  Autolyc,  ii. 

in  the  old  Latin  translation  has  now  been  50 ;  compare  also  Justin  contra  Dryph,  ch. 

rediscovered  and  published.     In  the  Gott.  xc.  Ill  sq. 

Gel.  Anzeigeuy  1862  p.  4, 1  huve  discussed        '  £.g.  that  after  the  ascension  to  heaven 

its  exact  age.    Probably  it  was  this  work  he  ought  to  be  called  McAx^  iM^gW)  Cle- 

which,  subsequently  undergoing  repeated  roent.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  23  (p.  343);  other 

modifications,  finally    assumed    the    full  names  again  are  found  in  the  work  edited 

Rabbinical  form,  which  under  the  name  by  Ghiulmyn,  pp.  9, 10. 
Petirath-Moshe   it  has  retained  in  two        •  According  to  the  Book  of  Origins, 

widely  differing  elaborations.  Both  of  these  Josh.  xiv.  6,  he  is  first  so  called  in  solemn 

have  been  maSe  known  chiefiy  by  Gilb.  language  under  Joshua;  and  in  fact  in 

Gaulmyn,    1627,  and  subsequently   (but  the  Pentateuch  it  is  only  the  Last  Editor 

without  the  Hebrew)  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  (see    p.   130)  who  caUs  him  so,  Deut. 

1714.    To  these  two  books  is  prefixed  a  xxxiii.  1 ;  as  is  also  done  in  the  title  to 

smaller  one  on  the  Life  of  Moses,  which  Ps.  xc 
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more  presumptootis  fictions,  which  in  the  end  almost  overttimed 
the  true  history,  were  sanctioned  by  some  writers,  after  the 
'  Man  of  God '  as  such  was  said  to  have  risen  up  a  second  time 
in  the  world,  without  being  again  recognised  in  his  true  his- 
torical form.  Thus  some  one  produced  the  fable,  that  the  two 
high  mountain-ranges  which  surround  the  Wadi  Maujeb,  i.e. 
the  Amon  (mentioned  p.  625  sqq.)  had  formed  an  arch  to  mske  a 
firm  bridge  for  Moses  and  his  host.*  How  fi-eely  these  fable- 
makers  could  act  when  once  in  their  region,  raised  far  above  all 
historical  restraints,  is  yet  very  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  stories 
of  Moses  in  the  Koran.^  But  since  among  these  there  are 
absolutely  no  new  sources  for  the  history  of  Moses  brought  to 
light,  we  may  here  pass  them  completely  by. 

But  aU  such  later  glorifications  and  embellishments  of  the 
history  of  the  great  founder  of  the  true  community  are  the 
less  needed  by  us,  because  the  further  course  of  the  history 
after  his  death  brings  us  new  and  not  unimportant  evidence  of 
his  true  greatness.  For,  different  as  was  the  form  assumed 
by  the  history  of  Joshua  as  an  independent  leader  fix)m  that  of 
his  predecessor,  yet  in  its  main  points  it  is  only  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  all  the  aspirations  first  and  powerfully  aroused  in 
the  Israelites  by  Moses,  and  now  developed  in  the  form  they 
naturally  assumed  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  personal 
agency.  AU  then  that  appears  great  and  glorious  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  is  ultimately  only  one   of  the  first  fruits  of  the 

'  A  short  notice  of  this  is  still  found  der  Mitsdmanner  (Frankfort,  1845)  p. 
in  Chron.  Samar.  c.  42  msc.  p.  206,  com-  12&-191.  Connected  'with  the  great  free- 
pare  i.  19.  But  what  inventions  must  have  dom  used  bj  the  Arabs  in  the  repeti- 
existed  when  such  a  one  could  be  publiclj  tion  of  these  and  many  other  of  the  oar- 
brought  forward !  The  same  author  iabled  liest  histories,  we  find  a  great  change  in 
that  the  kings  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  the  pronunciation  of  many  names.  Thus 
Midian  were  destroyed  in  order  that  the  they  said  Shu'aib  for  Hobab,  p.  467  sq., 
Israelites  might  plunder  their  flocks !  On  H&rilin  for  Aaron,  and  in  like  manner 
a  par  with  this  is  the  story  that  God  him-  Q&Hbi  for  the  Korah  mentioned  p.  601. 
self  guarded  his  people  by  tents  from  the  This  Korah  was  then  always  depicted  as 
heat  of  the  sun,  whereby  at  the  same  the  most  determined  opponent  and  rival 
time  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  Moses,  and  therefore  as  a  true  Egyptian 
was  explained,  4  Ezra  i.  20,  and  the  story  magician,  alchemist,  and  treasure-collector 
that  he  bent  the  rocks  of  Sinai  over  them  (see  8ur.  xxviii.  76-82  and  also  BaidhAvi), 
for  a  shelter,  T.  *Ahoda  eara^  p.  2b,  which  just  as  the  artisan  who  made  Aaron's  calf 
must  be  borrowed  from  an  Apocrypkon,  (p.  606)  was,  from  the  notorious  hatred  of 
and  yet  is  there  professedly  only  derived  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans,  stigma- 
fromEx. xix.  17;  £eealso4Ezraiii.  18sq.  tised  as  'the  Samaritan,'  Stir,  xx.  96. 
We  are  told  by  Hermas  i.  2.  3  of  a  book  But  many  new  names  of  places  also 
belonging  to  the  same  age  on  Eldad  and  emerge ;  the  sacred  valley  of  the  calling  of 
Medad,  the  prophetic  non-prophets  known  Moses,  e.  g.,  is  here  named  Tovk,  8ur.  xx. 
from  Num.  xi.  26  sq.  The  Epistle  of  Bar-  12,  Ixxlx.  16;  comp.  p.  316  note.  B. 
nabas  also  (ch.  xii.)  alludes  to  an  Apocry-  Beer's  '  Leben  Moses  nach  Auffassung  der 
phon  on  Ex.  xvii.  11.  Judischen   Sage*  (in  the  Jahrh.  fur  die 

*  Moreover  these  are  generally  derived  Geschichte  der  Jxidtn,  iii.  p.  1-64,  1863) 

with  but  little  change  from  Aabbinical  is  left  unfinished, 
legends :  see  G.  Weil's  Biblische  Legenden 
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activity  of  his  greater  predecessor.  And  though  the  latter  had 
to  depart  from  the  visible  scene  before  the  national  efforts  of 
Israel  had  reached  the  goal  of  even  the  first  and  most  pressing 
necessity,  still  he  had  so  thoroughly  transformed  the  inner 
character  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  strongest  and 
boldest  spirits  among  them,  and  so  filled  them  vrith  the  loffcy 
spirit  of  true  religion,  that  even  while  dying  he  created  the 
entire  glory  of  the  age  of  Joshua.  Thus  one  glory  rises  out 
of  another  glory,  one  victory  out  of  another  victory.  In  the 
second  great  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the  soul  of  the 
departing  Samuel,  the  true  restorer  of  the  Mosaic  Theocracy 
to  his  age,  the  glory  of  David  arose,  perfecting  the  external 
realisation  of  what  already  existed  as  an  inner  principle  through 
him.  So  here  the  true  greatness  of  the  real  glory  of  Moses  is 
now  seen  most  evidently  in  this,  that  immediately  out  of  it 
Joshua  arose  to  bring  the  secular  task  of  Moses  to  its  final 
completion  in  a  manner  equally  glorious.  For  it  is  everywhere 
the  sign  of  true  historical  greatness,  that  it  cannot  die  out, 
but  propagates  itself;  although  upon  one  elevation  which  is  the 
highest  attainable  in  its  age,  another  equally  loffcy  cannot 
immediately  follow. 
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AAB 

AARON,  459,  482,  600-8,  648;  his  rod 
or  sceptre,  603 
Abaris  (Ayaris),  city,  391,  393  sq.,  396, 

434  sq.>  508 
Abdias*  Ten  Books  of  Apostolic  Histoiy, 

60 
Aborigines  of  Palestine,  224-32 
Abraham,  292,  297  sq.,  300  sq.,  305,  306 

-37 ;  bis  name,  324 
Ages  of  the  world,  fonr,  257  sqq. ;  the 

first  two,  261-77 ;  the  third,  288  sqq. 
Altar-fire,  602  sq. 
Amalek,  people  o^  108  sqq.,  24S-54,  ^96 

sq.,  466  sq.;  a  place,  250 
Amenophis,  Ving,  506  sqq. 
Ammon,  people  of,  312,  422  sq.,  627} 

630 
Amorites,  72,  230,  233  sq.  627-30 
Anak,  sons  of,  228  sq. 
Ancient  nations,  their  peculiarity,  2  sq. 
Ancestors  (Patriarchs),  the  first  and  the 

'  second  gronpe  of  ten,  264  sqq. 
Annals  of  the  kingdom,  136-8 
Anonymonsness  of  the  historical  booki, 

56-61 
Arabian  tradition,  20,  33 
Arabs  and  Arabian  nations,  286,  326 
Arad,  a  place,  613 
Arameans,  311,  384 
Aristotle,  203 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  431 
Arphaxad,  264,  282  sqq. 
Artapanus,  512  s^. 
Askelon,  Askelonians,  249 
Ass,  image  of,  in  the  Temple,  510 
Avaris.     See  Abaria 
Avites  or  Ayim,  people,  230  sq.,  242 


BALAAM.  636-9 
Balak,  638  sq. 
Bccr-Lahai-roi,  a  place,  306 
Beer,  a  place,  632 
Beersheba,  a  place,  305 
Bethel,  304,  306,  353,  359 
Beth-jesimoth,  a  place,  633 
B'ne   Kedem  (Saracens),  253,  314  sq., 

636  s^. 
Boochons,  king,  509 
Book  of  Covenants,  69-74 
Book  of   Origins,  74-96,  213,  449-61 ; 

the  great  Book  of  Origins,  61-132 


DEU 

pAIN,  Oainan,  264  sq. 

\J    Calf,  golden,  606 

Canaanites,  232-42;  in  tlie  narrower 
sense,  236  sq.,  244 

Caphtor,  245  sq. 

Carians,  248 

Census  of  the  people  in  the  Desert  and 
elsewhere,  618-20 

Cepheus,  king,  513 

Cerethites.    See  Crete 

Chseremon,  508  sq. 

Chaldeans,  282  sq.  311,  335  sq. 

ChalU,  el,  336 

Chemoeh,  god  of  the  Moabites,  629 

Child  and  pArent,  338-40 

Chittites,  Chittim,  110 

Chronicles,  books  of,  169-97;  their 
sources,  183  sqq. 

Chronioon  Samaritanum,  650 

Chronology  of  the  early  history,  204-13  ; 
of  the  ten  Patriarcns  before  and  the 
ten  after  the  Deluge,  274-7 ;  of  the 
Great  Patriarchs,  324  sq.,  400  sq.,  417; 
of  the  residence  in  Egjrpt,  392, 397-404, 
434  sq.,  506  sq. ;  of  the  wanderings  in 
the  Desert,  608-11 ;  of  Moses,  634 

Circumcision,  324 

Comedy  of  Errors,  346  sq.,  350,  354-6 

Commandments,  the  ten.    See  Decalogue 

Community.    See  Congreqation 

Concubinot,  as  mothers  of  tribes,  374  sq. 

Congre^tion  of  Jahye,  558-67 ;  its  re- 
gulations and  morals,  574-8 

Coniah.    See  Jehoiachm 

Covenant,  Ark  of  the.  See  Ark  of  the 
Covenant 

Covenant  with  Ood,  666  sq. 

Covenants,  Book  of.  See  Book  of  Cow* 
nants 

Crete,  Cerethites  and  Pelethites,  245-9 


TiAMASCUS,  311-13 

JJ    Dan,  the  tribe  and  town,  181 

Deborah,  293  sq. 

Decalogue,  48,  73,  440  sq.,  443,  581-7; 

commandments  in  tens,  585-91 
Deuteronomic  treatment  of  the  history  of 

the  kings,  156  sqq. 
Deuteronomy    and    the     Deuteronomist, 

117-32,  468  sq.;  divisions  of  the  book, 

120  sqq. 
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DIN 


Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  378  sq. 
Dreams,  sacred,  329  sq. 


EDEN,  282 
Edom  and  the  Edomites,  their  his- 
tory, 75,   109  sqq.,  344,  348  ^sq.,  353, 

368  sq.,  375,  623  sq. 
Edrei,  a  place,  630 
£^ypt,   Israers    residence  in,   385-422, 

42ft-38,  457-517 ;  exodus  from,  490-9, 

520-4,  608-24 
Egyptian  cavaliy,  497  sq. 
Egyptian-Hebrew  words,  426  sq. 
Egyptian  plagues,  484-8 
Egyptian  religion,  its  contrast  to  that  of 

Israel,  431  sq.,  462  sq.,  478  sq.,  481 
Egyptian  yessels  and  raiment  carried  off 

at  the  Exodus,  488-90 
Elath  or  Elah,  on  the  sea-coast,  623 
Eldad  and  Medad,  452 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  294 
Elim,  a  place,  522 
Elulaeus,  king  of  Tyre,  110 
Emim,  people  of,  228 
Encampments   of    the  Israelites  in  the 

Desert,  490  sqq.,  520-4,  614  sqq. 
Enoch,  265  sq.,  281 
^phraim  and  Ephrath  as  a  country,  382 

Epic  poetry,  37 

Esau,  234,  300,  344  sq. 

Esther,  Book  of,  60,  197  sq. 

Etham,  a  place,  491 

Eupolemus,  the  historian,  50 

Exodus  from  Egypt,  480,  490-617 

Ezekiel,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria ;  his  *£{a- 

7«y^i  511 
Ezra,  his  memoirs,  192 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Books  o(  169,  188- 

95 


FAMILIES,   family    histories,   23   sq. 
179-81, 195, 210  sq.,  362  sqq.,  381  sqq. 
Forced  labour  in  Epypt,  436-8,  505 
Forty  years  in  the  Desert,  608-11 


GAZEB.    See  Geahur 
Genosis  Parva,  202 
Gerar,  240,  243.  245,  305 
Gergesa,  Gergashites,  239 
Geshur,  city  and  dominion  (Gaaer),  281 
Gilead,  347,  356 
Gods,  names  of,  their  employment,  94, 

103,  113  sq.,  133,   164  sq.,  168,  317- 

23,  460  sq.,  545  sq.,  578-81 
God  of  the  Patriarchs,  317-23,  333-5,460 
Goshen,  406  sq.,  429,  435 

HAD  AD,  prince  of  Edom,  7ft 
Hagar.  293,  315 


JAH 

Ham,  238,  240  sq.,  279  sqq. 

Hanoch.     See  Enoch 

Haran  (Charrae),  in  Mesopotamia,  287, 
342,  354  sqq. 

Haran,  son  of  Terah,  287 

Hebrew  historical  composition,  com- 
mencement of,  45-58 ;  early  history  of, 
61-198;  oldest  works  of,  64-74; 
writing,  47-51,  430  sq. 

Hebrews,  254  sqq.,  268  sq. ;  their  deriva- 
tion,  277-87,  284  sq. 

Hebron,  305  sq. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  203,  514  sqq. 

Heroopolis,  434-6 

Heshbon,  city,  628-30 

Historical  composition,  Hebrew.  See 
Hebrew  Hvstxmcal  Composition 

Histoiy,  oldest  works  of,  64-74 

Hittites,  235,  238 

Hivites,  237 

Hobab  (Jethro),  448,  466-9 

Holiness,  559-62 

Hor,  mountain,  624 

Horeb,  mountain,  466 

Horites,  226  sq.,  237 

Hofses,  553  sq.,  578 

Hur,  448,  452 

Hyksds,  389  sqq. 

Hypsuranius,  233  sq. 


IAPETUS.    See  Japh(th 
Idolatry  in  the  time  of  Moses,  604-8 

Idumea.     See  Edom 

Image-worship,  547  sqq. 

Immortality,  556-8 

Isaac,  the  Patriarch,  292  sq.,  298,  326, 
332  sq.,  338-41 

Ishmael,  Ishmaelites,  299,  315  sq.,  369 

Isiris  (Isirios),-360  sq. 

Israel,  thePatriarch,  292, 298, 341-62,358 

Israel,  as  designation  of  tlie  nation,  4 
sqq.;  preliminary  or  primeval  history 
of  Israel,  256  sqq.;  its  beginnings,  381- 
6;  its  migration  to  Egypt,  385-^07; 
beginning  of  its  insurrection  in  Egypt, 
457-64 }  Israel  at  Sinai,  524-9 

JACOB  (see  also  Israd),  805  sq.,  341- 
62  ;  his  twelve  soos  or  tribes,  362- 
81 ;  their  original  composition,  371  sqq. 

Jaddnah,  High  priest,  172 

Jahaz  or  Jahza,  city,  632 

Jahve,  460  aq.,  578-81 ;  as  Deliverer, 
533  sq. ;  as  One,  543-6  ;  as  incapable 
of  plastic  representation,  546-51;  as 
spiritual,  551-4;  as  the  constant  Sa- 
viour, 554  sq. ;  Boole  of  the  Wars  of 
Jahve,  66-8 

Jahve,  congregation  of.    See  Congreaation 

Jahveism,  536  sq. ;  its  fundamental  idpa, 
621-43;  consequences  of  ibis  fuuda- 
mwtal  idea,  543-58 
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JAI 
Jair,  townships  of,  378 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  512 
Japheth  (lapetus),  279  sqq. 
Jared,  267 

Jashar  (the  Upright),  book  of,  74 
Jazer,  city,  627,  630 
Jehoiachin  (or  Coniah),  160 
JehoYah.     See  Jahve 
Jerusalem,  500,  504  sq. 
Jethro.    See  Hobab 
Job,  book  of,  127 
Joktan,  286 

Joppa,  Japho,  seaport,  513 
Jordan,  river  and  valley,  245 
Joseph,  the  Patriarch,  374,  405  sq.,  407- 

21 ,  426  sqq. ;  as  the  first-bom  of  Israel, 

422;  as  tribe,  416  sqq. 
Joshua,  book  of,  63  sqq. 
Journals  of  the  Kingdom.    See  Annals  of 

the  Kingdom 
Jubal,  son  of  Lamek,  272 
Jubilee,  year  of,  as  a  chronological  device, 

209  sq. 
Jubilees,  book  of,  201  sq.,  649 
Judah  and  his  tribe,  365-7 
Judges,  book  of,  133,  161-4 


ITADESH,  a  place,  616-18,  624 
JV    Ken,    Kenites,    109   sq.,    250   sq., 

467-9 
Kenizzites,  251  sq. 
Keturah,  314-16 
Kings,  books  of,  133-68 
Kirjath-sepher,  241 
Korah's  insurrection,  601  sq. 
Kronos,  361  sq. 


LABAN,  846-8 
Lamech,  265-7 
Law,  giving  of  the,  at  Sinai,  524-31 
Laws,  in  their  earliest  form,  681-92 
Leah,  293,  371-7 
I^egislative  spirit,  82  sqq. 
Ij^^pers  and  Leprosy,  603  sq. 
Levi  and  his  tribe,  359  sq.,  364  sq. ;  his 

tribe  in  Egypt,  469  ;  as  priestly  tribe, 

564  sq. 
Levites  as  writers,  175-7 
Leze-Majesty  (crimen  UgsamajestatU)^  584 
Lot,  nephew  of  Abraham,  299,  318  sq. 
Luz,  city,  304 
Lysimachus,  historian,  509 


MAGIC  and  Magicians,  478,  486 
Mahakl-el,  267 
Muhanaim,  a  pKce,  305 
Manasseh,  382  sq. 

Manasseh,  Prayer  of,  book  so  called,  186 
Manetho,  387  sq.,  499-508 
Manna,  644  sq. 
Maon,  a  nation,  239  sq. 


PEL 
Mara,  a  place,  522 
Marches  of  Israel  oat  of  E^pt,  490-99, 

520-24,  608-24 
Marginal  notes  to  an  ancient  docnment, 

126 
Medad  and  Eldad,  452 
Medeba,  a  place,  629 
Melchizedek,  307-9 
Meribah,  a  place,  618 
Methuselah,  267 
Midian  (also  Madian),  and  Midianites, 

315,  369  sq.,  417,  465-9,  604,  631 
Mineans,  240 
Miracles  in  Egypt,  484  sqq.  under  Moses, 

640-47 
Miriam  (or  Mariam)  600  sq.,  648 
Mishnah,  201  sq. 
Mizpeh,  or  Mizpah,  city  beyond  Jordan, 

347 
Moab,  312  sq.;  history,  622,  625-33 
Monuments  of  ancient  history,  20  sq. 
Monarchy,  human,  572  sq. 
Mosaic  age,  its  elevation  and  its  relapses, 

592-608 ;     ideas     on     its     grandeur, 

639-51 
Moses,  458  sq. ;  beginning  of  his  history, 

464-9;   as  prophet^  470-80,  647  sq.; 

his   age,   469,   634;     his   name,   505, 

649 ;    close  of  his  life,   634  sq. ;   his 

death,    647;     whether     he    invented 

writing,  50 ;   his  staff,  442,  484,  644, 

646;    book  of   the  Death  of   Moses 

(Petirath  Moshe),  649 


VTABATHEANS,  314-16 

li     Nahor    and    Nahoreans,   268    sq., 

310  sq.,  369 
Nehemiah,  book  of,  169,  193  sq.,  196 
Nehcmiah     and   Ezra,    books    of,    169, 

188-95 
Nehemiah's  Memoir,  170,  193  sq. 
Noah,  269  sqq. 
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|G,  King  of  Bashan,  228-30,  630 

Origins,    book    of.     See    JBvoX:    of 
Origins 


PALESTINE,  214-24;  earliest  inhabi- 

X      tants  of.  224-32 

Paradise,  where  it  was,  281  sq. 

Paraleipomena.    See  Chronicles,  book  of 

Paran,  desert  of,  612 

Patriarchs    (Ancestors),    the    first    and 

second  groups  of  ten,  264  sqq. 
Patriarchs,  the  three  great  (Abraham, 

Isaac,     Jacob),    288-362;     historical 

character,  300  sqq.;  their  God,  317- 

23,  333^,  460 
Patriarchs,   the  Twelve,  Testaments  of^ 

See  Testaments 
Fele^  (Paleg)»  268^ 


656 


IM)£X. 


PEL 
.Pelethites.    See  Crete 
Peniel  or  Fennel  (Phannel),  city,  304  sq. 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  63-132 
Perizzites,  236 
Petirath-Moshe,  book,  649 
Pharao,  482  sq. 
Philistines,    342-49;     their    language, 

244  sq.,  247 
Philo,  on  the  life  of  Moses,  648 
Phinehas,  604 

PiUar  of  doud  and  fire,  640-43 
Pithom,  city,  436 
Plagues,  483-5 

Priests  and  Priesthood,  564-6,  601-8 
Primitiye  History,  book  of,  61 ;    Third 

Narrator  of,  97-100 ;    Pourth,  100-6; 

Fifth,  106-15 
Proper  names  of  ancient  men  and  places, 

16  sq.,  20 
Prophets:       Moses^     470-80;      others, 

562  B(^. 
Prophetical  treatment  of  histoiy,  96  sqq., 

119  sqq.,  189  sq.,  142  sq.,  451  sq. 
Prototypes  of  the  nation,  288  sqq. 
I*ro7erbs,  18 


RAAMSES,   king   and  dty,   434   sq., 
490-2 
Rachel,  293,  296,  371  sqq.,  376  sq. 
Raguel  (Eeuel),  448 
Kebekah,  339  sq. 
Bed    Sea;    passage   of    the    Israelites 

through  it,  493-9 
Beligion,  the  true,  striTing  towards  perfect 

realisation,  4  sqq.,  530  sq. 
Religion  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  Israel 

in  i^pt,  317-23,  459  sqq.;    war  of 

religions  in  ]^ypt,  480-517;   religion 

of  Israel,  531-91 
Rephaim,  a  nation,  227-9 
Reuben,  373  sq.,  422 
Rimmon,  a  god  and  a  place,  615 
Ruth,  153-6 


SALAH,  264,  268 
Salem,  a  ciW,  307 
Saracens.    See  nne  Kedem 
Sarah,  292  sq.,  324,  327 
Seder  01am  rabba  and  zutta,  200   sq., 

209 
Seir,  344  sq. 
Serpent,  brasen,  599  sq. 
Seth,  264  so. 
Seventy  souls  who  went  with  Jacob  into 

Egypt,  415  sq. 
Shechem  (Sichem),  305  sq. 


ZOO 
Shechem,  Hivite  prince,  378 
Shem,  264,  279  sqq. 
Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  628  sq., 

632 
Simeon,  tribe,  379 
Sin,  desert  of,  522  sq. 
Sinai,   466,  520  sq.;    journey  of  Israel 

thither,  518-24 ;  peninsula  of,  619  sq. 
Sodom,  104,  242,  313  sq.,  330  s^ 
Solomon,  455 

Songs,  17  sq.,  444,  626,  628-30 
Sources  of  the  early  histoiy,  1 1-203  ;  of 

the  Mosaic  history,  438-57 
Spirituality  of  God,  543-6 
State-Annals,  or  State-Chronicles.     See 

Annals  of  the  Kingdom 
Succoth,  a  city,  305,  391 


TABERNACLE,  the  sacred,  441  sq. 
Tacitus,  513 

Tanis  (Zoan),  a  city  in  Egypt»  399,  505 

Task-work.     See  Forced  IaAout 

Ten  Commandments.     See  Deealogne 

Terah,  273,  334 

Teraphim  (Penates),  322,  461 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
book  so  called,  200,  380 

Theocracy  in  Israel,  424  sq.,  568-74 

Thermuthis,  511 

Tradition,  its  nature,  13-45;  its  multi- 
plication, 16  ;  its  sources,  14-^31 ;  its 
stages,  31-41 ;  its  committal  to  writing, 
41  sqq. ;  Arabian  traditipn,  20,  33 

Trial,  618 

Tribes  of  the  people,  and  their  subdivi- 
sions, 363  sqq. 

Tubal-Cain,  272  sq. 

Twelve  heads  of  a  community,  362  sqq. 

Types  (prototypes)  of  the  nation,  288  sqq. 


TTNITY     and     spirituality    of    God, 
U      543-6 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  283  sq. 
Usous,  233  sq. 
Uz,  345 


W 


ARS  of  Jahve,  book  of.    See  Jahve 
Worship  of  Images,  547  sqq. 


ZAMZUMMIM,  a  nation,  229 
Zin,  desert,  616  sq. 
Zoan.    See  Tanie 
Zoar,  city,  314 
ZooUtry,  481 
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Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  STiSPRSK, 
LL.D.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  14& 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Sci- 
entific Men.  By  FRAN901S  Abaoo.  Trans- 
lated by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  F.R.S.  the 
Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  and  R.  Gbawt,  M.A. 
Sto.  16s. 


Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

Bebnard  Bubke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
F1R8T,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  8  toU. 
crown  8yo.  12f.  Bd,  each. 

Maunder*s  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. ITiirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.  Fcp.  lOt.  6rf. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  ^t. 


The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  vith 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M. A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  15«. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  with  Essays 
and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart  M.A. 
LL.D.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  completed.   2  vols.  Svo.  price  285. 

On  Bepresentative  Gk)veminent. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Svo.  95.  crown  8vo.  25. 

On  liiberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d  crown  Svo. 
1«.4<2. 

Prlnolples  of  Political  Economy.  By  tho 
same.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  80«.  or 
in  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  55. 
System  of  Iiogio,  Batlooinative  and 
Inductive.  By  the  same.  Sixth  Edition, 
2  vols.  Svo.  25«. 

TJtilitarianism.  By  the  same.  2d  Edit.  8vo.  B«. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.    2  vols.  Svo.  245. 

Sxomination  of  Sir  "W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.    Second  Edition.  Svo.  145. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo.  I65. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.  L 
royal  Svo.  8O5. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by R.  L.  Ellis,  M.  A.  J.  Spbddino, 
W.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V. 
PhUotophieal  Work$,  6  vols.  Svo.  £4  65. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  FrrfeM- 
tional  fforks,  2  vols.  £i  I61. 


Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations^ 

By  R.  Whatklt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    Svo.  IO5.  M, 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whatjslt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ninth 
Edition.    Svo.  IO5.  Sd,  crown  Svo.  49. 6dL 

Elements  of  Bhetorlo.  By  the  same 
Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Svo.  IO5.  SdL 
crown  Svo.  45.  6d 

English  Bynonymes.  Edited  by  Arch- 
bishop Wuately.    6th  Edition.   Fcp.  8s. 

Miscellaneous  Remains  from  the 

Common-place  Book  of  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by 
E.  Jane  Whatelt.    Post  Svo.  75.  6rf. 

Essays  on  the  Administrations  of 

Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1880.  By  the 
Right  Hon.'SirG.C.  Lewis,  Bart  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  I65. 

By  the  seune  Author. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the 
Early  Roman  History,  2  vols.  8O5. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  vols.  285. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church 

Question,  125. 
Bemarks   on  the   TJse   and   Abuse  of 

some  Political  Terms,  95. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text 
with  Latin  Notes,  Part  L  65.  6rf.  Part  II. 
85. 6dL 

An    Outline    of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
Svo.55.  6dL 

The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Thoxab 

Sreddbn,  M.A.  of  St  Peter's  Coll.  Cantab. 
12mo.45.6d 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  aitd  CO. 


AnalysiB  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic  By  VV.  Stebbino,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    12ino.  8«.  Bd, 

The  Election  of  Representatives, 

Parliamentarj  and  Mnnicipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Barriater-at-Lam  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8yo.  6s. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Be- 

form.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disbaeli, 
M.P.  Chancellor  of  the  Escchcquer.  1  vol. 
8vo.  [^Nearly  ready. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulat,  corrected  by  Himself.  Library 
Edition,  8vo.  12s,  People's  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d, 

Lord    Maoaulay's    Speeches   on  ! 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832.   ! 
16mo.  Is.  ' 

A    Dictionary    of    the    English  < 

Language.    B>;  R.  G.  Latha3I,  M.A.  M.D.  ' 

F.R.S.    Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  ' 

JoHKsoN,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  ' 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 

Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  Ss.  6c2.  each,  | 

to  form  2  vols.  4to.    Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts,  | 
now  ready. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  j 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget, 
H.D.    18th  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6^ 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor 
in  the  University  cf  Oxford.  First  Series, 
Fifth  Edition,  12a.    Second  Series,  18s. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  w. 

Farbar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Debater;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  6s. 

A  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or. 
How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Ptcropt,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition^  ibp.  6s. 

Manual  of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  Bd. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wakter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  129. 6d 


Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament ;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.  D. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12«. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Szerciaes. 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  (hulines  with  Exer- 
eisesj  8ro.  12s.  6<f.  Ket,  6s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  cmd  Conslrttctions,  12s.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imp.  8vo.pp.  2,128,  price  42s. 

A  New  Xiatm-Bnglish  Diotionary, 
abridged  from  the  larger  work  of  H^kite  and 
Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D. 
Joint- Author.    8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

Tlie  Junior  Soholar's  Xiatin-SSnglisli 
Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  works 
of  fThite  and  Riddie  (as -above),  by  J.  T. 
White,  D,D.  surviving  Joint-Author. 
Square  12mo.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  Gd, 

An  English-Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonob,  B.A. 
Fifth  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8s.  6dL 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master 
of  Balliol.  Fiah  Edition,  crown  4to.  3  Is.  6d, 

A.  Lexicon,  Greek  and  EngUshy 
abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek' 
EngKfh  Lexicon,  Eleventh  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7s.  6d 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  Comparisons  of  Cognate  Woids  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Bemfet.    8vo.  62s.  6rf. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoNTANSEAU.  11th  Edition,  podt8vo.  10s.  6<i 

Contanseau's  Pooket  Dictionary, 
French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition.  18mo. 
price  3s.  Bd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blacklet,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
Friedlander.    Post8vo.  14s. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Beoreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  E.  BL  B.  First  Sebies,  with  41 
Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Designs  by 
B.  T.  Pritchett.    Crown  Bvo.  12«.  6d 

Beoreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
SscOND  Sbbies.    Crown  Svo.  8«.  6<i 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  8«.  Gdl 

Zielanre  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory, .£sthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic.   By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  3f .  6dL 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson ;  Essays  contributod  to  Fraaer'tMa' 
gazint  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  Sd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Second  Series.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8yo.  3«.  6(2. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to  Frcuer^s 
Magazine,    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  95. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Cnnrch  of  a  University  City.  By  the  some. 
Crown  8vo.  3<.  Gd, 

A  Campaigner  at  Home.    By  Suir- 

U£T,  Author  of  *Thalatta*  and  'Nug« 
Critic*.'    Post  8vo.  with  Vignette,  7«.  6d 

Studies  in  Parliament:  a  Series  of 
Sketches  of  Leading  Politicians.  By  B.  H. 
HuTTOH.  (Reprinted  from  the  FaU  Mall 
OazetU,)    Crown  8vo.  4i.  BtL 

Lord  Macanlay's  Miscellaneous 

Tfritinga. 
Library  Editioh,  2  vol';.  8vo.  Portrait,  21*. 
PsorXiS's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d, 
The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 

oellaneons  Works ;  including  his  Contribu- 
.    tions  to  the  Edmburph  Review,     People's 
Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.8s. 

JBlemwitary  Bketohes  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, ddlvered  at  the  Boyal  Institution. 
By  this  same  Author.    Fcp.  6j^ 

The  "Wit  and  "Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
Stdhxt  SmTB:  a  Selection  of  the  most 
msmorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    16mo.  5f. 

Bpigrams,  Ancient  and  Modem : 

Humoroos,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral,  and 
PanegyricaL  Edited  by  Bev.  Jobn  Booth, 
BJL  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7s.  6dL 


The  Folk-Iiore  of  the  Northern 

Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders.  By 
William  Henderson.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Household  Stories  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Barino-Gould.  Crown  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  9«.  6dL 

From  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Result 
of  Ten  Tears'  Rzperienoe  in  Spirit  Maniiias- 
tations.  By  SormA  E.  Db  Moboah. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Db  Kobgan. 
Post  8vo.  8«.  W. 

Essays  setooted  firom  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinlntrgh  Beoiew.  By  Hbnbt 
BooBRS.    Second  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  21f . 

Beason  and : Faith,  their  Claixna  and 
Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  extended,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  other  IJssays,  on  related 
subjects.    Crown  8vo.  6«.  6rf. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 
Bellgious  Sceptic.  By  tiie  same  Author. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8f.6d: 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  B.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d, 

Fulleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of 
TuonAs  Fuller, with  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius.    By  the  same  Author.    16mo.  2f .  Bd, 

Occasional  Essays.  By  Chandos 
Wren  Hoskyns,  Author  of*  Talpa,  or  the 
Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,*  &c,  16mo. 
5«.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Human  Nature; 

showing  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion for  the  Perfact  Development  of  Man's 
Capacities.  By  Henrt  S.  Boabe,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  and  G.S.    8vo.  12«. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  a  Sys- 
tematic Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Laws  of 
Natural  Phenomena.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo,  12«. 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  Jakbs  Hutohisoh  Stir- 
uxo.    S  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12$. 

BLementB  of  Bttyebologjt  oontalning  the 
Analysis  of  the  Inteilectaal  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7$,  ^, 


NEW  WORKS  PUBUSHKD  bt  LONGMANS  asu  CO. 


Sight  and  Touoh;  ftn  Attempt  to 
Disprove  the  Received  (or  BeAeleian) 
TheoiyofVielon.  By  Thomas  K.  Abbott, 
H.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin, 
avo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  6«.  6dL 

The    Senses  and  the   Intellect. 

By  Alexandkb  Bain,  M^.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  15«. 

The  Bmotioais  and  the  WiH,  by  the 
same   Author.    8vo.  15«. 

On  the  Study  of  Ohamoter,  including 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  9s, 

Time  and  Space:  ft  Metaphysical 
Essay.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 
8vo.  pp.  588,  price  16t. 


The  Way  to  Best:  Results  Arom  a 
Life-search  after  Religious  Truth*  By 
R.  Taughan,  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  75.  Gd. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics :  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Religious  Opinion. 
By  Robert  Ai.fred  Taughan,  B.A.  Se- 
cond Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bbat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9«. 

The  Sdnoation  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  3s.6ii 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5». 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

By  Sir  Wilix>ughbt  Joxbs,  Bart.  M.A. 
Trin.  CoU.  CanUb.    8vo.  6«. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^-c. 


Oatlines  of   Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  HERscHaL,  Bart,  M-A.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.l8«. 

Arago's     Popular      Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smtth, 
F.R.S.andR.GRANT,M.A.  With  26  Plates 
and  858  Woodcuts.    2  vola  8vo.  £2  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    By  Bich- 

ARD  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St 
John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London. 
8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14». 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the 
same  Author.  Square  fop.  8vo.  with  3  Maps, 
price  5s. 

Celestial   dejects  for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M JL  F.RjU3. 
With  Map  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts. 
16mo.  7t. 

A   General  Dictionary  of  Gteo- 

gr^hy.  Descriptive,  Physical,  SUtistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
JoHirsTON,  F.R.S.E.   8vo.  Sit.  6A 


M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Geogra- 
phical, Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  InlbnnatloB 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4$, 

A  Manual  of  Gteography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  HuoBSS, 
F.R.G.S.  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  in 
Queen's  Coll.  Lond.  With  6  Mapa  Fcp.  7».  Bd. 

Hawaii :  the  Past,  Present,  and  Fatnre 
of  its  Island-Kingdom :  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Makley 
Hopkins,  Hawaiian  Consul- General,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  continned; 
with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo.  12s.  6dL 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Gteogra- 

phy,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
PoUtical.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  10s.  6<f. 

Physical  Gteography  for  Schools 

and  General  Readers.  By  M.  F.  Maurt, 
LL.D.    Fop.  with  2  Charts,  25. 6«2. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The    Elements    of     Physics   or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arnott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  rewritten  and 
completed.    2  Parts,  8vo.  21*. 


VolcanoSy  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
8cc  By  G.  PouLETT  Scropb,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 
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Books  Classified  and  Described. 

By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta.    An  English 

Edition,  by  P.  11.  Lawrenck  (with  English, 

German,  and  French  Synonymes),  revised 

by  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  l-is. 

•^*  Lithology,  or  a  Classified  Synopsis  of 

the  Names  of  Bocks  and  Minerals,  also  by 

Mr.  Lawrenck,  adapted  to  the  above  work, 

may  be  had,  price  5j.  or  printed  on  one  side 

only  (interpagcd  blank),  for  use  in  Cabinets, 

price  7«. 

Sound ;  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures  deli- 
vered at  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  Tyndali., 
LL.D.  F.B.S.    1  voL  crown  8ro. 

[AVar/y  ready. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode  of 

Motion.  By  Professor  John  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  12*.  6dL 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  18«. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.    By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R  S. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  and 
augmented  by  a  Discourse  on  Continuity. 
8vo. 

Mannalof  Geology.  ByS.HAVGHTON, 

M.D.  F.B.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof, 
of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  7».  6ff. 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  i», 

A  Glossary  of  Mineralogy.    By 

H  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  486  Figures. 
Crown  8vo.  12». 
The  Elements:   an   Investigation  of 
the  Forces  which  determine  the  Position 
and  MovemenU  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmo-    ^ 
sphere.    By  Wiluam  Leighton  Jordan.    . 
Vol.  L  royal  8vo.  with  13  maps,  price  8». 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduc-  I 

tion  to  Mineralogy,  re-edited  by  H.  J.  I 
Brooke,  F.R.8.  and  W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S.  j 
Poat  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  18s.  j 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  , 

Zoology.    Translated   from    the    Second  , 

Dutch    Edition   by  the   Rev.  W.  Clark,  , 

M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of  , 
Figures,  60«. 


The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owkv,  F.RS.  D.CL.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21«.  each,  now  ready. 
Vol.  III.  in  the  Spring. 

The  First  Man  and  His  Place  in 

Creation,  considered  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Sense  from  a  Christian  Pomt  of 
View:  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Negro. 
By  Georob  Moore,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L.  &c. 
Post  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  Parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  F. 
Kbller,  President  of  the  Antiquarian  Asso- 
ciation of  Zurich.  Translated  and  arranged 
by  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  Author  of 
'Isea  Silurum.*  ^ith  several  Woodcuts 
and  nearly  100  Plates  of  Figures.  Royal 
8vo.  3U.  ed. 

Homes  without  Hands:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.G.Wood,  MJL  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood  (20  full  size 
of  page).    Second  Edition.    8vo.  2  is. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.    By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio, 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ]8«. 
The  des  and  its  Living  Wonders.    By 
the  same  Author.   Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  2l5. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromozylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  21*. 

Manual  of  Corals  and  Sea  Jellies. 

By  J.  R.  Grbene,  B.A.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Galbraith,  M.A.  and  S.  Haughton,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  89  Woodcuts,  5s. 

Maaxial  of  Sponges  and  Animaloulso  ; 
with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Anther  and 
Editors.   Fcp.  with  16  Woodcuts,  2f. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  Apjohk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  same  Editors.  2ad 
Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodcnts,  7§.  6dL 

Sketches  of  the  Katural  History 

of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Embrson  Tehnknt, 
K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Ceylon.  By  the  snme  Author.  6th  Edition; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  lOs. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and 
Habits,  wlih  the  Method  of  Taking  and 
Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 
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A    Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

By  £.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3».  W. 

Elrby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.   Crown  8to.  6f . 

Mannder^s  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Reyised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
MJ).    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  lOs. 

The    Elements    of    Botany   for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2«.  Bd, 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LxNDLBT,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moobe,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20s. 

The  British  Flora ;  comprising  the 
Phanogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbb,  ILH.  and 
Q.  A.  Walkeb-Arnott,  LL.D.  12fflO. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21f. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Riveks.   New  Edition.  Fcp.  4s. 

The  Indoor   Gtardener.    By  Miss 

Mauno.    Fcp.  with  Frontispiece,  5s. 


Loudon'sEncyolopeBdia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion»  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.42«. 

IfOudon'8  XSnoyclopssdia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  60s. 

Bryologia  Britannica;  containing 
the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  ^Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
8vo.  with  61  Plates,  42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

Maunder*s  Scientiflo    and  Lite- 

raiy  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  articles,  by 
J.  Y.  JoHNSon,  Corn  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  10s.  6</. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Bkande  (the  Author) 
and  Geobob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  8  vols,  medium 
8to.  price  68s.  cloth. 

Essays  on  Scientific  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  Reviews.  By  Sir  H. 
Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and 

Qtunrierfy  Rtviews  ;  with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschel, 
Bart.  M.A.    8vo.  18s. 


r^ipiiemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A^Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 
the  .Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences,  lij 
Hbhbt  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  in 
course  of  publication  in  Parts.  Vol.  I. 
81«.  6rf.  Vol.  XL  26s.  Vol.  IIL  81t.  6<f.  I 
and  Vou  IV.  24s.  are  now  ready.  I 

A  Handbook  of  Volumetrical 
Analysis.  By  Bobbbt  H.  Scott,  MJl. 
T.C.D.       Poet8vo.4s.6<t 

Etoments  of  Chemistry,  Theore-  ' 

tical  and  Practical.  By  Wiluak  A,  . 
Millbb,  MJ).  LLJ).  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Pro-  ' 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London. 
8  vols.  8vo.  £2  18s.  Pabt  I.  Chekioal  | 
Phtucs,  Third  Edition,  12s.  Pabt  U. 
IvoBOANio  Chsmutbt,  21s.  Pabt  lU.  ' 
Obomiic  Cubmisibt,  Third  Edition,  24s. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  Wiluam 
Odlino,  M.B.  F.R.S.    Pabt  L  8vo.  9s. 


▲  Course  of  Fraotioal  ChemiBtry,  for  the 
use  of  Medical  Students.  By  the  same 
Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcuts.    Crown8vo.  7*.6A 

Iiectures  on  Animal  Cliemiatry  Delivered 
at  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6dL 

The  Toxicologist's  Guide:  a  New 
Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods 
to  be  punned  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons. 
By  J.  Hobslet,F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemist. 
Post  8vo.  8f.  6<2. 
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The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women;  inclading  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pri^jnancy.  By  Graily 
Hkwitt,  M.D.  &c.  New  Edition,  with 
Woodcat  Illnslrations,  in  the  press. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Chaslbs  West, 
M.D.  &c  5th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8yo.  16c. 

Exposition   of    the    Signs   and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnancy :  with  other  Papers 
•n  sabjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By 
W.  F.  MoKTOOMXBT,  M.A.  MJ>.  M.B.I A. 
Syo.  with  lUustrations,  25*. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various 
Anthors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St  George's 
Hospital.    4  Tols.  8yo.  £4  18«. 

VoL  I.    OenenU  Faldiolonr,  %U. 

VoL  II.  IkmmJ  Injuries :  Guti-shot  Wounds, 
Injuries  of  the  Head^  Back,  Face,  Neck, 
Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.    21t. 

VoL  HI.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseaaes 
of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  Locomotion, 
&c    21«. 

VoL  IV.  Diaeaaes  of  the  Organs  of 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito-Urinary  System, 
and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and'Skin ; 
with  Apfskdiz  and  Gehebal  Iitdkx.  80«. 

Iiootares  on  the  Frinoiplea  and 

Practice  of  Physic,  By  Thohas  Watson, 
M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Fourth  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  84a. 


Lectores  on  Stirgical  Pathology. 

By  J.  Paobt,  F.R.S.  Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Tubiob,  M.B. 
8vo.  with  117  Woodcuts,  21s. 

A    Treatiae   on   the    Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  Mubchison, 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  tiie  London  Fever 
Hospital.    8yo.  wiUi  coloured  Plates,  18s. 

Anatomy,  Deaoriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Hbitbt  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissectiona. 
Fonrth  Edition,  by  T.Holmju,  M  JL  CanUb. 
Boyalivo.28i. 

The  Cyolopsedia  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology.  Edited  by  the  late  R.  fi.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Asdsted  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  eulttvators  of  Physiological 
Science  of  the  present  age.  6  vols.  8vo. 
with  2,868  Woodcuts,  £6  6#. 


Fhyaiologioal  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.8.  and  W.  Bowmah,  F.R.S.  of 

King's  College.  With  nameroas  lUustra- 
tions.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  25*. 

Vol.  I.  Kew  Edition  by  Dr.  Liohel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  coarse  Of  publication; 
Part  I.  with  8  Plates,  7$.  6dL 

Histological  Demonstrations;  a 

Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissaes  in  Health  and  Disease, 
for  the  nse  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Profeasions.  By  G.  Harlky,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Prof,  in  Univ.  CoU.  London ;  and  G.  T. 
Browh,  M.R.C.V.S.  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Inspecting 
Officers  in  the  Cattle  Plague  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  Post  8vo.  with  223 
WoodcnU,  i2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Coflaud,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.a  Coplaitd,  M.R.aS. 
aad  throoghont  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.  Pp.  1,560, 
in  Svo.  i»ke  SSm. 

The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie^ 

Bart,  collected  and  arranged  by  Charles 
Hawx»,  F.R.a&£.  8  vols.  8vo.  with 
Medallion  and  Facsimile,  48«. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 
Bart  printed  from  the  Author's  materials 
left  in  MS.    Second  Edition.    Fcp.  4s.  6<f. 

A  Manual  of  Materia   Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pkbbira's  Elementa  by  F.  J.  Fabrb,  M.D. 
Msisted  by  B.  Bbbttlsy,  M.R.C.a  and  by 
B.  Wakxhoton,  F.B.a  1  vol  8to.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21f. 

Dr.  Fereira'B  Slenieixtfl  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A  8.  Tatlob,  M.D.  and  O.  O.  Bbbi,  M.D. 
8  vols.  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  £$  16s. 

Thomson's   Conspectus    of   the 

British  PhannacopcBia.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  corrected  and  made  conformable 
throughout  to  the  New  Pharmaeoposia  of 
the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education. 
By  E.  Llotd  BiBKETt,  M.D.    18nio.  6fl.  Qd, 

Manual  of  the  Bomestio  Fraotiee 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  KssnTxir, 
F.R.C.8.E.  Second  Edition,  thoroiighly 
revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.5c 

Sea-Air    and    Sea-Bathing    for 

Childran  and  Invalidfk  Bv  William 
STBAvas,  M.D.    Fop.  8a. 
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The  Befltoration  of  Health;   or, 

the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to 
the  Becovery  of  Health :  a  Manual  ftr  the 
Inyalid,  and  a  Guide  in  the  Sick  Room. 
^y  W.  STBAjroi^  MJD.    Yep.  6iL 


Manual   for    the    Classifloationy 

Training,  and  Education  of  the  Feeble- 
Mhided,  Imbedle,  and  Idiotic  By  P. 
Mabtiit  Ddvoah,  M.B.  and  Willzjlx 
MiUdUux    Ciown  8va  5a.} 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  lUusirated  Editions. 


The  Life  of  Man  Ssrmbolised  by 

the  Mentha  of  the  Tear  in  their  Seaaona 
and  Phaaea;  with  Paaaagea  selected  from 
Andent  and  Modem  Authors.  By  Richard 
PiooT.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  25 
fUl-page  lUuatrationa  and  numerous  Mar- 
ginal Devicea,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leigbton, 
F.S.A.    4ta42«. 

The  "New  Testament,  ilhutrated  with 

Wood  Bngravings  after  the  Early  Bfasters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School  Grown  4to. 
68a.  doth,  gilt  topi  or  £5  5a.  moreooo. 

Lyra  (Jermanica;  Hynms  for  the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Year.  Translated  by  Cathxkinx  WniK- 
WOBTH ;  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  LsiGBTov,  F.S.A.    Fcp.  4to  21t. 

Oats'  and  Farlie's    Moral   Em- 

hlema;  with  Aphoriama,  Adagea,  and  Pro- 
▼erba  ef  all  Nationa  :  compriaing  121 
lUnatimtiooa  en  Wood  by  J.  LnoHTOir, 
F.aA.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.PIOOT.    Imperial  8to.  81a.  0dL 


Shakspeare's     Sentiinents     and 

Simiiea  printed  in  Black  and  Gold,  and  illu- 
minated in  the  Missal  style  by  Henbt  Nobl 
HuicpaRKTS.  In  maaaive  covers,  containing 
the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakq^eare. 
Square  poat  8vo.  21a. 

Half-Hour  Iieotures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
IllustratloDS,  8«.  6dL 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  m  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art.  By  Mra^  Jaxbsoh 
and  Lady  Eastlake.  Being  the  concluding 
Series  of  ^Saersd  and  Legendary  Ait' 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Etchinga  and  S81 
Woodcata.  2  vola.  square  ctowb  8vo.  42a. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Iiegenda  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19£tch- 
lagB  and  187  Woodcuts.    2  yoIb.  81f .  Sd. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Xiegends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders.    Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuta.    1  voL  21i. 
Mrs.Jameflon'Bl«gendsofiheM«donna. 

Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  166 

Woodcuts.    1  vol.  21a. 


Musical  Publications. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

National  Mudc;  Compriaing  Researches 
into  Popular  Songs,  Trmditiona,  and  Cus- 
toBsa.  By  Cabi.  V^qei^  Author  of  *The 
Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Kationab'  With 
Fiontiapiece  and  numerous  Musical  lUus- 
8val6A 


Six  Leotures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Beyal  Inatitatieo  of  Great 
Britain  before  Eaater  1867.  By  G.  A. 
MaorARBur.    9f9.  [I»  A«pruu 

Leotoresonthe  History  of  Hodem 

Muaic,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inatitution. 
By  JoRV  HuLLAH.  Fust  Coobsb,  with 
Ghfooolegical  Tablaa,  peat  Svo.  8a  6<f. 
SaooND  CovBiB,  the  Tmaition  Period, 
with  26  Specimens,  Sve.  16a. 


Saored  Miudo  for  Family  Use ; 

A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One>  Two,  or  more 
Voieea,  from  the  best  Coinposers»  Foreign 
and  English.  Edited  by  Jofiir  Hullah. 
1  vol  music  folio,  21a  half  bound. 

Hullah's  Fart  Musio,  Saored  and 

Secular,  for  Soprano^  AHo,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 
New  EditioB,  with  Pianoforte  Aecompani- 
mentSy  in  course  ef  publicatien  in  Monthly 
Nnmbeis,  eadi  number  in  Seoie^  with  Piaoo- 
ferte  AccempaninMnt,  priee  la  and  in  aapa- 
rate  PteU  (Sopiano^  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Baas), 
unifom  with  the  Scon  in  aiae,  but  in  laiger 
type»  price  M.  each  Part.  Each  Series 
(Sacfed  aad  Secular)  to  be  cempleted  in  12 
NttoiberB,  feming  a  Volume,  in  laperial 
8vo. 
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Arts,  Manufactures,  Sfc. 


Drawing  from  Nature ;  a  Series  of 

Progressive  Instructions  in  Sketching, from 
Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  George  Babkard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
gravings.   Imp.  8vo.  25s. 

Gwilt's  Enoycdopeddia  of  Arohi- 

tecture.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  al- 
terations and  considerable  Additions,  by 
Wtatt  Papworth.  With  above  850  New 
Engravings  and  Diagrams  on  Wood  by 
O.  Jbwitt,  and  upwards  of  100  other 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  \^Ntarly  rtady. 

Tuscan   Sculptors,  their   Idves, 

Works,  and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and 
28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Chart.es  C.  Pbrkcts. 
2  vob.  imp.  8vo.  635. 

The  Grammar  of  Heraldry:  con- 
taining a  Description  of  all  the  Principal 
Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification 
of  Heraldic  Terms,  and  the  Rules  to  be 
observed  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling. 
By  JoHH  E.  CussANS.  Fcp.  with  196 
Woodcuts,  4s.  6<2. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  ByC.S.Lowin>B&  Post8vo.5«. 

The    Elements    of    Mechanism. 

By  T.  M.  GooDEVE,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Me- 
chanics at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich. 
Second  Edition,  with  217  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  6f.  6<i 

ITre's  Dictionary  of  Arts^  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Be-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,[assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Sdenee 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols. 
8vo.  \Nearly  ready. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  W.  Fairbairw,  CE.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  822  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  82«. 

ITseftil  Information  for  Bngineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First,  Sbgosd,  and 
TBirv  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.  8  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOs.  ^d,  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  'Wron«;lit    , 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.    By  the  same 
Author.    Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16f. 


Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of 
Strain;  the  Strengths,  Forms,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material ;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  and  Prospective  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Results  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By 
W.  Fairbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates 
and  180  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18«. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PracticaL 
By  K  Crest,  CE.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42f • 

The  Practical  Mechanic's  Jour- 
nal: An  Illustrated  Record  of  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.    4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 

The     Practical     Draughtsman's 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  By  W.  John- 
son, Assoc  Inst  C.E.  With  many  hundred 
Illustrations,    4to.  28f.  6dL 

The  Patentee's  Manual :  ft  Treatise 

on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Jobkson.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourite, 
CE.  Seventh  Edition ;  with  87  Plates  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42f . 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ; 
illustrated  by  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts 
royal  4to.  2«.  6</.  each. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  J.  Bourns.  CE.  With  1 99  Wood- 
cuts. Fopw9«.  The  LfTRODUcnoN  of' Recent 
Improvements'  may  be  had  separately,  with 
110  Woodcuts,  price  8«.  6</. 

Handbook  of  tbe  Steam  ISngine,  by  the 
same  Author,  forming  a  Ket  to  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wood- 
cuts.   Pep.  9«. 
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The  Art  of  Ferftunery ;  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiESSB,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
68  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  lOt.  6d 

Chemioal,  IQ'atural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
with  88  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  6.  Cruik- 
SHANK.    Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  5«.  6d, 

History  of  Windfior  Qreat  Park 
and  Windsor  Forest.  By  Wuxjax  Mev* 
ziES,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  2 
Maps  and  20  Photographs.  Imp.  folio,  £8  8$. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri* 

culture:  Comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.8l5.6d: 

Iioudon's  Snoydopeedia  of  Oardening : 
Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture^  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  dls.  6d. 

Loudon's  Snoyclopffidia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  42<. 

Bayldon'8  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michselmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MoRTOiT.    8vo.  10#.  QcL 


lieligious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Ez^osition  of  the  30  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
BrowhiSjD.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh 
Edition.    8vo.  16». 

The  Fentateuch  and  the  Blohiatic 
Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  By 
the  same.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  2s. 

Examination-Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Kev.  J.  Gorlb,  M.A.    Fcp.  8«.  Qd, 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  with  a 

Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Suggestions  for  Headers  and  Students  of  the 
English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c.  New  Edition, 
8vo.  12f.  ed,  I 

The    Life    and   Epistles  of   St. 

Paul.  By  W.  J.  Comybbare,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
HowsoK,  D.D.  Principal  of  Liverpool  CoU. 
Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c    2  vols.  4to.  485. 

IifTBRMEDiATE  EDITION,  With  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    ! 
square  crown  8vo.  8if.  6dL  ' 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12*. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St  Paul ;  with  DisserUtions  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jambs 
Smith,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10«;  Bd. 


Fasti   Saori,   or  a  Key  to  the 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ;  com- 
prising an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Chronological  Tables  gene- 
rally from  B.C.  70  to  a.d.  70 :  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  and  other  Aids.  By 
Thomas  Lewin,  M.A.  F.S.  A.  Imp.  Svo.  42«. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  -8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  St.  6c;. 

Sphesians,  Third  Edition,  8<.6<;. 

Pastoral  Spistles,  Third  Edition,  10s.  M. 

Phillppians,  Colossians,  and  Fbilemon, 
Thurd  Edition,  10«.6dL 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7s.  ed. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Iiife  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hnlsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6dL 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  "Way;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 

QTheGreekTestament ;  withNotes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webstbr,  M.A.  and  the  Bev.  W.  F. 
WuxjssoVt  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

Vol.  L  the  Gospels  end  Acts,  20f. 

YoL.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 
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Bey.  T.  n.  Home's  Introdnotioii 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
H0I7  Scriptuiee.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  carefol  Editorial 
revision.  With  4  Mapc  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimllea.    4  vols.  8vo.  £31B9,6d. 

Ber.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  bemg 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Be-edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Atbe,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  95. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge; being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Plaees»  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tore;  intended  to  establish  its  Authority 

;  and  illustrate  its  Contents.  By  Rev. 
J.  Aybe,M.A.  With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  IO5.  6d, 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  £.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.  A.  Vol.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
YoL.  II.  Luie  and  John.  2  vols.  8vo.  9«.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Kev.  J.  W.  C0LEN80,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.  People's  Edition,  in  1  voL  crown 
Svow  6s.  or  in  5  Parts,  li.  each. 

The    Pentateuch   and   Book  of 

Joehna  Critically  Examined.  By  Pro£  A. 
EcEiTBN,  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the 
IXitch,  and  edited  with  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLKNSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal. 
8vo.  8fl.  6dL 

The  Church  and  the  World:  Essays 
on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Rev.  Obbt  Sbiplkt, 
KLA.    Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  16ib 

The  Formation  of  Christendom, 
Pabt  L    By  T.  W.  Alubs.    8vo.  12«. 

Christendom's  Divisions;  aPhilo- 

aophieal  Sketch  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  FamQy  in  East  and  West  By 
Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes,  formerly  Fellow  and 
TutorofJesosCoILOxibrd.  Post8vo.7s.6d: 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Fart  II. 

Chteks  amd  LaHmB,  being  a  History  of  their 
Disseotioos  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.    By  the  sams  Author. 

{^Nearljf  ready. 

The  Ziife  of  Christ,  an  Eclectic  Gos- 
pel, from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
arranged  on  a  New  Principle,  with  Analytical 
Tables^  &c  By  Chabum  l>n  la  Pbtmb, 
ILA.    Bevised  Edition.    8to.  5fl. 


The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or,  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernbst  Db  Bumbbn. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  Temporal  MiBsion   of  the 

Holy  Ghost;  or,  Reason  and  Revelation. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Masbibg. 
Scoond  Edition..    Crown  8vow  St.  6</. 

Essays  on  Beligion  and  Litersr* 

ture.  Edited  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Mabbino.    8vo.  10«.  ^ 

Essays  and  Beviews.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Temple,  D.D,  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  6.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwik,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.JowETT,M.A  12th  Edition.  Fcp.5f. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

MuBDOCK  and  Soamks's  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
M.A.    8  vols.  8vo.  45s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Worlcs:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Heb-kb. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C  P. 
Edex,  10  vols.  £5  53. 

Fftssing  Thoughts  on  Beligion. 

By  the  Anthor  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  ITew 
Edition.   Fcp.  6s. 

TIioTiglits  for  the  Holy  'Week,  for 
Yoan^  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Self-examination  before  Confirmation. 
By  the  same  Anthor.    82mo.  Is.  ^ 

Beadinss  for  a  If  ontli  Freparalory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.  Fcp.  4s. 

Headings  for  ZSrery  Day  in  Iient,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jsbbmt 
Tatlob.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  tlie  Holy  Commnnion ; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jbbbmt  Tatlob.  By  the  same.    82mo.  St. 

PrinoipleB  of  Education  drawn 

from  Nature  and  Revelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  ClaBses. 
By  the  same.    2  vols.  fcp.  12s.  Qd. 

The  Wife's   Manual;   or.  Prayers, 

Thoughts,  and  Soogs  on  Sevesml  Oecasions 
of  a  Matron's  Lifia,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gal- 
YXBT,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6dL 

Lyra  Domestioa ;  Christian  Songs  for 
Domeatae  Edification.  Translated  from  the 
Femiterp  amd  Harp  of  a  J.  P.  Spitta,  and 
fron^  other  souroesb  \j  Sicoabo  Majuds. 
Fdwt  and  Sacovo  Ssbibs,  fcp.  4a  6dL  each. 
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Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

aod  HoUdaTS  thronghout  tlie  Tear.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoNSELL,  LL.D.  Ticar  of  Egham. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fq).  4«.  6<i 

The  Beatitudes :  Abaaement  before  God : 
Sorrow  for  Sin ;  Meekness  of  Spirit ;  Desire 
for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ; 
the  Peace-makers;  Sufferings  for  Christ. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.  Fcp.  85.  M, 

Iiyra  Sacra ;  Hymns,  Ancient  And 
Modem,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  S avile, 
M  A.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  6*. 

Lyra  Gtormanioa,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth.    Fibst 
Serdbb,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festiyals;   Second  Series,  the  Christian    | 
Life.    Fcp.  3s.  6J.  each  Series.  I 

Hymns  flrom  Iiyra  Qemiftnioa,  18mo.  U. 

The  Chorale  Book  fbr  Sngland ;  I 

a  complete  Hymn-Bo<^  in  accordance  with  ' 
the  Servicas  and  Fcstirals  of  the  Cfaurch  of 
England :  the  Hynms  translated  by  Biiss  C.  < 
Wdckworth;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof,  j 
W.  S.  BEnrsTT  and  Orro  GoLDflCHioDT.  | 
Fcp.  4to.  12«.6d:  ,  ! 

Coo^pregational  Edition.   Fcp.  2#. 


Iiyra,   Eooharistioa  ;    Hymns    and 

Yenes  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Ber.  Orbt  Shiplst,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  7f .  6d: 

Iiyra  Messianica;  Hymns  and  Verses  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  7f.  Sd, 

Iiyra  Mystiea ;  Hymns  and  Verses  en  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.     By  the 
Editor.    Fcp.  7«.  6(f. 


The    Catholio    Doctrine  of  the 

Atonement;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development  in  the  Church :  with  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
Developments.  By  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A. 
formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Obcford. 
8vo.  8s.  6dL 

From  Stinday  to  Sunday;  an  Attempt 

to  consider  familiarly  the  Weekday  Lift 
and  Labours  of  a  Country  Clergyman.  By 
R.  Gee,  M.A.     Fcp.  5s. 

Our  Sermons:  an  Attempt  to  consider 
familiarly,  but  reverently,  the  Preacher's 
Work  in  the  present  day.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  6f. 

Paley'B  Moral  FhiloBophy.  with 
Annotations.  By  Richard  Wuatelt,D.D, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    8vo.  7«. 


Travels,   Voyages^  ^c. 


Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Swltser- 

land;  a  narrative  of  Subterranean  Explora- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browhb,  MJL 
Fellow  and  AssisUnt-Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's 
CoU.  Cambridge,  M.A.C.  With  11  Woodcuts. 
Sqoare  crown  8vo.  12t.  ^JL 

Village  Idfa  in  SwitBerlaad.  By 
Sophia  D.  Dslhard.    Post  8yo.  9t.  6d 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 
a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switxerlaad  and 
1^1  with  some  Members  of  the  A1.PIIIX 
CUTB.  From  the  Sketch-Book  of  one  of  the 
Party.  Thhrd  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4tD.  with  about  800  niostratioiisi  l^a. 

Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Astiioress  of 
•  A  Voyage  en  Zigsag.'  Wkh  48  PUtes, 
eontaiaiag  abont  200  Sketdtes  ftom  Draw- 
ings made  on  the  Spot.    9fO.  16s. 


Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blano» 

from  an  actual  Survey  in  1868^1864.  By 
A.  Adams-Reillt,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Pnb- 
Hshed  under  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stoat 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  lOt.  or 
mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12s.  6dL 

Tran8ylvania,it8  Products  and  its 

People.  By  Charles  Boher.  With  5 
Maps  and  48  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in 
Chromolithography.    8vo.  21«. 

EzplorationB     in      South  -  west 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  X^e  Kgami 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thoicab  Baoizs, 
F.R.G.a  8vo.  with  Maps  and  lUastra- 
tioBS,  21f. 

Vanoouver  Island    and  Britiah 

Columbia  ;  their  History,  Basoorces,  and 
Prospects.  By  Matthew  Maofo,  F.R.aS. 
With  Maps  and  niustratiou.    Ova  18i. 
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History    of   Discovery    in   onr 

Anstroladan  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  8  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explorations 
from  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8to.  20«. 

The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;   a 

Narrative  of  a  3  Tears*  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rctherfobd  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

Tlorence,  the   New    Capital    of 

Italy.  By  C.  R.  Welo.  With  several  En- 
gravings on  Wooil,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.    Post  8vo. 

The  Dolomite  tf  onntains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,and 
Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1868.  By  J. 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crowti 
8vo.  21s. 

ALady'sTourBonndMonteRosa; 
including  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  li«. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.    By   Charles   Packe. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  Appendix.    Fcp.  6s. 
A  Ghlide  to  Spain.    By  H.  O'Shea. 
Post  8vo.  with  Travelling  Map,  15«. 

Christopher  Colxunbus;  his  lAfe, 

Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
Tvith  4  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2s,  6dL 

Captain   James   Cook;    his  Life, 

Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.    18mo.  2s.  Gd. 


The  Alpine  Guide.  By  John  Ball, 
M.R.LA.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
Poet  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Quide  to  the  Eastern  Alps.    iJust  ready. 

Guide  to  the  'Western  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
price  Is.  6d. 

Ghlide  to  the  Oberland  and  all  Switzer- 
land, excepting  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard; 
with  Lombardy  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  Tyrol    7«.6dL 

Humboldt's  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  South  America.  Tliird  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.    18mo.  25.  6</. 

Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Navy  between  1793  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  Documents  in  the  Ad- 
miralty by  W.  0.  S.  Gillt  ;  with  a  Preface 
by  W.  S.  GiLLY,  D.D.   8d  Edition,  fcp.  5«. 

A   Week   at   the    Land's   End. 

By  J.  T.  Blight  ;  assisted  by  £.  H.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  GouoH,  and  J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«.  6<2. 

Visits   to    Bemarkable    Places : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluam  Howitt. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  Eu- 
gpravings,  25i. 

The    Hural    Life    of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12«.  M. 


Works  of  Fiction, 


Atherstone  Priory.  ByL.  N.  Comth. 

2  vobi.  post  8vo.  21a. 
J3Uice  :  a  Tale.    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  »*.  ed. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert,*  uniform  Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

Amt  Hsrbbrt,  2s.  6d. 
Oertrttdii,  2s.  6d. 
Earl's  Daughter, 


2s.  6d. 
ExpERiBiiCE  OF  Life, 

Clbvb  Hall,  8*.  6a. 
IvoBS,  8*.  6A 
A  CHlmpae  of  the  World.   By  the  Author 
•r  « Amy  Herbert'    Fcp.  7s.  M. 


Katharine  Asbtos, 

Ss.Sd. 
Maboaret    Perci- 

YAL,  6«. 

Lakbton     Pabsoh- 

AGE,  4s.  M. 

Ursula,  4s.  6dL 


The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bramlby- 
MooBB,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.  Fourth  Edition,  with  14IllustraUons. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Gallns ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time 
of  Augustus :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Romans.  From  the  German  of 
Prof.  Becker.  New  Edit.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

Charicles ;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private 
Life  among  the  Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes 
and  Excursuses.  From  the  German  of  Pre'' 
Becker.    New  Edition,  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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loelandio  IiOgends.  Collected  by 
Jon.  Ajurason.  {Selected  and  TnuoBlated 
firora  the  Icelandic  by  George  £.  J.  Powell 
and  £.  Maovussoic.  Secoitd  Sebies, 
with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Greniua  of  the  Icelandic 

,'  Folk-Lore,  and  8  Illastrations  on  Wood. 
Crown  8to.  2U. 

The  Warden  :  a  NoveL    By  AjiTHoirr 

Trollops,    Crown  8yo.  2s.  6dL 
Barohester    Towers:    a  Sequdl  to   'The 

Warden.'    By  the  same  Author.    Crown 

8yo.  Bs,  Cd, 

Tales   from    Greek   Mythology. 

By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A  late  Scholar 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16mo.  38, 6d. 
Tales  of  the  Qods  and  Heroes.   By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition,  Fcp.5«. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.4f.6dL 


The  Gladiators:  aTaleofBomeand 
Judaea.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melyille. 
Crown  8yo.  5s. 

Dlgby  Ghrand,  au  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.    1  toL  5s. 

Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same.    1  voL  5s. 

Qeneral  Bounce,  or  the  lAdy  and  the  Lo- 
custs.   By  the  same.    1  vol.  5s. 

Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire.   1  YoL  5s. 

Qood  for  Nothing,  or  AU  Down  Hill.  By 
the  same.    1  toL  6s. 


The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Bomance  of  Holy- 
rood.    By  the  same.    1  vol.  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Talo  of  the  War.    By 
the  same  Author.    1  vol.  5s. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Goethe's  Seoond  Faoist.  Translated 

by  John  Anster,  LL.D.  M.B.LA.  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Dablin.    Post  8vo.  15s. 

Tasso's     Jerusalem     DeliTered, 

translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  J. 
EiNosTOH  James,  Kt.  M.A  2  vols.  fcp. 
with  Facsimile,  14s. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund 

Beade ;  with  final  Beviaion  and  Additions. 
8  vols.  fcp.  18s.  or  each  vol.  separately,  6s. 

Moore's  PoetioaL  Works,  Cheapest 
Editions  oomplete  in  1  voL  indoding  the 
Autobiographical  Prefixes  and  Author's  hist 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  6s.  or 
People's  Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  6dL 

Moore's  Poetical  "Works,  as  above,  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  6<f.  each. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh,  Tenniers  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  31s. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  MacUse's 

EdiUon,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  81s.  6<i. 
Miniature  Sdition  of  Moore's  Irish 
MelotBM,  with  MacUse's  Illustrations,  (as 
above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
I6mo.  10s.  6J. 


Southey's   Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Antlior'fe  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
AdditionsL  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
medium  Svo^  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fop.  8s.  6dL  eaeh. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Bome ;  with  Iwy 

and  ik^  Armadtu  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Maoaulat.    ISmo.  is.  6dL 

Iiord  Macaulay's  Iiays  of  Ancient 
Borne.  With  90  lUustraCions  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  O.  Sobabf.    Fcp.  4to.  3U. 

Miniature  Bdition  of  Lord  Maoaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharf 's  Il- 
lustrations (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd, 

Poems.  By  Jbah  Inoelow.  Twelfth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6m. 

Foenas  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A  Kew  Edition, 
with  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Poetloal  Works  of  Letitia  Elisa- 
beth Landon  (L.E.L.)    2  vols.  16me.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Sekc- 

tion  of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.    By  a  Ladt.    Crown  8yo.  6t. 
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Bowdler's    Family    Sliakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  toI. 
large  type,  with  86  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14ff.  or,  with  the  same  Illustrations, 
in  6  pocket  toIs.  S$.  6dL  each. 

AnindilLes  Cami,  sive  Masarum  Can- 
tabrigiensium  Lusus  Canori.  Collegit  atque 
edidit  H.  Drury.  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  cu- 
ravit  H.  J.  Hodgson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s,  Bd. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington, 
M.A.  Corpus  Professor  ef  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  9*. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer  Tranalatod 
into  Blank  Verse.  By  Ichabod  Charles 
Wright,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Coll.  Oxon.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21fl. 

The  niad  of  Homer  in  English 
Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  Henry  Dart, 
M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  j  Author 
of  *  The  Exile  of  St.  Helena,  Newdigate, 
1838.'    Square  crown  8vo.  price  2U.  cloth. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  translated 

in  English  Terza  Rima  by  John  Daykan, 
M.A.  [With  the  lUlian  Text,  after 
SrunetH,  interpaged.]    8vo.  2is. 


Rural  Sports,  <^c. 


Enoyclopeddia  of  Horal  Sports ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
^V'ith  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  42i. 

Kotes  on  Bifle  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain Hbaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.    Fcp.  2t.  6<i. 

CdL   Hawker's    Instmotions    to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  IBg. 

The  Rifle,  its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice.   By  Arthur  Walker  (79th  High- 
landers), Staff,  Hytheand  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Musketry.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.    ' 
with  125  Woodcuts,  5s.  | 

The  Dead  Shot^or  Sportsman's  Complete 
Qnide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Grun,    , 
Pog-hreaking,    Pigeon-shooting,   &c     By    ' 
Harksxan.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5«. 

Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c.  | 

both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in  tlie  Fresh 
and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland.  By 
C,  Idle,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  6«. 
A  Book  on  Angling :  being  a  Com- 
plete Work  on  every  branch  of  Angling 
practised  in  Great  Britain.  By  Francis 
Francis,  With  numerous  Explanatorj' 
Plates,  coloured  and  plain,  and  the  largest 
and  most  reliable  List  of  Salmon  Fiies  ever 
published.    PostSvo. 

The  Art  of  Fishing  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Avoiding  Cruelty:  being  a  brief 
Treatise  on  the  Most  Merciful  Methods  cf 
Capturing  Fish;  describing  certain  ap- 
proved Rules  in  Fishing,  used  during  GO 
Tears'  Practice,  By  tU9  Rev.  0.  Ray- 
mond, LL.B.    Fcp.  8vo. 


Handbook  of  Angling :  Teaching 
Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- fishing,  Bal- 
mon-flshing ;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching 
them.  By  Efhbmbra.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  6». 

The   Fly -Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfrbd  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect  Sixth  Edition;  with  29 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14«. 

The  Cricket  Field ;  or,  the  History 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By 
Jaubs  Ptcroft,B.A.  4th  Edition.  Fcp.5ff. 

The  Cricket  Tutor;  a  Treatise  eiclusively 
Practical.    By  the  same.    18mo.  U. 

Cricketana.  By  the  same  Author.  With  7 
Portraits  of  Cricketers.    Fcp.  da, 

Yonatt  on  the  Horse.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.8.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  I2«.  6d 

Yoiiatt  on  tlie  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6f. 

The  Horse-Trainer's  and  Sports- 
man's Guide:  with  Considerations  on  the 
Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood 
Stock,  and  on  Veterinary  Examination. 
By  DiGBT  Collins.    Post  8vo.  6». 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art:  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomj',  Physiology,  and 
Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stbbl, 
M.R.C.V.S,L.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts, ISff. 

On    Drill    and    ManoBuvres    of 

Cavalry,  combined  with  Horse  Artillery. 
By  Major-Gen.  Michael  W.  Smith,  C.B. 
commanding  the  Poonah  Division  of  the 
Bombay  Army.    8vo.  12*.  6d. 


It  sonna.  uy  w.  juiles,  tAq.  vm  iLoitioii, 
with  Ilidstrationa.    Imp.  8vo.  12s.  GdL 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horae-Blioeinfi:.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 2s.  Qd. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15j. 

Bcmarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.    By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  U.  Cd. 


uy  STONEUEWOB.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10».  Gd, 
The  Ghreylioiind.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8yo.  21«. 

The  OZy  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBsoN,  M.R.C. V.a  Crown 

8vo.  with  Illustrationa,  7«.  6rf. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The  Commercial  Handbook   of 

France;  Famishing  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  Trade,  Manufactures, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  of  France  at  the 
Present  Time.  By  Frederick  Martin. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,  including  a  Coloured 
Map  showing  the  Seats  of  the  Principal 
Intluslries.    Crown  8vo. 

Banking,  Currency,  and  the  Ex- 
changes: a  I*ractical  Treatise.  IJ}*  Arthur 
Crump,  Bank  Manager,  formtrly  of  the 
Bank  of  England.    IVst  8vo.  Gs. 

The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  Bj  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister- at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  30*. 

A  Dictionary,   Practical,   Theo-  ! 

retical,  and  Historical,   of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.    By  J.  R.  M'CuL-    I 
LOCH.   New  Edition  iu  preparation.  | 


Practical  G-nide  for  British  Ship- 
masters to  United  States  Ports.  By  Pier- 
KEPONT  Edwards,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul  at  New  York.  Post  8vo.  8».  W. 

A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets.    By 

J.  M'Netl  Boyd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition ;  with  240  Woodcuts,  and  11  coloured 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  12s.  6<2. 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Traykbs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30*.  or  separately,  Part  I.  Pmctt 
12s.  Part  IL  War,  18s. 

A  Nautical  Dictionary,  defining 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vessels 
and  Steamers,  &c.  By  Abthub  Touno. 
Second  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  185. 


Works  of  Utility  and   General  Information. 


Modern    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully -tested 
Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures, 
and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Is.  6d. 

On  Food  and  its  Digestion ;  an 
lutrmiuction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brixton, 
M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
&c.    With  48  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12s. 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  TlioJiAa  G.  Shaw.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece  and 
31  Illustrations  on  Wood.    8vo.  16s. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing; 

with  Formulsd  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
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— — Interpreter 
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